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PREFATORY, 


The  great  scope  of  this  work,  including  as  it  does  the  liistory  of  California  from  the  time  the 
earliest  settlements  were  made,  together  with  the  separate  histories  of  Plumas,  Lassen,  and  Sierra 
counties,  has  rendered  it  an  exceedingly  laborious  task,  and  the  publishers  congratulate  them- 
selves on  having  exercised  the  utmost  care  and  conscientious  discretion  in  bringing  the  volume  to  its 
present  completeness  and  accuracy.  A  glance  through  the  succeeding  pages  will  give  some  idea  of 
the  vast  amount  of  labor  expended,  both  in  collecting  and  arranging  the  historical  matter,  and  in 
preparing  the  numerous  illustrations. 

The  history  of  California  in  her  primitive  days,  and  the  articles  on  the  Fur  Companies,  Settle- 
ment of  the  Sacramento  Valley,  and  Discovery  of  Gold,  are  the  result  of  long  and  jiatient  investi- 
gation by  their  authors,  and  may  be  considered  the  most  authentic  records  of  these  events  yet  given 
to  the  public. 

The  county  histories  that  follow  are  intended  to  be  clear,  concise,  and  comprehensive,  without 
attaining  to  an  exuberance  of  detail  which  would  be  tiresome  to  the  reader,  or  dealing  in  glittering 
generalities  and  florid  rhetoric  that  would  convey  the  least  possible  information  in  the  greatest 
number  of  words.  The  purpose  has  been  to  present  to  the  reader  successive  statements  of  the 
most  important  facts  relating  to  the  growth  and  development  of  the  individual  localities,  and  such 
only  as  the  proof  of  which  has  been  sufficiently  proven  by  the  reiteration  of  corroborative  testimony, 
and  the  presentment  of  official  records.  How  well  the  work  has  been  done,  we  leave  it  to  the 
reader  to  decide.  It  may  be,  that,  notwithstanding  the  strenuous  efforts  made  for  correctness, 
errors  have  here  and  there  crept  in.  If  so,  it  should  be  remembered  that  in  a  work  of  this  character, 
containing  the  many  names  and  dates  which  it  does,  they  are  almost  unavoidable. 

We  would  gratefully  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  our  patrons  who  have  aided  us  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  work  by  contributing  from  their  stores  of  information,  or  in  other  ways  assisting 
in  making  it  what  it  is.     Without  their  aid  and  patronage,  it  could  never  have  been  ]iublished. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Discovery  of  and  Failure  to  Occupy  Oalifbrnia  by  Spain. 

Discovery  of  the  Pacific  Ocean — Fate  of  the  Discoverer — A  New  Incentive  for  Diacoveries — Straits  of  Magellan — 
Pacific  Ocean  Named — Letter  by  Cortez — An  Island  of  Amazons — A  Country  Abounding  in  Pearls  and  Gold — First 
Intimation  of  California  and  its  Gulf — Lower  California  Discovered — Fate  of  the  Discoverer — Cortez  Sails,  and 
Establishes  the  First  Colony  on  the  Peninsula — Uegardiug  the  Origin  of  the  Name  of  California — Colony  by  Cortez 
Abandons  the  Country— Expedition  t<3  Explore  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1543 — Spanish  Policy  in  the  Pacific  Ocean — Sir 
Francis  Drake's  Expedition — He  Abandons  his  Pilot  on  the  Shores  of  Oregon — He  Anchors  for  Thirty-six  Days  in 
a  Bay  that  now  Baars  His  Name,  and  Takes  Possession  of  the  Country — The  Inducements  for  the  Occupation  of 
California — King  Philip's  Message —  He  Gives  a  Reason:  Desires  a  Supply  Station  on  the  Coast  of  C'alifornia — A 
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Questionable  .statement  as  to  the  Indians,  and  what  they  Produced— A  Glittering  Scene  in  the  King's  Kaleidoscope 
— Venegas  also  Gives  a  Reason — He  thinks  the  Pacific  Coast  a  Sweet  Morsel  for  the  Lips  of  Kings — History  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century  Commences  with  the  Voyage  of  Viseaino — He  Searches  for  a  Harbor  where  can  be  Established 
a  Supply  Station ;  but  his  Genius  Sends  him  out  to  Sea,  and  he  Passes  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  without  Discovering 
it — He  Anchors  in  Drake's  Bay — The  Wreck  of  the  Ship  tian  Aii<justine — A  Council  Called;  but  Five  Abie- 
Bodied  Men  Respond — The  Straits  of  Anian — Suffering  from  Scorbutic  Diseases — The  Return — Expedition  of 
Admiral  Otimdo — Final  Abandonment  of  Further  Efforts  to  Occupy  California  by  the  Government. 

Over  three  aiitl  a  half  centurie.s  liave  ])a.ssed  since  a  representative  of  the  civilized  nvce,  .standing 
u])on  the  heights  of  Panama,  behelil  for  the  first  time  tlie  ]jlacid  bosom  of  our  Pacific  ocean.  It  wa.s  a 
Spaniard  whom  destiny  had  selected  to  stand  in  histoiy  at  the  threshold  of  a  newera,and  part  the  screen 
that  hid  from  the  world  a  stage  on  which  mankind  were  to  commence  a  new  act  in  the  drama  of  life. 
Vii,sco  Nunez  de  Balboa  was  the  name  of  that  fortunate  man.  In  1.t13,  he  was  guided  by  an  Indian  to 
the  place  where,  sjircad  out  befoi-e  him,  lay  sleeping  the  legendary  waters  "  bej'ond  America,"  that  con- 
queror and  kings  had  sought  for  in  vain.  The  event  rescued  his  name  from  oblivion,  but  its  owner, 
because  of  cruelty,  perLshed  mLserably  at  the  hands  of  the  race  of  whom  one  had  been  his  guide.' 

After  it  became  known  that  a  western  water  boundary  had  been  found  to  the  country  that  Corlez 
had  subjugated  for  Spain,  the  spirit  of  discovery  was  increa,sed  to  a  fever-heat.  The  imagination  of  the 
adventurous  of  all  countries  was  excited  to  search  for  the  El  Dorado,  where  the  Incas  had  pi-ocured  their 
vast  treasures  of  gold.  Passibly  the  "  fountain  of  perpetual  youth  "  was  there,  that  would  rescue  from 
old  age  the  one  who  bathed  in  its  living  waters.  At  least,  beyond  were  the  Indies,  with  the  wealth  of 
the  Orient,  to  tempt  adventurous  trade,  and  to  fan  the  flame  wa.s  added,  by  the  Catholic  C'hin-ch.  their 
spirit  and  zeal  for  religious  conquest,  to  save  the  souls  of  heathen  who  lived  in  the  countries  found  and 
to  be  found,  where  the  shores  were  washed  by  the  newly-discovered  ocean. 

With  all  these  incentives  can  it  be  wondered  that  vast  treasures  were  spent  in  searching  into 
these  new  fields  of  adventure.  They  had  been  opened  after  eleven  yeai-s  of  search,  by  Columbus  and 
othei-s,  unsucces-sfully  prosecuted,  to  discover  a  strait  or  water  passage  through  America,  over  which  they 
might  saU  to  the  fountain  of  wealth,  the  fabulous  land  of  Cathay,  and  the  Island  of  Cipango.  To  reacli 
tliose  strange  countries  had  been  the  dream  that  tii-st  led  ( 'olumbus  to  \indertake  the  voyage  that  resulted 
in  the  discovery  of  America. 

Six  years  after  this,  that  is,  in  1519,  the  ill-fated  Portuguese,  Magellan,  started  on  the  famous 
voyage  that  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the  long-.sought  route  to  the  Indies ;  thus  solving  the  maritime 
problem  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Three  yeai-s  later  his  vessel  returned  to  Spain,  with  a  log-book  that 
contained  a  record  of  the  death  of  that  gallant  commander  at  the  Philippine  islands,  whose  vessel,  the 
y^i'ctorifi,  had  been  the  first  Eurojiean  craft  to  sail  on  the  watei-s  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  the  fii-st  to 
make  a  voyage  around  the  world.  It  was  this  famous  navigator  that  gave  the  name  "  Pacific"  to  our 
ocean,  after  having  sailed  into  it  from  the  straits  of  the  "  Ten  Thousand  Virgins,"  as  he  called  it  (now- 
known  as  Magellan).  He  had  been  for  sixty-three  days  beating  up  through  it  agaujst  tempest  and 
adverse  cuirents,  where  the  tides  rose  and  fell  thirty  feet.  Is  it  strange  that  the  word  Pacific  should 
have  been  the  one  above  all  othei-s  that  forced  itself  upon  the  ha]>py  navigator,  when  he  saw  the 
compai-atively  quiet  water  that  lay  before  and  around  him,  as  he  passed  out  upon  this  unexplored  ocean  I 

Five  years  after  the  departure  of  the  Magellan  expedition  from  Spain,  Cortez  wrote  to  his  monareh, 
Charles  V.  (the  letter  l^ing  dated  Oct.  1.5,  l^'2i),  in  which  he  .says  that  he  is  upon  the  eve  of  entering 
upon  the  conquest  of  Colima,  on  the  South  sea  (Pacific  ocean).     Colima  is  now  one  of  the  States  of 

1  In  Bryant's  History  of  the  United  States  it  is  recorded  that — "  But  the  man  whose  energy  and  perseverance  led  the 
way,  Vasco  Nufiez  de  Balboa,  fell  a  victim,  five  j'ears  later,  to  the  jealousy  and  fears  of  the  Governor  of  Darien,  Peter 
Anais,  who  ordered  him,  after  the  niockery  of  a  trial,  to  be  beheaded." 
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Mexico.  He  further  says  that  "the  gre.at  men  there"  had  given  him  information  of  "an  Ishmd  of 
Amazons  or  women  only,  aljounding  in  pearls  and  gold,  lying  ten  days  jouniey  from  Colima,"  and  the 
.S|ianish  Jesuit  historian,  Miguel  Venegas,  writing  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago,  says  of  that  letter: 
"The  account  of  the  pearls  inclines  me  to  think  that  these  were  the  first  intimations  loe  had  of  California 
and  its  gulf." 

Its  first  discovery  came  in  15,34,  liy  Ortun  Ximenes,  a  nuitineer  who  had  headed  an  outhreak  on 
board  the  ship  of  which  he  was  pilot,  that  had  resulted  in  the  death  of  the  captain  and  some  of  his 
officei's.  The  expedition  had  been  fitted  up  for  exploration  purposes  by  order  of  Cortez,  and  after  the 
commander  was  thus  killed,  Ximenes  took  charge  and  continued  the  search,  discovered  the  Peninsula  of 
Lower  California,  and  landed  at  a  point  somewhere  between  La  Paz  and  Cape  St.  Lucas,  and  while  on 
shore  he  and  twenty  of  his  men  were  killed  by  the  Indians.  The  remainder  of  the  crew  returned  to 
Chametla,  where  they  reported  a  counti-y  found  numerously  peopled,  among  whose  shores  were  valuable 
beds  of  pearls.  Up  to  this  time  the  word  "  California  "  had  not  Vieen  applied  to  any  ])art  of  the  Pacific 
coast  or  its  waters. 

In  1.536,  Cortez  fitted  up  an  expedition,  and  set  sail  for  the  country  found  by  the  mutineers.  He 
landed  on  the  first  day  of  May  at  the  place  where  Ximenes  was  killed,  giving  the  name  of  Santa  Cruz  to 
the  bay.  He  established  a  colony  there,  and  sent  back  his  four  vessels  for  supplies  and  such  of  his  party 
as  had  remained  behind.  But  one  only  of  these  vessels  ever  returned,  and  it  brought  no  provisions. 
Cortez  immediately  embarked  on  the  returned  vessel  and  set  out  in  search  of  his  lost  squadron,  finding  it 
strandeil  on  the  coast  of  Mexico,  hopelessly  damaged.  Procuring  fresh  stores  he  returned  to  his  colony, 
that  in  his  absence  had  been  reduced  to  a  famishing  condition,  many  of  whom  died  of  starvation,  or  over- 
eating from  the  jirovisions  he  brought  with  him.  The  historian  Gomara  says  (and  mark  the  language) : 
"Cortez,  that  he  might  no  longer  be  a  spectator  of  such  miseries,  went  on  further  discoveries,  an<l  landed 
in  California,  which  is  a  bay;"  and  Venegas,  the  California  historian  of  1758,  referring  to  this  passage 
in  the  work  of  Gomara  says  that  it  "likewise  proves  that  this  name  was  properly  that  of  a  bay  which 
Cortez  discovered  on  the  coast,  and  perhaps  that  now  called  de  la  Paz,  and  used  to  signify  the  whole 
2)eninsula."  This  was  the  fii-st  application  of  the  name  California  to  any  definite  point  on  what  is  called 
the  Pacific  coast. 

(!ortez  was  soon  recalled  to  Mexico  on  account  of  impending  troubles  and  danger  of  a  revolt  in  that 
country  ;  glad  to  have  an  excuse  for  leaving  a  place  that  had  proved  fruitful  only  of  disaster.  Within  a 
few  months  he  was  followed  by  the  colony,  and  Lower  California,  with  its  rocks  and  wastes  of  sand,  was 
left  to  the  Indian,  the  cactus  and  the  coyote. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  sixteenth  century  there  were  four  attemjits  made  to  explore  the 
northern  Pacific  coast  by  the  Spaniards.  One  only  was  of  imjiortance;  it  occurred  in  1542,  under 
command  of  Juan  Rodiiguez  Cabrillo,  who  reached,  in  latitude  44^  March  10,  1543,  the  coast  of  Oregon, 
and  then  returned.  He  discovered  Cape  Mendocino,  and  named  it  after  his  friend  Mendoza,  the  viceroy  of 
Mexico.     He  also  named  the  Farallone  islands,  opposite  San  Francisco  bay. 

Spain,  however,  did  not  have  everything  her  own  way  in  the  sixteenth  century  in  the  new  worhl. 
Her  great  ambition  was  to  control  the  western  roiite  to  the  Ea-st  Indies,  that  her  ships,  Wlen  with  silks, 
costly  gems,  and  rare  fabrics  from  that  country,  might  jiass  undisturbed  into  her  home  jrarts.  But  the 
student  of  history  reads  of  combats  and  strife  between  the  Spaniards  on  the  one  side  and  the  Dutch  fleets 
and  English  freebootei's  on  the  other,  as  they  searched  the  high  seas  in  quest  of  Spanish  treasure-ships. 

There  was  one  more  bold  and  reckless,  more  ambitious  and  successful  than  the  others,  who  won  the 
reputation  of  being  the  "King  of  the  Sea."  In  1578,  he  passed  into  the  Pacific,  around  Cape  Horn,  and 
scattei-ed  terror  and  devastation  among  the  Spanish   shijjping  along  the  coast.     He  captured  the  Ea.st 


India  galleon  that  was  un  lier  way  home,  loaded  with  wealth ;  levied  eontriljiUions  in  the  jwrts  of 
ilexico;  and  tinally,  with  his  war-vessels  freighted  with  cai>tured  tjeasures,  sailed  north  to  search  for  the 
fabled  Straits  of  Anian.  Thriaigh  it  he  proposed  to  pass  home  to  England,  and  thus  avoid  a  combat 
with  the  fleets  of  Spain,  tliat  lay  in  wait  for  him  off  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  His  name  was  Captain 
Francis  Drake ;  but  afterwaids  the  English  monarch  kniglited  him  because  he  had  jnoved  to  be  tlie  most 
successftil  robber  on  the  high  sesis,  and  now  the  historian  records  the  name  as  Sir-  Ei-ancis  Drake.  When 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Umpqua  river,  in  Oregon,  he  ran  his  vessel  into  a  "poor  harbor,"  put  his  Spanish 
Jiilot,  Morera,  a.shore,  and  left  him  to  lind  his  way  back,  thirty-live  hundred  niik-s,  through  an  unknown 
country  thickly  jjopulated  with  savages,  to  his  home  in  Mexico.  The  feat  must  have  been  successfuUy 
accom]ilished,  as  the  only  account  existing  of  the  fact  came  through  Spanish  records,  showing  that  he 
survived  the  ex]iedition  to  have  told  the  result.  Drake  then  moved  on  north  until  he  had  reached  about 
latitude  48^,  where  the  cold  weather,  although  it  was  after  the  fifth  of  June,  forced  an  abandonment  of 
the  Lope  of  a  discovery  of  the  mythical  straits.  The  chaplain  who  accompanied  the  expedition,  being  the 
historian  of  the  voyage,  says  of  the  cold,  that  their  hands  were  numbed,  and  meat  would  freeze  when 
taken  from  the  fire  ;  and  when  they  were  lying-to,  in  the  harbor  at  Drake's  bay,  a  few  miles  up  the  coast 
from  San  Francisco,  the  snow  covered  the  low  tills.  That  June  of  1579,  three  hundred  yeai-s  ago,  must 
have  been  an  extraordinary  one  for  California.  For  a  long  time  it  was  believed  that  Sir  Francis  Drake 
was  discoverer  of  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  ;  that  it  was  in  its  watei-s  he  cast  anchor  for  thirty-six  days, 
after  having  been  forced  back  along  the  coast  by  adverse  winds  from  latitude  48°,  near  the  north  line  of 
tlie  United  States ;  but  in  time  this  was  questioned,  and  now  it  is  generally  conceded  that  he  is  not 
entitled  to  that  distinction.  Who  it  was  that  did  discover  that  harbor,  or  when  the  discoveiy  was  made, 
will  probably  never  be  known.  What  clothes  it  in  mystery  is  that  the  oldest  chart  or  map  of  the  Pacific 
coa.st  known  on  which  a  Ijay  resembling  in  any  way  that  of  San  Francisco,  at  or  near  the  point  where  it 
is,  was  laid  down,  was  a  sailing-chart  found  in  an  Ea.st  Indian  galleon,  captured  in  1742  with  all  her 
treasure,  amounting  to  one  and  a  half  million  dollars,  by  Anson,  an  English  commodore.  Upon  this 
chart  there  appeared  seven  little  dots  marked  "  Los  Faralloues,"  and  opposite  these  was  a  land-locked  bay 
that  resembled  San  Francisco  harbor,  but  on  the  chart  it  bore  no  name.  This  is  the  oldest  existing 
evidence  of  the  discovery  of  the  finest  harbor  in  the  world,  and  it  proves  two  things  :  fii-st,  that  its 
existence  was  known  previous  to  that  date;  second,  that  the  knowledge  was  possessed  by  the  Manila 
merchants  to  whom  the  chart,  and  galleon  belonged.  Their  vessels  had  been  not  unfrequeutly  v^Tecked 
upon  our  coasts  as  far  north  as  Cape  Mendocino;  and  as  Venegas,  writing  sixteen  years  later,  says 
nothing  of  .such  a  harbor,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  its  existence  was  possibly  only  known  to  those  East 
India  Jesuit  merchants,  and  kept  secret  by  them  for  fear  that  its  favorable  location  and  adaptation  would 
render  it  a  favorite  resort  for  pu'ates  and  war-ships  of  rival  nations  to  lie  in  wait  for  their  galleons. 

With  Sir-  Francis  Drake  unquestionably  lies  the  honor  of  having  been  the  fii-st  of  the  Eui-ojiean  race 
to  land  upon  the  coast  of  California,  of  which  any  record  is  extant.  The  account  of  that  event,  given  by 
Kev.  Fletcher,  the  chaplain  of  the  expedition,  states  that  the  natives,  having  mistaken  them  for  gods, 
offered  saci-ifices  to  them,  and  that,  to  dispel  the  illusion,  they  proceeded  to  offer  up  theii-  owti  devotions 
to  a  Supreme  Being.  The  naiTative  goes  on  to  relate  that,  "Our  necessaii-e  business  being  ended,  our 
General,  with  his  comj)anie,  travailed  up  into  the  countrey  to  their  villiages,  where  we  found  heardes  of 
deere  by  1  ,U0O  in  a  companie,  being  most  large  and  fat  of  bodie.  We  found  the  whole  countrey  to  be  a 
warren  of  a  strange  kinde  of  connies;  their  bodies  in  bigness  as  be  the  Barbaric  connies,  their  heads  as 
the  heads  of  oui-s,  the  feet  of  a  Want  (mole)  and  the  taile  of  a  i-at,  being  of  gi-eat  length ;  under  her 
chinne  on  either  side  a  bagge,  into  the  which  she  gathei-ed  her  meate,  when  she  hath  filled  her  bellie, 
abroad.     The  people  do  eat  their  bodies,  and   make  accoiupt  of  their  skinnes,  for  their  Kuig's  coat  was 
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made  out  of  tlifin."  Tlie  fiirnipr  will  readily  recognize  the  little  Inirrowing  squirrel  that  ruins  his  fields 
of  alfalfa,  where  the  ground  cannot  be  overflowed  to  drown  them.  "Our  General  called  this  countrev 
Nova  Albion,  and  that  for  tvyo  causes;  the  one  in  respect  of  the  white  bankes  and  cliffes  which  lie 
toward  the  sea;  and  the  other  bscause  it  might  have  some  affinitie  with  our  countrey  in  name,  which 
sometime  was  so  called. 

"There  is  no  part  of  earth  here  to  be  taken  up,  wherein  there  is  not  a  i-easonable  quantitie  of  gold  or 
silver.  Before  sailing  away  our  General  set  up  a  monument  of  our  being  there,  as  also  of  her  majestie's 
right  and  title  to  the  same,  viz.:  a  plate  nailed  upon  a  faire  great  poste,  wliereupon  was  engraved  her 
majestie's  name,  the  day  and  yeare  of  our  arrival  there,  with  the  free  giving  up  of  the  province  and  people 
into  her  majestie's  hands,  together  with  her  highne.ss'  picture  and  arms,  in  a  piece  of  five  pence  of  current 
English  money  under  the  plate,  whereunder  was  also  written  the  name  of  our  General." 

The  incentive  that  prompted  all  nations  to  discoveries  and  oojupation  along  the  Pacific  coast  is 
forcibly  and  plainly  given  by  King  Pliilip  Til.,  of  Spain,  in  his  message  to  his  viceroy  in  Mexico,  in 
which  he  .states  the  reason  why  he  issues  an  order  for  the  further  exploration  of  the  coast  and  its  occupation. 
The  docimient  was  dated  Aug\ist  16,  1606,  and  sets  forth  that,  "  Don  Pedro  de  Acunna,  Knight  of 
the  Oi-der  of  St.  John,  my  governor  and  captain-general  of  the  Phillipian  islands  and  president  of  my 
royal  audience  there.  You  are  hereby  given  to  understand  that  Don  Louis  de  Valasco,  my  late  viceroy 
in  New  Spain,  in  regard  to  the  great  distance  between  the  ))ort  of  Acapulco  and  those  islands,  the  fatigue 
hardships,  and  danger  of  that  voyage,  for  want  of  a  port  where  ships  might  put  in  an<l  pro\"ide  themselves 
with  water,  wood,  masts,  and  other  things  of  absolute  necessity,  determined  to  make  a  discovery,  and 
draiights,  with  observation  of  harbors  along  the  coast,  from  New  Spain  to  these  islands." 

The  cammuuication  goes  on  to  give  the  suc(!essive  events  in  the  prosecution  of  the  enterprise  until 
after  the  return  of  Viscaino's  expedition  in  1603,  and  then  adds,  speaking  of  the  Indians  found  upon  our 
coast,  "  that  their  clothing  is  of  the  skins  of  sea-wolves,  which  they  have  a  very  good  method  of  tanning 
and  pi-eparing,  and  that  they  have  abundance  of  flax,  hemj)  and  cotton,  and  that  the  said  Sebastian 
Viscaino  carefully  informed  hinrself  of  these  Indians  and  many  others  whom  he  discovered  along  the 
coast  for  above  800  leagues,  and  they  all  told  him  that  up  thi  countnj  thzre  wsre  large  towns,  silosr,  and 
gold;  wfisnce  he  is  inelinid  to  believe  that  great  riches  ni'ig  he  discovered,  especially  as  in  some  parts  of  the 
land  veins  oj' metal  are  to  bejomid." 

Thus  the  Spanish  crown  gives  the  reasons  for  wishing  to  occupy  the  country,  and  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the.se  inducements  were  equally  strong  with  other  powers  that  were  hostile  to  Spain.  Ven- 
egas,  in  his  efforts  to  justify  the  Jesuits,  gives  the  additional  reasons  not  mentioned  by  the  king,  Avhy 
the  opposing  countries,  Spain  and  England,  should  desire  to  possess  it.  He  saj's  :  "That  in  the  mean- 
time the  English  should  find  out  the  so-much-desired  passage  to  the  South  Sea,  by  the  north  of  America 
and  above  California,  which  passage  is  not  universally  denied,  and  one  day  may  be  found  ;  that  they 
may  fortify  themselves  on  both  sides  of  this  i)assage,  and  thus  extend  the  English  dominion  from  the 
north  to  the  south  of  America,  so  as  to  border  on  our  possessions.  Should  English  colonies  and  garrisons 
be  established  along  tlie  coast  of  America  on  the  South  Sea  beyond  Cape  Mendocino,  or  lower  down  on 
California  itself  England  would  then,  without  control,  reign  mistress  of  the  sea  and  its  commerce,  and 
be  able  to  threaten  by  land  and  sea  the  territories  of  Spain  ;  invade  them  on  occasion  from  the  E.,  W., 
N.  and  S.,  hem  them  in  and  press  them  on  all  sides." 

With  all  these  causes  at  work  to  spur  forward  the  diflerent  powers  of  the  world— with  all  these 
visions  of  thing*  imagined,  that  lay  covered  up  in  the  land  unknown,  working  upon  the  fancy,  it  could 
do  naught  else  tlian  dot  the  high  seas  with  adventurers  and  the  fleets  of  empires.  Yet  one  hutidred  and 
sixty-three  years   passed,    after  the    first  discovery,    before  a    permanent  settlement  was  made  in  any 
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part  of  this  fabulous  land,  that  held  secreted  for  the  coming  generations,  within  its  limits,  the  realization 
of  all  their  wildest  hopes. 

There  remains  the  record  of  but  one  Spanish  navigator  who  passed  up  along  the  coast  of  California 
during  the  seventeenth  century.  His  name  was  Sebastian  Viscaino,  who  sailed  from  Acapulco  May  5, 
1602.  Passing  north  along  the  coast  of  Lower  California,  he  discovered  the  harbors  of  San  Diego  and 
Monterey,  the  latter  being  named  by  him  in  memory  of  his  friend,  the  viceroy  of  Mexico.  At  this 
point  he  sent  liack  liis  .sick,  then  moved  on  up  the  coast,  leaving  Monterej'  harbt)r  to  slumter  for  one 
hundred  and  sixty-six  yeai-s,  disturbed  only  by  the  winds,  and  the  bdha^  of  the  natives.  His  coui-se  was 
close  in  along  the  shore,  searching  for  harbore,  where  a  station  to  supjily  the  East  India  galleons  might 
be  established.  Reaching  a  point  a  few  miles  below  the  bay  tliat  we  now  know  a.s  San  Fi-aucisco,  his 
evil  genius  sent  him  out  to  sea,  where  he  continued  north,  keeping  the  land  in  sight,  tmd  thus  passed 
that  port.  Coming  opposite  to  what  is  now  known  as  Drake's  bay,  behind  Point  Reyes,  where  that 
famous  .sea-king  spent  those  thirty-six  days  when  lie  landed  and  took  po.ssession  of  the  country  for  Eng- 
land, he  changed  his  course  and  put  into  shore  in  search  of  the  cargo  of  a  vessel  called  the  San  Augustine, 
that  had  been  wrecked  there  in  1595.  The  learned  historian,  Juan  de  Torquematla,  writing  in  1615, 
says  :  "  He  anchored  behind  a  point  of  rocks  called  '  La  Punta  de  los  Reyes,'  in  the  port  San  Francisco." 
Finduig  nothing,  he  continued  his  voyage  towards  the  north,  keeping  the  land  in  view,  until  he  had 
sighted  Cape  Mendocino,  when  a  council  of  his  associates  was  called  to  decide  what  it  was  best  to  do 
under  the  circumstances.  But  six  able-bodied  men  were  left  on  the  vessel  ;  had  there  been  foui-teen  it 
was  the  general's  intention  to  push  on  nortli  to  latitude  46°,  where  the  Columbia  river  empties  into  the 
Pacific  ocean.  He  believed  from  all  tliat  he  could  learn  that  it  was  the  straits  of  Anian,  that  at  the  time 
was  supposed  to  .separate  Asia  from  America,  and  connect  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  through  whitli 
he  proposed  to  sail  to  Spain. 

The  condition  of  the  crew  is  bej'ond  the  power  of  pen  to  describe  ;  the  following  from  that  of  Tor- 
Cjuemada,  who  was  writing  of  them,  will  give  some  idea  of  what  the  navigator  of  those  early  times  had 
to  contend  witli,  having  no  means  of  j)reser\-ing  on  shipboard,  foi-  long  voyages,  vegetables  for  footl,  to 
ward  ofi'  the  horrible  disease.  After  describing  the  progress  of  the  disorder,  he  .saj'S  ;  "  Nor  is  the  least 
ease  to  be  expected  from  change  of  place,  as  the  slightest  motion  is  attended  with  such  severe  pains  that 
they  must  be  very  fond  of  life  who  woidd  not  willingly  lay  it  down  on  the  fii-st  ajjpeai-ance  of  so  terrible 
a  distemper.  This  virulent  humour  makes  such  ravages  in  the  body  that  it  is  entirely  covered  with  ulcers, 
and  the  poor  patients  are  unable  to  bear  the  least  pressure ;  even  the  very  clothes  laid  on  them  deprive 
them  of  life.  Thus  they  lie  groaning  and  incapable  of  any  relief.  For  the  greatest  assistance  possible 
to  be  given  them,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  is  not  to  touch  them,  nor  even  the  bed-clothes. 
These  effects,  liowever  melancholy,  are  not  the  only  ones  produced  by  this  pestilential  humour.  In  many, 
the  gums,  botli  of  the  upper  and  lowei  jaws,  are  pressed  both  within  and  without  to  such  a  degree  that 
tlie  teeth  cannot  touch  one  another,  and  withal  so  loose  and  bare  that  they  shake  with  the  least  motion 
jf  the  head,  and  some  of  the  patients  spit  their  teeth  out  with  their  saliva.  Thus  they  were  unable  to 
receive  any  food  but  liquid,  as  gruel,  broth,  milk  of  almonds,  and  tlie  like.  This  gi-adually  brought  on 
so  gi-eat  a  weakness  that  they  died  while  talking  to  their  friends.  *  *  *  *  Some,  by  way  of  ease, 
made  loud  complaints,  others  lamented  their  sins  with  the  deepest  contrition,  some  died  talking,  some 
sleeping,  some  eating,  some  whilst  sitting  up  in  their  beds." 

We  must  pass  without  further  notice  the  details  of  this  voyage,  except  to  note  that  it  retunied  to 
Mexico  in  Mai-ch,  1603.  Much  of  what  has  been  given  hei-e  of  tlie  haixlships  of  that  celebrated  voyage 
has  been  for  the  purpose  of  impi-essiug  upon  the  mind  of  the  reiuler  a  knowledge  of  some  of  the  obstacles 
that  guarded  the  ajiproach  to  our  land,  which  combined  with  her  rocky  shore  and  uncultivated  soil,  placed 
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at  the  threshold  against  invasion  a  more  formidable  and  dreaded  defense  than  was  the  fabled  winged 
serpent  that  guarded  the  approach  to  the  Indies. 

In  1606,  the  king  issued  orders  that  a  supply  station  for  the  East  Indies  be  established  at  Monterey, 
but  the  order  was  never  executed,  and  nothing  further  towards  settlement  was  attempted  until  1683, 
when  Admiral  Otoudo  headed  an  expedition,  by  water,  to  take  possession  of  the  countrj'.  He  landed  at 
La  Paz,  erected  a  church,  and  made  that  his  headquarters.  Father  Kino  was  in  charge  of  the  religious 
part  of  the  enterprise,  and  set  about  learning  the  Indian  language,  and  soon  had  translated  into  their 
tongue  the  creeds  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  efl'ort  lasted  about  three  years ;  during  the  time  they 
were  visited  with  an  eighteen  months'  drouth,  and  before  they  had  recovered  from  the  blow,  received 
orders  to  put  to  sea,  and  bring  into  Acapulco  safely  the  SpauLsh  galleon,  then  in  danger  of  ca)>ture  by 
the  Dutch  ])rivateei-s  that  were  lying  in  wait  for  her.  This  was  successfully  accomjilished,  the  treasure- 
ship  was  conveyed  safely  in,  but  the  act  resulted  in  the  abandonment  again  of  the  occupation  of 
California. 

The  society  of  Jesuits  was  then  solicited  by  the  government  of  Spain  to  undertake  the  conquest,  and 
was  offered  §40,000  yearly  from  the  royal  treasury  to  aid  them  in  the  enterprise.  But  they  declined  the 
undertaking,  and  Spain  was  at  last  forced  to  abandon  the  attempt  to  occupy  the  country,  though  it  was 
believed  to  be  the  rival  of  the  legendary  El  Dorado,  and  a  key  to  the  defenses  of  her  possessions  already 
obtained  in  the  new  world.  For  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  years  since  Cortez  first  established  a  colony 
on  her  coast  had  the  treasure  of  private  citizens  and  the  government  of  Spain  been  poured  out  in  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  to  hold  the  country  by  explorations  and  colonies ;  but  the  time  had  come  when  they 
were  forced  to  yield  its  possession  to  its  native  tribes,  and  acknowledge  defeat. 


CHAPTER    II. 

Occupation  of  Lower  California  by  the  Jesuits. 

Why  a  Partial  History  of  Lower  California  is  Given— Father  Kino  or  Kuhn — His  Great  Undertaking — His  Plan — The 
Means— Tlie  Mode  of  Applying  the  Means— His  Exalted  Qualities— Cost  to  Spain  of  a  Failure  to  Occupy — The 
Difficulties  that  Beset  the  Enterprise — Father  Kino  Joined  by  Salva  Tierra  and  Ugarte — The  Order  Given  Permit- 
ting the  Jesuits  to  Enter  upon  the  Conquest — The  Expedition  Sails — It  Lands  and  Takes  Possession  of  the  Country — 
The  Indians  Attack  the  Mission — They  are  Defeated  and  Sue  for  Peace — How  the  Priests  Induced  them  to  Work — 
The  Plan  of  Operations  Acted  Upon  by  the  Priests — It  Proved  to  be  a  Success — They  Became  the  Pioneers  in 
Manufacturing,  Ship-Building,  Wine-Culture,  Martyrdom  and  Civilization  before  they  were  Banished — The  Reason 
why  a  Complete  History  of  the  Peninsula  is  not  Given. 

It  may  occur  to  the  mind  of  the  reader,  tliat  any  part  of  a  history  of  the  settlement  of  Lower 
CaUfomia,  one  of  the  states  of  Mexico,  is  not  a  pertinent  subject  to  be  reckoned  properly  among  the 
events  constituting  the  history  of  our  California.  Yet  it  would  seem  impoi-tant,  when  one  comes  to 
undei-stand  that  the  peninsula  was  the  door  through  which,  in  after  time,  civilization  was  to  enter  our 
golden  land.  It  was  the  nvirsery  where  experience  taught  a  religious  sect  how  to  enter,  then  exist,  and 
finally  subdue  the  land. 

In  the  preceding  cha|)t«r  is  noted  the  last  expedition  before  the  final  abandonment  by  Spain  of  any 
further  attempt  to  occupy  a  part  of  California.       With  that  expedition  was  a  monk  who  had  voluntarily 
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abandoned  a  lucrative  and  honoi-able  position  as  a  professor  in  Ingolstadt  College.  He  had  made  a  vow, 
while  lying  at  the  point  of  death,  to  his  patron  Saint,  Fi-ancis  Xavier,  that  if  he  should  i-ecover,  he  would, 
in  the  remaining  yeai-s  of  his  life,  follow  the  example  set  in  the  lifetime  of  that  patix)n.  He  did  i-ecover, 
resigned  his  professoi-ship,  and  crossed  the  sea  to  Mexico,  and  eventually  became  the  one  who,  as  a  mis- 
sionary-, accompanied  that  last  expedition.  He  was  a  German  by  bii-th,  and  his  name  in  hi.s  native  land 
was  Kuhn,  but  the  iSjianiards  have  recorded  it  as  Father  Eusebio  Fi-aucLsco  Kino. 

Father  Kino  had  become  strongly  imju-essed  in  his  visit  to  the  country  with  the  feasibility  of  a  plan 
by  which  the  land  might  be  taken  posse.ssion  of  and  held.  His  object  was  not  the  con([uest  of  a  kingdom, 
but  the  convei-sion  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  Siiviug  of  souls.  His  plan  was  to  go  into  the  country  and 
teach  the  Indians  the  principles  of  the  Catholic  faith,  educate  them  to  support  themselves  by  tilling  the 
soil,  and  improvement  through  the  experience  of  the  advantages  to  be  obtained  by  industry;  the  end  of  all 
being  to  i-aise  up  a  Catholic  province  for  the  Spanish  crown,  and  people  paradise  with  the  souls  of  con- 
verted heathen.  Tlie  means  to  be  employed  in  accomplishing  this  were  the  j)rie.sts  of  the  order  of  Jesuits, 
protected  by  a  small  garri.son  of  .soldiers,  both  sustained  by  contributions  from  those  friendly  to  the  enter- 
jirise.  The  mode  of  applying  the  means  wa.*;,  to  tii-st  occupy  some  favorable  place  in  the  country,  where,  pro- 
tected by  a  small  garrison,  a  storehouse  and  church  could  be  erected  that  would  render  the  fathers'  main- 
tenance and  life  comparatively  secure.  This  would  give  them  an  opportunity  to  win  the  confidence  of 
the  Indians,  by  a  patient,  long-continued,  uniform  system  of  affectionate  intercourse  and  just  dealing,  and 
then  use  then-  appeliteg  as  the  means  by  which  to  convert  their  souls. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  appreciate  the  grand  conception,  to  realize,  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  ta.sk  undertaken  by  that  monastic  Hercules.  With  a  heart  that  loved  humanity  because  it 
had  a  soul,  with  a  charity  that  forgave  all  things  except  a  death  in  sin,  infolding  with  affection  all  the 
images  of  the  Creator,  with  a  tongue  that  made  the  hearer  listen  for  the  voice  of  angels,  with  a  faith  in 
success  like  one  of  the  cho.sen  twelve,  he  became  an  enthusiast,  and  was  to  California  what  John  the 
Baptist  was  to  Christianity,  the  forerunner  of  a  change  to  come.  And  the  end  is  not  yet — it  will  never 
be,  for  eternity  will  swallow  it  uji. 

Spain  had  spent  vast  treasures  in  that  century  and  a  half  of  unsuccessful  effort  to  survey  and  occupy 
the  upper  Pacific  coast.  The  fii-st  colony,  established  in  1536  by  Cortez,  had  cost  8400,000  ;  the  last,  by 
'  Otondo,  1683,  $225,400,  to  which  add  all  the  expensive  efforts  that  occ\irred  between  those  dates,  and 
the  total  foots  among  the  millions.  So  vast  an  outlay,  followed  by  no  favorable  result,  rendered  the 
subject  one  of  annpyance,  and  clothed  with  contempt  any  that  were  \-isionary  enough  to  advocate  a  fur- 
ther prosecution  of  such  an  enterprise,  so  repeatedly  demonstrated  to  be  but  a  "delusion  and  a  snare.  " 

With  such  an  outlook,  uncheering,  unfriendly,  ■n-ith  no  reward  to  ui-ge  to  action,  except  beyond  the 
grave,  with  a  prospect  of  defeat  and  a  probability  of  martyrdom  as  a  result.  Father  Kino  started,  on 
the  twentieth  of  October,  1686,  to  travel  over  Mexico,  and,  by  preaching,  urge  his  views  and  hoi>es  of 
the  enterpiise.  He  soon  met  on  the  way  a  congenial  spirit.  Father  Juan  Maria  Salva  Tierra ;  and  then 
arlother.  Father  Juan  Ugart«,  added  his  great  executive  ability  to  the  cause.  Their  united  efforts  resulted 
in  obtaining  sufficient  funds  by  subscription.  Then  they  procured  a  warrant  from  the  king  for  the  oi-der 
of  Jesuits  to  enter  upon  the  conquest  of  California,  at  their  own  exjjense,  for  the  benefit  of  the  crown. 
The  oi"der  was  given  February  5,  1697,  and  it  had  required  eleven  yeai-s  of  constant  urging  to  procure 
it.  October  10,  of  the  same  year,  Salva  Tierra  sailed  from  the  coast  of  Mexico  to  put  in  operation 
Kino's  long-cherished  scheme  of  conquest.  The  exjiedition  consisted  of  one  small  ves.sel  and  a  long-lwat, 
in  wliich  were  provisions,  the  necessarj'  ornaments  and  furniture  for  fitting  up  a  i-ude  church,  and  Father 
Tierra,  accompanied  by  six  soldiei-s  and    three  Indians.        It  was  aix  unpretentious  army,  going  forth  to 
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conquest,  to  achieve  with  the  cross  what   the  army,  navy,   and  power  of  a  kingdom  combined  had  failed 
to  do. 

On  the  nineteenth  of  October,  1679,  they  reached  the  point  selected  on  the  east  coast  of  the  peninsula, 
and  says  Venegas  : — "  The  provisions  and  animals  were  landed,  together  with  the  baggage  ;  the  Father, 
though  the  head  of  the  expedition,  being  the  first  to  load  his  shoulders.  The  barracks  for  the  little 
garrison  were  now  built,  and  a  line  of  circumvallation  thrown  up.  In  the  center  a  tent  was  pitched 
for  a   temporary  chapel  ;  before   it  was  erected  a  crucifix,  with  a  garland  of  flowers.  *  *  * 

The   image   of   our  Lady  of  Loretto,  as  patroness  of  the  conquest,  was  brought  in  procession  from  the 
boat,  and  placed  with  pi-oper  solemnity." 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  the  same  month,  formal  possession  was  taken  of  the  country  in  "  his  majesty's 
name,  "  an<l  has  never  since  Ijeen  abandoned. 

Immediately  the  priest  initiated  the  plan  of  convei-sion.  He  called  together  the  Indians,  explained 
to  them  the  catechism,  prayed  over  the  rosary,  and  then  distributed  among  them  a  half  bushel  of  boiled 
c(yrn.  The  corn  was  a  success — they  were  very  fond  of  it  ;  but  the  prayers  and  catechism  were  "  bad  medi- 
cine. "  They  wanted  more  corn  and  less  prayers,  and  proceeded  to  steal  it  from  the  sacks.  This  was 
stopped  by  excluding  them  from  the  fort,  and  they  were  kindly  informed  that  corn  would  be  forthcoming 
only  as  a  reward  for  attendance  and  attention  at  the  devotions.  This  created  immediate  hcstilitv,  and 
the  natives  foi-med  a  conspiracy  to  murder  the  garrison  and  have  a  big  com-eat  on  the  thirty-fii-st  day  of 
October,  only  twelve  days  after  the  fii-st  landing  of  the  expedition  upon  the  coast.  The  design  was  dis- 
covered and  happily  frustrated,  when  a  geneial  league  was  entered  into  among  several  ti'ibes,  and  a 
descent  was  made  upon  the  fort  by  about  five  hundred  Indians.  The  jiriest  nished  upon  the  fortifications 
and  warned  them  to  desist,  begging  them  to  go  away,  telling  them  that  they  would  be  killed  if  they  did 
not ;  but  his  solicitude  for  their  safety  was  responded  to  by  a  n\imber  of  arrows  from  the  natives,  when 
he  came  down  and  the  battle  began  in  earnest.  The  assailants  went  down  like  gi-a-ss  before  the  scythe, 
as  the  little  garrison  opened  with  their  tire-arms  in  volleys  upon  the  unprotected  mass,  and  they  im- 
mediately beat  a  hasty  retreat,  where  at  a  safe  distance  they  sent  in  one  of  their  number  to  beg  for 
peace  ;  wlio,  says  Venegas,  "  with  teare  assured  our  men  that  it  was  those  of  the  neighVjoring  rancheria 
imder  him  who  had  first  formed  the  plot,  and  on  account  of  the  paucity  of  their  numbers,  had  sjiirited 
up  the  other  nations  ;  adding,  that  those  being  irritated  by  the  death  of  their  companions  were  for  revenge- 
ing  them,  but  that  both  the  one  and  the  other  sincerely  repented  of  their  attempt.  A  little  while  after 
came  the  women  with  their  children,  mediating  a  peace,  as  is  the  custom  of  the  country.  They  sat 
down  weeping  at  the  gate  of  the  camp,  with  a  thousand  promises  of  amendment,  and  offering  to  give  up 
their  children  as  hostages  for  the  perfoi-mance.  Father  Salva  Tierra  heard  them  with  his  usual  mildness, 
shewing  tliem  the  wickedness  of  the  i>rocedure,  and  if  their  husbands  would  behave  better,  ]iromised 
them  peace,  au  amnesty,  and  forgetfulness  of  all  that  was  past ;  he  also  distributed  among  them  several 
little  presents,  and  to  remove  any  mistnist  they  might  have,  he  took  one  of  the  children  in  hostage, 
and  thus  they  returned  in  high  spirits  to  the  rancherias.  " 

Tims  was  the  first  contest  brought  to  a  tennination  eminently  satisfactory  to  the  colonists.  The 
soldiei-s'  guns  had  taught  the  Indians  respect,  and  the  sacks  of  corn  allured  them  back  for  the  priests  to 
teach  them  the  Catholic  faith. 

We  quote  further  from  tlie  Jesuit  historian, Venegas,  that  the  reader  may  get  a  coirect  undei-stand- 
ing  of  the  manner  in  which  the  fathers  treated  the  aboriginal  occupants  of  tlie  country,  and  tlie  way 
they  conquered  the  ignorance,  indolence  and  viciousness  of  those  tribes.  In  si)eaking  of  Father  Ugarte, 
the  historian  says  : — ■ 

"  In  the  morning,  after  saying  mass,  and  at  wliich  he  obliged  them  to  attend  with  oixler  and  resjject. 
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he  gave  a  breakfast  of  pozoli  to  those  who  were  to  work,  set  them  about  building  the  church  and  houses 
for  himself  and  his  Indians,  clearing  gi-ound  for  cultivation,  making  ti-enches  for  conveyance  of  water, 
holes  for  planting  trees,  or  digging  and  preparing  the  ground  for  sowing.  In  the  building  part  Father 
Ugarte  was  master,  overseer,  carpenter,  bricklayer  and  laborer.  For  the  Indians,  though  animated  by 
his  example,  could  neither  bj-  gifts  nor  kind  speeches  be  prevailed  upon  to  shake  off  tlieir  innate  sloth, 
and  were  sure  to  slacken  if  they  (Ud  not  see  the  father  work  harder  than  any  of  them  ;  so  he  was  the 
first  in  fetching  stones,  treading  the  clay,  mixing  the  sand,  cutting,  caiTving  and  bai-king  the  timber ; 
removing  the  earth  and  fixing  materials.  He  was  equally  laborious  in  the  other  tasks,  sometimes 
felling  the  trees  with  his  axe,  sometimes  with  his  spade  in  his  hand  diggbig  up  the  earth,  sometimes 
with  an  ii'on  crow  splitting  rocks,  sometimes  disposing  the  water-ti-enches,  sometimes  leading  the  beasts 
and  cattle,  wliich  he  had  procured  for  his  mission,  to  pasture  and  water ;  thus,  by  his  ow]\  example; 
teaching  the  several  kinds  of  labor.  The  Indians,  whose  narrow  ideas  and  dullness  could  not  at  first 
enter  into  the  utility  of  these  fatigues,  which  at  the  same  time  deprived  them  of  their  customary  free- 
dom of  roving  among  the  forests,  on  a  thousand  occasions  suflSciently  tried  his  patience — coming  latt, 
not  caring  to  stir,  running  away,  jeeiing  him,  and  sometimes  even  forming  combinations,  and  threat- 
ening death  and  destruction  ;  all  this  was  to  be  borne  with  unwearied  jiatience,  having  no  other 
recour.se  than  afiability  and  kindness,  sometimes  intermixed  with  gravity  to  strike  respect ;  also  taking 
care  not  to  tire  them,  and  suit  him.self  to  their  weakness.  In  the  evening  the  father  led  them  a  second 
time  in  their  devotions  ;  in  which  the  rosaiy  was  pi-ayed  over,  and  the  catechism  explained  :  and  the 
service  was  followed  by  the  dLstribution  of  some  provisions.  At  first  they  were  very  troublesome  all 
the  time  of  the  sermon,  jesting  and  sneering  at  what  he  said.  This  the  father  bore  with  for  a  while, 
and  then  proceeded  to  reprove  them  ;  but  finding  they  were  not  to  be  kept  in  oi-der,  he  made  a  very 
dangHrous  experiment  of  what  could  be  done  by  fear.  Near  him  .stood  an  Indian  in  high  reputation 
for  strength,  and  who,  jiresuming  on  this  advantage,  the  only  quality  esteemed  by  them,  took  upon  him- 
self to  be  more  rude  than  the  others.  Father  Ugarte,  who  was  a  large  man,  and  of  uncommon  strength, 
observing  the  Indian  to  be  in  the  height  of  his  laughter,  and  making  signs  of  mockery  to  the  others,  seized 
him  by  the  hair  and  lifting  him  up  swung  him  to  and  fro  ;  at  this  the  rest  ran  away  in  the  utmost  teri-or. 
They  .soon  returned,  one  after  anotlier,  and  the  father  so  far  succeeded  to  intimidate  them  that  they  behaved 
more  regularly  for  the  future."  In  writing  of  the  same  priest  and  his  labors  in  starting  a  mission  in  an- 
other place,  this  historian  relates  that:  "He  endeavored, by  little  pi-esents  and  caresses,  to  gain  the  afiections 
of  his  Indians ;  not  so  much  that  they  should  a-ssist  him  in  the  building  as  that  they  might  take  a  liking 
to  the  catechism,  which  lie  explained  to  them  as  well  as  lie  could,  by  the  help  of  some  Indians  of  Loretto, 
while  he  was  perfecting  himself  in  their  language.  But  his  kindness  was  lost  on  the  adults,  who,  from 
their  invincible  sloth,  could  not  be  brought  to  help  him  in  any  one  thing,  though  they  partook  of,  and 
used  to  be  very  urgent  with  him  for,  pozoli  and  other  eatables.  He  was  now  obliged  to  have  recoui-se 
to  the  assistance  of  the  boys,  who,  being  allured  by  the  father  with  sweetmeats  and  presents,  accom- 
panied him  wherever  he  would  liave  them  ;  and  to  habituate  these  to  any  work  it  was  necessary  to 
make  use  of  artifice.  Sometimes  he  laid  a  wager  with  them  who  should  .soonest  pluck  up  the  mesquites 
and  small  ti-ees ;  sometimes  he  ofiered  reward  to  those  who  took  away  most  earth  ;  and  it  suflSces  to 
say  that  in  forming  tlie  bricks  he  made  Iiirnself  a  bov  with  Ixiys,  challenged  them  to  play  with  the 
earth,  and  dance  ii])on  the  clay.  The  father  used  to  take  off  his  .sandals  and  tread  it,  in  which  he  was 
followed  by  the  boys  skipping  and  dancing  on  the  clay,  and  the  father  with  them.  The  boys  sang,  and 
were  highly  delighted  ;  the  father  also  sang,  and  thus  they  continued  dancing  and  treading  the  clay  in 
ditfer«'nt  parts  till  meal-time.  This  enabled  him  to  erect  his  poor  dwelling  and  the  church,  at  the 
dedication  of  which   the  other   fathers  assisted.       He  made  use  of  several  such   contrivances  in  oi-der  to 
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learn  their  language  ;  first  teacliing  the  boys  several  Spanish  words,  that  they  might  afterwards  teach 
him  their  language.  When,  by  tlie  help  of  these  masters,  the  interpreters  of  Loretto,  and  his  own 
observation  and  discouree  with  the  adults,  he  had  attained  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  it,  he  began  to 
catechise  these  poor  gentiles,  using  a  thousand  endearing  ways,  that  they  should  come  to  the  catechism. 
He  likewise  made  use  of  his  boys  for  carrying  on  tlieir  instruction.  Thus,  with  invincible  patience  and 
firmness  under  excessive  labors,  he  went  on  humanizing  tlie  savages  who  lived  on  the  spot,  those  of  the 
neighboring  rancheriits,  and  othei-s,  whom  he  sought  among  woods,  breaches  and  caverns  ;  going  about 
everywhere,  that  he  at  length  administered  baptism  to  many  adults,  and  bi-ought  this  new  settlement 
into  some  form." 

In  this  manner  those  devoted  fathers  struggled  on  through  seventy  years  of  ceaseless  toil  to  plant 
the  cross  through  that  worthless  peninsula  of  Lower  California — ^a  land  that  God  seemed  to  have  left  un- 
finished at  the  eve  of  ci-eation,  intending  it  for  solitude  and  the  home  of  the  cactus,  the  serjjent,  and  the 
tarantula. 

Tiie  plan  of  subduing  the  savages  will  be  readily  seen  from  what  Venegas  records,  and  it  proved  to 
be  successful.  The  missions,  some  of  them  always,  all  of  them  for  a  time,  were  supported  by  remittances 
from  Mexico,  until  the  Indians  could  be  christianized  and  educated  to  woik,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the 
fathers,  make  the  missions  self-supporting.  Within  the  first  eight  years  there  were  expended,  in  estab- 
lishing six  missions,  fifty-eight  thousand  dollars,  and  one  million  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand 
dollare  in  supporting  the  Indians  that  were  subject  to  them. 

The  after  events  that  constituted  the  history  of  the  peninsula  are  a  continuous  succession  of  strongly 
marked  acts  that  would  make  an  interesting  book  for  one  to  peruse  who  is  seeking  the  history  of  the 
Indians  as  a  race;  but  not  of  sufficient  importance  as  an  adjunct  to  California  history  to  warrant  their 
relation  in  this  work.  Therefore  they  will  be  passed,  enough  having  been  given  to  show  the  reader  how 
the  Catholics  became  the  conquerors  of  the  country.  In  1767,  the  Jesuits  were  expelled  from  the  Span- 
ish dominions,  and  forced  to  abandon  their  work  in  Lower  California;  but  they  left  behind  them  a 
record  of  having  paved  the  way  and  solved  the  problem  of  how  to  subdue  and  control  the  native  tribes 
of  the  West.  They  have  left  behind  them  the  record  of  having  become  the  pioneers  in  the  culture  of  the 
gi-ape  and  in  the  making  of  wine  on  this  coa.st,  having  sent  to  Mexico  their  \dntage  as  early  as  1706. 
They  were  the  pioneer  manufacturei-s,  having  taught  the  Indians  the  use  of  the  loom  in  the  manufacture 
of  cloth  as  early  as  1707.  They  built,  in  1719,  the  first  vessel  ever  launched  from  the  soil  of 
California,  calling  it  the  Triumph  of  the  Cross.  Two  of  their  number  sufiered  martyi-dom  at  the  hands 
of  the  Indians,  and  the  living  were  rewarded  for  those  years  of  toil,  of  privation  and  of  self-sacrifice,  by 
banishment  from  the  land  they  had  subdued ;  leaving,  for  their  successors,  the  Franciscans,  sixteen  flour- 
ishing missions,  and  thirty-six  villages,  as  testimonials  of  the  justice  and  wisdom  of  their  rule. 
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Prevents  Abandonment — Two  New  Expeditions  Start  in  Search  of  Monterey — Monterey  Found — What  Junipero 
Tliought  of  the  Port — They  take  Possession — Mission  of  San  Carlos  Established — They  Proceed  to  Scire  the  Little 
Devils  Away — Mission  of  San  Antonio  Established — First  Irrigation  in  California  and  the  Results — Mission  Estab- 
lished near  Los  Angeles,  called  San  Gabriel — Another  Miracle — Governor  Portala  Ketums  to  Mexico,  the  Bearer 
of  Welcome  News — Father  .Junipero  also  Visits  Mexico — The  Pioneer  Overland  Expedition  from  Mexico  by  Captain 
Aiiza — He  returns  to  Mexico — Attempt  to  Destroy  the  Mission  at  San  Diego  by  the  Indians — The  First  Vessel 
Kn  iwn  to  have  been  in  the  Harbor  of  San  Francisco— Death  of  Father  Junipero  Scrro — Why  a  Full  History  of 
the  Missions  is  not  given — The  General  Plan  of  their  Location,  and  Reason  for  it — Russians  Interfere  ^vith  the 
Plan—  Population  as  given  by  Humboldt. 

The  Franciscan  order  of  tlie  Catliolio  ('hiiicli  had  no  sooner  become  possessed  of  the  missions  estab- 
lished on  tlie  peninsula  by  the  Jesuits,  than  another  order  of  tliat  chuieli,  called  the  Dominican,  laid 
claim  to  a  portion  of  them.  The  Franciscans  deemed  it  a  work  and  class  of  property  that  should  not  be 
segregated,  and  expressed  a  jireference  of  yielding  the  whole  ratiier  than  a  part,  and  eventually  turned  it 
all  over  to  the  Dominicans.  This  willingness  to  abandon  the  field  to  their  rivals  was  not,  what  it  might 
at  first  seem  to  be,  a  spirit  of  self-abnegation.  It  was  rather  tlie  wisdom  of  the  serjient  that  lay  con- 
cealed under  an  exterior  of  apparent  harmlessness  like  that  of  the  dove. 

As  before  stated  in  this  work,  the  process  of  occupying  the  peninsula  of  Lower  California  had  been 
a  school  wherein  the  Catholic  C'hurch  had  educated  the  world  in  tlie  ]>ro]ier  means  to  be  employed  in 
making  a  conquest  of  the  coast  Indians  and  their  country.  Tt  had  been  a  ]>art  of  the  original  plan  of 
the  Jesuits  to  extend  the  missions  on  up  the  country,  along  the  coast,  until  a  chain  of  connection  had 
been  formed  from  La  Paz  in  the  soutii  to  those  .straits  in  the  north  that  the  nautical  world  supposed 
separated  Asia  from  America,  and  called  at  that  time  the  "Straits  of  Anian."  But  they  were  not  per- 
mitted to  p3rfe?t  tli"^  plan,  beini,'  bmishe  1  before  their  CDnquests  had  reached  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
jieninsula. 

The  Franei.scans  gave  u])  the  possession  of  the  territoiy  of  their  rivals  to  the  Dominicans  with  the 
imi  pose  of  entering  fui-tlier  north  and  taking  jiossession  of  the  country  that  lieretofore  had  only  lieen  seen 
"as  through  a  glass  darkly,"  and  thus  perfect  the  original  plan.  In  this  way  they  hoped  to  become  pos- 
sessors of  a  better  land,  wliere  legend  had  located  the  gold  and  rich  siUer  mines,  from  wlience  the  Aztecs 
liad  drawn  their  treiusure. 
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In  pursuance  of  this  jjlan  there  was  issucfl  by  the  Spanish  crown  an  order  calling  foi-  the  rediscovery 
of  the  bays  in  tlie  upper  coast,  and  an  occupation  of  the  country.  In  response  to  the  order,  an  expedi- 
tion started  in  1769,  under  the  management  of  J unipero  Sen'O,  a  Franciscan  monk.  His  immediate 
intention  was  to  found  three  missions  in  Up))er  California — one  at  San  Diego,  one  at  Monterey,  and  the 
third  between  those  places.  The  general  object  of  the  e.xpedition  is  laid  down  by  Joseph  De  Galvez  as 
being  "To  enlablish  the  Catholic  religion  among  a  numerous  heathen  people,  axihnmi-ged  in  the  obscure  dark- 
ness of  paganism,  to  extend  the  dominion  of  the  King,  our  Lord,  and  to  protect  the  peninsula  from  the 
ambitious  views  of  foreign  nations." 

He  also  sets  forth  that  this  had  been  the  object  of  the  Spanish  crown  since  the  report  of  the  dis- 
coveries by  Viscaino  in  1603.  It  was  deemed  expedient  to  divide  the  expedition,  and  send  a  portion  of 
it  by  sea  in  theu'  tliree  vessels,  leaving  the  remainder  to  go  from  Mexico  overland  by  way  of  the  most 
northerly  of  the  old  missions.  Accordingly,  on  the  ninth  of  Januaiy,  1769,  the  ship  Snn  fVfrfos  sailed 
from  La  Paz,  followed  on  the  fifteenth  of  February  by  the  San  Antonio.  The  last  to  sail  was  the  San 
Joseph,  on  the  sixteenth  of  June,  and  she  was  never  afterwards  heard  from.  The  ocean  swallowed  her 
up,  with  the  crew  that  had  thus  been  summoned  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  army  that  in  the  past  centuries 
had  sought  by  sea  the  rock-bound  coast  of  California,  to  find  instead  the  boundless  shore  of  an  unexplored 
etei'nity.  The  vessels  were  all  loaded  with  provisions,  numerous  seeds,  grain  to  sow,  farming  utensils, 
chui-ch  ornaments,  furniture,  and  ])assengers,  their  destination  being  the  jjort  of  San  Diego.  The  first 
to  i-each  that  place  was  the /6an  J  «<wm'o.  She  arrived  on  the  eleventh  of  April,  having  lost  eight  of  her  crew 
with  scurvy.  Twenty  days  later  the  San  Carlos  made  her  laborious  way  into  port,  with  only  the  captain, 
the  cook  and  one  seaman  left  alive  of  her  crew,  the  balance  having  fallen  victims  of  that  terrible  scourge 
of  the  early  navigators. 

The  ]iarty  that  was  to  go  overland  was  also  divided  into  two  companies:  one,  \mder  command  of 
Fernando  Revera  Moncada,  was  to  assemble  at  the  northern  limit  of  the  peninsula,  where  was  located 
the  most  northerly  mission,  and  take  two  hundi-ed  head  of  black  cattle  over  the  country  to  San  Diego, 
the  point  where  all  were  to  meet  in  the  new  land  to  be  subdued.  Revera  set  out  on  the  twenty-fourth 
of  March,  and  was  the  first  European  to  cross  the  southern  deserts  of  our  state.  He  reached  the  point 
of  general  i-endezvous  on  the  fourteenth  of  May,  after  having  spent  fifty-one  days  in  the  joiu-ney. 

The  governor  of  Lower  California,  Gaspar  de  Portala,  took  command  of  the  remaining  part  of  the 
land  expedition,  and  started.  May  fifteenth,  from  the  same  place  that,  on  the  frontier,  had  been  the 
]ioint  of  departure  for  Revera.  With  Portala  was  the  president,  under  whose  charge  the  whole  entei- 
j)rise  was  placed ;  and  of  this  man.  Father  Frances  Junipero  Serro,  the  pioneer  of  Califm-nia,  a  more  than 
]iassing  notice  would  seem  in  place.  He  was  born  on  an  island  in  the  Mediteiranean  sea,  and  from 
infancy  was  educated  with  a  view  of  becoming  a  priest  of  the  Romish  Church.  He  was  a  man  of 
eloquence  and  enthusiasm,  of  strong  personal  magnetLsm  and  power,  possessing  to  a  remarkable  degi-ee 
those  jjeculiarities  of  character  found  in  martyrs  and  dervishes.  He  had  gained  a  wide  reputation  as  a 
missionary  among  the  Indians  in  Mexico,  and  was  the  great  revivalist  in  his  church.  He  frequently 
aroused  his  congiegation  almost  to  frenzy  by  his  wild,  enthusiastic  demonstrations  of  religious  fervor. 
He  would  beat  himself  with  chains  and  stones,  and  apply  the  burning  torch  to  his  naketl  flesh,  to  show 
the  apathetics  the  need  of  crucifying  the  flesh  in  penance  for  their  sins.  On  one  occa.sion  his  self-inflicted 
punishment  with  the  cruel  chain  was  so  great  that  one  who  beheld  it  rushed  up  to  the  altar,  seized  the 
links  from  his  hands,  exclaiming,  "Let  a  sinner  sufler  penance,  father,  not  one  like  you,"  and  commenced 
beating  himself  with  them,  not  ceasing  until  he  fell  to  the  floor  in  a  swoon.  Such  was  the  man  and  his 
power  over  others,  to  whom  was  committed  the  task  of  a  "spii'itual  conquest"  of  Upper  or  New  California. 
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Edmond  Randolph,  in  his  vivid  and  excellent  Outline  of  the  History  of  California,  in  speaking  of 
this  man  and  liis  joniTiey  over  the  counti'V  to  enter  upon  his  new  field  of  dutv,  says: — 

"  It  was  May  before  he  joined  Portala  at  the  same  encampment  from  w-hich  Revera  set  out.  The 
reverend  Father  President  came  up  in  very  bad  condition.  He  was  traveling  with  an  escort  of  two 
soldiers,  and  hardly  able  to  get  on  or  off  his  mule.  His  foot  and  leg  were  gi-eatlv  inflamed,  and  the 
more  that  he  always  wore  sandals,  and  never  used  boots,  shoes  or  stockings.  His  priests  and  the 
governor  tried  to  dLssuade  him  from  the  undertaking,  but  he  said  he  would  rather  die  on  the  road,  yet 
he  hiul  faith  that  the  Lord  would  carry  him  safely  through.  *  *  *  On  the  second  day  out  his  pain 
was  so  gi-eat  that  he  could  neither  sit,  nor  stand,  nor  sleep,  and  Portala,  being  still  unable  to  induce  him 
to  return,  gave  ordei-s  for  a  litter  to  be  made.  Hearing  this.  Father  Junipero  was  greatly  distressed  on 
the  score  of  the  Indiiins,  who  would  have  to  carry  him.  He  prayed  fervently,  and  then  a  happy  thought 
occurred  to  liim.  He  called  one  of  the  muleteei-s,  and  addressed  him.  so  runs  the  .story,  in  the.se  woi-ds: 
'Son,  don't  you  know  some  remedy  for  the  soi-e  on  my  foot  and  leg!'  But  the  muleteer  answered, 
'  Father,  what  remedy  can  I  know  i  Am  I  a  surgeon  !  I  am  a  uuileteei-,  and  have  only  cured  the  sore 
backs  of  bea.sts.'  '  Then  consider  me  a  bea.st, '  said  tlie  father,  'and  this  sore,  that  has  produced  this 
swelling  of  my  legs  and  the  gi-ievous  pain  I  am  suffering,  and  that  neither  let  me  stand  nor  sleep,  to 
be  a  sore  back,  and  give  me  the  same  treatment  you  would  apply  to  a  beast.'  The  muleteer,  smiling,  a-s 
did  all  the  rest  who  heard  him,  answered,  '  I  will.  Father,  to  please  you  ; '  and  taking  a  small  piece  of 
tallow  mashed  it  between  two  stones,  mixing  it  with  herbs,  which  he  found  growing  close  by  ;  and 
having  heated  it  over  the  tire,  anointed  the  foot  and  leg,  leaving  a  plaster  of  it  on  the  sore.  God  wrought 
in  such  a  manner,  for  so  wrote  Father  Junipero  himself  from  San  Diego,  that  he  slept  all  that  night 
until  daybi-eak,  and  awoke  so  much  relieved  from  his  pains  that  he  got  u)>  and  said  matins  and  j)rime, 
and  afterwai-ds  mass,  as  if  he  had  never  suffered  such  an  accident,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
Governor  and  the  troop  at  .seeing  the  Fother  in  such  health  and  spirits  for  the  journey,  which  was  not 
delayed  a  moment  on  his  account.  Such  a  man  wa-s  Junipero  Serro,  and  so  he  journeyed  when  he  went 
to  conquer  California.  On  July  1,  1769,  they  reached  San  Diego,  all  well,  in  forty-six  days  after 
leaving  the  frontier." 

They  wei-e  the  la.st  of  the  several  divisions  to  arrive  at  that  ])oint,  and  wei-e  received  with  lieartfelt 
demonstrations  by  their  comi)anions,  some  of  whom  had  been  anxiously  awaiting  their  coming  for 
nearly  three  months. 

This  was  one  hundi-ed  and  twelve  years  ago,  and  was  tlie  era  from  which  dates  the  commencement  of 
a  history  of  the  European  nice  in  our  state.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  the  Visigoth  came  here  to  make  a 
home  where  he  exj)eeted  to  live  and  to  die.  It  was  an  epoch  in  time  of  gi-eat  moment  to  the  civilized 
world,  a  year  freighted  with  events  that  in  their  bearing  upon  the  family  of  men  was  second  to  none 
since  that  birth  in  a  manger  at  Nazareth.  Within  it  were  ushered  upon  the  stage  of  life  the  two  great 
men,  military  commanders,  Wellington  and  Bonaparte,  whose  acts  were  to  shape  the  destinies  of  Eurojie; 
yes,  of  the  world.  That  year  not  only  -saw  our  beautiful  state  in  swaddling-clothes,  an  infant  bom  to 
be  nui-sed  eventually  into  the  family  of  civilized  nations,  but  it  .saw  the  seed  of  liberty  planted  among  the 
granite  hills  of  New  England,  and  Father  Time  wrote  upon  one  of  the  mile-posts  of  eternity,  "  1 769,  the 
commencement  of  a  brighter  day  for  the  children  of  men." 

The  membei-s  of  the  sevei-al  divisions  were  all,  excepting  those  who  died  at  sea,  on  the  gi-ound  at 
San  Diego,  and  Father  Junii)ero  was  not  a  man  to  waste  time.  In  looking  over  his  resources  for 
accomplishing  the  work  before  him,  he  found  that  there  were  in  all,  including  converted  Indians  that  had 
accompanied  him,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  souls.  That  he  had  evei-ything  neces-sary  for  the  founding 
of  the  three  missions,  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  grazing  the  land  and  exploring  the  coast,  except  sailoi-s 
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!ind  provLsions.  So  man}-  of  the  former  having  died  on  the  vo3'age,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  have 
what  remained  sail  on  the  San  Antoido  for  San  Bias,  to  procure  more  seamen  and  supplies.  They 
accordingly  put  to  sea  for  that  purpose  on  the  ninth  of  July,  and  nine  of  the  crew  died  before  that 
port  was  reached. 

Formal  possession  was  immediately  taken  of  the  country  for  Spain,  and  the  next  thing  in  order  was  to 
found  a  mission  at  San  Diego.  Possibly  it  will  be  interesting  to  the  reader  to  know  what  the  ceremony 
was  that  constituted  the  founding  of  a  mission.  Father  Fnincis  Palou,  whose  writings  were  published 
in  1787,  thus  describes  it: — 

"  They  immediately  set  about  taking  possession  of  the  soil  in  the  name  of  our  Catholic  monarch, 
and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  the  mission.  The  sailors,  muleteers  and  servants  set  about  clearing 
away  a  place  which  was  to  serve  as  temporary  church,  hanging  the  bells  (on  the  limb  of  a  tree  possibly) 
and  forming  a  grand  cross.  *  *  *  The  venerable  Father  President  blessed  the  holy  water,  and  with 
this  the  rite  of  the  church  and  then  the  holy  cross;  which,  being  adorned  as  usual,  was  planted  in  front 
of  the  churcli.  Then  its  patron  saint  was  named,  and  having  chanted  the  first  mass,  the  venerable  president 
])ronounced  a  most  fervent  discourse  on  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  establLslimeut  of  the 
mission.  The  sacrifice  of  the  mass  being  concluded,  the  Veni  Creator  was  then  sung;  the  want  of  an 
organ  and  other  musical  instruments  being  supplied  by  the  continued  discharge  of  firearms  during  the 
ceremony,  and  the  want  of  incen.se,  of  which  they  had  none,  by  the  smoke  of  the  muskets." 

After  the  establishments  of  a  mission  the  next  thing  in  order  was  the  gaining  of  converts,  and  the 
practice  being  the  same  in  Upper  as  in  Lower  California,  will  consequently  require  no  further  description. 

Everything  being  in  tine  working  order,  the  vessel  San  Antonio  having  sailed  for  seamen  and 
supplies,  and  formal  possession  having  been  taken  of  the  coimtry,  there  remained  only  the  neccessity 
of  entering  upon  the  remaining  object  that  had  attracted  tliese  ])ioneers  to  California.  Consequently,  an 
expediton  was  fitted  out  under  Governor  Portala's  command,  to  go  overland  in  search  of  the  harbor 
of  Monterey,  that  had  been  for  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  years  lost  to  the  world.  He  started  on  the 
fourteenth  of  July,  with  all  l)ut  six  of  the  available  force,  except  converts  that  had  come  with  them 
from  Lower  California.  These  were  left  with  Father  Junipero  and  deemed  by  him  sufficient  for  his 
protection  and  that  of  the  mission  to  be  founded  on  the  sixteenth,  .showing  a  confidence  in  the  natives  that 
came  near  adding  this  to  the  already  long  list  of  disasters. 

Portala,  with  sixty-five  persons  in  all,  mo\  ed  on  up  the  coast,  and  reaching  Monterey,  planted  a  cross 
there,  without  knowing  that  he  had  found  the  place  he  was  seeking.  He  passed  on  in  his  slow,  tortuous 
way,  up  the  country,  until  three  and  a  half  months  had  passed  since  his  departure,  when,  October  30, 
he  came  upon  a  bay  that  Father  Crespi,  who  accompanied  the  expeditinn  and  kept  a  journal,  says, 
"  they  at  once  recoijnized .  "  What  caused  him  to  recognize  it  1  Had  they  ever  heard  of  it  before  !  This 
is  the  first  unquestimied  record  of  the  discovery  of  the  San  Francisco  harbor.  In  all  the  annals  of  history 
there  is  no  evidence  of  its  ever  having  been  seen  before,  except  that  sailing  chart,  dated  17  40,  and  captured 
in  1742,  with  the  galleon  belonging  to  the  Jesuit  Manila  merchants.  Yet  the  exception  is  evidence 
strong  as  holy  writ  that  in  1740  the  bay  had  l)een  found,  but  the  name  of  the  fii-st  discoverer  is  lost  to 
the  world. 

Portala  and  his  followers  believed  that  a  miracle  had  been  performed,  that  the  discovery  was  due  to 
the  hand  of  Providence,  that  St.  Francis  had  led  them  to  the  place  ;  and  when  they  saw  it  in  all  its 
land-locked,  slumbering  grandeur,  they  remembered  that  before  they  left  Mexico  Father  Junipert)  had 
been  grieved  because  the  visitator,  General  Galvez,  had  not  placed  in  the  list  their  patron  saint,  in  selecting 
names  for  the  missions  to  be  founded  in  the  new  country,  and  when  reminded  of  the  omission  by  the 
sorrowing  priest,  he  had  replied  solemnly,  as  from  matured  reflection  :   "  If  St.  Francis  wants  a  mission,  let 
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liim  show  you  a  good  port  and  we  will  put  one  there."  •'  A  good  port "'  had  been  found — one  where  could 
ride  in  safety  the  fleets  of  the  world,  and  they  said  "St.  Francis  has  led  us  to  his  harhor,"  and  they  called 
it  "San  Fi-ancisco  Bay."     Thus  for  the  tii-st  time  in  liistory  the  name  and  locality  were  united. 

The  expedition  that  was  under  California's  first  governor  then  returned,  starting  Nov.  1 1 ,  1 769,  and 
arrived  at  San  Diego  January  24,  1770,  where  he  first  learned  of  the  perils  through  which,  during  his 
absence,  had  p;issed  those  he  had  left  behind.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Portala  stai-ted  nortli  on  the 
fourteenth  of  July, two  days  before  the  tii-st  mis.siou  in  Uj)j)er  California  was  founded  at  San  Diego.  This 
day  was  cliosen  as  the  one  on  which  to  commence  the  work  of  christianizing  California,  because  on  the 
sixteenth  of  July,  five  hundred  and  forty-seven  yeai-s  liefore,  the  Spanish  armies  had  caused  the  triumph 
of  the  cross  over  the  crescent  in  the  old  world,  and  the  father  deemed  this  the  beginning  of  a  victory  of 
the  cross  over  barbarism  in  the  unexplored  wilds  of  the  great  northwest. 

The  first  efl^oi-ts  at  convei-sion  were  of  course  unsuccessful.  The  slow  process  of  getting  the  Indians' 
confidence,  and  then  learning  their  ways  and  language,  had  fii-st  to  be  gone  through  with.  It  would  be 
hut  repetition  to  detail  the  manner  by  which  tliLs  was  done,  as  it  was  identical  with  that  ])racticed  by  the 
Jesuits  on  the  peninsula.  There  was  this  difl'ei-ence,  however,  that  the  Indians  here  cared  nothing  foi- 
the  food  given  them  by  the  padres,  and  would  not  eat  it ;  but  they  were  quite  willing  to  take  anything 
else,  cloth  being  their  weakne.?s.  Tiiey  went  out  into  the  Viay  on  bahas,  in  the  night,  and  cut  a  piece 
out  of  the  sail  of  the  vessel.  They  soon  became  tired  of  getting  things  by  jjiecemeal.  and  undertook  the 
same  operation  that  hatl  been  attempted  by  the  Indians  with  Father  Tierra  at  La  Paz,  ninety  yeai-s  before, 
and  with  similar  results.  They  watched  their  oii]>ortunities,  designing  to  take  the  little  garrisju 
unawares,  and  after  having  killed  all,  divide  the  ]noperty  among  themselves,  and  end  the  pertbnnance 
with  a  grand  jubilee.  Matters  culminated  just  a  month  after  the  founding  of  the  mission.  Taking 
iulvantage  of  the  absence  of  one  of  the  priests  and  two  soldiers,  who  had  gone  tem])orarily  aboard  the  ship, 
they  suddenly  fell  upon  the  remaining  force  of  four  soldiers,  two  jjadres,  a  carpenter  and  a  blacksmith. 
The  latter  was  a  brave  and  fearless  man,  and  led  the  defence  by  rushing  upon  the  enemy  with  the  war-cry 
of  '•  Long  live  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  die  the  dogs,  his  enemies  I  "  The  result  wa.s  a  defeat  to  the 
Indians,  with  severe  loss  in  dead  and  wounded.  The  missionaries  found,  after  the  enemy  luul  retreateil, 
that  they,  too,  had  not  come  through  unscathed.  One  of  their  converted  Indians  had  been  killed,  one 
wounded,  and  a  soldier,  a  priest,  and  the  brave  blacksmith,  were  also  among  the  injured. 

This  first  battle  in  California  occurre<l  on  the  fifteenth  of  August,  1769.  That  day,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  world,  was  born,  on  an  island  in  the  Mediteri-anean  sea,  that  genius  of  war,  that  child  of  destiny, 
who  in  after  yeai-s  made  toys  of  crowns  and  changed  the  map  of  Euroi)e ;  a  child  who  lived  to  see  his 
scheme  of  univei-sal  empir^  fade  away,  and  his  victorious  star  go  down  in  blood,  as  the  Old  Guard 
faltered,  then  recoiled,  and  finally  nielteil  away  in  that  ti-rrible  charge  at  Waterloo. 

Another  incident  occuri-eil  soon  after  this,  that  shows  how  earnest  and  unyielding  was  the  deter- 
mination of  those  jiioneer  priests  to  subdue  the  Indians  by  kindness,  excejit  where  absolute  war  wius  not 
declared.  Their  first  friend  among  the  tribes  of  Upj>er  California  was  a  boy,  who  finally  ventured  to  come 
among  the  Spaniards,  and  was,  by  presents  and  affectionate  treatment,  eventually  so  far  won  over  as  to 
liecome  the  means  of  communicating  with  liis  tribe.  As  soon  as  this  hatl  been  accomplished.  Father 
Junipero  ex])lained  to  him  by  some  means  that  if  the  parents  of  some  child  would  bring  it  to  him  to 
baptize,  by  putting  a  little  water  on  its  head,  it  would  become  by  so  doing  a  son  of  Gml  iuid  of  Father 
Junipero,  as  well  as  a  kindred  of  the  .soldiei-s,  that  they  would  give  the  child  clothes  and  take  care  of  it 
and  see  that  it  always  had  plenty  to  eat,  etc.  The  boy  went  among  his  people,  and  explained  what  the  father 
had  told  him,  and  they  finally  made  up  a  little  plan  to  play  a  practical  joke  ujjon  the  good  priest.  They 
sent  back  the  boy  to  t«ll   the  Spanianis  that  tliey    would  bring  a  child  to  be  baptized,  and  the  father's 


heart  was  made  glad  to  tliiuk  that  he  was  soon  to  Ijegin  the  harvest  of  souls.  He  called  the  garrison 
together,  assembled  at  the  church  the  Christian  Indians  who  had  come  from  Mexico  with  him,  and  re- 
quested one  of  the  soldiers  to  act  as  godfather  in  the  coming  ceremony  of  ])a])oose  baptism  into  the 
Catholic  Church.  He  awaited  for  a  time  with  a  glowing  face  and  overflowing  lieart  f(jr  the  a]>proach  of 
the  parents  with  the  infant.  They  soon  came,  foUowed  liy  a  large  concourse  of  their  friends,  and  handed 
the  little  candidate,  with  big,  black,  twinkling  eyes  spread  wide  with  wonder,  to  the  father,  signifying 
their  desire  to  proceed  with  the  baptism.  He  took  the  little  fellow,  put  clothes  upon  him,  and  was  pro- 
ceeding with  the  ceremony,  having  gone  so  far  in  it  as  to  be  in  the  act  of  raising  the  water  to  finish  the 
operation  by  pouring  it  upon  the  child'.s  head,  when  the  almost  Catholic  baby  was  suddenly  snatched  from 
his  arms,  leaving  the  astonished  father  with  the  water  suspended,  while  the  laughing  Indians  rushed  away 
with  the  infant.  The  soldiers  were  infuriated  at  this  insult  to  religion  and  to  their  beloved  priest,  and  would 
have  taken  summary  vengeance  on  the  scoflers,  but  were  prevented  from  molesting  them.  In  after  jenrs 
whenever  this  incident  was  mentioned  in  his  presence,  teai's  of  sorrow  would  come  to  the  eyes  of  this 
zealous  missionary,  as  he  thought  of  the  sad  end  of  that  eai'ly  hope. 

The  whole  scheme  of  occu]>ying  northern  or  Upper  C!alifornia  came  near  proving  a  failure,  because  of 
the  want  of  ability  to  sustain  themselves  until  crops  could  be  grown  in  the  country  sufficient  to  make 
the  enterprise  self-sustaining.  Governor  Portala,  after  liis  return  from  the  discovery  of  the  San  Francisco 
bay,  took  an  inventory  of  the  supplies.  He  found  that  there  remained  only  enough  to  last  the  expedi- 
tion until  March,  and  decided  that  if  supplies  did  not  arrive  by  sea  before  the  twentieth  of  that  month,  to 
abandon  the  entei-prise  and  return  to  Mexico.  The  day  came,  and  with  it,  in  the  offing,  in  plain  view  of 
all,  a  vessel.  Preparations  had  been  comj)leted  for  the  abandonment,  but  it  was  postponed  because  of  the 
appearance  of  the  outlying  ship.  The  next  day  it  was  gone,  and  the  colony  believed  then  that  a  nm-acle 
had  been  performed,  and  their  patron  saint  had  permitted  the  scene  of  the  ve.ssel  that  they  might  know 
that  help  was  coming.  In  a  few  days  the  San  Antonio  sailed  into  the  harbor  with  abundant  supplies, 
and  they  learned  that  the  vision  they  had  been  permitted  to  see  was  that  vessel  hereelf;  she  had  lieen  forced 
by  adverse  winds  to  put  out  to  sea  again  after  coming  in  sight  of  the  harbor. 

Upon  the  an-ival  of  the  San  Antonio  two  other  expeditions  set  out,  one  by  sea  and  one  b}-  land,  in 
search  of  Monterey  harbor,  the  land  force  in  charge  of  Governor  Portala.  The  party  by  sea  w^as  ac- 
companied by  Father  President  Junipero,  who  writes  of  that  voyage  and  its  results  as  follows  : — 

"  My  Dearest  Friend  and  Sir — On  the  thirty-first  day  of  May,  by  the  favor  of  God,  after  a 
rather  painful  voyage  of  a  month  and  a  half,  this  packet,  San  Antonio,  arrived  and  anchored  in  this 
horrible  port  of  Monterey,  which  is  unaltered  in  any  degree  from  what  it  was  when  visited  by  the  ex- 
pedition of  Don  Sebastian  Viscaino,  in  the  year  1G03." 

He  goes  on  to  state  that  he  found  the  go\-ernor  awaiting  him,  having  i-eached  the  place  eight 
days  earlier.  He  then  describes  the  manner  of  taking  possession  of  the  land  for  the  crown  on  the  third  day  of 
August.  This  ceremony  was  attended  by  salutes  from  the  battery  on  board  ship  and  discharges  of  musketry 
by  the  soldiers,  until  the  Indians  in  the  vicinity  wei'e  so  thoroughly  frightened  at  the  noise  its  to  cause  a 
stampede  among  them  for  the  interior,  from  whence  they  were  afteVward  enticed  with  difficidty.  The 
interesting  account  closes  with  the  following,  to  us,  strange  words:  "  We  proceed  to-morrow  to  celebrate 
the  feast  and  make  the  procession  of  '  Coi'pus  Christi'  (though  in  a  very  poor  way)  in  order  to  scare 
away  whatever  little  devils  there  possibly  may  he  in  thin  land." 

What  a  lamentable  failure  in  the  good  father's  pious  design,  possibly  due  to  the  poor  way  in  which 
it  was  done.  The  nineteenth  century  has  demonstrated  tliat  tlio.se  little  fellows  have  gi-owii  amazmgjy, 
and  multiplied  beyond  belief  in  California  since  that  time. 

After  the  establi.shmeut  of  this  second  Miissioii.cMllcd  San  Carlos,  which  .soon  afterward  was  moved  to 
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the  i-iver  Carnielo.ii  tliiril,  the  .San  Antonio  de  Padna,  was  contemplated  and  tiually  locatt-d  July  14,  1771, 
about  tliirty-live  miles  smith  of  Soledad,  on  the  Aiitonio  river,  and  about  twenty-five  miles  from  the 
coast.  At  this  mission  occiin-ed  the  fii-st  instance  of  irrigation  in  California.  In  1 780,  when  the  wheat 
wa.s  in  full  bloom,  there  came  so  severe  a  frost  that  it  "  became  as  diy  and  withered  as  if  it  had  been 
stubble  left  in  the  field  in  the  month  of  Augu.st."  This  wa-s  a  gi-eat  misfortune,  for  the  padres  as  well 
as  the  converts  depended  upon  this  crop  for  food.  The  priests  caused  a  ditch  to  be  at  once  constructed 
and  water  thus  turned  upon  the  field.  This  gave  new  life  to  the  roots,  young  shoots  sprang  up  and  a 
bountiful  harvest,  the  largest  ever  known  to  them,  was  gathered.  The  priest  called  it  a  miracle,  the 
Indians  belie^ed  it  to  be  one,  and  the  consequence  was  a  second  hanest  for  the  church,  one  of  converts 
this  time,  as  the  result  of  the  fii-st  ii-rigation  attemjited  in  our  state.  Possibly  it  is  irrigation  that  the 
Christian  churches  stand  in  need  of  among  us  now. 

The  mis.sion  of  San  Gabriel  was  founded  soon  after  that  of  San  Antonio,  the  ceremony  of  establish- 
ment lieing  performed  on  the  following  eighth  of  September.  The  point  selected  was  about  eight  miles 
north  of  Los  Angeles.  Another  miracle  wiis  supposed  to  have  been  worked  at  the  founding  of  this 
mission.  In  fact,  those  old  padres,  .pious  souls,  seemed  to  believe  that  everything  out  of  the  ordinary 
everyday  occun-ences  was  necessarily  of  sujiernatural  origin,  either  from  God  or  the  de^•il.  When  they 
unfurled  their  banner  at  San  Gabriel  before  an  assembled  host  of  yelling  Indians,  whom  they  were  afraid 
were  about  to  attack  them,  the  astoni.shed  natives  beheld  the  picture  of  the  Virgin  Mary  that  was 
painted  upon  it,  mistook  it  for  a  pretty  woman,  and,  probably  thinking  it  was  time  to  put  on  some  style, 
ceased  their  undignified  howling,  and  running  up  before  the  vision  of  lovelines.s,  threw  down  their  beads  at 
the  base  of  the  banner,  as  an  ofiering  of  their  respect.  They  then,  like  sensible  Indians,  brought  something 
for  the  pretty  woman  to  eat.  We  see  nothing  miiiiculous  in  this.  The  average  Californian  in  our  time  will 
give  uj)  a  row,  put  on  his  good  beha\'ior,  and  cast  ofterings  at  the  feet  of  female  loveliness,  if  it  hapjwns 
around  when  he  is  on  the  warpath. 

In  the  meantime.  Governor  Portala  had  returned  to  Mexico,  bearer  of  the  welcome  intelligence  that 
Monterey  had  been  rediscovered,  that  a  much  finer  bay  had  also  been  found  fiirther  north,  that  they  had 
named  it  after  St.  Francis,  and  that  tlii-ee  missions  had  been  established  in  the  new  land.  Upon  the 
receipt  of  the  news  the  excitement  in  Mexico  wa,s  intense.  Guns  were  fired,  bells  were  rung,  congratu- 
latory speeches  were  made,  and  all  New  Spain  was  happy,  because  of  the  final  success  of  the  long 
struggle  of  their  countiy  to  get  a  footing  north  of  the  peninsula.  After  the  establishment  of  the  San 
Gabriel  mission  the  e\'ents  that  transpired  for  a  time  wei-e  those  incidental  to  the  i-etention  of  what  hail 
already    been  actjuii-ed,  and  the  preparation  for  ]ios.sessing  more. 

In  September,  1772,  the  mission  of  San  Luis  Obispo  was  e.stablished  between  Los  Angeles  and 
Monterey,  and  then  the  father  president  returned  to  Mexico.  He  procured  over  twelve  thousand  dollars 
worth  of  supjilies,  and  returned  by  sea,  accomi)anied  by  several  new  missionaries  and  some  soldiei-s,  and 
arrived  at  San  Diego  ilarch  13,  1773,  to  find  his  ])eo]>le  on  the  verge  of  stjvrvation,  li^•ing  upon  milk, 
roots  and  herbs.  Before  leaving  Mexico  he  hail  divided  his  ]>arty,  sending  the  soldiers  under  command 
of  Capt.  Juan  Bautistii  Anza.  They  were  to  go  by  way  of  Sonoi-a  and  the  Gila  and  Coloi-ado  rivers,  to 
ojieii  a  route  bv  land,  that  communication  with  the  home  goveniment  might  not  in  future  depend 
wholly  upon  the  hitherto  treacherous  se^i.  I  jion  the  success  in  establishing  this  overland  route  to 
Monterey  depended  the  founding  of  the  missions  of  San  Francisco  and  Santa  Clara,  that  Father  Juni- 
pero  so  nuich  desiretl.  The  coiui>aiiy  arrived  safely  about  the  same  time  as  did  the  division  by  sea,  being 
the  first,  the  ])ioneer  o\erland  journey  from  Mexico  to  California,  and  the  descendants  of  the  captain  of 
the  e.xpedition  are  still  to  be  found  as  residents  of  this  state. 

Dining  the  same  month  of  Mareh,  a  party   under  guidance  of  Father   Cres)ii,  going  overland  from 


Monterey,  nasseil  tliroiigh  where  Santa  Clara  now  stands,  np  along  the  east  siile  of  the  hay,  finally  arriv- 
ing on  the  thirtieth  of  the  month,  where  Antioch  now  is.  Thus  they  became  the  first  of  civilized  men 
to  look  npon  the  stream  that  forty-six  years  after  was  named  San  Joaquin. 

In  1774,  Captain  Anza  ret\irned  to  Mexico,  to  repoit  the  successful  establishment  of  the  route  to 
Monterey,  intending  to  come  back  as  soon  as  possible  with  the  necessary  means  to  establish  the  noi-tliern 
missions. 

There  was,  in  I77-t,  another  occurrence  that  it  will  not  do  to  pa.ss  silently  by,  as  it  Iirings  into  .strong 
relief  the  contrast  between  fii-st  intentions  and  the  final  acts  of  the  Catholic  clergy  in  their  spiritual 
conquest  of  the  natives.  The  mission  of  San  Diego  was  attacked,  on  the  night  of  the  fourth  of  Novem- 
l)er,  1774,  by  a  large  and  well  organized  body  of  Indians,  numbering  about  one  thousand.  They  had 
been  incited  to  hostilities  by  the  representation  of  two  apostate  converts  from  one  of  the  tribes,  who, 
fleeing  to  the  interior,  gave  their  peojtle  far  and  wide  to  understaml  tJiat  the  missionaries  contemplated 
using  force  in  their  efforts  to  subject  the  Indians  to  an  adoption  of  the  white  man's  religion.  The  battle 
was  stubbornly  contested  by  the  tribes  ;  but  they  were  beaten  off  with  severe  loss,  after  having  killed 
three  of  the  whites,  one  of  whom  was  a  priest,  and  wonuded  the  balance  of  the  defenders.  This  was  the 
last  attempt  to  destroy  the  missions.  Palou,  in  his  account  of  this  affair,  says  that  the  Indiaas  were  in- 
cited to  the  act  by  the  devil,  who  used  the  two  apostate  converts  as  the  means,  causing  them  to  teW  false- 
hoods to  their  jifople  in  representing  "  that  the  fathers  intended  to  put  an  end  to  the  gentiles  by  making 
them  become  Christians  by  force." 

Although  the  proposition  of  force  in  conversion  seems  to  have  been  (according  to  Father  Palou,  who 
was  the  priest  that  afterwards  had  charge  of  the  San  Francisco  mission)  the  devil's  suggestion,  it  was 
afterwards  practiced  by  the  fathers. 

A  notable  instance  of  this  kind  occurred  in  1826,  when  a  party  was  sent  up  into  the  country  along 
the  San  Joaquin  river  to  capture  some  subjects  for  conversion.  They  met  with  defeat  at  the  hands  of  a 
tribe  under  the  leadership  of  a  chief  called  Estanislao,  whose  rancheria  was  where  Knight's  Ferry  now 
is.  Tiie  Spanish  lost  three  soldiei-s  killed  and  several  wounded  in  this  battle ;  and  returning,  a  new  ex- 
pedition was  fitted  out,  including  all  the  available  force  of  the  garrison  (presidio)  of  San  Francisco,  the 
San  Francisco,  San  Jose  and  Santa  Clara  missions.  The  Estanislao  country  was  again  invaded,  and  the 
result  was  a  defeat  and  severe  cha.stisement  of  the  Indians,  with  a  loss  of  one  soldier  killed  by  the  ex- 
plosion of  his  musket.  They  succeeded  in  carrying  of!',  for  the  good  of  their  souls,  some  forty-four 
captives,  most  of  whom  were  women  and  children. 

The  two  battles  gave  the  Spaniartls  a  wholesome  fear  of  the  up-country  tribes,  and  they  named  the 
river  where  these  battles  were  fought  the  Stanislaus,  after  the  chief  Estanislao,  whose  tribe  lived  upon 
its  banks.  The  Indian  name  for  that  stream  was  La-kish-iim-na.  The  prisonere  were  taken  to  the 
missions  and  siimmarily  transformed  into  Christians  in  the  following  way.  We  quote  from  Captain 
Beechey,  who  says  : — 

"  I  happened  to  visit  the  mission  about  this  time  and  .saw  these  unfortunate  beings  imder  tuition. 
They  were  clothed  in  blankets  and  arraigned  in  a  row  before  a  blind  Indian,  who  understood  their  dialect, 
and  was  assisted  by  an  alcalde  to  keep  order.  Their  tutor  began  by  desiring  them  to  kneel,  infoi-ming 
them  that  he  was  going  to  teach  them  the  names  of  the  persons  composing  the  Trinity,  and  that  they 
were  to  rejieat  in  Spanish  what  he  dictated.  The  neophytes  being  thus  arranged,  the  speaker  tegan  : 
'  SantissimM,  Trinidada,  Dios,  Jesu,  Christo,  Espiritu,  Santo,'  pausing  between  each  name  to  listen  if  the 
simple  Indians,  who  had  never  spoken  a  Spanish  word  before,  pronounced  it  con-ectly  or  anything  near 
the  mark.  After  they  had  repeated  these  names  satisfactorUy,  tiieir  blind  tutor,  after  a  pause,  added 
'  Santos,'  and  i-eca.])itulated  the  names  of  a  great  many  saints,  which  finished  the  morning's  tuition. 
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[f,  as  not  unfrequentiy  liujijieiis,  any  of  the  ca|itiiveil  Itulians  sliow.  a  ie|>uj^iiance  to  convei-sioii,  it  is  tlie 
practice  to  imprison  tliem  for  a  few  days,  an<l  then  to  allow  them  to  breathe  a  little  fresh  au-  in  a  walk 
around  the  mission,  to  observe  the  ha])py  mode  of  life  of  their  converted  countrymen  ;  after  which  they 
are  again  shut  up  and  thus  continue  incarcerated  until  they  declare  their  readiness  to  renounce  the 
religion  of  their  forefathei's." 

In  1769,  those  zealous,  truly  Christian  fathers  came  among  those  people  to  bring  heathen  bj' 
love  and  kindness  to  the  foot  of  the  cross,  erected  as  an  emblem  of  God's  love  for  humanity.  In  1826,  only 
fifty-seven  yeare  later,  the  successors  of  those  missionaries  marched  that  same  people  as  captives  to  the 
foot  of  that  cross,  and  forced  them  to  do  liomage  to  the  emblem  of  their  slavery. 

Father  Junipero,  as  a  precautionary  measure,  in  anticipation  of  the  early  return  of  Captain  Anza, 
dispatched  the  packet  .SVt«  Carlos  to  see  if  the  bay  of  San  Francisco  coidd  be  entered  from  the  ocean;  a  feat 
that  the  little  craft  accomplished  in  June,  177.5.  She  wasa  small  vessel,  not  to  exceed  two  hundred  tons 
btirden,  this  ])ioneer  of  tlie  fleets  that  have  since  anchored  in  that  harbor.  In  that  memorable  June,  while 
the  watei-s  of  our  great  bay  of  the  Pacific  were  being  fii-st  awakened  to  their  future  destiny,  away  to  the 
east  where  the  sun  rises,  where  the  Atlantic  waves  kiss  the  shores  of  America,  a  Washington  was  taking 
command  of  the  Continental  army,  and  a  people  wei-e  calling  through  the  battle  smoke  of  Bunker  Hill 
for  liberty. 

The  Sim  Carlos  retiu'ned  to  Monterey  with  the  ie])ort  of  her  entrance  into  the  harbor  and  siicceeding 
discoveries,  including  that  of  the  bay  of  San  Pablo,  "  into  which  emptied  the  great  river  of  our  Father 
St.  Francis,  which  was  fed  by  five  other  rivei-s,  all  of  them  copious  .streams,  flowing  through  a  plain  so 
wide  that  it  was  bounded  only  by  the  horizon."  Rather  a  luminous  description  of  the  Sacramento  river 
and  valley. 

The  time  had  come  so  much  desired  by  Father  J\mipero,  when  the  mission  could  be  extended  to  the 
great  bay  in  the  north.  Captain  Anza  had  returned  fi"om  Mexico  wth  all  that  was  required  for  the 
purpose.  The  preparatory  expeditions  by  laud  and  sea  had  returned  with  the  nece.ssarj'  imformation  as 
to  the  country,  its  chanvcter,  and  geogi-aphy,  so  that  ])lans  could  be  formed  with  assurance  of  pi-eci.sion 
in  execution.  Consecpiently,  on  the  si'venth  of  June,  1776,  the  father  president  started  from  Monterey 
overland  for  the  harl)or  at  the  northern  frontier.  A  packet  lx)at  was  dis])at<;hed  at  the  same  time,  laden 
with  nece.s.saries  for  the  enterprise.  ( )n  tlie  twenty-seventh  of  June  the  land  jiarty  arrived  at  what  is  now 
known  as  Washerwoman's  bay,  on  the  north  beach  of  San  Fi^ancisco.  On  the  eighteenth  of  August  the 
]>acket  airived,  and  on  the  seventeenth  of  Sejrtember  the  presidio  was  located.  Au  expetlition  to  spy  out 
the  liuid  was  at  once  dispatched.  It  was  as  usual  divided  into  two  divisions,  one  to  go  by  water  and  the 
other  by  land.  The  i-endezvous  was  to  have  been  Point  San  Pablo,  but  the  land  party  entei-ed  the 
mountains  east  of  the  bay  and  soon  found  themselves  on  the  banks  of  the  San  Joaquin  rivei-,  iind 
failed  to  connect.  On  the  tenth  of  October  the  mission  was  founded  at  San  Francisco.  After  this  came  the 
San  Juan  Capi.stitino,  and  then  Santa  Clai-a.  With  the  founding  of  the  latter  ended  the  establishing  of 
missions  by  that  faithful  Christian  missionary.  Father  Junipero  Serro. '  He  died  near  Monterey  in  1782, 
after  having  planted  in  the  garden  of  the  west  for  future  generations  the  seeds  of  civilization  that  should, 
like    the  little  seeds  mentioned  in   holy    writ,  grow  to  liecome  "  a  great  tree, "  under  whose  shadowy 


1  The  justlytpraised  indefatigable  missionary-priest,  who  founded  the  first  nine  missions  in  Alta  California,  died 
ifl  that  of  San  Carlos  del  Carmels,  at  the  age  of  69  years.  His  baptismal  name,  "Junipero,"  is  identical  with  the 
Latin  word  Jioiiperits,  the  definition  of  which  is  "Arbor  est  crejiceiis  in  <li/itrlu,  ciijin:  uiiibriiiii  gerpentiri/iigiiiiit,  et  hleo 
in  umbra  aju«  homines  secure  dormiaiil."  (.huiiper  is  a  tree  that  grows  in  the  desert,  the  sbade  of  which  is  shunned 
by  serpents,  l)ut  under  wliich  men  sleep  in  safety. 
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branches  should  gather  in  future  lime  tlie  unborn  millions  that  would  forget  the  zealous  old  jiioneer  of 
the  cross,  whose  life  had  been  a  sacritice,  forgotten  in  time  to  be  remembei-ed  in  eternity. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  give  a  history  in  full  of  the  ('alifornia.  missions,  for  that  in  itself  would  till 
a  volume;  and  having  placed  before  the  reader  the  first  and  most  imjiortaut  events,  the  balance  will  be 
passed  with  brief  mention.  Within  the  forty-si.>c  yeai-s  that  succeeded  the  first  settlement  at  San 
Francisco,  there  were  established  in  C'alLfornia  twelve  other  missions,  making  twenty -one  in  all,  which,  in 
accordance  with  the  plan  of  Spain,  were  located  along  the  coast,  making  a  chain  of  occupied  territory 
that  wovdd  serve  to  keep  of}'  foreign  settlement.  The  situations  selected  were  of  course  made  with 
i-eference  to  the  soil,  as  upon  its  productions  maintenance  must  eventually  depend.  Wliere  the  boundary 
limits  of  one  ended  another  began,  so  that  the  coast  was  all  owned  by  the  missions  from  La  Paz  on  the 
peninsula  to  8au  Francisco.  The  interior  was  the  great  storehouse  from  which  to  gather,  in  the 
beginning,  proselytes  to  the  Catholic  faith — in  the  end,  slaves  to  work  their  plantations. 

North  of  the  bay  the  Russians  interfered  with  the  general  plan,  by  establishing  a  settlement  in  1812, 
in  what  is  now  Sonoma  county.  This  was  followed  by  an  attempt,  on  the  part  of  the  padres,  to  surround 
the  invaders  by  a  cordon  of  mis.sions,  and,  in  pursuance  of  the  plan,  San  Rafael,  in  1817,  and  San 
Francisco  de  Solano,  in  1823,  were  e.stablished :  but  further  efforts  in  this  line  were  cut  short  by  the 
"march  of  human  events."  The  time  had  come  when  the  system,  instead  of  being  an  aid,  was  an 
impediment  to  the  elevation  of  the  human  race,  and  it  was  forced  to  give  way.  Then  commenced  its 
decline,  followed  soon  by  its  passage  from  the  stage  of  action. 

The  number  of  converted  Indians,  in  1802,  given  by  Humboldt,  was  7,945  males  and  7,617  females, 
making  a  total  of  1-5, .562.  The  other  inhabitants,  being  estimated  at  1,300,  not  including  wild  Indians, 
making  the  total  population  of  California  at  that  time  16,862.  The  term  "wild  Indians"  was  applied  to 
such  as  were  not  reduced  to  control  by  the  padres. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Downfall  of  the  Missions. 

Beginning  of  the  End — WTiat  Weakened  their  Power— Their  Mode  of  Dealing  Injures  the  Natives,  and  is  not  .Just 
to  their  own  Race — The  First  Blow — Secularization  Ordered — The  "Pious  Fund  " — An  Opposition  Party  Springs 
up — The  Handwriting  on  the  Wall — Tlie  Final  Struggle — A  Colony  that  Fails  to  Get  the  Goose  that  Laid  the 
Golden  Kgg — Wreck  of  the  Brig  at  Monterey  tliat  Carried  Napoleon  from  Exile — The  Priests  Destroy  what  they 
have  BuUt  Up — The  "Father  of  his  Country  "  -The  End,  when  they  are  Sold  at  Auction — The  Last  Missionary 
-The  Final  Result  .\chieved — A  Table  that  is  a  History  in  itself. 

The  cloud,  no  larger  than  a  man's  hand,  commenced  to  gathei-  over  the  missions  in  1824,  when 
Mexico  became  a  republic,  having  declared  he:-  independence  from  Spain  two  yeai-s  before.  The  spirit 
that  resulted  in  making  of  Mexico  a  free  country,  was  one  calculated  to  lessen  the  force  of  traditions  that 
had  bo\ind  up  the  church  with  the  state,  thus  weakening  the  power  of  the  former.  Heretofore,  all  things 
had  been  made  subservient  in  California  to  the  purpose  of  making  a  Catholic  of  the  Indian.  In  pureu- 
ance  of  this  idea,  he  was  either  persuaded  or  forced  to  go  through  the  forms  of  worship  ;  but  nothing  was 
done  to  develop  a  higher  mental  standard.  In  fact,  the  opposite  was  the  result.  They  were  Uiken  care 
of  like  any  other  slaves,  and  such  <pialities  as  were  found  calculated  to  make  them  self-sustaining  wei-e 
eradicated,  probably  without  having  such  an  intention,  yet  doing  it  effectually.      It  was  accomplished  by 
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the  system  of  alj.solute  dependence,  forced  by  the  padres  in  tlieir  manner  of  control  and  kind  of  instruc- 
tion given  to  them,  that  were  only  calculated  to  impress  a  feeling  of  inferiority.  Nothing  could  be 
accomplished  in  California  by  a  meml>er  of  the  white  race,  calculated  in  any  way  to  interfere  with  the 
genei-al  plan  of  jjroselytism.  The  ten-itoiy  was  claimed  for  the  Indian,  and  the  ])adres  were  his  mastei-s. 
The  European  was  not  encouraged  by  them  to  own  or  settle  upon  land,  for  it  might  become  an  element  of 
discord  in  the  country.  The  soldiei-s  that  protected  them  in  their  operations  were  not  allowed  to  many, 
excejit  in  rare  cases,  as  the  oflspring  or  the  parent  might  admit  the  idea  into  their  heads  that  they,  too, 
were  of  consequence  in  the  general  plan  of  the  Creator. 

Such  a  state  of  things  could  not  last.  The  world  wiis  Ijecoming  more  enlightened,  and  a  .sy.stem  that 
stoo<l  in  the  path  of  progi-ess  mu.st  inevitably  give  way. 

The  first  blow  dealt  this  Catholic  body  politic  was  l)y  the  Mexican  congress,  in  the  fomi  of  a  coloniza- 
tion act,  i)assed  in  August,  1824.  In  its  provisions  were  some  fair  inducements  for  a  settlement  of  the 
country,  and  a  settlement  necessarily  meant  ruin  to  the  missions  ;  for  the  interests  of  settlei-s  were  not 
in  haraiony  with  them.  Four  years  later  their  secularization  was  ordered,  and  giunts  of  lands  were 
authorized  as  homesteads  to  actual  settlei-s,  the  ten-itorial  governor  being  the  one  authorized  to  issue  the 
gi-ant,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  legislatm-e.  Thei-e  was  a  class  of  property  in  Mexico  that  had  been 
obtained  by  the  Jesuits  from  their  friends,  when  they  were  ojjerating  on  the  peninsula,  by  donations, 
wills,  and  othei-wise,  that  had  been  invested  in  real  estate  ;  the  product  or  interest  of  which  was  used 
yearly  to  support  the  missions,  keeping  the  prmcipal  intact.  When  the  Jesuits  were  banished  from  the 
kingdom  this  property  was  turned  over  to  the  Fi-anciscans,  and  its  proceeds  had  increased  until  the 
yearly  income  from  it  amounted  to  about  §50,000.  This  was  termed  the  pious  fum/,  and  a  year  before 
the  secularization  was  ordered,  $78,000  of  it  had  been  seized  by  the  government  in  Mexico.  This  was 
the  begimiing,  and  the  end  came  in  1842,  when  Santa  Anna  sold  the  balance  to  the  house  of  Barrio  and 
the  l{ubio  Brothei-s,  the  proceeds  finding  their  way  into  the  government  treasury. 

The  legislation  of  1824  began  to  have  its  effect  in  1830.  A  party  had  spriuig  up  not  friendly  to  the 
missions,  and  Governor  Echeandia  commenced  to  enforce  the  secularization  laws  that  year;  but  the 
an-ival  of  the  new  govei-nor,  Victoria,  put  a  stop  to  the  attempt.  This  was  the  l)eginning  of  the  oi)en 
struggle  between  the  two  parties,  one  for  the  maintenance,  the  other  for  the  destruction  of  the  missions. 
It  continued  with  varying  success  until  1834,  when  a  colonization  scheme,  set  on  foot  by  the  home 
government,  caused  the  padres  to  "  see  the  handwriting  on  the  wall.  "  This  colony  was  formed  with  the 
purpose,  on  the  ))art  of  the  ^lexican  president,  of  jilacing  in  the  colony's  control  the  commerce  of  California, 
the  missions  to  play  the  part  in  the  geut'ral  scheme  of  the  fabled  "goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg."  The 
project  never  reached  its  tinal  pvn]iose,  for,  with  the  usual  promptness  of  Mexicans  in  changing  their 
government,  Santa  Anna  was  made  jircsidcnt.  He  sent  overland  orders  in  haste,  countermanding  the 
wliole  plan  ;  and  Hijar,  who  was  to  have  been  governor  of  California  under  the  new  conditions,  landed 
at  San  Diego  September  1,  1834,  to  find  himself  only  the  leader  of  a  disappointed  colony  that  had 
accompanied  him  to  the  country.  He  was  sent,  with  his  followei-s,  north  of  San  Francisco  to  the  mission 
•of  San  Fi-ancisco  Solano,  to  make  out  as  best  he  could,  without  the  power  to  carry  out  the  original  objects 
of  the  enterprise. 

The  brig  in  which  this  colony  airived,  wrecked  on  the  fourteenth  of  the  following  month  in  the 
harbor  of  Monterey,  was  the  Natalia,  the  same  that,  February  26,  1815,  had  l)orne,  in  his  flight  from 
Elba,  the  great  soldier  of  destiny,  to  read  the  decree  of  his  fate  at  Waterloo. 

The  ]ii"iests,  on  learning  how  narrowly  they  escaped  l)eing  robbwl,  concluded  tliei-e  was  no  longer  any 
hope  of  final  success  in  the  stniggle,  and  eommencetl  to  destroy  what  they  had  built  uj)  through  the  yeai-s 
of  the  past.     The  cattle  "  u])on  a  thovLsaiid  bills  "  were  slaughtered  only  for  their  hides,  the  \-ineyaixis 
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were  permitted  to  go  to  waste,  the  olive  groves  were  neglected,  the  missions  were  allowed  to  decay  and 
the  slaves  (Indians)  were  turned  loose  to  starve,  steal  or  die.  The  California  legislatm-e,  in  1840, 
appointed  administratoi-s,  who  took  charge  of  the  property,  and  a  general  system  of  plunder  seemed  to 
be  the  order  of  the  day. 

In  1843,  General  Micheltorena  restored  the  mined  mission  establishments  to  the  control  of  the 
padres,  and  in  1845  the  end  came,  when  what  remained  ])assed  at  an  auction  sale  into  the  hands  of 
whomsoever  would  buy.  The  last  of  those  missionaries — Father  Altomii-a,  the  missionary  priest  and 
founder  of  the  mission  of  San  Francisco  Solano,  otherwise  known  as  Sonoma,  who,  in  1828,  accompanied 
by  Padre  Ripol,  of  the  mis.sion  of  Santa  Barbara,  left  California  in  the  American  Virig  Harbinger,  for 
Boston — wa,s  living,  in  1860,  at  Temieriffe,  one  of  the  Canary  Islands. 

Thus  passed  from  the  country  a  system  of  occupation  that  pa^ed  the  way  for  ci\ilization.  It  wiis 
conceived  in  en-or,  executed  in  blindness,  and  ended  in  disaster  to  the  ])eople  it  sought  to  benefit.  It 
only  served  as  a  means  by  which  anotlier  race  gained  a  footing — to  crush  out  and  anniliilate  the  one  that 
was  found  in  the  land. 

Tlie  annexed  table  is  a  history  in  itself.  It  represents  the  )>opn]ation  and  wealth  of  California  in 
1831.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  total  j)opulation  was  23,0l'.5;  of  this  number  only  4,342  were  of  the 
free  races,  the  balance  of  18,683  being  Indians,  subject  to  the  missions ;  no  accotmt  was  taken  of  those 
i-umiing  wild. 


CHAPTER   Y. 

Spanish  Military  Occupation. 

Two  Separate  Interests  in  the  Original  Plan  nf  Occupation  -  What  tliey  Were — Why  one  Eventually  Kailcil- Duties 
of  the  (Jovernor — What  was  a  Presidio — The  Forts — Monterey  Captured  by  Pirates — .Soldiers,  their  Duties  and 
Character — Ranches — A  Pueblo,  ^^^lat  it  was,  How  they  were  First  Started — The  First  Grant — Why  it  was 
Given,  and  what  Followed  .Six  Years  Later — Christian  Population  of  California  in  1749,  1755,  1790 — Policy  of  Spain 
towards  Foreign  Nations — Captain  Cook  must  not  Enter  the  Harbors  of  Cahfornia — Home  of  the  Missions  and 
Home  of  the  Free  Joined  in  One  Thought— The  First  Writing  Books— Earthquakes  of  1800,  1808,  1812,  and  1818 
— The  Russians'  First  Appearance  in  California — A  Sad,  Historic  Tale  of  Love — Russian  Occupation — Declaration 
of  Independence  from  .Spain — List  of  .Spanish  Governors. 

In  the  original  jilan  for  the  occuj)atiou  of  the  Californias,  there  were  two  distinct  objects  sought  : 
one  by  the  church,  another  by  statesmen,  and  they  formed  a  co-partnenship,  as  each  was  essential  to  the 
other.  The  church  sought  to  extend  lier  influence  and  increa.se  her  iiiembcrshiii  ;  to  this  end  all  her 
energies  were  bent.  The  statesman  reiiched  out  to  secvn-e  for  his  nation  a  country  that  he  liclieved  would 
become  a  jewel  in  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  was  willing  to  aid  the  chincji  if  sjie  would  contribute  to  this 
end. 

The  statesman  would  protect,  by  the  military  arm  of  this  goverinnent,  the  priest  who  was  to  make 
of  the  Indian  a  convert,  who  as  such  would  become  a  subject  of  8]iain.  With  numerous  converts  there 
would  be  numerous  subjects  bound  by  religious  affinity  to  defend  their  country  against  invasion  by  any 
other  nation.  Thus  would  be  created  a  Spanish  province  that  wotdd  become  a  bulwai-k  of  defense  against 
encroacinnent  by  hostile  nations  upon  the  more  soutliern  possessions  of  the  mother  country. 

We  have  in  previous  chapters  seen  what  the  end  was  of  the  operations  and  design  of  the  church; 
that  it  made  slaves  instead  of  citizens  of  its  converts,  and  the  disastrous  results  to  the  Indians  ;    thus 
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adding  weakness  instead  of  strength  to  the  crown's  defences,  and  in  this  way  preventing  the  attainment 
of  the  result  sought  to  be  accomplished  by  the  statesman,  in  his  use  of  the  church  for  political  pui-poses. 
Let  us  now  take  a  brief  view  of  the  governmental  part  of  the  political  co-partnership  between  church  and 
state  for  conquest,  its  operations  and  iinal  resvilt. 

Side  by  side  the  priest  and  soldier  entered  California.  The  latter  took  possession  of  the  land  for 
Spain,  the  former  for  the  church,  and  the  officer  in  command  of  the  militai-y  was  governor  of  the  territory; 
his  duties  were  to  furnish  ganisons  to  protect  the  missions,  to  aid  in  every  way  the  efforts  of  the  padres 
in  theii-  efforts  for  converts.  To  do  this,  the  country  was  divided  into  military  districts,  eventually  four 
of  them,  each  having  its  seaj)ort,  wheie  the  commandant  of  the  district  made  his  headquarters  and  kept 
the  principal  forces. 

Fortifications  were  built,  consisting  of  a  fort  and  three  or  four  hundred  rods  square  of  land,  enclosed 
with  adobe  walls,  perhaps  twelve  feet  high,  on  which  were  planted  small  cannon.  Inside  this  inclosure 
were  the  officers'  quarters,  and  the  soldiers'  barracks,  chapel  and  store-house,  and  the  jilace  was  called  a 
j)resi<lio. 

The  fort  was  outside  the  presidio,  and  at  San  Diego  was  five  miles  away;  it  was  considered  the 
main  defence,  and  was  erected  with  a  view  of  commanding  the  harbor,  but  practically  was  never  of  any 
use.  This  was  demonstrated  in  1819,  at  Monterey,  where  a  few  pirates  landed,  captured  the  fort, 
and  pillaged  and  burned  the  town. 

The  number  of  soldiers  supposed  to  be  in  each  military  district  was  2.50,  but  that  number  was  never 
maintained.  The  military  district  embraced  about  six  missions,  and  a  mission  usually  included  about 
fifteen  miles  square.  Thei-e  was  no  inducement  for  a  man  to  enlist  as  a  soldier  to  serve  in  California, 
and  they  went  there  perforce,  some  as  outcasts,  some  as  criminals ;  none  were  half  paid  or  clothed,  and 
eventually,  as  Forbes  says,  "California  became  the  Botany  Bay  of  America."  Their  duties  were  not 
heavy ;  consisting  mainly  of  hunting  up  fugitive  Indians,  converts  that  had  thought  better  of  it  and 
"back-slid,"  back  to  their  old  haunts  and  pursuits;  a  sort  of  human  rat-catching  was  their  principal 
business.  They  could  not  marry  except  by  special  permission  of  the  king,  and  this  was  seldom  granted, 
and  nerer  unless  recommended  by  the  priest.  In  connection  with  each  presidio  was  a  fiirm,  where  the 
soldiers  were  erroneously  supposed  to  attempt  tlie  growing  of  products  that  would  constitute  a  part  of 
their  living.     This  government  farm,  under  charge  of  the  commandant,  was  called  a  rancho. 

In  time,  the  maintenance  of  tliis  very  small  army  became  too  severe  a  tax  on  the  home  government, 
and  a  plan  was  adopted  that  was  thought  would  lessen  the  burden,  by  making  it  an  inducement  for  the 
ex-soldier  to  stay  in  the  country,  and,  becoming  a  citizen  soldier,  maintaining  and  holding  himself  in 
readiness  to  take  up  arms  in  case  of  any  special  emei-gency.  This  plan  (it  was  not  favored  by  the  jiriests) 
was  set  forth  in  the  king's  orders,  termed  a  rec/lanifjdo,  made  in  1781.  There  were  to  be  towns  laid  out, 
and  each  ex-soldier  was  entitled  to  a  lot  5,56i  feet  square,  as  an  unalienable  homestead.  He  was  to  be 
paid  a  salary  for  a  given  time,  be  exempt  from  tax  for  five  years,  and  receive  fi-om  the  government  an 
agricultural  outfit  including  a  certain  number  of  cattle,  horses,  mides,  sheep,  hogs  and  chickens.  These 
were  the  inducements  offered  to  the  soldier  whose  term  of  service  had  expired,  to  secure  his  settlement  in 
the  country.  When  a  s\ifficient  number  had  located  in  one  jilace  t«  warrant  it,  they  were  entitled  to  have 
an  alcalde,  and  other  municipal  officers,  appointed  by  the  governor  for  the  first  two  years,  and  after  that 
elected  by  themselves.  Kor  all  nf  this  they  were  to  hold  themselves  subject  and  ready  to  respond  to 
military  orders  with  horse,  saddle,  lance  and  carbine.  They  were  to  sell  all  their  surplus  jiroflucts  to  the 
preaiiUoK  at  a  stated  price,  and  after  five  years  were  to  pay  a  tax  of  one  and  a  fourth  bushels  of  corn 
annually.     In  this  way  the  towns  of  Monterey,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Jose  wei-e  stai-ted,  and  beci\me  the 
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centers  where  assembled  tlie  free  population  of  the  country,  their  numbers  gradually  increasing,  and  these 
towns  were  called  pueblos. 

For  fifty-five  yeare  succeeding  the  establishment  of  the  first  presidio,  the  historic  events  worthy  of 
mention,  performed  by  the  militaiy  branch  of  the  "  spiritual  conquest,"  were  so  few  and  far  between 
that  a  chronological  reference  to  them  up  to  1822,  when  the  SjianLsh  provinces  declared  their  independ- 
ence of  Spain,  would  seem  to  be  all  that  would  be  of  interest.  It  was  the  period  during  which  the 
missions  were  demonstrating  that  their  plan  of  making  a  Spanish  province  was  a  failure,  and  the  military 
was  so  absolutely  a  part  of  the  missions  during  the  time,  controlled  by  and  subject  to  tlieui,  that  there 
seems  to  be  almost  an  absence  of  history  sepai-ate  from  the  mission.  Yet  all  that  time  slowly  was  rooting 
in  the  land,  through  the  pueblo  system,  an  interest  separate  and  distinct,  which  eventually  overthrew  the 
ally  that  had  become  their  m;usters. 

In  1775,  November  twenty-seventh,  there  was  issued  the  fii-st  gi-ant  of  land  in  California.  It  was  a 
small  one  and  at  the  San  Carlos  mission,  containing  only  381  feet  square.  It  was  given  to  "Manuel 
Butron,  a  soldier,  in  consideration  that  he  had  married  Margarita,  a  daughter  of  that  mission,"  and 
Father  Junipero  recommended  Mr.  Butron  and  his  Indian  wife  to  the  government  and  all  the  other  ministers 
of  the  king,  because,  as  he  says,  "  they  are  the  first  in  all  the.se  establishments  which  have  chosen 
to  become  permanent  settlers  of  the  same."  Six  yeai-s  later  a  reylarw.nto  for  guidance  of  the  military 
forces  in  the  country  was  signed  by  the  king,  thus  initiating  the  pueblo  or  village  sy.stem.  In  it  captains 
of  presidos  were  authorized  to  give  grants  of  lots  to  soldiers  or  settlei-s.  At  this  time  the  country  had 
been  occupied  twelve  years,  and  the  entire  Catholic  population,  including  Indians,  was  only  1,749  ;  six 
years  later  there  were  5,143,  and  in  1790  the  number  had  reached  7,748,  mostly  Indian  converts. 

It  was  the  policy  of  Spain  to  treat  with  suspicion  all  who  a)>proached  her  colonies  on  the  Pacific, 
fearing  trouble  if  they  were  permitted  to  get  a  foothold.  As  an  instance  in  point,  on  the  twenty-third 
day  of  October,  1776  (the  year  in  which  our  fathei-s  declared  their  independence^,  the  viceroy  wTote  to 
the  governor  of  California  that  "  The  king  having  received  intelligence  that  two  armed  vessels  had  sailed 
fi-om  London  under  the  command  of  Captain  Cook,  bound  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  Southern 
Ocean,  and  the  northern  coast  of  Cali/omia,  commands  that  ordei-s  te  given  to  the  governor  of  California, 
to  be  on  watch  for  Captain  Cook,  and  not  permit  him  to  enter  the  ports  of  California." 

Thirteen  years  after  this,  the  governor  of  California  wrote  to  the  captain  commanding  the  preside  of 
San  Francisco,  saying  : — 

Whenever  there  may  arrive  at  the  port  of  San  Fi-ancisco  a  ship  named  Columbia,  said  to  belong  to 

Gen.  Washington,  of  the  American  States,  commanded  by  John  Kendi-ick,  which  sailed  from  Boston  in 

September,  1787,  bound  ou  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  Eussian  establishments  on  the  northern  coast  of 

this  peninsula,  you  will  cause  the  same  vessel   to  be   examined   with  caution   and  delicacy,  using  for  this 

purpose  a  small  boat,  which  you  have  in  your  possession,  and  taking  the  same  measures  with  every  other 

suspicious  foreign  vessel,  giving  me  prompt  notice  of  the  same. 

May  God  pi'^serve  your  life  many  years.  Pedro  Faces. 

Santa  Barbara,  May  13,  1789. 

To  Josef  Arguello. 

Koi-  the  first  time  the  Spaniard  had  joined  in  the  same  thought  tlie  home  of  the  missions  and  the 
'■home  of  the  frt-i'. "  The  suspicious  craft,  "said  to  belong  to  Gen.  Wivshington, "  .sailed  north  without 
entering  the  poit  of  San  Francisco,  and  discovered  the  Cohnubia  river.  Before  we  turn  the  last  i)age  in 
the  history  of  the  eighteenth  century,  let  us  take  a  look  at  a  brief  letter  written  by  the  captain 
connnanding  at  Santa  Barbara  to  the  governor  of  California,  which  says : — 
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I  transmit  to  you  a  statement  in  i-elation  to  the  schools  of  tlie  jn-esulio,  together  with  six  copy-books 
of  the  chikh-en  who  are  learning  to  write,  for  your  sujierior  information. 

May  our  Lonl  preserve  your  life  many  yeai-s.  Felipe  (ioycochea. 

Santa  Barbara,  February  11,  1797. 

Those  copy-books  are  now  the  proj)erty  of  the  state,  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  government 
when  California  was  taken  from  Mexico.  They  exhibit  in  the  sentences  copied  (such  as  "Jacob  sent 
TO  SEE  HIS  BROTHER, "  "  The  IsHMAELlTES  HAVING  ARRIVED, "  itc. )  a  j)eculiarity  of  the  times — that  of 
fastening  a  thought  of  divinity  upon  everything.  There  is  hardly  a  geographical  name  in  this  couutr}-,  of 
Spanish  origin,  but  it  is  the  name  of  a  saint.  Even  the  names  given  by  the  priests  to  the  natives,  when 
they  baptized  them,  were  usually  taken  from  the  bible.  Imagme  the  name  of  Jesus  given  to  a  dirty, 
ignorant,  beetle-browed  digger  Indian,  with  the  instincts  of  a  beast.  Truly  it  is  said,  "  Familiarity  bi-eeds 
contempt."  It  is  not  with  tlie  intention  on  our  part  of  leading  the  mind  of  the  reader  into  this  channel 
that  the  copy-books  are  here  referred  to,  but  to  show  the  marked  tlifference  characterizing  the  policy  of  the 
church  and  state,  that  in  the  end  made  the  latter  triumph.  The  pi'iests  taught  the  Indians  to  say  mass 
and  repeat  the  names  of  saints,  to  work  under  instruction,  and  no  more.  The  military  captains  and 
governor  encouraged  the  children  of  the  free  settlers  in  learning  to  read  and  write  ;  the  church  gradually 
developing  dependence  in  the  Indians ;  the  state  gradually  developing  independence  in  tlic  free  settlers. 
The  Indian  converts  numbered  about  12,000,  the  free  settlers  about  1000— one  to  twelve  in  fiivor  of 
the  church.     Yet  it  needed  no  "wise  man  of  the  East"  to  foretell  the  final  result. 

The  nineteenth  century  was  usheied  in  amid  the  convulsions  of  nature  in  California,  at  San  Juan 
Bautista.  The  captain  of  the  presidio  writes  to  the  governor  on  the  tliirty-lirst  of  October,  1800,  as 
follows: — 

"  I  have  to  inform  your  Excellency  that  the  mission  of  San  Juan  Bautista,  since  the  eleventh 
inst.,  has  been  visited  by  severe  earthquakes  ;  that  Pedro  Adriano  Martinez,  one  of  the  Fathers  of  said 
mission,  has  inform  me  that  during  one  day  there  were  six  severe  shocks  ;  that  there  is  not  a  single 
habitation,  although  built  with  double  walls,  that  has  not  been  injured  from  roof  to  foundation,  and  that 
all  are  threatened  vnth  ruin  ;  and  that  the  Fathers  are  compelled  to  sleep  in  wagons  to  avoid  danger, 
since  the  houses  are  not  habitable.  At  the  place  where  the  raucheria  is  situated,  some  small  openings 
have  been  observed  in  the  earth,  and  also  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  river  Pajaro  there  is  another  deep 
opening,  all  resulting  from  the  earthquakes.  These  phenomena  have  filled  the  Fathers  and  inhabitants 
of  that  mission  with  consternation.  The  Lieutenant  Don  Raymundo  Carillo  hius  assured  me  tlie  same, 
for  on  the  eighteenth  he  stopped  for  night  at  this  mission  (San  Juan)  on  his  journey  from  San  Jose,  and 
being  at  supper  with  one  of  the  Fathers,  a  shock  was  felt,  so  powerful,  and  attended  with  such  a  loud 
noi.se,  as  to  deafen  them,  when  they  fled  to  the  court  without  finishing  their  supper,  and  at  about  11 
o'clock  at  night  the  shock  was  repeated  witli  almost  equal  strength.  The  Fathers  of  the  missions  say 
that  the  Indians  a.ssure  them  that  there  have  always  been  earthquakes  at  that  place,  and  that  there  are 
certain  ca\aties  caused  by  the  earthquakes,  and  that  salt  water  has  flowed  from  the  same.  All  of  which 
I  communicate  to  you  for  your  information. 

May  the  Lord  preserve  your  life  many  yeai^s.  Hermenegildo  Sal. 

Monterey,  October  31,  1800. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  give  the   letter   wiitten    by  the  captain  of  the  /iresiJiu  at  San 
Francisco  to  the  governor,  on  the  seventeenth  of  July,  1808,  which  says: — 
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I  have  to  report  to  your  Excellencj'  that  since  the  twenty-fii-st  of  June  last  up  to  the  present  date, 
twenty-one  shocks  of  eartliquake  have  been  felt  in  this  preaidw,  som.e  of  which  have  been  so  severe  that 
all  the  walls  of  my  house  have  been  ci-acked,  owing  to  the  bad  construction  of  the  same,  one  of  the 
ante-chambers  being  destroyed  :  and  up  to  this  time  no  gj-eater  damage  has  been  done.  //  has  been  for 
tlie  ti'mii  of  material  to  destroy,  there  being  no  other  habitations.  The  barracks  of  the  fort  of  San 
Joaquin  (the  name  of  the  fort  at  the  presidio)  have  been  threatened  with  entire  ruin,  and  I  fear  if  these 
shocks  continue,  some  unfortunate  accident  will  happen  to  the  troops  at  the  presidio. 

Grod  presence  the  life  of  your  Excellency  many  years.  Lfis  A.rguello. 

San  Francisco,  July  1",  1808. 

AVhile  services  were  in  progress  on  a  Sabbath  in  Sejitember,  1812,  an  earthquake  shook  down  a 
church  at  San  Juan  Capistrano,  the  roof  falling  in,  thiltv  pereons  being  killed,  and  the  building 
destroyed.  On  the  same  day  the  church  at  Santa  Inez  was  thrown  down.  In  1818,  the  church  at  the 
mission  of  Santa  Clara  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake. 

In  1807,  the  Russians  fii-st  made  their  appearance  in  California,  with  unequivocal  intention  of 
becoming  a  party  in  interest.  In  May  of  that  year,  one  of  the  vessels  of  the  empire  sailed  into  the 
harbor  of  San  Francisco,  having  a  distinguished  Russian  official  on  board.  Count  Von  Rosanoff,  the 
royal  chancellor  of  the  czar.  He  came  with  the  design  of  entering  into  a  political  compact  that  had  in 
view  California  as  the  base  of  supplies  for  the  more  noi-theru  of  the  fur  stations  of  his  peoi)le.  Pending 
the  negotiation,  he  met  Dona  Concepcioii  Arguello,  a  daughter  of  the  commanding  officer,  whose  dark 
eyes  made  a  captive  of  the  empei-or's  envoy,  and  caused  the  "  stranger  of  the  north"  to  .seek  a  double 
alliance,  a  union  of  hearts  and  .states.  There  were,  however,  serious  obstacles  looming  up,  that  cast  an 
ominous  shadow  tieyoiid.  The  young  count  was  a  conscientious  member  of  the  Greek  Churcli,  while  the 
fair  Dona,  his  promised  Viride,  wa.s  a  daughter  of  the  church  of  Rome.  Yet  what  obstacle  ever  retards 
the  feet  of  love?  what  chasm  can  it  not  span  with  hope(  On  the  \\4ngs  of  fancy  he  would  seek  the 
czar,  and,  as  trusted  agent,  ask  for  permission  of  his  msister  to  lie  allowed  to  serve  his  countiy  and  the 
crown,  by  binding  the  province  of  Spain  to  the  destiny  of  Russia,  witli  a  commei-cial  treaty  guaranteed 
by  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  a  daughter  of  one  who  was  a  ruler  in  the  land.  Armed  with  the  consent 
of  his  own  prince,  he  would  away  to  the  south  and  convince  tiie  king  of  Castile  that  the  interests  of  the 
church  should  jneld  to  those  of  state.  That  the  interests  of  state  were  for  Spain  and  his  own  country 
to  join  hands  in  their  outlying  colonies  of  the  Pacific — what  could  be  plainer  !  Success  was  cei-tain  ! 
With  this  fond  hope  he  sailed,  and  when  passing  by  swift  stages  through  northern  Siberia,  en  route  for 
home,  he  was  thrown  from  a  horse  and  killed.  A  sad  end  to  that  beautiful  dream  of  a  life,  the  only 
tale  of  love  that  has  become  a  part  of  California's  history.  The  fair  Dona  watched  in  vain  for  her 
lover's  return  ;  and  when  he  came  not,  she  took  upon  hei-self  the  habit  of  a  nun,  devoting  her  life  to  the 
teaching  of  the  young,  and  care  of  the  sick  ;  dying  at  Benicia,  in  1860,  i-espected  and  l()\e(l  by  all  who 
had  known  her. 

The  death  of  the  count  put  an  end  to  further  negotiations,  and  we  find  that  in  a  very  different 
spirit  Russia  took  possession  of  the  port  at  Bodega  in  1812,  coming  with  one  hundred  soldiei-s  and  one 
hundred  northern  Indians.  They  established  themselves  about  thirty  miles  ft-om  the  fort.  They  erected, 
in  182(1,  Fort  Ross,  and  Iiaving  held  possession  of  that  immediate  section  of  the  country  for  thirty  yeai-s, 
finally  sold  to  (.'apt.  J.  A.  Sutter  what  could  not  Ite  easily  transported,  and  because  of  request  to  do  so 
by  the  United  States,  left  California  in  1842,  as  unceremoniously  as  tliey  had  come.  Fi-om  this  point 
they  shipi)ed  supplies  to  their  fur  station  in  Russian  America  (now  Alaska.;  They  raised  grain,  stock, 
and  trapped  exten.sively  in  the  adjacent  waters,  having,  in  1841,  as  many  as  eight  liundred  Russians  in 
the  country,  ;is  well  ii-s  nuinerous  natives  in  their  employ. 
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In  18:22,  Mexico  declared  hei-  independence  of  Spain,  and   ('alifornia  imitated   her  example  on  the 
nintli  day  of  April  of  the  same  year.     We  have  but  to  append  tlie  names  of  the  difterent  Governors  that 

had  been  appointed  to  the  California  province  during  the   tifty-five   years  it    had   been   subject  to   that 
empire,  and  drop  the  mother  country  from  our  histoi-y  : — 

From  To 

(Jaspar  de  Portala 1769  1771 

Felipe  Barri 1771  1774 

Felipe  de  Neve 1774  1 782 

Pedro  Pages 1782  1790 

Jose  Antonio  Ronieri 1 790  1 792 

Jos6  Joaquin  de  Arrillaga '. 1792  1 794 

Diego  deBorcica 1794  1800 

Jose  Joaquin  de  Arrillaga 1800  1814 

Jose  Argiiello 1814  1815 

Pablo  Viaicente  de  Sola 1815  1822 


CHi^PTER  VI. 

Fourteen  of  the  Twenty-four  Years  that  California  was  a  Mexican  Territory. 

California's  First  li evolution —The  Indians,  in  Attempting  to  Imitate  their  Superiors.  Burn  tlieir  Chief— California' 
.Second  Revolution  and  what  she  Became— A  Proposition  to  Change  her  Name— Colonization  Law  Indicates  a 
Change  of  Policy — Colonization  and  Secularization  Ordered  Four  years  Later— Pious  Fund— Furs  as  a  Source  of 
Revenue — Foreigners  Settling  in  the  Country — The  Government  is  Suspicious  of  them — Jedediah  S.  Smith's 
Forlorn  Hope— Serious  Troubles  Begin— The  First  Insurrection  in  California— Secularization  Attempted — The 
Brave  Victoria  and  the  Third  California  Revolution— The  First  Revolutionary  Blood— Tale  of  Victoria— Anarchy 
Reigns— Figueroa  Takes  the  Reins  of  (ioverument — His  Difficult  Position— His  Colony  under  Hijar— The  Second 
Insurrection  Occurs  at  Los  Angeles —Death  of  Figueroa — Population  of  California  in  183.5. 

On  the  ninth  day  of  April,  1822,  ten  of  the  principal  officials  of  California,  including  the  governor, 
and,  by  proxy,  the  father  president,  signed  at  Monterey  a  declaration  of  inde]iendence  from  Spain,  trans- 
ferring their  allegiance  to  Mexico.  The  document  was  a  primitive  aflair  ;  the  struggle  wa-s  without  the 
shedding  of  blood  ;  and  with  hardly  a  ripple  upon  the  political  sea,  this  province  was  transferred  to  a 
new  master. 

When  the  Indians  came  to  know  that  the  whites  had  deposed  tlieir  king,  it  had  a  corresponding 
effect  iqion  them.  They  also  had  a  chief  that  was  unpopular  among  them,  and,  in  imitation  of  their 
superioi-s,  jiroceeded  to  remove  him  from  power  in  a  summary  way,  and  in  a  manner  that  indicated  a 
lack  in  those  converts  of  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion.  They  called 
a  general  meeting,  and,  after  a  day  of  festivity,  closed  the  carnival  by  making  a  bonfire  of  their  chief. 
The  priests  gave  them  a  severe  verbal  reprimand  for  the  barbarous  act,  when  it  came  to  their  knowledge, 
and  the  Indians'  rejily  was  :— "  Have  you  not  done  the  same  in  Mexico  !  You  say  your  king  was  not 
good,  and  you  killed  him.  Well,  our  captain  wji-s  not  good,  and  we  burned  him  ;  if  the  new  one 
should  lie  bad,  we  will  bui-n  him  too." 

In  1824,  Mexico  became  a  republic,  similar  in  form  to  that  of  the  United  States.  California, 
without  change  of  pulse,  simply  accejjted  the  situation  ;  but  not  having  sufficient  pojiulation  for  a  state, 
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she  became  a  territory  under  tlie  new  regime.  As  a  territory,  slie  was  entitled  to  have  a  dele^jate  in 
congress,  wlio  could  sjieak  but  not  vote  ;  to  have  a  governor  whose  title  was  to  be  "  Political  Chief  of  the 
Territory,"  and  to  have  a  legislature,  to  be  called  the  "  Territorial  Deputation."  Tliat  deputation, 
July  13,  1827,  entertained  the  proposition  of  changing  the  name  of  California  to  "•  Moctesuma,"  but  it 
failed.  In  August  of  the  first  year  of  the  rejniblic,  Mexico  passed  a  colonization  law,  in  nianv  res]x>cts 
so  liberal  that  it  clearly  demonstrated  a  change  in  the  j)olicy  heretofore  practiced,  of  considering 
California  only  in  the  light  of  a  monastic  province.  Four  years  later,  congress  adopted  rules  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  colonization  laws,  and  ordered  tlie  secularization  of  the  mLssious.  This  wii.s  an 
unequivocal  step,  that  indicated  an  intention  to  have  the  civil  outgrow  the  church  ]iower  in  the  territory. 
The  year  pre\-ious,  in  1827,  the  government  had  seized  seventy-eight  thousand  doilai-s  of  the  pious  fund, 
and  from  that  time  forward  what  remained  of  it  became  a  strong  motive  power  in  the  final  straggle 
between  church  and  state. 

In  the  meantime,  the  governor  of  California  had  learned  that  in  the  watei-s  of  the  interior  there 
existed  a  wealth  of  furs,  that  was  important  as  a  source  of  revenue.  These  fure  were  valued  abroad — 
the  Russian  occupation  had  taught  them  that — and  they  sold  licenses  to  trap.  In  time  the  trapjjers 
became  better  informed  in  regard  to  the  country  than  were  the  Spaniards ;  and  gi-adually  its  value 
became  wider  known,  and  a  trapper  here,  a  sailor  there,  settled  along  the  coast,  until  finally  a  formidable 
foreign  element  had  fastened  itself  in  the  country.  Yet  this  foreign  element  was  viewed  with  mistrust, 
both  by  the  civil  (iovernment  and  the  church.  An  instance  of  this  kind  was  strongly  exhibited  in  1S27, 
by  the  act  of  Father  Duran,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  San  Jose  mission.  A  company  of  American 
trappers,  commanded  by  the  first  American  that  ever  passed  into  California  from  over  the  mountains, 
wius  encamjied  near  that  mission,  when  the  father  sent  an  Indian  to  ascertain  why  they  were  there.  The 
following  letter,  taken  back  by  the  priest's  envoy,  speaks  for  itself: — 

Reverend  Father  : — I  understand,  through  the  medium  of  one  of  your  Christian  Indians,  that  you 
are  anxious  to  know  who  we  are,  as  some  of  the  Indians  have  been  at  the  mission  and  informed  you  that 
there  were  certain  white  people  in  the  country.  We  are  Americans  on  our  journey  to  the  River  Columbia ; 
we  were  in  at  the  Mission  San  Gabriel  in  January  last.  I  went  to  Sau  Diego  and  saw  the  Genei-al,  and 
got  a  jjassport  from  him  to  pass  on  to  that  j)lace.  I  have  made  several  efforts  to  cross  the  mountains,  but 
the  snows  being  so  deep,  I  could  not  succeed  in  getting  over.  I  returned  to  this  place  (it  being  the  only 
])oint  to  kill  meat),  to  wait  a  few  weeks  until  the  snow  melts,  so  that  I  can  go  on  ;  tlie  Indians  here  also 
l>('ing  friendly,  I  consider  it  the  most  safe  point  for  me  to  remain,  until  such  time  a.s  I  can  cro.ss  the 
mountains  with  my  horees,  having  lost  a  great  many  in  attempting  to  cross  ten  or  fifteen  days  since. 
/  am  a  long  touysfrom  home,  awl  am  aiixious  to  get  tltere  as  soon,  ««  the  nature  of  tlte  case  will  admit. 
Onr  situation  is  quite  unpleasant,  being  destitute  of  clothing  and  most  of  tlie  nece^ssaries  of  life,  loild  meat 
being  ottr  principal  subsistence.  I  am,  lieverend  Father,  your  strange  but  real  frii')id  and  Chrlxllan 
brother, 
■      May  19th,  1827.  J.  S.  Smith. 

For  further  information  in  regard  to  Mr.  Smith  and  his  ovei-land  trip,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
account  of  the  ti-apper  occu])ation  of  California  in  another  cha))ter. 

Serious  trouble  l)egan  in  California  in  1830,  when,  one  night,  a  hundred  arnu'd  inon  mider  Soliz 
suqirised  the  territorial  capital,  Monterey,  and  captured  it  without  any  one  being  hurt,  gsxining  a  blootl- 
less  victory.  In  a  few  weeks,  his  party  wa-s  defeated  by  that  of  the  governor,  and  the  only  thing  worthy 
of  further  note  regarding  this  insurrection  was  the  clause  in  the  Soliz  manifesto,  declaring  his  intention 
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to    not   interfere,   with  foreiynerx    in   the  coiintr;/.      This   showed  tliat   the   foreign   element   liail    l)ecome 
sufficiently  strong  on  the  coast  at  that  time  to  make  it  policy  not  to  incur  its  ill-will. 

Escheandia,  the  governor  who  had  defeated  8oliz,  was  a  man  of  poor  liealth  and  narrow  \aews.  He 
attempted  to  enforce  the  mission  law  of  1813,  but  was  removed  from  office  by  the  arrival  of  anew 
governor,  the  fiery  Manuel  Victoria,  who  j)ut  a  stoj)  to  Escheandia's  schemes  of  secularization.  Victoria 
introduced  liis  ])lan  of  governing  to  the  Californians  by  ordering  a  couple  of  convicted  cattle- thieves  shot 
on  the  plaza.  This  stopped  cattle-stealing,  but  the  shooting,  not  being  authorized  by  law,  furnished  his 
enemies  wdth  an  excuse  for  setting  on  foot  another  little  i-ebellion,  led  by  Portala,  the  friend  whom  he 
had  trusted  most.  The  hostile  forces  met,  northerly  from  and  near  Los  Angeles.  Portals  was  at  the 
head  of  two  hundred  vagaljonds,  Victoria  being  followed  by  about  thirty  soldiers  and  friends.  The 
governor  called  upon  the  rebel  leadei'  to  sui'render,  and  thus  learned,  for  the  first  time,  that  the  friend  In; 
had  trusted  was  befoi-e  him  in  arms.  A  freiizy  of  "sacred  fuiy"  seemed  to  seize  the  heroic  Victoria,  at 
tliis  exhibition  of  base  treachery,  and  drawing  his  saber  he  hurled  himself  upon  the  enemy  like  an 
avenging  Nemesis,  driving  them,  almost  single-handed,  from  the  iield.  The  first  revolutionary  blood  was 
shed  in  California  that  day.  The  governor  moved  on  victorious  to  the  mission  of  San  (iabriel,  where  he 
was  forced  to  halt,  because  of  the  numerous  wounds  he  had  received.  At  his  side  had  fallen  in  the 
recent  conflict  one  of  his  bravest  supporters,  the  giandfivther  of  our  late  governor  Pacheco;  and,  no 
longer  being  able  to  flash  that  death-dealing  saber  in  the  face  of  his  foes,  with  his  staunchest  defender 
slain  as  brave  men  die,  he  was  left  with  no  alternative  but  to  give  his  word  to  resign  as  governor,  and 
leave  forever  the  territory,  when  called  on  to  do  so  liy  the  jackals  that  had  rallied  from  the  recent  defeat, 
when  they  learned  that  the  lion  was  no  longer  able  to  defend  himself.  He  kept  his  word,  as  the  truly 
brave  always  do,  though  urged  not  to  do  so ;  and  returning  to  Mexico,  entered  a  cloister,  devoting  the 
remaining  years  of  his  life  to  religious  pursuits. 

When  Victoria  left,  anarchy  came,  and  California  was  given  \ip  to  misrule,  confusion,  robbery  and 
murder.  The  mission  Indian  was  informed  that  he  was  free,  and  what  was  freedom  \vithout  it  included 
a  right  to  do  wrong,  a  right  to  steal,  and  a  right  to  rob  ?  It  was  a  happy  day  for  the  distracted  land  that 
saw  Jose  Figueroa  pick  up  the  reins  of  government  in  January,  1833.  In  August  of  that  year,  the 
Mexican  congress  passed  the  colonization  and  secularization  laws,  and  the  dismemberment  of  the  missions 
commenced.  It  was  when  the  dissolution  was  taking  place  of  the  old  church  plan  of  government,  with 
ignorance  and  bigotry  to  contend  with,  accumulated  at  the  last  as  a  result  of  her  misguided  policy,  that 
Figueroa  was  placed  between  it  and  the  \'igorous  young  gi-owth  of  the  new  policy,  that  looked  moi*  to 
the  prosperity  of  a  race  superior  to  the  Indian.  He  was  expected  to  deal  justly,  as  between  these  two 
contending  elements,  and  to  render  justice  to  either  was  to  gain  the  ill-will  of  the  other.  To  add  to  his 
perplexities,  a  colony  of  about  three  hundred  pei-sons  wa-s  sent  by  the  home  government  with  a  governor 
at  their  head,  to  take  charge  of  affi\ii-s  in  California.  The  membei-s  of  the  colony  were  to  receive  fifty 
cents  per  day,  until  they  arrived  in  the  ten-itory.  But  before  they  reached  it,  Santa  Anna  had  over- 
turned the  home  government  and  sent  ordei-s  overland  that  put  the  new  colony  and  its  governor  under 
the  control  of  Figvieroa,  who  sent  them  all  to  the  mission  of  San  Francisco  Solano,  north  of  San 
Francisco  bay.  They  were  discontented,  and  became  a  source  of  great  trouble  to  the  governor.  A 
couple  of  them,  assisted  by  some  fifty  others,  inaugututed  a  revolt  at  Los  Angeles  on  the  seventh  of 
March,  1835  ;  but  the  afiair  ended  with  the  day.  Six  months  later  the  body  of  Figueroa  lay  dead  at 
Monterey.  He  had  been  a  true  fi-iend,  an  able  statesman,  a  conscientious  ruler,  and,  finally,  heai-tsick 
and  discouraged,  he  lay  down  to  die.  Peace  to  his  ashes — he  w:us  the  ablest  governoi-  Mexico  gave  to 
( 'alifni'nia,  thougli  her  ])eople  ga\-e  him  little  peace  while  living,  l)U(  loved  ami  honored  him  when  dead. 
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At  thLs  tinif,  in  1835,  according  to  Fin-lips,  the  free  |io|]iilatioM  of  ( 'uliforuia  iiuiiiImmimI,  not  including 
Indians,  at 

Los  Angeles ' 1 ,500 

San  Jose 600 

Santa  Cruz  or  Branciforte 150 

In  other  jiarts  of  the  Territory 2,750 

Total  in  1835 5,000 

"     "  1802 1,300 

Increase  in  33  years 3,700 

Mission  Indians  in  1835 18,683 

"   1802 15,562 

Increase  in  33  years 3,121 


CHAPTER    Vn. 

The  Last  Ten  Years  That  California  was  a  Mexican  Territory. 

Wars  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  1836— Alvarado,  Assisted  by  the  Graham  Rifles,  Overturns  the  Territorial 
(Jovernment — Conditional  Declaration  of  Independence,  November  7,  1836 — The  Graham  Kifles  Persuade  the 
Southern  t'alifornians  that  Liberty  is  Desirable — Carlos  Carillo  Levies  War  and  is  Captured — Castro  Describes 
the  Action — Two  Days'  Battle  and  One  Man  Killed — Foreignei-s  viewed  with  Suspicion — Alvarado  Appointed 
Governor  by  Mexico,  and  California  Loses  her  Conditional  Independence — Foreigners  Imprisoned  and  Sent  to 
San  Bias  in  Irons — Mexican  Authorities  Set  the  Prisoners  Free  and  Imprison  the  Guard — Graham  Returns  to 
California  to  Confront  those  who  had  Arrested  him — French  and  Americans  Enter  Monterey  Harbor  to  Demand 
an  Apology,  but  find  no  one  to  make  the  Demand  from — General  Micheltorena  Arrives,  to  Relieve  both  Alvarado 
and  Vallejo — His  Vagabond  Soldiers — Startling  News  Interrupts  his  Triumphal  March — Commodore  Jones  Caj)tures 
Monterey — Alvarado  Starts  a  Revolution  by  the  Seizure  of  San  Jose — Micheltorena  Starts  in  Pursuit  of  the  Rebels, 
Headed  by  Castro,  and  Captain  C.  M.  Weber  Brings  him  to  a  Halt— Castro  Returns  and  Forces  Micheltorena  to 
Surrender — Why  Captain  Weber  Interfered — Micheltorena  Asks  Sutter  for  Help  and  he  Immediately  Responds — 
Weber's  Susceptibility  to  the  Charms  of  the  Fair  Causes  him  to  visit  Sutter's  Fort,  where  he  is  Sus])ected  of  being 
a  Spy,  and  Put  in  Irons— Sutter's  Expedition — What  it  Consisted  of— It  Moves  South — The  Embryo  Stockton 
Depopulated — Fate  of  Poor  Lindsay— Dr.  Marsh — His  Views  of  what  the  Policy  of  the  Foreigners  should  be- 
Sutter  First  Learns  from  Forbes  that  the  Same  Class  of  Men  are  Helping  Castro,  that  he  is  taking  with  him  to 
Aid  Micheltorena — Sutter  Receivetl  with  Military  Honors  —Castro  Captures  the  Advance  Guard  of  the  tJovernor 
—  The  Battle  of  San  Fernando — Foreigners  Fraternize— Sutter  Withdraws  from  the  Field  and  Micheltorena  Sur- 
renders— Articles  of  Capitulation — Micheltorena  S.ails  for  Mexico  —Sutter  Returns  to  his  Fort  in  the  North — Pio 
Pico  Appointed  as  the  Last  of  the  Mexican  Governors  of  California — List  of  Mexican  Governors  of  California. 

The  year  1836  was  charged  with  events  that  were  important  in  tlieir  final  results,  in  molding  the 
destiny  of  California.  In  tlie  United  States,  Arkansas  was  admitted  into  the  Union  a.s  an  fi|ual,  and 
Wisconsin  was  organized  as  a  territory.  The  Creeks  in  Georgia,  and  the  Seminoles,  under  Osceola,  in 
Florida,  wei-e  waging  a  fierce  war  against  the  whites ;  while  on  tlie  bonier  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico,  the  Texans  had  lioisted  the  Lone  Star  flag,  and  forced  a  recognition  of  theii-  independence 
from  Mexico.  Contention  seemed  to  impregnate  the  air  in  Nortli  America,  and  California  did  not 
e.scape. 
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Tlie  govermnont  was  ovcrtiirntxl  honi  that  yeUr  by  Juan  15.  Alvarado,  a  native  (Jalifornian,  who  for 
several  years  had  been  clerk  of  the  territorial  deputation.  The  dispute  grew  out  of  a  point  of  military 
etiquette  between  him  and  the  governor,  as  to  the  posting  of  a  gnard,  and  waxed  so  fieice  that  Alvariulo 
was  forced  to  flee  from  the  capital  to  avoid  arrest.  He  sought  the  home  of  a  Tennessee  trapper  in  the 
Santa  Cruz  mountains,  named  Isaac  Graham.  He  entered  the  log  caljin  a  fugitive  ;  he  passed  out  of  it 
a  conspirator.  A  few  days  later,  at  the  head  of  fifty  foreigners,  led  by  that  traj)per,  and  one  hundred 
native  Californians  unrler  Jose  Castro,  he  entered  Monterey  at  night,  and  forced  a  greatly  superior  force 
to  surrender.  The  governor,  his  officers  and  soldiers,  were  sent  out  of  the  country,  and  the  foui-th 
revolution  in  California  had  been  accomplished;  this  time,  the  foreign  element,  led  by  an  American, 
being  used  as  the  motive  power,  with   success  as  a  result. 

On  the  seventh  of  November,  a  few  days  after  the  successful  termination  of  the  revolt,  the  territorial 
deputation  met  at  Monterey  and  j)assed  six  resolutions,  of  which  we  give  three: — 

1st. — Upper  California  is  declared  to  be  independent  of  Mexico  during  the  non-rc-establishment  of 
the  federal  system  which  was  adopted  in  the  year  1824. 

2d. — The  said  California  shall  be  erected  into  a  free  and  governing  state,  establishing  a  congress, 
which  shall  dictate  all  the  particular  laws  of  the  country  and  elect  the  other  supreme  powers  necessary, 
declaring  the  actual  "  Most  Excellent  Deputation  "  constituent. 

3d. — The  religion  shall  be  the  Roman  Catholic  Apostolic,  without  admitting  the  exercise  of  any 
other  ;  but  the  Government  will  not  molest  any  person  for  their  particular  religious  opinions.     *     *     * 

Santa  Anna  had  nullified,  that  year,  the  constitution  of  1824;  and  they  wanted  it  back  again,  and 
proposed  to  l)e  a  free  people  until  their  wishes  were  complied  with ;  but  they  failed  to  get  what  they 
desired.  The  home  government  fulminated  some  fierce  proclamations,  and  then  subsided.  Alvarado  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  new  government,  and  Mariano  G.  Vallejo  was  made  general  of  the  army. 
The  northern  part  of  the  state  readily  accepted  the  new  government,  but  south  they  viewed  it  with  i-eserve, 
and  General  Castro  was  consequently  sent  there  with  Graham  and  his  fifty  riflemen,  when,  as  Tuthill 
aptly  says;  "All  that  portion  of  the  country  was  readily  persuaded  that  independence  was  desirable." 

The  uncle  of  Alvarado,  Carlos  Carrillo,  was  sent  a  commission  as  governor,  by  the  home  government, 
and  he  immediately  levied  war  upon  his  nephew,  but  was,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Graham  Rifles,  as 
promptly  captured  as  he  had  been  prompt  to  commence  hostilities.  In  the  report  by  General  Castro  to 
Governor  Alvarado,  made  March  28,  1838,  he  thus  mentions  the  battle  that  resulted  in  Carrillo's 
capture  : —  "I  have  the  honor  to  announce  to  your  excellency  that  after  two  days'  continued  fighting 
without  having  lost  but  one  man,  the  enemy  took  flight,  under  cover  of  night,  numbering  one  hundred 
and  ten  men ;  and  I  have  determined  to  dispatch  one  company  of  mounted  infantry,  under  command  of 
Captain  Villa,  and  another  of  cavalry  lancere,  under  command  of  Captain  Cota,  in  their  pursuit, 
remaining  myself  with  the  rest  of  the  division  and  the  artillery,  to  guard  this  point.     *     *     *" 

A  two  days' conflict,  with  constant  tiring,  covers  the  battlefield  with  one  dead  enemy!  "There 
were  giants  in  the  earth  in  those  days." 

Alvarado  had  begun  to  look  with  suspicion  upon  his  allies,  the  foreigners,  who  had  transformed  him 
from  a  clerk  to  a  governor.  Time  sufficient  had  elapsed  to  learn  the  result  of  foreign  influence  in  Texas. 
It  had  overshadowed  the  descendants  of  the  Spanish  race  there,  and  the  Americans  had  become  their 
rulers.  To  aggi-avato  matters,  Graham  and  some  of  his  men,  not  being  famed  for  their  modesty,  openly 
declared  that,  but  for  them,  Alvarado  would  not  have  succeeded  in  the  first  instance,  and  that  his 
contmuance  in  office  wius  due  to  the  same  cause.  Cert^iinly,  Alvarado  was  justified  in  being  alarmed  at 
the  outlook,  and  especially  so  because  of  the  ever-present  obtrusive  reminder  by  the  Graham  Rifles  of 
then-  importance  to  him  as  a  political  or  military  power  in  the  territory.      To  maintain  independence 
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from  Mexico  necessitated  a  dependence  upon  those  foreigners,  and  to  be  dependent  upon  them  was  to 
foster  an  element  that  would  eventually  become  their  mastei-s.  Circumstances  seemed  to  force  a  choice 
as  between  Mexican  and  foreign  dependence,  and  the  instincts  as  well  as  sympathies  of  race  drew  the 
Californians  back,  to  harmonize  with  that  from  which  they  had  declared  themselves  conditionally  fi-ee. 

In  pui-suance  of  this  policy,  Alvarado,  immediately  after  the  suppression  of  the  armed  attempt  by 
his  uncle  to  reinstate  Mexican  rule  in  California,  opened  conciliatory  negotiations,  that  resulted  in  his 
being  appointed  provincial  governor  in  1 838.  In  return  for  this  he  acknowledged  the  authority  that  he 
had  formerly  rebelled  against,  and  was  then,  in  1839,  apj)ointed  governor.  The  necessity  for  the  Graham 
Rifles  was  passing  away.  California  was  divided  into  two  districts,  the  line  of  division  running  east 
from  San  LuLs  Obispo.  Castro  was  made  prefect  in  the  north,  and  Pena  in  the  south — Governor 
Alvarado  having  his  headquai-ters,  as  before,  at  Monterey. 

Graham  and  his  followers  had  finally  become  so  obnoxious  to  the  authorities  that  it  was  determined 
to  seize  and  .send  them  out  of  the  country.  This  captain  of  the  formidable  Rifles  unwittingly  furnished 
them  with  the  necessary  excuse.  Having  a  fast  hoi-se,  he  challenged  CaUforuia  to  produce  a  faster  one, 
and  a  Yankee  accepted  the  challenge.  To  make  all  secure,  writings  were  di-awn,  setting  forth  the  con- 
ditions of  the  horse-race.  A  government  spy  chanced  to  see  the  document,  and  as  it  was  written  in 
English  it  was  unintelligible  to  him.  This  was  sufiicient;  what  he  lacked  in  knowledge  was  made  up  in 
imagination,  and  Alvarado  was  promptly  informed  of  a  deep-laid  conspu-acy  to  overthrow  the  government. 
Immediately  Greneral  Castro  was  ordered  to  seize  Graham  and  all  his  coadjutors,  the  order  being  executed 
on  the  night  of  Aj)ril  7,  1840.  Simultaneously  through  California  that  night  the  foreigners — except 
Sutter,  his  men,  those  comiected  with  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  and  the  Russians  in  Sonoma — were 
ai'rested  and  taken,  about  one  hundred  of  them,  to  Monterej-.  Some  twenty  of  the  mo.st  dangerous  were 
put  in  irons  and  shipped  to  San  Bias,  on  the  Mexican  barque  Guifaoscana.  From  there  they  were 
conducted  overland  on  foot  to  Tepic,  by  General  Castro,  where  he  and  the  guai-d  wei-e  placed  under 
aiTest  and  the  prisoners  set  free.  This  cool  reception  of  Castro  by  the  Mexican  authorities  was  due  to 
the  influence  of  the  American  and  British  consuls,  who  entered  their  protest  against  the  treatment  their 
countrymen  had  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Californians.  Graham  and  his  men  were  quartered  at  the 
best  hotel,  clothed,  armed,  equipped,  and  in  July,  1841,  were  sent,  at  government  expense,  back  to  con- 
front the  astonished  Alvarado  and  amazed  inhabitants  of  CaUfomia,  who  had  celebrated  the  day  of  their 
banishment  by  a  public  mass  and  general  thanksgiving.  After  this,  Graham  and  all  over  whom  he  had 
influence  could  be  counted  on  as  certain  to  oppose  whatever  Alvarado,  Castro  or  Vallejo  favored. 

In  the  meantime  mattei-s  had  moved  with  unusual  quiet  in  the  country,  except  the  ripple  caused  by 
two  war  vessels,  one  French  and  the  other  American,  that  had  sailed  one  day  into  the  harbor  at 
Monterey,  soon  after  the  seizure  of  the  foreigners,  to  demand  an  apology  for  that  act;  but  finding  no  one 
to  whom  to  address  the  demand,  they  had  sailed  away  again,  and  no  apology  was  made.  The  governor, 
learning  of  the  intention  of  the  commandei-s  of  those  vessels,  had  immediately  set  out  to  quell  an 
imaginary  insurrection  in  the  interior,  and  thus  avoided  the  disagi-eeable  consequences  of  his  acts.  A 
niLsunderstanding  hail  arisen,  during  this  tenii  of  quietude,  between  Vallejo  and  the  governor,  each  being 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  other,  and  both  had  wi-itteu  to  the  home  government  asking  for  the  other's 
removal. 

Both  of  these  requests  were  complied  with.  General  Micheltorena  was  appointed  to  fill  the  offices 
of  general  and  governor,  suid  arriving  at  San  Diego  in  August,  1842,  immediately  assumed  control, 
backed  by  a  formidable  numl)er  (four  hundred)  of  veteran  convicts  that  had  come  with  him  as  soldiers, 
to  become  the  stiinding  army  of  California.  Mexico  had  sent  them  from  her  prisoiLs  to  insure  the 
maintainancc  of  her  authority  in  the  tenitory. 
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He  was  received  like  a  prince,  because  he  was  sustained  by  an  army,  and  was  making  a  kind  of 
triumphal  tour  of  the  state.  About  tliirty  miles  out  from  Los  Angeles,  when  on  liis  way  to  San  Diego, 
his  progi-ess  was  an-ested  by  the  receipt  of  news  to  the  effect  that  Commodore  T.  A.  C.  Jones  had,  on 
the  nineteenth  of  October,  seized  Monterey,  the  capital,  and  hoisted  the  American  flag,  declaring  that 
Upper  California  was  the  property  of  the  United  States. 

The  news  was  received  by  him  about  11  p.  m.,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  October,  and  the  next  day 
he  issued  from  the  mission  of  San  Fernando  that  extraoi-diiiary  proclamation  to  the  Californians  which 
reads : — 

"  Drive  all  your  horses  and  cattle  from  the  sea-board  to  the  mountains,  and  starve  out  the  enemy." 

Some  one,  probably  Josh  Billings,  has  said  that  an  absence  of  body  is  better  than  presence  of  mind, 
in  case  of  danger;  and  although  Micheltorena  had  not  consulted  with  Billings,  he  was  evidently  of  the 
same  o])inion. 

The  day  succeeding  the  capture,  Jones  became  satisfied  that  he  had  made  a  mistake  in  supposing 
that  the  United  States  had  declared  war  against  Mexico,  and  consequently  took  down  the  American  flag, 
apologized,  fired  a  salute  as  the  Mexican  colors  were  run  up  in  its  place,  and  sailed  on  the  twenty-fir.st 
for  Mazatlan,  from  whence  he  forwarded  dispatches  to  his  government,  laying  before  it  the  details  of  the 
transaction. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  Januai-y,  184.3,  he  sailed  into  the  port  of  San  Pedro,  landed,  and,  accom- 
panied by  his  stafi",  visited  Los  Angeles,  where  Micheltorena  gave  a  ball  in  honor  of  the  visit.  This 
visit  was  made  by  Jones  that  he  might,  as  far  as  possible,  eradicate  the  injurious  effects  of  his  premature 
seizure  of  Monterey.  He  looked  over  the  bill  of  damages  presented  by  the  California  government, 
among  which  were  an  item  of  $3,000  for  damages  to  the  Mexican  troops,  because  of  their  rapid  march 
to  the  interior,  on  receipt  of  the  news  of  his  seizure  of  Monterey. 

The  appointment  of  Micheltorena  had  reduced  the  rank  and  importance  of  all  three  of  the  native 
California  oflicials,  Alvarado,  Vallejo  and  Castro  ;  and  it  resulted  in  bringing  those  parties  together  again, 
causing  them  to  unite  in  an  effort  to  expel  the  governor  that  Mexico  had  sent  them,  with  the  vagabond 
soldiery  he  had  brought  into  the   country  with  him. 

Ho.stilities  were  inaugurated  ia  November,  1844,  by  the  capture  of  the  mission  of  San  Juan  by 
Vallejo  and  Castro,  where  the  surplus  ammunition  had  been  stored  by  the  governor.  After  the  capture 
of  the  magazine  stores,  the  insurrectionary  forces  fell  back  up  the  country,  taking  San  Jose  in  their 
march,  passed  up  the  east  side  of  San  Francisco  bay,  towards  the  present  site  of  Oakland.  The  retreating 
force  was  under  the  command  of  General  Jos6  Castro,  and  was  a  couiile  of  days'  mai-ch  in  advance  of 
Micheltorena,  -with  whom  he  was  afraid  to  risk  a  battle. 

Up  to  this  time  the  foreigners  had  not  operili/  appeared  in  the  contest,  although  W.  (i.  Ray,  who, 
with  J.  A.  Forbes,  was  in  charge  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Comjiany's  business  in  California,  had  become  heavily 
involved,  in  secretely  aiding  the  forces  under  Castro  to  arm  themselves.  But  about  twelve  miles  north 
of  San  Jos6  there  suddenly  appeared  in  front  of  Micheltorena's  advancing  columns  a  little  band  of  brave 
men,  the  irrepressible  foreigner,  that  caused  them  to  halt  in  their  march.  The  circumstances  that  led  to 
this  obstruction  of  the  governor's  line  of  progiess,  and  the  results  that  were  caused  by  it,  were  related  to 
us  by  Capt.  C.  M.  Weber,  who  commanded  that  little  comi)any  of  brave  men,  who,  with  arms,  demanded 
that  the  advancing  ai-my  pass  around  and  not  through  San  Jos6.  Those  circumst^mces  were  embodied  in 
the  history  of  San  Joaquin  county,  written  by  us  in  1878,  and  from  that  work  we  copy  the  following:— 

"  The  captain  (Weber)  was  in  business  at  the  pueblo  of  San  Jos6  when  the  war  broke  out,  and  was 
acquainted  with,  and  pei-sonally  friendly  with  Micheltorena  and  Castro.      He  had  a  very  large  stock  of 
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goods  in  tlie  ])lace,  and  was  anxious  on  account  of  it.  He  knew  that  the  sokliei-s  under  Miclieltoi-ena  were 
mostly  convicts,  turned  loose  from  the  i)risons  in  Mexico,  and  were  dependent  upon  the  meagie  revenue 
derived  fi-om  forced  loans  and  plunder  for  their  pay.  His  goods  would  be  a  rich  prize,  and  if  they  once 
entered  San  Jos6  they  would  be  sure  to  help  themselves  to  what  he  liad ;  consequently  all  his  interests 
wei-e  oj)posed  to  the  occii[iation  of  the  town  by  such  a  body  of  men.  As  Micheltoi-ena  advanced,  Jose 
Castro  became  alaraied,  and,  leaving  the  village  to  its  fate,  i-etreated  uj)  the  valley  towards  Oakland  with 
his  forces  ;  thereupon  Captain  Weber  addressed  a  conmiunication  to  the  commander  of  the  advancing 
forces,  stating  that  Castro  had  left  there,  and  asking  him  if  he  would  not  pass  to  one  side  of  the  pueblo, 
and  not  enter  it  with  his  troops.  Micheltorena  replied  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  jiass  through  San 
Jos6  in  pui'suit  of  Castro.  In  the  meantine,  the  captain  received  prompt  information  to  the  effect  that 
the  governor  had  lost  control  of  his  soldiei-s,  who  insisted  on  entering  the  village  for  plunder,  whereupon 
he  caused  the  tocsin  of  war  to  be  sounded  through  the  streets.  The  people  assembled  and  the  captain 
presented  the  position  of  affair.s,  and  told  them  that  he  believed  with  a  force  composed  of  citizens  and 
foreignei-s  in  the  place  the  advancing  aimy  could  be  chocked,  and  forced  to  take  a  different  route  in  their 
line  of  march  after  Castro.  A  company  was  immediately  formed,  i>laced  under  his  command,  and  moved 
out  to  meet  the  enemy — a  handful  against  a  host.  He  sent  a  courier  in  advance  to  Micheltorena,  advising 
him  of  what  he  was  doing,  and  that  it  was  done,  not  in  a  sjiirit  of  ojjposition  to  him  i)ersonally  or  the 
aiuse  he  represented,  but  with  a  determination  to  protect  their  homes  from  plunder.  The  foi-ces  met 
some  twelve  miles  out  from  the  village,  and  for  several  days  the  entii'e  anny,  numbering  several  hundred, 
wiis  held  in  check  by  this  little  band  of  daring  men  under  Captain  Weber.  Castro,  hearing  of  the  fact, 
became  ashamed  of  himself,  turned  back  from  his  retreat,  joined  the  captain  with  his  forces,  took 
command  of  the  army,  and  forced  Micheltorena  to  surrender,  and,  finally,  to  agree  to  leave  California 
and  return  to  Mexico. 

Micheltorena  immediately  withdrew  with  his  forces  to  Monterey,  as  Castro  supposed,  to  embark 
for  Mexico,  according  to  the  aimistice.  This  was  not,  however,  a  part  of  the  governor's  plan.  He  had 
sent  jiost  to  Sutter,  at  the  fort  on  the  northern  frontier,  offering  him,  as  an  inducement  to  come  with  a 
force  to  his  assistance,  to  confirm  all  the  grants  of  land  that  Sutter,  as  a  justice,  had  reconuuended. 
Immediately  the  captain  set  on  foot  active  operations  to  raise  a  battalion  to  march  to  the  governoi-'s 
relief,  not  knowing  at  the  time  that  many  of  the  foreign  population  were  in  active  co-operation  with 
Castro  and  the  native  Califomians. 

Capt.  C.  M.  Weber,  supposing  that  the  war  had  ended,  made  a  visit  to  Yerba  Buena  (now  San 
Fi-ancisco),  and  while  there  learned  that  some  families  ha<l  come  from  over  the  pliuns  to  Sutter's  Fort, 
among  whom  were  young  ladies;  and  said  the  Captain,  "  I  became  possessed  of  a  desire  to  look  upon  the 
face  of  a  lady  fresh  from  civilization."  Accordingly,  accompanied  by  a  friend,  he  visited  the  fort,  and 
there  saw  for  the  fii-st  time  the  woman  who  became  his  wife.  She  was  a  sister  of  the  Murfys  of  San  Josd. 
He  found  a  very  unexi>ected  state  of  things  existing  on  the  frontier.  Everylmdy  was  in  active  prepara- 
tion for  a  renewal  of  hostilities;  and  instead  of  Ijeing  received  as  a  friend,  he  found  himself  \iewed  with 
mistrust  that  culminated  in  his  being  placed  under  an-est. 

A  council  of  war  was  called,  and  supjx)sing  that  he  had  come  among  them  as  a  .si)y  in  the  interest 
of  Castro,  they  signed  the  following  document  as  the  result  of  their  deliberations: — 

We  the  subscribei-s,  chosen  as  a  council  of  war,  have  unanimously  resolved  the  following: 

1st.  That  Mr.  Wel)er  be  put  in  irons,  and  detained  in  the  fort  (New  Helvetia)  xuitil  such  time  as 
we  may  i-eceive  oixlei's  from  his  excellency  the  governor  (Micheltorena)  as  regai-ds  liis  disposal. 
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2nd.     Thit  Mr.  Pear.son  B.  Reailins;  1)9  roqiio.stel  to  kee])  Mr.  Wehor  in  a  convenient  room,  and 

afford  him  such  uece.ssiiries  as  circum.stances  may  admit  of  and  hi.s  safe  detention  may  require. 

J.  A.  Sutter, 

John  Townsend, 

Wm.  Dicke, 

Isaac  Graham, 

Edward  McIntosh, 

Jasper  O'Farrell, 

S.  J.  Hensley. 
J.  BiDWELL,  Secretary. 

For  thirty-three  years  this  document,  in  which  thi;  founder  of  Sacramento  orders  the  founder  of 
Stockton  put  in  irons,  has  been  kejit  by  tlie  hitter,  almost  forgotten,  among  his  choice  pajters,  and  was, 
with  others,  kindly  photographed  for  us  in  187?^,  by  his  orders.  The  personal  feeling  existing  at  that 
time  between  these  two  men  was  friendly  ;  but  Sutter,  as  well  as  the  others,  feared  to  risk  tlie  jwssible 
result  of  turning  loose  so  formidable  an  opponent  as  Mr.  Weber  had  proved  that  he  could  be,  if  he  felt 
so  disposed. 

Lieut.  David  T.  Bird,  who  later  was  for  many  years  a  resident  of  Yolo  County,  accompanied  Captain 
Sutter  on  the  expadition,  and  remiined  with  him  until  his  return  to  the  fort.  To  the  lieutenant,  also 
to  J.  Alexander  Forbss,  who  was  a  strong  supporter  of  Castro  and  a  friend  of  the  captain,  we  are  indebted 
for  many  of  the  facts  incident  to  the  campaign  that  resulted  in  the  surrender  of  Micheltorena  at  San 
Fernando.  It  was  in  January,  184.5,  that  the  force,  under  command  of  Capt.  John  A.  Sutter,  took  up 
its  line  of  march  to  join  the  Mexican  governor  at  Monterey.  The  command  consisted  of  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  Indians,  arms!  with  muskets,  under  the  leadership  of  Raphero,  a  Mokelko  chief,  and 
some  sixty  frontiersman,  armed  with  hunting  rifles,  commanded  by  Captain  Gant.  There  were  no 
lieutenants  or  sub-officsi-s,  Sutter  and  Gant  being  the  only  ones  having  any  authority  among  the  whites. 
There  was  one  brass  field-piece,  mounted  on  trucks,  taken  along  that  was  not  brought  back. 

There  were  but  three  pei-sons  from  the  west  side  of  the  Sacramento  river — Wm.  Knight,  D.  T.  Bird 
and  Granville  Swift — who  accompanied  the  expedition.  As  the  little  army  moved  south,  it  camped  at 
the  place  where  Stockton  now  stands,  one  night,  and  Thomas  Lindsay,  the  only  inhabitant  of  that  place, 
joined  them,  and  Stoskton  was  left  depopulated.  At  that  time  Lindsay's  tule  house  and  the  cabin  of  a 
man  named  Sheldin,  on  the  Cosumnes  river  above  the  Spanish  trail,  were  the  only  habitations  between 
Sutter's  fort  and  the  residence  of  Dr.  Mai-sh,  at  the  base  of  Mount  Diablo.  Poor  Lindsay  !  he  returned 
a  few  weeks  later  from  San  Fernando,  and  was  mui-dered  at  Stockton  by  the  Polo  Indians,  within  a  few 
days  after  his  ari-ival.  The  expedition  camped  one  night  at  the  ranch  of  Dr.  Marsli,  whose  sympathies 
were  with  Castro,  and  who  bslieved  that  the  pr.3sp3rity  of  California  demiudel  tlii?  expulsion  of  Michel 
torena  ;  yet  he  considered  the  true  policy  of  foreigners  to  be  that  of  n<ui-interveution,  and  for  them  to 
join  either  party  was  contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  the  majority,  and  might  prove  fatal  to  many  who 
were  isolated  or  scattered  ovei-  the  territory.  The  doctor,  however,  accompanied  Sutter  south  iis  an 
interpreter. 

It  was  when  camped  at  Dr.  Mar.sh's  ranch  that  Sutter  fir.st  learned  the  true  state  of  the  conflict. 
J.  Alexander  Forbes,  who,  on  July  15,  184.3,  had  been  appointed  English  consul,  and  at  the  time  was, 
in  connection  with  W.  G.  Ray,  agent  for  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  riding  with  great  dispatch  from 
San  Francisco,  met  the  captain  at  that  point,  .and  in  vain  sought  to  dissuade  him  from  joining  the 
Mexicans  at  Monterey.  Forbes  informed  him  of  the  extent  of  the  general  insurrection,  and  told  him 
that  if  he  per.-iisted  it  would  only  result  in  disaster  to  himself  and  friends,  and  array  the  foreign  element 
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in  hostility  to  itself,  as  a  large  number  of  English,  American,  Scotch,  and  immigrants  of  eveiy  nation, 
were  centering  at  Los  Angeles  to  assist  Castro.  The  reply  of  the  captain  was  that  he  had  gone  too  far, 
and  could  not  turn  back  without  dishonor  to  himself,  but  from  that  time  forward  a  shadow  rested  upon 
his  command.  The  men  had  come  to  suspect  that  there  was  something  of  which  they  were  left  unin- 
formed that  materially  concerned  them. 

The  junction  of  the  Micheltorena  and  Sutter  forees  took  place  on  tlie  Salinas  plains,  a  short  distance 
out  from  Monterey,  the  latter  being  received  with  military  honors,  with  bannei-s  waving,  bands  playing, 
and  salvos  of  artillery.  The  governor  was  now  sanguine  of  success,  and  he  had  cause  to  be,  for  the  two 
hundred  men  that  Sutter  had  added  to  his  command  included  Raphero,  the  ablest  chief  then  living 
among  the  northern  tribes,  and  Jos6  Jesus,  the  chief  of  the  Si-yak-um-nas,  who.se  name  had  become  a 
household  terror  among  the  native  Califomians.  These  chiefs,  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  of 
their  warriors,  anued,  not  with  bows  and  aiTOWs,  but  with  muskets,  all  nursing  a  hatred  born  of  old 
grievances  that  had  for  a  lifetime  rankled  in  their  bosoms  against  those  they  were  going  out  to  tight, 
made  valuable  sillies  and  formidable  foes.  The  white  men  who  accompanied  them  included  Isaac 
Graham  among  their  number,  the  man  whom  Castro  had  taken  to  San  Bias  in  kons,  and  whose  company 
of  rifles  had  overthrown  one  California  governor.  Tho.se  sixty  men  were  all  brave,  reckless  frontiersmen, 
who  followed  the  unfortunate  Sutter,  and  were  a  host  within  themselves.  But — "  when  Greeks  joined 
Greeks  then  wiis  tlie  t\ig  of  war" — Castro  had  a  similar  force  assembling  at  Los  Angeles,  under  the  brave 
McKinley,  to  assist  him. 

The  next  day  after  the  reception,  Micheltorena  moved  north,  Castro  falling  back  before  his  advance, 
towards  Los  Angelos.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  to  us  from  Oakland,  California, 
in  May,  1880,  by  Hon.  J.  Alex.  Forbes,  in  response  to  inquiries  regarding  the  movements  of  General 
Castro  during  that  campaign  : — 

"  The  forces  under  General  Micheltorena  were  at  San  Buenaventura,  and  Casti-o,  with  the  force  of 
Califomians,  at  a  nan-ow  pass  eight  leagues  beyond.  On  the  morning  of  February  15,  Castro's  rear- 
guard fell  suddenly  upon  Micheltorena's  advance,  consisting  of  fourteen  Americans,  made  prisoners  of  all 
of  them,  without  firing  a  shot,  and  conductetl  them  to  the  field  where  Castro  had  halted  his  forces. 
After  making  a  speech  to  them,  he  .supplied  them  with  jn-ovisions  and  money,  and  reque.sting  them  to 
see  their  countrymen  in  Los  Angeles,  he  told  them  they  were  all  equally  interested  in  expelling  the 
wretched  Mexicans  from  California,  and,  taking  kindly  leave  of  them,  sent  them  back  to  Sutter,  to 
whom  this  politic  move  was  the  second  cause  of  sorrow.  I  have  mentioned  tlie^?'s«  to  you.  [Mr. 
Forbes  here  refers  to  the  interview  between  himself  and  Sutter,  at  Dr.  Mai-sh's  ranch,  when  the  captain 
first  learned  that  he  would  have  to  meet  in  the  field  his  friends,  the  foreigners,  unless  he  turned  back.] 
The  forces  of  Micheltorena  continued  tlieu-  march,  ostensibly  in  pui-siiit  of  C'astro.  who  soon  reached 
Los  Angeles,  where  he  was  reinforced  by  the  native  Califomians  and  Americans,  under  a  Scotchman 
named  Jos.  McKinlej-.  Meantime  the  forces  of  Micheltorena  reached  the  plain  of  San  Fernando.  The 
reinforced  party  of  Castro  took  up  a  favorable  position  on  the  field,  the  Americans,  under  McKinley,  in 
a  ditch,  foiTuing  natural  rifle-pits,  and  the  mounted  Califomians  on  the  flank  of  the  Mexican  forces. 
Wild  firing  Viegan  by  the  latter,  with  gi-ape  and  canister,  without  effect,  and  soon  the  rifle-shots  from 
McKinley's  men  began  to  tell  ujwn  the  Mexican  artillerymen,  but  not  a  shot  wa.s  fired  against  Sutter's 
men.  McKinley  had  staked  his  all  on  the  iss\ie,  having  delivered  his  store  of  goods  of  all  kinds,  worth 
more  than  $5,000,  to  the  California  party  gi-atis,  aiul  now  he  had  come  on  that  field  to  ofier  his  life  in 
their  cause.  The  Americans,  under  Sutter,  were  ajdvautageously  posted  regarding  the  position  of  their 
countrymen  in  the  California  party,  excepting  the  protection  aftbrded  the  latter  by  the  ditch.  The 
Mexican  infantry  kept  up  a  fii-e  of  musketry  at  McKinley's  party,  and  he,  impatient  of  delay,  desiring 
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to  speak  to  many  of  his  frientls  in  Sutter's  puny,  left  his  own  men,  and,  rushing  out  on  the  plain,  with 
his  rifle  in  one  hand  and  waving  his  hat  with  the  other,  passed  at  a  run,  under  a  storm  of  musket-balls 
from  the  Mexican  infantry,  and,  unhurt,  was  received  by  his  friends  in  Sutter's  party,  where  his  cogent 
arguments  soon  caused  their  defection  from  the  Mexican  cause,  and  the  result  was  the  capitulation,  of 
which  you  have  the  copy  translation." 

The  withdrawal  of  Sutter's  command,  which  moved  up  the  valley  to  the  mission  of  San  Gabriel, 
caused  a  surrender  of  the  Mexican  forces,  and  two  days  after  the  capitulation  they  embarked  for  Monte- 
rey, at  San  Pedro,  and  from  Monterey  they  sailed  without  delay  for  Mexico.  The  following  are  the 
articles  approved  by  the  two  generals  at  the  time  of  the  surrender.  They  are  an  anomaly.  The  defeated 
commander,  in  the  first  article,  attempts  an  implied  excuse  for  not  doing  as  he  had  promised  when  he 
surrendered  near  San  Jos6,  the  last  of  the  same  article  being  an  excuse  to  his  home  government  for  his 
failure  to  sustain  their  authority  in  the  territory  ;  and  then  the  surrendering  officer  promotes  the  man 
who  has  defeated  him  to  the  rank  of  general.  It  will  be  observed,  also,  that  the  word  citizen  is  used  ; 
and  thus  Sutter's  command,  being  foreigners,  were  not  included  among  those  who  were  to  have  their 
"  lives  and  property  guaranteed,"  provided  they  desired  to  remain  in  the  territory.  To  close  the  comedy 
of  absurdities,  they  add,  as  an  afterthought,  that  the  conquered  is  to  march  ofl'  like  a  conquerer ;  and  the 
victorious  arm}^  with  arms,  banners  and  drums,  are  to  enact  the  farce  of  pretending  to  honor  those  who 
have  been  defeated  and  driven  out  of  the  territory  without  starting  a  graveyard. 

Capitulation  of  General  Micheltobena,  on  the  Field  of  San  Fernando,  February  22,  1845. 

[translation.] 
Agreement  made  on  the  Field  of  San  Fernando  between  Don  Manuel  Mkheltorena,  General  of  Brigade  and  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  this  Department,  and  Don  Josi  Castro,  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Forces  opposed  to  the  Troops  of  Gen- 
eral Micheltorena. 

Article  1.  Whereas,  no  decision  of  the  central  government  of  Mexico  has  been  received  in  reply 
to  the  permission  solicited  by  General  Micheltorena,  through  his  Brigade  Major,  Don  Raphael  Telles,  for 
the  withdrawal  of  the  general  and  his  troops  from  this  department  for  the  purpose  of  returning  to  the 
interior  of  the  republic.  Wherefore,  and  in  consequence  of  the  present  united  armed  opposition  of  the 
inhabitants  of  California  to  the  said  troops,  against  which  hostile  movements  the  general,  with  his  small 
force  and  scarcity  of  resources,  can  no  longer  contend,  he  agrees  to  march  forthwith  to  San  Pedro, 
accompanied  by  his  soldiers,  where  Colonel  Castro  will  provide  a  vessel,  duly  victualed,  for  transport- 
ing the  geiieral  and  his  troops  to  Monterey. 

Article  2.  The  soldiers  who  may  desire  (voluntarily)  to  remain  in  California,  shall,  on  their 
arrival  at  San  Pedro,  deliver  up  their  arms  to  the  officer  of  their  escort,  and  remain  as  citizens,  under 
the  protection  of  the  existing  authorities. 

Article  3.  The  soldiers  who  may  choose  to  follow  General  Micheltorena  shall  embark  with  him  at 
San  Pedro,  can-ying  their  arms  with  them  ;  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  ti-ansport  at  Monterey  the  Mexi- 
can .soldiers  that  now  occupy  that  post  shall  embark  thereon,  also  with  their  arms  ;  and  in  case  of  insuf- 
ficiency of  room  for  all  of  said  soldiei-s  in  one  vessel,  another  shall  be  provided  for  them,  and  the  .said 
vessel  or  vessels  shall  sail  for  any  Mexican  port  the  general  may  choose  to  direct. 

Article  4.  The  officers  who  may  choose  to  remain  in  California  shall  be  respected  in  their  rank 
as  officers  of  the  Mexican  army  ;  their  li%^es  and  property  shall  be  guaranteed,  and  their  salaries  shall 
be  paid  from  the  departmental  treasury. 

Article  •').  The  same  privileges  shall  be  enjoyed  by  all  the  citizeiui  who,  in  the  {)re.seut  difficulties, 
have  given  aid  to  Genei-al  Micheltorena. 
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Article  6.  All  the  arms,  ammunition  and  warlike  implements  actually  existing  in  the  aimory  of 
Monterey  shall  be  delivered  to  the  commander.  Castro,  of  the  opposing  forces,  in  order  that  with  them 
he  may  defend  the  entire  department  and  the  national  independence,  encharged  by  General  Michelto- 
rena. 

Article  7.  That  hencefoi-ward  the  civil  government  of  this  department  shall  be  vested  in  the 
presiding  member  of  the  assemblj',  as  ordered  by  that  corporation,  according  to  law,  for  which  object 
General  Micheltorena  will  deliver  a  cu'cular  order  to  the  chief  of  the  opposing  forces  for  immediate  pub- 
lication throughout  the  department. 

Article  8.  In  like  mauuer,  General  ^Micheltorena  will  issue  another  order,  that  Don  Jose  Castro, 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  amiy,  be  duly  acknowledged  its  the  conimanding  general  of  this  department. 

The  commissionei-s  appointed  on  said  field  for  submitting  these  stipulations  to  the  resijective  chiefs 
for  their  approbation  or  rejection,  were,  on  the  part  of  General  Micheltorena,  Don  Felix  Valdaz,  bat^ 
talion  commander,  and  Don  Jose  Maria  Castauares,  colonel  of  infantry  ;  and  on  the  part  of  Colonel 
Castro,  Don  Jose  Antonio  Carrillo  and  Lieutenant  Don  Manuel  Castro. 

On  the  field  of  San  Fernando,  Febniaiy  22,  1845. 

Signed,  Felix  Valdaz, 

Jose  Maria  Castanares. 

Appix)ved,  Micheltorena. 

Signed,  JosE  Antonio  Carrillo, 

Manuel  Castro. 

Approved,  Castro. 

Additional  Article. — The  division  of  General  Micheltorena  will  march  \vith  all  the  honoi-s  of 
war,  their  flags  flying,  drums  and  trumpets  sounding,  two  field-pieces,  six-pounders,  and  one  four-pounder 
culverin,  with  matclies  lighted,  and  will  Ix-  saluted  by  the  opposing  forces  under  the  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Don  Jos6  Castro,  with  coloi-s  flying  and  drums  beating.  And  on  the  arrival  of  General  Micheltorena 
at  San  Pedro,  the  said  three  field-pieces,  with  all  theii-  caissons  and  ammunition,  shall  be  delivered  to 
the  officer  encharged  by  Colonel  Castro  to  receive  them. 

Signed,  Micheltorena, 

Castro. 

1  hereby  certify  that  the  preceding  is  a  correct  translation  made  by  me  of  a  certified  cop}' of  the 
original.  J.  Alex.  Forbes. 

Captain  Sutter  remained  at  the  mission  of  San  Gabriel  about  one  week,  and  dui-ing  that  time  mo.st 
of  Captain  Gant's  men  left  him,  only  iilioiit  twenty  remaining.  Lieutenant  liird  sjiys : — "Captain 
Sutter's  forces  did  not  surrender  to  General  Castro,  neither  did  the  captain,  but  they  simply  drew  out." 
Their  line  of  march  home  was  through  the  San  Joa<|uin  valley,  leaving  Tulare  lake  to  tlie  west  as  they 
moved  northward,  and  learning  that  Thomas  Lindsay  had  been  killed  by  the  Indians,  as  thej'  passed 
where  Stockton  now  is.  The  command  reached  the  fort  and  disbanded.  Thus  ended  the  hostile  move- 
ments that  hail  resulted  in  the  exj>ulsiou  of  Micheltorena.  The  tenitorial  tlcputiition  declai-ed  Pio  Pico 
governor,  and  when  he  ceased  to  hold  that  ])osition  Califoniia  had  become  a  part  of  the  United  StiVtes. 
The  following  are  the  names  of  the  governoi-s  of  California  fi-om  the  time  she  ceased  being  a  province 
of  Spain  until  site  became  a  territory  of  the  United  States,  a  jiei-iod  of  twenty-six  years  : — 
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Mexican  Governors  of  California. 

From  To 

Pablo  Vicente  de  Sola 1822  1823 

Luis   Arguello 1823  1825 

Jos6  Maria  Echeanilia 1825  1831 

Manuel  Victoria 1831  1832 

Pio  Pico 1832  1833 

Jos6  Figueroa 1833  1835 

Jose  Castro 1835  1836 

Nicholas   Gutierrez 1836 

Mai-iano  Chico 1 836  

Nicholas  Gutierrez 1836 

Juan  B.  Alvarado 1836  1842 

Manuel  Micheltorena 1842  1845 

Pio  Pico 1845  1846 


CHAPTEE  VIII. 

The  Bear-Flag  War,  and  What  Led  to  it. 

Population  in  1S41  —Immigrants  of  that  Year — Unpleasantness  with  a  Grizzly  Bear — After  1841,  Immigration  Increases 
^Thomas  0.  Larkin's  Estimate  of  the  Population  in  1846 — What  Captain  Weber  Says  of  the  Intention  of  For- 
eigners in  California  in  1841 — A  Lone  Star  State  to  be  Carved  out  of  California  under  Certain  Circumstances — 
Where  the  Division  Line  was  to  be  Drawn — Serious  Departure  from  the  General  Policy — Attempt  to  Organize  to 
Prevent  its  Recurrence — An  Apparently  Harmless  Document,  behind  which  Lurked  Treason — ^^^ly  it  Failed  to 
AccompUsh  the  Result — Weber  Appointed  by  Castro  to  Command  the  North  Frontier — J.  Alex.  Forbes  Appointed 
British  Vice-Consul — Dispatches  for  Fremont  and  the  United  States  Consul — Fremont  Enters  California — He 
Visits  Monterey,  and  Asks  General  Castro  for  Permission  to  Recruit  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley — The  Request 
(Jranted — A  Singular  Move  on  the  part  of  Fremont — He  Makes  toward  Monterey — Is  Accused  of  having  Stolen 
Horses — Is  Ordered  to  Leave  the  Territory — He  Fortifies  himself  and  Defies  the  Authorities  of  California — What 
Followed — Important  OtScial  Documents — Fremont  Abandons  Camp  and  Retreats  to  the  Nortli — He  helps  Mas- 
saci'e  some  Indians,  and  then  Passes  over  the  Line  into  Oregon — Lieutenant  (iillespie  Overtakes  him,  with  Secret 
Dispatches — The  Niglit  Tragedy  at  Klamath  L;ike — The  l)iegon  Road  Party  Finds  Fremont's  Camjj — Fremont 
Returns  to  California,  and  the  Bear-Flag  War  is  Inaugurated  on  the  10th  of  June,  1846,  on  the  Banks  of  the 
Cosumnes  River — Sonoma  Taken  and  the  Bear  Flag  Hoisted  on  the  14th  of  Juno — The  Organization — The  Prison- 
ers Sent  to  Sutter's  Fort— Young  Fowler  and  Cowie  Sent  to  I'rocure  Powder,  aild  Never  Return — Their  Tr.-»gic 
Fate^Lleutenant  Ford  Defeats  de  la  Torre — Fremont  Joins  the  Revolutionists — He  Orders  Three  Persons  Shot, 
in  Retaliation — Torre  Leaves  the  Upper  Country  with  his  Forces — Castro's  Movements — Fremont  Becomes  the 
Head  of  the  Revolution — End  of  the  Bear-Flag  War. 

In  1841,  M.  De  Mofnvs  estimated  the  population  of  California,  not  inchiding  the  mis.sion  or  wild 
Indians,  as  5,000,  and  gives  their  nationality  as 


50 

Americans 360 

English,  Scotch  and  Irish 300 

Otlier  foreigners 90 

European  Spaniards 80 

Mexicans   170 

Half-breeds,  about 4,000 


Total  population,  other  than  Indians 5,000 

De  Mofi-as'  object  in  writing  of,  and  giving  statistics  in  regard  to,  the  Pacific  coast,  was  to  show 
the  French  how  tliey  could  acquire  California  as  a  j)rovuice  ;  and  he  distributes  tliat  5,000  population 
over  the  country  as  follows  : — 

San  Diego,  Presidio  of 1,300 

Monterey,  Presidio  of 1,000 

Santa  Barbara,  Presidio  of 800 

San  Francisco,  Presidio  of 800 

Scattered  through  the  Territory 1,100 


Total 5,000 

He  says,  in  his  report  to  the  French  government,  that  there  were,  in  1841,  large  numbers  of  immi- 
grants coming  from  the  United  States  over  the  plains  to  the  Pacific  coast.  Most  of  them  were  on  tlieir 
way  to  localities  further  north,  but  there  were  two  comj)anies  that  reached  this  State  ;  one  of  them  by 
the  Santa  Fe  route,  under  charge  of  WUliam  Workman,  an-ived  at  Los  Angeles  about  November. 
Among  that  company  were  : — 

William  Workman,  died  in  1876 Los  Angeles. 

John  Roland " 

Benito  D.  Wilson " 

Albert  Ci.  Toomes Tehama  Co. 

WUliam  Knight,  died  in  1849 Yolo  Co. 

William  Gordan,  died  October  3,  1876 

Thomas  Lindsay,  killed  in  March,  1845,  by  Indians,  at  Stockton  ;  William  Moore,  Wade  Hampton,  Dr. 
Gamble,  Isaac  Givens,  Hiram  Taylor,  Colonel  McClure,  Charles  Givens,  Frederick  Bachelor,  Dr.  Meade, 
Mr.  Teabo,  and  Mr.  Pickman. 

The  other  of  the  two  companies,  under  charge  of  J.  B.  Baitelson,  came  by  the  way  of  Humboldt 
river  into  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  and  anived  at  Dr.  Marsh's  residence  November  4,  when  they  dis- 
banded.    The  foUowiug  are  tlie  names  of  all  of  that  company  : — 

Names.  Re.niarks. 

Captain  J.  B.  Bai-telson Captain  of  the  party ;    returned  to 

Missouri  ;  is  now  dead. 

John   Bidwell Lives  at  Chico. 

Josepli  B.  Chiles Still  alive. 

Josiah  Belden Lives  at  San  Jose  and  San  Francisco. 

Charles  M.  Weber Stockton  ;  died  in  1881. 

Clia.s.  Hopper Lives  in  Naj>:i  county. 


Henry  Hiiber Lives  in  San  Francisco. 

Mitchell  Nye Had  a  ranch  at  Marysville  ;  prolialily 

now  alive. 

Green  McMahon Lives  in  Solano  county. 

Nelson   McMahon Died  in  New  York. 

Talbot  H.  Greene Returned  East. 

Ambrose  Walton Returned  East. 

John  McDonel Returned  East. 

George  Henshaw Returned  East. 

Robert  Ryckman Returned  East. 

Wm.  Betty  or  Belty Returned  East,  via  Santa  Fe. 

Charles  Flugge Returned  East. 

Gwin  Patton Returned  East ;  died  in  Missouri. 

Benjamin  Kelsey Was,   within  a  few  years,   in    Santa 

Barbara  county,  or  at  Clear  lake, 
Lake  county. 

Andrew  Kelsey Killed  by  Indians  at  Clear  lake. 

James  John  or  Littlejohn Went  to  Oregon. 

Henry  Brolasky Went  to  Callao. 

James  Dowson Drowned  in  Columbia  river. 

Major  Walton Drowned  in  Sacramento  river. 

George  Shortwell Accidentally  shot  on  the  way  out. 

John  Swartz Died  in  California. 

Grove  Cook Died  in  California. 

D.  W.  Chandler Went  to  Sandwich  Islands. 

Nicholas  Dawson Dead. 

Thomas  Jones Dead. 

Robert  H.  Thomas Died  in  Tehama  county,  March  26,  1878. 

Elias  Barnet In  Polk  valley,  Napa  county. 

James  P.  Springer 

John  Rowland 

Among  the  list  of  those  arriving  in  1841  are  the  names  of  several  who  became  prominent  in  Cali- 
fornia history.  One  of  these,  Green  McMahon,  in  May,  1846,  had  an  encounter  with  a  gi'izzly  bear. 
McMahon  was  not  anned,  but  he  is  inclined  to  think  the  bear  was,  and  says  he  is  not  satisfied  j'et  that 
it  was  not  the  beginning  of  the  Bear-Flag  war,  that  culminated  in  the  Americans  taking  Sonoma, 
about  four  weeks  later.  Before  the  wounds  that  he  had  received  in  the  fight  were  healed,  he  joined  tlie 
Bear- Flag  party,  and  eventually  marched  with  Fremont  to  the  south.  It  was  of  such  material  the  little 
army  was  composed  that  made  California  a  part  of  the  United  American  States. 

After  1841,  immigi-ation  materially  increa.sed,  not  only  from  the  United  States,  but  from  other 
countries.  Although  it  had  taken  seventy-two  years  for  one  thousand  persons  to  come  from  abroad  and 
settle  hei-e,  yet  in  1846,  only  five  years  later,  Thoma.s  O.  Larkiu,  the  American  consul,  estimateil  the 
foreign  population  to  be  eight  thousand,  divided  as  follows  : — 

Americans 2,000 

Other  foreigners,  favorable  to  the  United  States 3,000 

"      foreigners,  neutral  or  opposed  to  the  United  States 3,000 
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Captain  C.  M.  Weber,  wlio  was  a  member  of  one  of  those  companies  of  18-tl,  informed  us,  in  1879, 
that  upon  his  anival  in  California  he  learned  of  two  things  that  caused  him  to  remain  here.  The  first 
was,  that  the  Graham  Rifles,  having  assisted  Governor  Alvai-ado  in  a  state  quaiTel,  that  had  resulted  in 
the  seizure  by  the  governor  of  the  foreigners  in  1 840,  had  taught  them  not  to  interfere  in  matters  of 
state  when  lacking  the  power  to  control.  It  had,  in  consequence,  come  to  be  generally  understood  that 
they  were  to  let  state  or  national  differences  among  the  natives  alone,  that  they  were  to  adopt  the  policy 
of  non-intervention  iu  revolutions  or  ilisturbances  between  the  Californians  and  theu-  government,  and 
that  Kucli  was  to  continue  to  be  their  policy  until  the  time  should  come  wlien  numbers  would  make  their 
wLslies  in-esistible.  The  second  included  their  hopes  for  tlie  future,  that  caused  such  an  increase  of 
immigration  in  the  five  yeai-s  succeeding  18-11.  The  first  was  a  j)olicy  to  be  pursued,  as  time  sj>ed  on  its 
way,  while  prepai-ation  was  being  made  for  a  great  event.  The  second  was  to  be  that  event,  and  the 
event  to  be  achieved  was  the  wresting  of  California,  or  a  part  of  it,  fi-om  Mexico,  and  erecting  therein  an 
independent  "lone  star  state,"  to  eventually  become  an  additional  gem  in  the  crown  of  Coluuibia.  We 
would  not  like  to  have  the  reader  misunderstand  the  situation  at  that  time,  or  tlie  attitude  assumed  by 
Americans  or  those  from  other  countries.  They  did  not  come  liere  as  fillibustei-s  or  conspii-atoi-s  ;  but 
being  not  of  these  who  are  the  privileged  class  in  England,  in  France,  in  Russia,  or  the  nations  of  the 
old  world,  they  consequently  all,  as  well  as  the  Americans,  felt  an  instinctive  leaning  towards  a  gorei-n- 
ment  that  recognized  civil  equality,  and  had  within  itself  sufficient  strength  and  firmness  V)  insure  pro- 
tection and  an  absence  of  public  commotion.  They  saw  no  way  to  achieve  such  a  result,  e.xcept  by  a 
separation  from  Mexico,  the  country  of  endless  change,  and  then  imitating  or  joining  the  United  States, 
a  nation  possessed  of  both  liberty  and  stability.  Their  predilections  were  necessarily  in  favor  of  such 
separation  from  Mexico,  in  favor  of  such  imitation  of  the  land  where  liberty  dwelt,  and  in  favor  eventu- 
ally, if  permitted,  of  becoming  a  part  thereof.  Having  such  feelings,  they  were  talked  among  themselves, 
and  thus  it  came  to  be  understood  generally  that  at  some  time  they  would  unite  in  producing  that  result, 
in  harmony  and  with  co-operation  of  the  native  Californians,  if  possible,  without  their  assistance,  and  in 
hostility  to  them,  if  necessivry.  The  jilan  of  operations  was  indefinite,  and,  as  far  as  perfected,  was 
known  but  to  a  few — to  Sutter,  to  Dr.  Marsh,  to  Captain  Weber,  to  Graham,  and  svich  as  those — and  by 
them  considered  as  a  matter  for  the  future,  to  be  laid  away  until  events  and  increased  population  should 
warrant  its  being  brought  to  the  front.  In  the  meantime  they  were  to  avoid  ci-eating  a  party  in  the 
country  hostile  to  themselves,  by  their  non-interference  in  state  matters,  and  increase  the  foreign  popu- 
lation by  inducing  immigi-atiou  from  other  countries. 

One  part  of  the  general  plan  was  to  seize  the  northern  portion  of  the  territory,  in  case  the  whole 
of  Alta  California,  because  ot  unfriendliness  of  the  natives,  could  not  be  .segregjited  from  Mexico.  The 
division  line,  north  of  which  was  to  l)ecoine  a  "  lone  star  .state,"  was  to  be  the  San  Joaquin  river,  the 
San  Prancisco,  San  J'ulilo  and  Siiis\iii  bay.s.  The  re;i.son  for  selecting  this  as  the  line  of  division  was 
because  it  gave  a  water  boundary,  and,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Sacramento,  an  Indian  line  of  frontier 
defense,  in  the  jwrson  of  Jose  Jesus,  the  chief  whose  tribe  lived  on  the  up-coimtry  side  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin river.  This  latter  was  an  import;int  consideration,  as  he  was  a  chief  who  had  gained,  in  his  foi-ays 
and  combats  with  the  native  Californian  and  Spaniard,  a  name  that  carried  terror  alike  to  the  hearts  of 
both.  A  knowledge  of  these  fiicts  was  the  principal  inducement  that  caused  Captain  Weber  to  locate 
his  gi-ant  north  of  the  San  Joiujum,  that,  should  it  become  eventually  neces.sary  for  a  separation  upon 
this  line,  his  land  would  lie  within  the  lioundaries  of  the  new  state. 

A  serious  departure  from  the  j>olicy  that  ha<l  induced  Weber  to  remain  in  the  countrv  was  forced 
upon  him  iu  the  manner  previously  stated  in   this  work,  at  the  time  he  prevented  Micheltorena  fi-om 
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entering  .San  Jose  ;   and  this  was   follo\vi<l   by  a  more  soiimis  breach  a  few  weeks  hitcr,  when  Sutter 
joined  Micheltorena  and  McKinley  took  up  arms  against  liim  at  San  Fernando. 

This  had  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  a  definite  nndei-standing  of  what  the  phui  shoidd  l)e  for  the 
fiitxire,  and  a  system  of  communication  that  would  enable  the  foreign  population,  in  the  various  parts  of 
the  territoiy,  to  know  what  was  being,  or  to  be,  done  in  all  other  localities,  anil  thus  prevent  a  few  from 
jeopardizing  the  lives  and  property  of  the  many  by  premature  or  ill-a<lvise(l  acts  of  hostility,  and,  as 
soon  as  it  could  be  safely  done,  to  unitedly  strike  for  a  segregation  on  the  line  as  given.  To  inaugurate 
the  movements  by  which  such  a  result  could  be  achieved,  Dr.  Marsh  and  Captain  Weber,  at  San  Jos6, 
on  the  twenty-seventh  of  March,  1845,  about  three  weeks  after  the  battle  of  San  Fernando,  drew  up  an 
instrument  which,  had  its  true  purpose  been  known,  would  probably  have  cost  them  their  lives,  certainly 
their  liberty.  A  photograph  of  the  dijcument  was  presented  to  us  l>y  the  hitter  in  1S79,  in  whose  pos- 
session the  original  had  been  preserved  through  all  those  years.  The  following,  except  the  heading,  is 
the  document,  with  the  Captain's  certificate  iis  to  its  true  meaning  attached  : — 

An  Apparently  Harmless  Document,  Behind  which  Lurked  Conspiracy  and  Treason. 

The  undersigned,  in  common  with  all  other  foreigners  with  whom  they  have  been  able  to  communi- 
cate pei-sonally,  being  very  desu-ous  to  promote  the  union,  harmony  and  best  interests  of  all  the  foreigners 
resident  in  California,  have  thought  that  tiiis  desirable  object  can  be  best  attained  by  the  meeting  of 
some  individuals  from  each  of  the  ditt'erent  districts  of  the  northern  part  of  the  country.  We  therefore 
hereby  invite  the  persons  of  foreign  birth,  whether  naturalized  or  not,  to  send  two  or  more  of  their  num- 
ber to  represent  them  in  a  meeting,  to  be  held  in  the  Pueblo  de  S.  Jose,  on  the  f mirth  day  of  July  next. 
It  is  considered  to  be  very  desirable  that  Monterey,  Sta.  Cruz,  Yerba  Buena,  Sonoma  and  the  districts  of 
the  Sacramento  should  be  fully  represented.  In  the  meantime,  we  think  it  will  be  obvious  to  every  man 
of  sense  or  reflection,  that  the  foreigners  ought  carefully  to  refrain  from  taking  any  part,  either  in  word 
or  deed,  in  any  movement  of  a  political  nature  that  may  take  place  in  the  country  (amongst  native 
Mexicans). 

Pueblo  of  St.  Joseph,  March  27,  1845. 

Wm.  Gulnack,  Danell  Milnee,  Wm.  Knight, 

Peter  Daveson,  Peter  Slegarty,  Daniel  Fisher, 

John  Burton,  George  A.  Ferguson,  John  Marsh, 

Geo.  W.  Bellamy,  James  Rock,  Charles  M.  Weber, 

James  W.  Weekes,  Thomas  Jones,  George  Fraezher, 

John  Daubenbiss,  Willard  Buzzill,  Thomas  Cole, 

Thomas  G.  Bairn,  H.  M.  Pierce,  Guillerme  G.  Chard. 

Benj.  Welburn,  John  Haines, 

Captain  C.  M.  Weber's  Certificate. 

Tills  photogi-aph  is  from  an  original  manuscript  in  my  possession,  thiit  had,  in  addition  to  the  ob- 
jects therein  expressed,  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  recurrence  of  the  event  that  had  violently  placed 
the  foreign  population  in  arms  against  Cixch  other,  in  the  expulsion  of  Micheltorena  from  the  country, 
by  perfecting  a  more  systematic  organization,  the  ultimate  eflects  of  which  shoulil,  when  they  became 
sufficiently  strong,  result  in  wresting  from  Mexican  rule  that  portion  of  California  lying  north  and  ea-st 
of  the  San  Joaquin  river,  and  north  and  west  of  tlie  bays  of  San  Francisco,  San  Pablo  and  Suisun,  and 

making  it  like  Texas,  an  independent  state. 

Charles  M.  ^V  eber. 

Stockton,  Feb.  1,  1879. 
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When  the  tinie  came  for  the  meeting  it  was  found  that,  for  various  reasons,  the  gathering  was  not 
as  formidable  as  had  been  desired.  It  included  but  few  besides  those  living  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
San  Jo86,  consequently  no  general  plan  for  combined  movement  was  adopted ;  had  there  been,  it  would 
have  produced  no  result  different  from  what  afterwards  was  achieved  in  the  occupation  of  the  country  by 
the  American  army  and  navy.  But  the  means  would  have  been  different,  and  history  would  now 
contain  no  account  of  the  "Bear-Flag  war,"  a  movement  that  might  be  classed  as  a  spontjineous  combus- 
tion caused  by  a  large  dose  of  Americanism  tinctured  with  ap])rehensions,  which  only  attained  a  local 
predominence  before  it  was,  fortunately  for  itself,  swallowed  up  and  absorbed  by  the  greater  force  that 
was,  and  still  is,  moving  to  the  march  of  destiny  under  the  stara  and  stripes. 

On  the  twelfth  of  April,  Jose  Castro,  because  of  assistance  rendered  in  defeating  Micheltorena  near 
San  Jos6,  and  the  consequent  arrest  by  Sutter,  at  New  Helvetia,  signed  C.  M.  Weber's  appointment  as 
captain,  giving  him  command  of  the  northern  frontier.  He  did  not  perform  the  duties  that  were  unex- 
pectedly a.ssigned  to  him,  but  we  give  the  document  that  the  reader  may  underatand  the  feeling  assumed 
to  be  entertained  by  General  Castro  towards  those  of  the  Americans  that  had,  so  recently,  been  in 
hostility  to  him. 

Translation  by  J.  Alex.  Forbes,  from  an  Original  in  the  Possession  of  Captain  C.  M.Weber. 

Office  of  General  Commanding  in  Upper  California. 

As  chief  of  this  office,  and  duly  appreciating  the  important  services  you  have  rendered  this  depai-t- 
ment,  as  also  the  zeal  and  good- will  you  have  constantly  manifested  for  the  security  and  progress  thereof, 
I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  inclosing  hei-ewith  a  commission  appointing  you  provisionally  captain  of 
auxiliary  infantry,  as  a  slight  recompense  for  your  sufferings  ;  and  in  my  report  of  this  appointment  to 
the  superior  government,  I  have  recommended  your  merits  favorably,  and  strongly  urged  the  confirma- 
tion of  your  commission.  The  first  important  matter  that  invokes  the  care  and  attention  of  this  office 
is  the  security  of  the  country,  for  which  purpose  I  shall  require  the  services  of  persons  who  will 
co-oj>erate  for  carrying  into  full  effect  all  orders  emanating  from  this  office  ;  and  having  all  confidence  in 
you,  I  do  not  hesitate  in  selecting  you  as  the  immediate  agent  for  this  object,  hereby  authorizing  you,  on 
your  return  to  the  northern  frontier,  which  is  now  unprotected,  to  take  such  measures  as  you  shall  deem 
necessary  for  the  defence  thereof.  For  this  object  you  will  require  to  be  informed  jiarticularly  what 
number  of  the  foreigners  actually  residing  thei'e  were  letjally  admitted  to  this  department,  what  are  their 
present  views,  and  whatever  else  you  may  deem  conducive  to  the  establishment  of  the  security  and 
progi'ess  of  the  country.  If  any  of  the  foreigners  who  j)articipated  in  the  movement  of  3Ir.  Sutter  (in 
favor  of  General  Micheltorena)  should  desu-e  to  settle  permanently  in  California,  and  feel  doubtful  of  the 
protection  of  the  government,  you  can  freely  offer  to  all  those  wliom  you  may  find  useful  and  industrious 
all  the  guarantees  they  may  desire  for  establishing  themselves  in  this  dej)artinent,  and  for  living  securely 
in  the  exercise  of  their  respective  occupations.  You  will  also  infonn  them  that  the  friendly  feeling  of 
this  office  towards  them  is  already  secured  to  them  by  the  stipulation  of  the  agreement  celebrated  on  the 
field  of  San  Fernando  ;  and  you  may  assure  all  those  referred  to  in  that  document,  as  well  !is  other 
foreigners  residing  on  the  frontier,  that  they  shall  receive  all  the  protection  within  the  scope  of  my 
authority. 

If,  after  making  the  above-mentioned  scrupulous  investigation,  you  should  deem  it  necessary  to 
enlist  a  military  force  to  take  arms  promptly  in  any  urgent  ca.se,  for  efficient  defense  of  the  country 
against  foreign  aggression,  or  fi-om  internal  incui-sions  of  Indians  against  the  lives  and  j)roi)erty  of  the 
inhabitants  of  tliis  department,  I  hereby  empower  you  to  enlist  such  force,  to  be  composed  of  men  of 
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your  confidence  and  whom  you  may  believe  proper  for  this  service,  to  wlioni  you  will  state  the  object  of 
this  enlistment  and  the  obligations  of  each  of  them  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  duties  adherent  thereto. 
You  may  also  appoint,  provisionally,  the  necessary  officers  for  said  military  force,  and  on  my  arrival 
at  the  frontier  (within  a  short  time)  I  will  ratify  the  measures  you  may  have  taken  in  this  matter,  as  I 
believe  they  will  be  effected  in  conformity  with  our  institutions  and  my  wishes. 

I  have  only  to  repeat  to  you  that  I  confide  implicitly  in  your  prompt  and  efficient  action  in  this 
important  commission,  with  the  requisite  prudence  and  in  conformity  with  the  interest  you  have  so 
often  manifested  for  the  good  of  the  country,  whose  integi-ity,  as  also  the  honor  of  my  official  position, 
are  therein  deeply  interested. 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  transmitting  you  this  note  and  to  offer  you  my  distinguished  respect. 

God  and  Liberty.  (Signed)  Jose  Castro. 

Monterey,  April  12,184.5. 

To  Chas.  Weber,  Esq.,  Captain  of  Auxiliary  Infantry. 

January  15,  1843,  J.  Alex.  Forbes  was  appointed  vice-consul  for  England,  and  from  that  time 
forth  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  became  an  active  element  in  the  affairs  of  California.  In  October, 
1845,  governmental  dispatches  were  written  at  Washington  for  the  instruction  of  Thomas  O.  Larkin,  the 
American  consul  at  Monterey,  and  one  to  Fremont,  who  was  then  on  his  way  with  sixty-two  well-armed 
men,  going  overland  to  the  Pacific  coast,  where  he  arrived,  at  Sutter's  Fort,  December  10.  In  the  early 
part  of  November,  Lieut.  A.  H.  Gillesjiie,  by  order  of  the  president,  became  the  bearer  of  those  dis- 
patches, and  he  committed  to  memory  the  one  directed  to  Thomas  0.  Larkin,  and  then  destroyed  the 
document  before  reaching  Vera  Cruz,  for  fear  its  contents  would  compromise  his  government  if,  by  any 
mischance,  it  should  fall  into  Mexican  hands.  At  that  time  war  had  not  been  declared,  yet  the  diplo- 
matic horizon  was  thunder-charged.  Fremont  had  divided  his  party  before  reaching  California,  sending 
a  portion  under  Lieut.  T.  Talbot  by  a  route  farther  south,  and  they  were  to  rendezvouz  near  Walker's 
pass,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Sierra.  On  the  seventh  of  January,  184G,  Fremont  left  Sutter's  Fort 
and  moved  down  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  in  accordance  with  the  original  plan.  He  failed  to  find  Talbot 
and  returned  to  the  fort,  and  from  there  he  went  by  water  to  Yerba  Buena,  thence  to  San  Jose,  where 
he  heard  of  Talbot  and  sent  Kit  Carson  to  pilot  him  in.  Not  waiting  for  the  return  of  Carson,  he  again 
visited  Yerba  Buena,  and  then  went  overland  to  Monterey,  where,  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  January, 
he  was  presented  by  Mr.  Larkin  to  General  Castro,  of  whom  he  asked  the  privilege  of  remaining  in  the 
San  Joaquin  valley  for  .sufficient  time  to  recruit  his  company.  The  permission  was  granted,  but  Castro 
refused  to  put  it  in  writing,  intimating  that  the  word  of  a  Mexican  officer  was  sufficient.  From  that 
point  Fremont  joined  his  command  at  San  Jos6,  and,  instead  of  going  to  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  moved 
with  his  force  back  towards  Monterey.  This  was  a  singular  act  on  his  part,  and  is  explained  by  a 
statement  that  he  found,  on  his  arrival  at  San  Jos(5,  that  supplies  necessaiy  for  the  force  could  not  be 
purchased  there,  which  necessitated  a  return  to  Monterey,  where  such  stores  as  were  desired  could  be 
obtained.  This  is  a  questionable  explanation.  Fremont  was  in  San  Jose  six  days  before  he  met  Castro, 
and  probably  knew  whether  there  were  such  supplies  at  that  ))lace  as  he  wanted  or  not;  and  his  askmg 
permit  to  move  his  force  to  the  San  Joaquin,  and  then,  without  any  explanation,  going  in  an  opposite 
direction,  marching  towards  the  most  important  military  fort  in  the  territory  with  an  armed  body  of 
men  known  to  be  recklessly  brave,  was,  considering  the  strength  and  feeling  of  the  foreign  population, 
an  act  that  justified  General  Castro  in  ordering  him  out  of  the  territory. 

When  en  route  for  Monterey,  Fremont  had  halted  for  a  time  at  a  ranch  owned  by  Captain  Fisher, 
about  ninety  miles  out,  ami  while  stopping  there  a  Mexican  rode  into  camp  and  claimed  as  stolen  some 
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of  the  lioi-sas  lielonging  to  the  command.  The  charge  was  known  to  tie  false,  and  tlie  pai-ty  making  the 
claim  was  summarily  ordered  to  leave.  He  immediately  instituted  legal  proceedings  before  a  civil  tri- 
Imnal  to  test  the  ownership  of  the  disjiuted  projierty,  and  Dolores  Pacheco,  the  alcalde  of  San  Jose, 
summoned  Fremont  to  a])[)ear  liefore  liim  at  once  and  answer  \o  the  charge  of  holding  in  his  pos.session 
propert)'  claimed  bj-  a  citizen  of  California.  The  charge  was  evidently  a  case  gotten  up  for  the  emer- 
gency, the  object  of  it  being  to  stop  the  Americans  from  their  march  to  the  sea-coast,  and  failing  in  this 
to  force  them  to  so  act  in  ho.stility  to  the  law  of  the  country  as  to  warrant  the  calling  out  of  a  military 
force  to  expel  them  from  it.  The  reply  to  the  summons,  dated  February  21,  w;is  couched  in  language 
chai-acteristic  of  Fremont,  and  closed  as  follows  : — 

You  will  readily  understand  that  my  duties  will  not  permit  me  to  appear  befoi-e  the  magistrates 
in  your  towns  on  the  comjjlaint  of  every  straggling  vagabond  who  may  chance  to  visit  my  camp.  You 
inform  me  that  unless  satisfaction  be  immediately  made,  by  the  delivery  of  the  animals  in  question,  the 
complaint  will  be  forwarded  to  the  governor.  I  will  beg  you  at  the  same  time  to  enclose  to  his  excel- 
lency a  copy  of  this  note.     I  am,  veiy  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  C.  Fremont,  U.  S.  Army. 
To  Sr.  Don  Dolores  Pacheco,  Alcalde  of  San  Jose. 

After  this  unceremonious  disposal  of  the  attempt  to  arrest  Ids  march  by  the  civil  authorities,  he 
continued  his  route  towards  Monterey  until  the  fifth  of  March,  when  he  received  the  following  communi- 
cation from  the  hand  of  an  officer,  backed  by  about  eighty  lancers  : — 

Monterey,  March  5,  1846. 
I  have  learned,  with  much  dis.satisfaction,  that,  in  contemjit  of  the  laws  and  authorities  of  the  Mex- 
ican Republic,  you  have  entered  the  towns  of  the  district  under  my  charge  with  an  armed  force,  which 
the  government  of  your  nation  must  have  placed  under  your  command  for  the  purpose  of  examining  its 
own  ten-itoiy ;  that  this  prefecture  orders  you,  immediately  on  the  i-eceipt  of  this  communication,  to 
return  with  your  party  beyond  the  limits  of  this  department,  with  the  underetanding  that  if  you  do  not 
comply,  this  prefecture  ^\t11  take  the  necessary  measures  to  compel  you  to  respect  this  determination. 

God  and  liberty,  Manuel  Castro. 

Senor  Captain  Don  J.  C.  Fremont. 

Instead  of  leaving  the  tenitory  as  ordered,  the  next  morning  found  him  bidding  defiance  to  the 
California  powei-s  frum  his  fortified  camji  in  the  adjacent  mountixins  on  the  summit  of  Pico  del  Gabelen 
(Hawk's  i)eak),  2,200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  with  the  Americiin  flag  fiistened  to  a  limbless 
tree  and  floating  out  upon  the  morning  air,  forty  feet  above  the  heads  of  sixty-two  as  bi-ave  defendei-s 
as  ever  mai-shaled  under  its  folds.  On  the  sixth.  General  Jos6  Castro  moved  out  from  Monterey  with 
about  two  hundred  men  and  a  six-pounder,  to  see  if  Fremont  was  leaving  the  temtory,  and  finding  him 
entrenched,  Castro  occupied  his  time  until  the  tenth  in  making  demonstrations  against  the  Americans, 
falling  short  alwaj's  of  resvching  a  point  within  rifle-range  of  their  entrenchments.  Before  startmg 
Ciustro  had  written  the  following  letter  to  the  war  minister  of  Mexico  : — 

In  my  communication  of  the  5th  instant  I  announced  to  you  the  arrival  of  a  captain  at  the  head 
of  fifty  men,  who  came,  as  he  said,  by  order  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  to  survey  the 
limits  of  Oregon.  This  person  presented  himself  at  my  headquarters  some  days  ago,  accompanied  by 
two  individuals  (Thos.  O.  Larkln,  consul,  and  Ca]>tain  Wm.  A.  Leidesdorff,  vice-consul),  with  the  object 
of  asking  permission  to  procure  provisions  for  his  men  that  he  had  left  in  the  mountains  ;  which  was 
given  to  him.     But  two  days  ago,  March  4,  I  was  much  surprised  at  being  informed  that  this  pei-son 
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was  only  two  days'  journey  from  tliis   place    (Monterey).     In  consequence,  I  immeiliately  sent  liini  a 

communication  orilering  him,  on  the  instant  of  its  receipt,  to  )5iit  himself  on  the  march  and  leave  tlie 

department ;  but  I  have  not  received  an  answer,  and  in  order  to  make  him  obey  in  case  of  resistance,  I 

sent  out  a  force  to  observe  their  operations,  and  to-da)',  the  sixth,  I  march   in  person  to  join  it  and  to 

see  that  the  object  is  attained.     The  hurry  with  which  I  undertake  my  march  does  not  permit  me  to  be 

more  diti'use,  and  I  beg  that  you  will  inform  his  excellency,  the  president,  assuring  him  that  not  only 

shall  the  national  integrity  of  this  party  be  defended  with  the  enthusiasm  of  good  Mexicans,  but  those 

who  attempt  to  violate  it  will  tind  an   impj-egnable  barrier  in  the   valor  and  patriotism  of  every  one  of 

the  Californians.     Receive  the  assurance  of  my  respect,  etc     God  and  liberty. 

Jose  Castro. 
To  THE  Minister  of  War  and  Marine. 

Monterey,  March  C^,  18-tG. 

The  American  consul  at  Monterey  became  seriously  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  Fremont's  command 
and  Americans  generally,  on  account  of  his  operations,  and  forwarded  letters  to  our  consul  at  Mazatlau, 
asking,  if  any  United  States  war-vessels  were  there,  for  one  to  be  sent  immediately  to  their  assistance. 
Commodore  Sloat  received  the  dispatch,  and  at  once  ordered  Captain  Montgomery  to  sail  for  ^Slonterey 
with  the  Pm-tsniouth.  The  consul  maintained  communication  with  Fremont,  arranged  for  a  sailing 
vessel  to  hover  along  the  coast  to  receive  his  party  if  they  were  driven  theie,  and  then  anxiously 
awaited  the  result.     On  the  tenth,  Alexander  Cody  delivered  to  him  the  following  communication  : — 

March  10,   18-46. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  I  this  moment  received  your  letters,  and,  without  waiting  to  read  them,  acknowl- 
eiige  the  receipt,  which  the  courier  requires  immediately.  I  am  making  myself  as  strong  as  possible, 
with  the  intention,  if  we  are  unjustly  attacked,  to  fight  to  extremity,  and  will  refuse  quarter,  trusting 
to  our  country  to  avenge  our  deaths.  No  one  has  reached  our  caniji,  and  from  the  heights  we  are  able 
to  see  the  troops  mustering  at  St.  John's  and  preparing  cannon.  I  thank  you  for  your  kindness  and 
good  wishes,  and  would  write  more  at  length  as  to  my  intentions,  did  I  not  fear  that  my  letters  woidd 
be  intercepted.  Very  truly  yours,  J.  C.  Fre.mont. 

To  Thos.  O.  Larkin,  Esq., 

Consul  for  United  States,  Monterey. 

A  fear  that  the  letter  would  be  intercepted  undoubtedly  prevented  the  writer  from  saying,  "  I  will 
abandon  my  camp  to-night,  and  bivouac  in  the  valley  of  the  San  Joaquin  without  unnecessary  delay ; " 
for  John  Gilroy,  visiting  it  on  the  night  of  the  tenth,  found  only  the  smouldering  fires,  abandoned  pack- 
saddles  and  unessential  camp  equipage  of  Fremont's  command.  On  the  eleventh  they  were  in  the  San 
Joaquin  valley,  en  route  for  Oregon,  having  been  joined  b}-  Talbot's  detachment.  They  arrived  at  the 
trading  fort  of  Peter  Lassen,  on  Deer  creek,  near  the  north  line  of  California,  on  the  tliiitieth  of  March, 
1846,  remaining  there  and  in  the  vicinity  until  the  fourteenth  of  April.  During  his  sojourn  at  Lassen's, 
a  report  was  circulated  that  a  number  of  Indians  had  congregated  at  a  j)oint,  since  known  as  Reailing's 
Ranch,  with  intent  to  open  hostilities  against  the  few  .settlers  scattered  thro\igh  the  northern  country. 
The  surveying  party,  joined  by  five  volunteers  from  the  trading  post,  marched  against  them,  and  a 
slaughter  took  place  of  the  natives  in  their  rancheria,  of  not  only  the  braves,  but  their  squaws  and  little 
ones,  a  few  only  e.scaping  by  swimming  the  river.  Let  us  Ijelieve,  that  we  may  not  blush  for  our  nice, 
that  only  the  Indians  accompanying  Fremont  participated  in  the  slaughter  of  women  and  children,  and 
we  may  rest  assured  that  it  was  not  authorized  by  the  officer  in  command. 

Two  companies  of  emigi-ants,  on  their  way   from  California   to  ( )regon,  had  been  at  Lassen's  ranch 
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with  Fremont  and  liis  jiiiity,  fixni  wliicli  jjoint  tliey  made  the  final  stjirt  of  their  journev.  Tliey  went 
iij)  tlie  Sacramento  rivei-  anil  followed  the  old  Hudson  Bay  Coiijpany  trail  through  Shasta  valley. 
Fremont  had  about  fifty  men,  ha\'ing  given  discharges  to  a  number  in  the  Livermore  valley.  He  turned 
off  the  regular  trail  and  proceeded  up  Pit  river,  or,  as  it  was  then  called,  the  east  fork  of  the  Sacramento. 
He  proceeded  by  way  of  Cloose,  Clear  and  Tule  lakes  to  the  west  .shoi-e  of  Klamath  lake,  whei-e  l:e 
camped  for  a  few  days.  On  the  ninth  of  May,  Samuel  Neal  and  M.  Sigler  rode  into  camp  with  the 
information  that  a  United  States  officer  was  on  their  trail  with  official  dispatches,  and  would  fall  a  victim 
to  the  savages  if  not  rescued,  the  two  messengers  ha\-ing  only  escaped  by  the  fleetness  of  their  animals. 
Immediately  the  Pathfinder,  at  the  head  of  four  Indians,  five  trappers  and  the  two  messengers,  eleven  as 
brave  men  as  ever  faced  an  enemy,  was  galloping  away  along  the  west  borders  of  the  lake  to  the  south, 
and  before  night  had  placed  sixty  miles  between  him  and  his  camp,  in  his  eagerness  to  reach  and  rescue 
from  dangei-  the  messenger  of  the  government.  He  crossed  the  line  into  California,  and  camped  for  the 
night  on  the  bank  of  Hot  creek,  a  little  stream  emptying  into  Klamath  lake  from  the  sovith.  Just  at 
sundown  Lieutenant  Gillespie,  accompanied  by  Peter  Lassen,  who  had  undertaken  to  guide  him  to 
Fremont,  rode  into  camp,  and  the  messenger  that  had  been  for  six  months  and  six  days  traveling  with 
the  secret  orders  of  his  government,  at  last  stood  face  to  face  with  him  to  whom  the  orders  were  .sent. 
How  little  those  men  knew,  as  they  held  each  other's  hands  in  greeting,  how  much  of  the  futui-e  histoiy 
of  two  gveat  7iations  was  to  be  changed,  because  they  two  had  met  tfuit  uiyht.  How  little  they' compre- 
hended, as  the  gloom  of  night  closed  down  upon  the  waters  of  Lake  Klamath,  what  would  have  been  the 
forthcoming  results  ere  the  morning,  to  them,  and  in  the  years  beyond  to  their  country,  had  not  the 
shades  of  that  particular  night  found  them  sitting  by  the  same  camp-fire.  Long  into  the  night  those 
officers  consulted  and  planned  for  the  future.  The  secret  dispatches  were  no  longer  a  secret  to  Fremont, 
but  have  remained  such  till  this  day  to  the  country,  their  contents  being  only  known  from  the  results 
produced.  At  length  the  camp  was  hushed  and  all  of  those  seventeen  men  were  sleeping,  not  even  a 
sentinel  to  watch  for  danger,  when  Kit  Cai-son,  who  always  in  his  slumbere  rested  on  the  verge  of  wake- 
fulness, heard  a  dull,  heavy  thi(d,  and  in  an  instant  was  on  his  feet  calling  to  Ba.sil  Lajeune.sse,  who  was 
lying  on  the  other  side  of  the  camp-tires  a  little  out  in  the  gloom,  to  know  what  was  the  matter  there. 
Getting  no  response,  the  next  instant  his  startling  cry  of  "  To  arms  !  the  Indians  I  the  Indians  !"  brought 
evei"y  living  man  in  the  camp  to  his  feet.  There  were  no  ordera  given  ;  there  was  no  time  for  ordei-s. 
Instinctively  the  trappers.  Kit  Carson,  Lucieu  Jlaxwell,  Richard  Owens,  Alex.  Godey  and  Steppenfeldt 
s|)rang  together.  The  Modocs,  at  the  alarm,  had  instantly  charged  upon  the  friendly  Indians  ;  Deime, 
the  Iroquois,  and  the  brave  Lajeunesse  were  dead,  the  heroic  Crain,  a  Delawai'e,  was  sinking,  filled  with 
arrows,  three  of  them  in  his  heart,  as  the  five  mountain  men  nished  to  their  assistance  and  killed  the 
Modoc  chief,  when  his  followers  fled,  and  the  midnight  aflray  was  over. 

The  morning  revealed  the  trail  of  the  assailants,  showing  their  numbers  to  have  been  about  twenty. 
The  dead  chief  was  recognized  by  Lieutenant  Gillespie  as  the  Indian  who,  the  previous  morning,  had 
made  him  a  present  of  a  salmon,  with  which  he  had  broken  a  fast  of  forty  hours.  This  act,  with  others, 
had  led  him  to  believe  the  donor  fiiendly,  and  had  caused  him  to  go  on  his  way  unsuspicious  of  danger 
from  that  source.  But  the  body  of  the  chief  lying  tliere  showed  that  luul  Gillespie  failetl  to  reach 
Fremont's  cam])  that  night,  he  would  have  met  with  death  at  the  hands  of  the  savages,  who  had  been 
following  during  the  day,  intent  upon  his  murder  ere  the  morning.  Had  Gillespie  fallen  a  victim  before 
delivering  the  message  that  recalled  Fremont  to  California,  that  officer  would  have  continued  his  way 
into  Oregon,  and  the  settlei-s  would  not  have  ventured  upon  a  declai-ation  of  wai- ;  Commodore  Sloat 
would  not  have  believed  that  he  had  a  cause  sufficient  to  justify  him  in  seizing  the  country,  and  Sir 
George  Seymour  wovdd    have  taken  ])osse.s.sion  of  California  for  the  British  crown  when  he  sailed  into 
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Monterey;  ami  if  the  Golden  State  hail  not  remaine  I  a  indviiice  of  (ircat  Bntaiu  iiutil  the  present 
time,  it  would  have  been  because  she  was  forced  to  yield  it  to  the  United  States  at  the  end  of  a  bloody 
war. 

On  the  eleventh  of  May,  Fremont  abandoned  his  main  cam])  and  commenced  his  march  toward  the 
south.  Some  fifteen  men  were  left  secreted  near  the  abandoned  locality,  to  intercept  any  Indians  that 
might  visit  the  place  after  they  had  left.  A  few  hours  later  the  detail  overtook  the  main  body,  having 
in  their  possession  two  .scilp*.  Just  before  night,  the  advance  guard  of  ten  men,  under  Kit  Carson,  came 
suddenly  upon  an  Indian  village.  They  chargeil  into  it,  killing  m my,  and  burned  the  [dace,  luit  spared 
the  women  and  children. 

Still  later  that  day  another  skirmish  was  had,  and  Kit  Carson's  life  was  saved  by  Fremont,  who 
rode  an  Indian  down  who  was  airuing  an  ai'row  at  the  scout.  The  Modocs  fought  with  that  same  des- 
perate bravery  that  characterized  many  of  their  after  encounters,  but  after  this  disastrous  result  of  their 
first  attack  upon  the  whites,  it  would  seem  as  though  they  would  have  given  them  a  wide  berth  in  future, 
but  the  reverse  was  the  fact.  Years  afterwards,  a  Modoc  chief  related  the  occurrence  to  Hon.  Ijindsay 
Applegate,  and  in  response  to  a  question  as  to  why  the\'  had  made  the  attack  upon  Fremont,  said  that 
these  were  tlie  first  white  men  they  ever  saw,  and  wanted  to  kill  them  to  keep  any  more  from  coming. 

In  the  sjiring  of  1846,  a  company  of  Oregonians  organized  a  volunteer  expedition  for  the  j)urpose  of 
exploring  a  route  west,  from  Fort  Hall,  into  southern  Oregon,  and  thence  into  Willamette  valley.  This 
party  consistt^l  of  Capt.  Levi  Scott,  John  Jones,  John  Owens,  Henry  Boggus,  William  Sportsman,  Sam- 
uel (jroodhue,  Robert  Smith,  Moses  Harris,  John  Scott,  William  G.  Parker,  David  Goff,  Benjamin  F. 
Burch,  Jesse  Applegate  and  Lindsay  Ajiplegate,  the  last  of  whom  has  written  an  account  of  their  trip 
from  a  diary  kept  by  him. 

It  was  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1846,  that  the  road  party  reached  Klamath  river,  nearly  two  months 
after  the  attack  on  Fremont's  camp.  Mr.  Applegate's  narrative  says  :  "  Following  the  river  up  to 
where  it  leaves  the  Lower  Klamath  lake,  we  came  to  a  riffle  where  it  seemed  possible  to  cross.  William 
Parker  waded  in  and  explored  the  ford.  It  was  deep,  rocky  and  rapid,  but  we  all  passed  over  safely, 
and  then  proceeded  along  the  river  and  lake  shore  for  a  mile  or  so,  when  we  came  into  the  main  valley 
of  the  Lower  Klamath  lake.  We  could  see  columns  of  smoke  risiag  in  every  direction  ;  for  our  presence 
was  already  known  to  the  Modocs,  and  the  signal-fire  telegi-aph  was  already  in  active  operation.  Mov- 
ing southward  along  the  shore,  we  came  to  a  little  stream  (Hot  creek),  coming  in  from  the  southward, 
and  there  found  pieces  of  news])apers,  and  other  unmistakable  evidences  of  civilized  people  having  camjied 
there  a  short  time  before.  We  found  a  place  where  tlie  turf  had  lieen  cut  away,  also  the  willows  near 
the  Ijank  of  the  creek,  and  horses  had  been  I'epeatedly  driven  over  the  place.  As  there  were  many 
places  where  animals  could  get  water  without  this  trouble,  some  of  the  party  were  of  the  opinion  that 
some  persons  had  been  buried  there,  and  that  horses  had  been  driven  over  the  place  to  oljliterate  all 
marks,  and  thus  prevent  the  Indians  from  disturbing  the  dead.  The  immense  excitement  of  the  Indians 
on  our  arrival  there  strengthened  this  opinion.  *  *  *  At  this  jilace  we  arranged  our  camp  on  open 
ground,  so  that  the  Indians  could  not  possibly  approach  us  without  discovery.  It  is  likely  that  the  ex- 
citement among  the  Modocs  was  caused,  more  than  anything  else,  by  the  apprehension  that  ours  was  a 
party  sent  to  chastise  them  for  their  attack  on  Fremont." 

The  next  morning  the  expedition  left  Fremont's  unfortunate  camp  on  Hot  creek,  found  and  ci-osseJ 
the  famous  natural  bridge  at  Lost  river,  and  located  the  emigrant  road,  known  as  the  northern  route,  by 
way  of  Black  Rock  and  Rabbit-Hole  springs,  to  the  Humboldt  river  and  Fort  Hall,  which  point  they 
reached  in  August.  Here  they  found  a  large  number  of  emigrants,  some  bound  for  California,  but  the 
majority  for  Oregon.      Of  these  latter  they  ]»ersuadcil  one  hundred   and    tifty.  uitii   forty-two  wagons,  to 
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try  the  new  route  tliey  liad  just  laid  out.  Among  others  who  declined  to  go  this  way  and  kept  on 
down  the  Humboldt  was  the  ill-fated  Donuer  party,  whose  terrible  suflerings  ou  the  shore  of  Douiier 
lake  that  long  and  cruel  winter  form  such  a  sorrowful  page  in  the  histoiy  of  California.  The  road  party 
hastened  back  to  the  Willamette  valley,  and  sent  oxen  and  hoi-ses-back  to  assist  the  emigi'ants  and  get 
them  safely  to  the  valley.  The  Modocs  scored  one  more  white  victim  that  fall,  for  one  of  the  emigrants 
loitered  behind  the  train  near  Lost  river,  and  the  Indians  pounced  upon  him  and  took  his  .scalp  to 
their  island  home  in  the  lake.  From  that  year  this  road  has  been  largely  used  by  emigi-ants  to  southern 
Oregon  and  northern  California.  In  1848  the  old  pioneer,  Peter  Lassen,  led  a  company  of  emigrants 
with  twelve  wagons  over  the  road,  turning  off  at  Pit  river  and  going  down  that  stream,  and  crossuag 
over  to  the  head  of  Feather  river,  which  he  followed  down  to  the  valley.  This  route  has  been  much 
used,  and  is  known  as  the  Lassen  road. 

After  his  disa,strous  adventure  in  the  Modoc  conntiy,  Fremont  continued  his  journey  south,  and 
wthout  further  adventure  reached  Butte  creek,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Buttes,  on  the  twenty-seventh 
of  ■May,  where  he  camped  for  several  days,  and  was  visited  by  a  number  of  settlers.  The  next  move  of 
his  little  force  was  to  the  junction  of  the  Yuba  and  Feather  rivers,  where  they  were  found  on  the  eighth 
of  June  by  William  Knight,  after  whom  a  landing  on  the  Sacramento  river,  in  Yolo  county,  and  a  ferry 
on  the  Stanislaus  river  were  named.  He  informed  the  settlers,  some  twenty  of  whom  he  fotind  there, 
that  Lieut.  Francisco  De  Ai'ce,  General  Castro's  private  secretary,  had  the  day  before  crossed  the  river  at 
his  place  with  some  eighty  horees,  which  he  was  taking  from  Sonoma  to  Santa  Clara,  \o  be  used  in 
mounting  men  to  expel  the  Americans  from  the  country. 

News  had  just  reached  camp  that  Captain  Sutter  had  the  day  before  (the  seventh)  returned  to  his 
fort  from  what  is  now  San  Joaquin  county,  after  having  had  an  encounter  with  the  Mokelumne  Indians, 
and  had  been  glad  to  draw  off  and  get  safely  on  his  own  side  of  the  Cosumnes  river.  It  wjis  suj)posed 
that  General  Castro  was  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  trouble  with  the  natives  in  the  valley.  ThLs  was  prob- 
ably nut  true,  yet  the  settlers  believed  it,  and  the  result  was  the  same  as  though  the  statement  had  been 
correct.  On  the  morning  of  the  ninth  of  June,  eleven  men,  led  by  Ezekiel  Meriitt,  left  Fremont's 
camp  in  jnii-suit  of  Lieutenant  De  Arce.  On  the  way  tour  others  joined  the  jiarty,  and  at  break  of  day, 
on  the  morning  of  the  tenth,  the  fifteen  settlers  charged  into  De  Arce's  camp  and  captured  the  whole 
party.  Castro's  lieutenant  was  allowed  to  retain  his  arms  and  riding-horse,  as  was  each  member  of  his 
jjarty,  and  to  continue  the  journey  to  San  Jose,  but  the  extra  horses  were  taken  and  the  next  morning 
were  driven  by  the  captors  into  Fi-emont's  camj)  on  Bear  river,  he  having  moved  to  that  ])oint  in  their 
absence.  This  was  the  first  overt  act  of  hostilities  by  the  American  settlers  in  what  is  termed  the 
"  Bear-Flag  war,"  and  its  being  plarmed  in  Fremont's  camp,  advi-sed  by  him,  starting  from  within  his 
picket-lines  and  returning  to  liis  headquarters  with  the  sjioils  of  success,  make  the  transaction  conclu- 
sive evidence  of  what  were  the  secret  instiiictions  conveyed  by  Lieutenant  Gillespie  to  that  officer  on 
the  banks  of  the  Klamath  lake.  Interjiret  those  instructions  by  their  effects  and  they  would  read, 
"  War  will  soon  be  inaugurated  with  Mexico.  By  advices  from  Consul  Thomas  O.  Larkin,  at  Monte- 
rey, we  are  led  to  believe  that  England  is  using  strenuous  effoi-ts,  through  Vice-Consul  J.  Ale.x.  Forbes, 
to  become  jwssessed  of  California.  To  prevent  the  consummation  of  such  a  result  you  will  immediately 
incite  those  favorable  to  the  LTnited  States  to  take  up  arms  and  declare  that  territory  a  republic,  such 
position  being  maintained  until  the  opening  of  hostilities  between  the  United  States  and  JNlexico  war- 
rants this  government  in  oi);'nly  taking  possessiou  of  that  country.  Remember,  always,  that  until  such 
time  shall  come,  you  are  not,  by  word  or  act,  to  make  it  possible  to  trace  the  responsibility  of  what  is 
done  with  certainty  to  this  department,  etc.,  etc."  After  Merritt's  return  to  camp,  the  question  of  what, 
under  the  then  supjiosed  state  of  affairs,  was  best  to  be  done,  was  discussed,  and  it  was  finally  deter- 
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mined  to  seize  Sonoma,  Ijecome  passessed  of  the  military  stores  of  tint  place,  an  1  declare  iudepsn<lence 
from  Mexico.  Accordiiigl}',  on  the  twelfth,  the  expedition  moved,  being  twenty  strong,  under  Captain 
Merritt,  with  that  pur|)0.se  in  view.  They  cro.ssed  the  Sacramento  river  at  Knight's  Landing,  passed 
by  the  ranch  of  William  Gordon,  on  Cache  creek,  telling  him  what  was  proposed.  After  thev  had  left 
Gordon's,  thirteen  persons  came  to  his  house,  twelve  of  whom  took  the  trail  of  Merritt 's  party  and  soon 
became  a  part  of  it.  Two  of  those  twelve  men  were  William  L.  Todd,  until  recently  a  resident  of  Yolo 
county,  who  painted  the  "  Bear  Flag,"  and  Captain  Jack  Ssott,  who  carried  from  Sonoma  to  Fremont 
the  news  that  Sloat  had  hoisteil  the  American  flag  at  Montei-ey. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  fourteenth  of  June,  1846,  Captain  Merritt's  company  of  thirty -three 
men  dashed  into  Sonoma  and  captured  the  little  garrison  of  six  soldiers,  with  nine  pieces  of  artillery 
without  firing  a  shot.  After  the  capture,  Merritt  no  longer  desiring  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  revolution, 
John  Grigsby  was  elected  to  that  position.  On  the  same  day  the  Bear  Flag  was  designed,  painted  and 
run  up  in  place  of  the  Mexican  colors.  It  was  feared  that  a  rescue  of  the  prisoners  might  be  attempted 
by  the  rancheros,  and  it  was  decided  to  send  them  to  Sutter's  Fort,  Captain  Grigsby  taking  charge  of 
the  guard  of  nine  men  who  were  sent  as  an  escort.  Another  election  was  called,  and  William  B.  Ide  was 
chosen  captain  ;  Henry  L.  Ford,  1st  lieutenant ;  Granville  P.  Swift,  1st  sergeant,  and  Samuel  Gibson, 
2d  sergeant,  of  the  forces  (twenty-three  men)  left  at  Sonoma.  On  the  sixteenth,  the  prisoners  were 
delivered  to  Captain  Sutter  at  his  fort.  General  M.  G.  Vallejo,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Victor  Prudon,  Cap- 
tain S.  M.  Vallejo  and  Jacob  P.  Leese  being  among  the  number.  Within  a  day  or  two  after  the  capture 
of  Sonoma,  there  occurred  on  the  ranch  of  John  Underwood,  two  miles  north  of  Santa  Rosa,  one  of 
those  tragic  acts  of  cruel  barbarism  that  make  humanity  shudder.  Captain  Ide  being  in  want  of 
powder,  sent  two  young  men,  Thomas  Cowie  and  I\Ir.  Fowler,  to  procure  it  from  a  brother  of  Kit  Carson, 
who  was  at  the  time  acting  as  foreman  on  the  Fitch  ranch.  They  did  not  return,  and  two  other  men 
were  sent  out  to  look  for  them,  who  did  not  come  back.  The  matter  was  becoming  serious,  and  Sergeant 
Gibson  was  ordered  to  take  four  men  and,  on  the  night  of  the  twentieth  of  June,  visit  the  point  in 
question,  procure  the  powder  and  learn  the  fate  of  those  who  had  been  previously  sent  out.  The  ser- 
geant was  successful  in  reaching  the  ranch  and  procuring  the  ammunition,  but  failed  to  get  any  clew  to 
the  mystery.  About  morning,  on  his  return,  he  was  passing  Santa  Rosa  when  he  was  attacked  by  three 
or  four  men,  but  the  assault  was  met  with  such  vigor  that  two  of  the  assailants  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  scoiits,  and  were  taken  bj-  them  back  to  Sonoma.  The  name  of  one  of  those  prisoners  was  Bernar- 
dino Garcia,  afterwards  known  in  California  as  the  famous  bandit,  Three-Fingered  Jack,  and  was  killed 
1)3'  Harry  Love's  rangers,  July  27,  18.t3,  at  the  Pinola  pass,  not  far  from  the  Merced  river,  the  dreaded 
Joaquin  Murietta  meeting  his  death  at  the  same  time.  From  the  two  captives  Captain  Ide  learned  the 
fate  of  his  men  :  the  second  detail  sent  out  were  jirisoners,  liut  the  first  two,  the  unfortunate  Fowler  and 
Cowie,  had  been  inhumanly  uun-dered. 

They  had  been  captured  near  Santa  Rosa  liy  a  i)arty  of  thu-t("en  Californians,  of  whom  Three-Fin- 
gered Jack  was  one.  The  next  morning  they  were  tied  to  a  tree  with  a  lariat,  where  for  a  long  time 
they  were  forced  to  stand  iis  human  targets,  upon  whom  the  cajitors  practiced  throwing  knives.  Some 
of  those  blades  of  steel,  fit  emldems  of  their  owners,  jiassing  through  the  flesh,  became  additional  bands 
of  iron  that  festened  these  first  victims  of  the  Bear-Flag  war  to  the  torture-jiost.  Tiring  of  this  pastime, 
stones  were  then  substituted,  and  the  jaw  of  poor  Fowler  was  broken  by  one,  when,  despairing  of  rescue, 
he  prayed  for  death,  begging  some  person  less  brutal  than  his  comrades  to  end  their  miseiies  with  a  rifle, 
and  there  was  none  to  respond.  Among  that  thirteen  not  even  one  was  to  be  found  with  whom  the 
instinct  of  pity,  common  to  the  human  family,  was  strong  enough  to  overcome  the  desire  to  prolong  the 
feast  upon  a  spectacle  exhibited  in  the  death  torture  of  those  of  his  own  specie.     Young  Cowie  fainted 
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as  tlie  flesh  was  cut  from  Iiis  amis  and  breast.  Three-Fingered  Jack  made  an  incision  with  a  knife  from 
the  under  side  of  Fowler's  cliin  uj)  into  the  month,  through  which  he  inserted  a  raw-liide  roiie,  and, 
fastening  it  tliere,  laid  hold  of  the  other  end  anil  tore  the  broken  jaw  out  of  the  face  of  the  d)4ng  man. 
Portions  were  then  cut  fi-om  the  bodies  of  both  and  thrust  into  their  mouths  ;  and  thus  death  found 
them  and  ended  the  orgies  of  those  hmnan  ghouls  in  tlieir  feast  u])on  mortal  agonies.  As  they  died  so 
they  were  found,  a  ghastly  si)ectacle,  and  buried  out  of  sight  to  be  forgotten.  As  sleep  Fowler  and 
Cowie  at  Santa  Ro.sa,  so  re.st  Basil  Lajeunesse  and  Denne  at  Klamath  lake,  the  tii-st  victims  in  the  strug- 
gle for  American  supremacy  in  California.  Will  an  artist's  hand  ever  put  upon  canvas  these  com]ianion 
scenes,  to  hang  in  a  state  galleiy,  as  a  tribute  to  the  dead,  and  a  reminder  to  the  living  that  monuments 
slu)uld  be  jilaced  at  the  scenes  of  those  tragedies  I 

In  the  meantime  Genei-al  Castro  had  not  been  idle.  Lieutenant  De  Ai-ce  had  met  him  on  the  road 
between  Monterey  and  San  Jose,  with  news  of  the  cajiture  liy  Captain  Merritt,  on  the  Cosunmes  river,  of  all 
the  horses ;  and  the  general  immediately  set  about  raising  a  force,  and  healing  animosities  among  the  natives, 
that  they  might  make  connnon  cause  against  the  insurrectionaiy  mo\ement  in  the  north.  On  the 
seventeenth  of  June  (probably  the  same  day  that  Fowler  and  Cowie  were  tortured  to  death  near  Santa 
Rosa),  he  issued  his  two  proclamations,  one  to  his  countrymen  and  one  to  the  foreiguei-s  of  the  country. 
A  i)out  the  twentieth,  Cajjtain  Jose  J.  de  la  Ton-e  crossed  to  the  north  side  of  the  San  Francisco  bay,  en 
route  for  San  Rafael,  with  about  seventy  men.  On  the  twenty-third  of  June,  Harrison  Pierce  rode  into 
Fremont's  camp,  at  St.  Clair's  ranch  ou  the  north  side  of  the  American  river,  with  the  news  that  General 
Castro  was  moving  on  Sonoma  with  a  large  force,  with  the  avowed  purpo.se  of  hanging  all  the  rebels  he 
caught.  Fremont  promised  to  march  to  the  relief  of  that  place  as  soon  as  he  could  mount  nuiety  men, 
and  that  same  day,  obtaining  the  requisite  number,  started  for  Sonoma,  where  he  arrived  at  '2  a.m.  of  the 
twenty-fifth.  On  the  twenty-thii-d.  Lieutenant  Ford,  with  twenty -three  men  and  the  two  prisoners,  taken 
along  as  guides,  started  on  a  scout  to  try  and  recapture  William  L.  Todd  and  othei-s  who  had  fallen  into  Juan 
Paxlilla's  hands,  and  to  keej)  the  hostile  forces  in  check  untU  the  arri\al  of  Fremont.  He  came  upon  the 
enemy  at  a  ranch,  when  moving  towaids  San  Rafael,  after  having  left  the  lagoon  of  San  Antonio  some 
four  miles  in  the  rear.  It  was  early  in  the  morning;  Ford  had  but  foui-teen  men  -with  Mm,  having  left 
eight  as  a  guard  at  the  ranch  of  Padilla,  where  he  had  ca]itured  four  prisonei-s  and  forty  hoi-ses  ;  and  not 
suspecting  how  strongly  the  enemy  outnumbered  his  little  squad,  he  dashed  up  and  captured  some  four 
hundred  coiTaled  horses  before  the  Californians  knew  of  his  being  in  the  vicinity.  There  was  a  house  a 
little  way  lieynnd  the  corral,  and  the  advent  of  the  Yankees  u]>on  the  scene  was  like  tapping  a  nest  of 
hornets ;  out  poured  from  the  habitation,  as  though  a  hive  of  l)ees  was  swarming,  eighty-five  men,  whose 
hoi-ses  were  hitched  ready  for  mounting,  in  rear  of  the  house.  It  was  a  mutual  surprise  jiarty.  Ford 
had  not  expected  to  find  over  twenty-five  of  the  enemy,  and  believed  that  the  fourteen  sharpshootei-s 
under  his  eouiinand  woiilil  be  fully  equal  to  that  nun\ber.  Innneiliateiy  the  action  began.  It  was  no 
time  for  Ford  to  hesitate  ;  he  at  once  formeil  in  two  platoons,  and  charged,  forcing  the  Californians  back. 
■He  then  dismounted  the  fom-teen  sliarpshooters,  and  stationed  them  behind  trees.  When  the  enemy 
made  a  charge,  the  unening  rifles  emptied  eight  of  their  saddles,  as  the  flying  hoi"se  came  careering 
ilown  iqion  them.  This  was  too  much,  and  tliev  tied,  wlien  three  more  were  added  to  the  number  of 
those  who  would  fight  no  more  battles.  This  ended  the  encounter,  and  the  Americans  were  victoiious. 
W.  L.  Todd  and  a  companion  jirisoner  had  been  left  behind  in  the  house  in  the  confusion  of  the  surprise, 
and  made  their  escape,  and  Ford  returned  to  Sonoma  with  his  prisoners  and  cajitured  hoi-ses.  Fremont 
halted  but  a  few  houi-s  at  Sonoma,  and  then  pushed  on  to  San  Rafael,  where  he  remained  sevei-al  days  ; 
anil  while  he  was  there  Genei"al  Castro  moved,  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  June.  ni)rth  from  Santa  Clai-a 
to  near  San  Leandro,  on  the  ranch  of  Estudillo,  with  possibly   250  men.     One  of  Fremont's  scouts  cap- 
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tiireil  an  Iiuliaii,  wlio  had  a  letter  from  do  la  Torre  to  Castro,  containing  a  staten\eut  that  ho  (Torre) 
would  that  night  concentrate  his  forces  and  attack  Sonoma  the  next  morning  in  Fremont's  absence. 
Away  rode  the  Pathtinder  to  Sonoma  to  frustate  the  sclieme,  but  no  enemy  put  in  an  appearance.  On 
the  contrary,  it  proved  to  have  been  a  strategem  to  get  rid  of  the  Americans  from  the  vicinitv  of  San 
Rafael  while  the  Californians  were  making  their  escape  by  water  from  Saucelito  to  join  Castro,  a  feat 
which  they  successfully  accomplished. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  June,  three  Ciliforniaus,  bearers  of  dispatches  from  Castro  to  de  la  Torre, 
were  captured  by  Fremont's  conmiand  at  Point  San  Quentm,  and  all  of  them  were  shot  by  Fremont's 
orders,  in  retaliation  for  the  inhuman  nuirder  of  the  two  Americans  at  Santa  Rosli.  The  name  of  the 
oldest  of  those  unfortunate  victinis  of  the  chances  of  war  was  Don  Jose  Reyes  Berryessa,  who  left  a  wife 
and  nine  children  to  mourn  the  unhappy  fate  of  the  father.  The  other  two  were  youn"  men,  twin 
brothers,  named  Ramon  and  Fi-ancisco  de  Haro.  On  the  twenty-ninth  of  June,  General  Castro  returned 
to  Santa  Clara,  and  July  1,  Fremont,  with  twenty  men,  crossed  the  bay  and  spiked  the  guns  at  the 
presidio.  He  started  on  the  second  for  Sonoma  from  Saucelito,  after  having  received  supplies  from  the 
American  barque  Moscow.  Before  starting,  however,  he  took  pos.session  of  a  generous  supply  of  amm  u- 
nition  that  had  been  left  with  a  guard  by  Ciaptain  Montgomei-y,  of  tlie  war-vessel  Porlsnyjitth,  on  sho  re 
to  dry,  placed  there  expecting  Fremont  would  capture  it.  This  ruse  was  adopted  m  furnishing  munition 
of  war  to  the  rebels,  to  avoid  making  the  United  States  government  responsible  for  the  act.  Bafore 
leaving  Sacramento,  Fremont  had  sent  Dr.  Robert  Semple  with  ten  men  to  capture  Capt.  R.  T.  Ridley, 
the  commandant  of  the  fort  at  Yerba  Buena.  Tlie  feat  was  successfully  accomplished,  and  Captain  Ridley 
was  delivered  at  Sutter's  Fort  on  the  eighth  of  July,  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  Fremont  arrived  at  Sonoma 
on  the  fourth  of  July,  and  on  the  following  day  his  battalion  was  organized,  two  hundred  and  fifty  strong. 
The  people  assembled  there,  declared  their  independence,  and  chose  Fremont  to  take  the  management 
of  affairs.  On  the  sixth  he  started  with  one  hundred  and  eighty  men  for  Sutter's  Fort,  by  way  of 
Knight's  Landing,  and  on  the  tenth,  when  within  nine  miles  of  there.  Captain  Jack  Scott  brought  to 
him  from  Sonoma  the  news  that  Commodore  Sloat  had  captured  Monterey  on  the  seventh  ;  that  Mont- 
gomery had  hoisted  the  American  flag  at  Yerba  Buena  on  the  eighth,  and  that  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
had  been  raised  at  Sonoma  on  the  tenth.  On  the  morning  of  the  eleventh  of  July,  Robert  Livermore 
carried  to  Sutter's  Fort  the  same  welcome  news,  and  the  Bear  Flag  came  down  as  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
went  up,  amid  general  rejoicing  and  a  salute  of  twenty-one  guns  from  the  little  brass  four-pound  cannon 
called  "  Sutter  ; "  and  thus  was  ended  the  Bear- Flag  war,  by  the  United  States  taking  the  struggle  ofi 
from  the  hands  of  those  who  had  commenced  it. 

General  Castro  received  the  news  of  Sloat's  operations  on  the  eighth,  at  Santa  Clara,  and  immedi- 
ately started  for  Los  Angeles  with  his  forces,  taking  along  with  liim  three  prisoners,  Capt.  C.  M.  Weber, 
Washburne  and  D.  T.  Bird,  having  captured  them  in  Santa  Clara  as  they  were  about  to  join  a  company 
then  congregating  in  the  adjacent  mountains  to  assist  in  the  noi-thern  insurrection. 


CHAPTEK    IX. 

The  War  Commenced  by  the  Bear-Flag  Party  Ends  in  the  Conquest  of  California 

by  the  United  States. 

Authorities  at  Washington  want  more  Territory — The  War  Cloud — Our  Minister  Leaves  Mexico  and  Hostilities  Begin 
—  Battles  Fought — War  Declared — Lieutenant  Gillespie  Delivers  to  Fremont  Important  Dispatches,  that  Cause 
him  to  Turn  Back  from  Oregon  and  Re-enter  California — Commodore  John  D.  .Sloat  Suspects  that  ^^'ar  has  been 
Inaugurated  in  the  East— He  sails  to  Monterey  and  Salutes  the  Mexican  Flag — Dispatches  from  the  North  Ad\'ise 
him  of  the  Bear-Flag  War— Critical  State  of  Affairs — He  Decides  not  to  Act  and  then  Changes  his  Mind — Mon- 
terey Seized  and  the  American  Flag  Kaised  there — Sloat's  Proclamation — Flag  Raised  at  YerVia  Bueua,  Sonoma 
and  Sutter's  Fort — Fremont  Goes  Overland  to  Monterey  and  Captures  the  Mission  Arsenal  of  San  Juan  •with  its 
Munitions  of  War — Wliat  Bewildered  Commodore  Sluat — Interview  V)etween  Sloat  and  Fremont— Sloat  Refuses  to 
assume  further  Responsibilities  in  the  Prosecution  of  the  W'&t — Commodore  Stockton  Takes  Command  of  the  Land 
Forces  and  the  California  Battalion  is  Formed  by  him  out  of  Fremont's  Command — Sloat  Sails  for  Washington  and 
Fremont  for  San  Diego — Stockton  Issues  his  Proclamation  and  then  Sails  for  San  Pedro — His  Strateg}'  and  its 
Kffect — What  Castro's  Envoys  Wanted — Stockton  Captures  Los  Angeles — Why  it  was  a  Bloodless  \'ictory — Cas- 
tro Takes  Captain  Weber  along  as  a  Prisoner  when  he  Leaves  the  Country — The  Country  Organized  as  a  Territory 
of  the  United  States — Stockton's  Scheme  of  a  Brilliant  Military  Movement — He  Visits  Verba  Buena — AMiile  there 
he  Learns  of  the  Insurrection  at  Los  Angeles,  under  Flores,  and  the  Danger  of  (Jillespie's  Capture — A  Furious  Ride 
—The  Rider. 

For  many  yeare  the  authorities  at  Washington  bad  been  exercLsing  theu"  diplomacy  with  a  view  of 
adding  to  the  area  of  tlie  United  American  States,  liy  an  aciiuisition  from  Mexico  of  Texa,s,  New  Mex- 
ico and  California — that  included  what  is  now  Colorado  and  Arizona.  Texas  had  revolutionized  in 
1835,  gained  her  indejjendence  in  1836,  and  was  admitted  into  the  Union  December  29,  1845.  The 
Mexican  authorities  were  seriously  opposed  to  the  absorption  of  that  State  by  then-  rivals  of  the  north  ; 
and  our  Government  being  seci'etly  not  opposed  to  a  collision,  misundei-standings  rapidl}'  accumulated 
after  that  event,  until  April  1,  1846,  when  Slidell,  oui-  minister,  left  Mexico,  the  act  being  in  itself 
equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  On  the  nineteenth  of  the  same 
month  Lieutenant  Porter  of  our  army  was  defeated  near  Matamorsus,  Mexico ;  and  hostilities  had  be- 
gun. The  battle  of  Palo  Alto  was  fought  on  the  eighth  of  May,  and  on  the  next  day  that  of  Resaca 
de  la  Paliiia,  both  on  the  soil  of  Texas,  our  army  bei)ig  commanded  by  Brigadier-General  Taylor.  On 
the  tliirteenth  of  that  month  war  was  declaimed  against  Mexico  by  the  United  States.  On  the  day 
that  the  battle  of  Resaca  de  la  Palma  was  fought  in  Texas,  Lieutenant  Gillespie  delivered  his  private 
dispatches  to  Captain  Fremont,  near  the  north  line  of  California,  w-hich  turned  him  back  with  the 
intention  of  taking  that  territory  from  Mexico.  War  had  begun,  but  the  fact  was  not  known  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  Com.  John  D.  Sloat  commanded  the  Pacific  sipiadron,  and  was  at  Maziitlan  with  private 
ordei-s  to  seize  California  as  soon  as  he  learned  of  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  and  not  to  wait  for 
official  mfonnation.  Thirty  days  after  the  battle  of  Palo  Alto  was  fought  he  sailed  from  Mazatlan, 
with  a  clear  sky  and  liefogged  brain,  not  having  received  any  direct  message  stating  that  war  was  in 
progress  between  Mexico  and  the  L^nited  States,  but  strongly  impre.ssed  with  a  suspicion  that  such 
was  the  case. 
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On  the  second  of  July  Sloat  sailed  into  the  hailior  of  Monterey,  and  .saluted  the  Mexican  lla».  The 
Levant  and  C ijaiic,  were  already  lying  in  that  port,  and  all  were  anxiously  awaiting  developments,  as  the 
jiassing  time  was  unquestionably  charged  with  influences  that  ere  many  days,  possibly  hours,  would 
decide  the  destiny  of  California.  The  fourth  of  July  came  and  passed,  yet  can-ied  with  it  no  inspiration 
that  caused  the  Commodore  to  risk  planting  the  flag  on  Mexican  soil.  The  sixth  came,  and  still  he 
hesitated,  when  just  before  night  a  little  sail  appeared  in  the  ofiing,  standing  into  the  harbor.  It  wiw  a 
launch,  sent  from  Yerba  Buena  by  Captain  Montgomery,  with  Lieutenant  N.  B.  Harrison  and  a  crew  of 
sixteen  men,  to  advise  Sloat  of  the  Bear-Flag  war  in  the  north.  They  had  l>een  tifty-six  hours  at  sea ; 
and,  as  tliey  moored  alongside  the  flag-ship,  were  refused  permission  to  leave  their  boat,  and  instructed 
to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  return  immediately  with  dispatches  for  Captain  Montgomery,  orderinc 
him  to  lender  no  assistance  to  the  Americans  in  their  insurrection  on  the  nortliern  frontier.  The 
fatigued  and  weatherworn  condition  of  the  little  crew  so  workeil  upon  the  oflicers  of  the  flag-ship  that 
they  intei-ceded  for  them,  and  Sloat  modified  his  order  so  far  as  to  allow  them  to  come  on  board  for  the 
night.  The  news  spreading  in  the  squadron  of  the  teno)-  of  the  proposed  order  to  Captain  Montgomery 
caused  considerable  excitement  and  regret,  as  the  oflicers  were  of  the  opinion  that  circumstances  war- 
ranted the  seizure  of  the  country.  So  strongly  were  they  impressed  with  this  l)elief  tliat  R.  M.  Price, 
the  purser  of  the  Cynne  (since  governor  of  New  Jersey),  determined  to  visit  the  commodore,  thouijh  it 
was  late  at  night,  and  urge  his  taking  immediate  jiossession  of  Monterey.  He  did  so,  was  kindly 
received  by  that  oflicer,  and  fortunately  was  successful  in  his  mission,  returning  to  his  vessel  with  orders 
from  Sloat  for  Cai)t.  William  Mervine  to  notify  the  people  of  Monterey  that  he  should  hoist  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  there,  in  the  name  of  the  United  American  States,  at  10  a.  m.  in  the  morning.  The  orders 
to  Captain  Montgomery  were  changed,  and  he  was  instructed  to  take  possession  of  Yerba  Buena ;  and 
Lieutenant  Harrison,  in  the  morning,  started  on  his  return  >vith  the  dispatches.  In  accordance  with  the 
notice,  at  10  a.  m.  on  July  7,  1846,  Captain  Mervine  landel  with  Purser  Price  and  Lieutenant 
Higgins,  supported  by  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  raised  the  American  flag,  and  took  possession  of  the 
town  and  country  in  the  name  of  the  government,  Purser  Price  reading  the  commodore's  proclamation 
to  the  people  in  both  English  and  Spanish. 

We  append  the  proclamation,  as  it  is  the  declaration  by  which  California  liecame  a  ])art  of  the 
United  States.  The  instiniment  shows  that  Sloat  must  have  had  tolerably  correct  information  as  to  the 
beginning  of  the  war  and  the  progress  it  had  made,  although  it  was  from  sources  not  American,  conse- 
quently not  relied  upon  by  him  until  strongly  urged.  He  was  afraid  of  repeating  the  blunder  made  by 
Commodore  Jones,  who  seized  Monterey  in  1842,  having  been  induced  to  do  so  by  false  information 
received  of  a  war  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  that  had  come  to  hira  through  a  similar 
channel. 

PROCLAMATION. 

To  THE  Inhabitants  of  California. 

The  central  government  of  Mexico  having  commenced  hostilities  against  the  United  States  of 
America,  by  invatling  its  territory,  and  attackiiig  the  troops  of  the  L'nited  States,  stationed  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Rio  Grande;  and  with  a  force  of  seven  thousand  men,  under  command  of  .General  Arista, 
which  army  was  totally  destroyed,  and  all  their  artillery,  baggage,  etc.,  captured  on  the  eighth  and  ninth 
of  May  last,  by  a  force  of  two  thousand  and  three  hundred  men,  under  conmmnd  of  General  Taylor  ;  and 
the  City  of  Matamoras  taken  and  occupied  by  the  forces  of  the  United  States  ;  and  the  two  nations  being 
actually  at  war  by  this  trans.action,  I  shall  hoist  the  standard  of  the  United  States  at  Monterey  immedi- 
ately, and  shall  cairy  it  tliroughout  California. 
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I  declare  to  the  inhabitants  of  California  that,  although  I  come  Ln  arms  with  a  powei-fiil  force,  I  do 
not  come  among  them  as  an  enemy  to  California  ;  on  the  contrary,.  I  come  as  theii-  best  friend,  as  hence- 
forth Colifomia  will  be  a  portion  of  the  United  States  ;  and  its  peaceable  inhabitants  will  enjoy  the  same 
rights — princii)les  they  now  enjoy — together  with  the  privilege  of  choosing  their  own  magistrates  and 
other  oflScers,  for  the  administration  of  justice  among  themselves,  and  the  same  protection  will  be  ex- 
tended to  them  as  to  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  They  will  also  enjoy  a  permanent  government, 
under  which  liff,  ]iroperty  and  the  constitutional  right  and  la^v^ul  security  to  woi-shiji  the  Creator  in 
the  way  the  most  congenial  to  each  other's  sense  of  duty,  will  be  secured,  which,  unfortunately,  the 
central  government  of  Mexico  cannot  afford  them,  destroyed  as  her  resources  are  by  internal  factions  and 
cornii)t  oflBcei-s,  who  create  con.stant  revolutions  to  promote  their  own  intei-est  and  oppress  the  people. 
Under  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  California  will  be  free  from  all  such  troubles  and  expenses  ;  conse- 
quently, the  country  vnll  rapidly  advance  and  improve,  both  in  agriculture  and  commei-ce,  as,  of  course, 
the  revenue  laws  will  Ije  the  same  in  California  as  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  affording  them  all 
iiiamifiictui-es  and  produce  of  the  United  States  free  of  any  duty,  and  on  all  foreign  goods  at  one-quarter 
of  tlie  duty  they  now  pay.  A  gi-eat  increase  in  the  value  of  real  estate  and  the  products  of  California 
may  also  be  anticipated. 

With  the  great  interest  and  kind  feeling  I  know  the  government  and  people  of  the  United  States 
possess  towai-d  the  citizens  of  California,  the  country  cannot  but  improve  more  rapifUy  than  any  other 
on  the  continent  of  America. 

Such  of  the  inhabitants  of  California,  whether  native  or  foreigners,  as  may  not  be  disposed  to  accept 
the  liigh  privileges  of  citizenship,  and  to  live  peaceably  under  the  government  of  the  United  States,  will 
be  allowed  time  to  dispose  of  their  property  and  to  remove  out  of  the  country,  if  they  choose,  without 
any  restriction  ;  or  remain  iu  it,  observing  strict  neutrality. 

With  full  confidence  in  the  honor  and  iutegj-ity  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  I  invite  the 
jiulges,  alcaldes  and  other  civil  oflicers  to  execute  their  functions  as  heretofore,  that  the  public  tranquility 
may  not  be  disturl)('il ;  at  least,  until  the  government  of  the  territory  can  be  more  definitely  airanged. 

All  jiersons  holding  titles  to  real  estate,  or  in  quiet  possession  of  land  under  color  of  right,  shall 
have  those  titles  guaranteed  to  them. 

All  churches  and  the  property  they  contain,  in  pos.session  of  the  clergy  of  California,  shall  continue 
in  the  same  rights  and  possessions  they  now  enjoy. 

All    provisions  and  supplies  of  every  kind  furnished   by  the  inhabitants  for  the  u.se  of  the  United 

States  shi)js  and  soldiei-s  will   be  paid  for  at  fair  rates,  and  no  private  property  will  be  taken  for  public 

use  without  just  compensation  at  the  moment. 

John  D.  Sloat, 

Commander-in-chief  of  the  U.  S.  force  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

On  the  eighth  of  July  Captain  Montgomery  landed  at  Yerba  Buena  and  hoisted  the  Union  coloi-s 
on  tlie  Fhiza  :  on  the  tenth,  at  Sonoma,  the  Bear  Flag  was  lowejxjd  and  the  Stare  and  Stripes  run  up  in 
its  place.  The  same  day,  nine  miles  from  Sutter's  Fort,  Fremont  unfurled  the  banner  that  had  waved 
in  the  breeze  at  Gal>elau  Mountain  on  the  previous  sixth  of  Mareii,  when  the  goverimient  of  California 
had  been  startled  into  :i  realization  of  the  presence  iu  its  territory  of  a  jiower  that  was  to  begin  for 
them  a  new  civil  eiM. 

Fremont  stiu-ted  wi:li  liis  command  for  Monterey,  by  way  of  San  Jose,  immediately  after  the  raising 
of  tlie  flag  at  Sutter's  Fort,  and  on  the  seventeenth  dashed  up  to  the  mission  of  San  Juan,  located  about 
thirty  miles  from  Monterey,  and  captured  that  ))lace  without  the  firing  of  a  gun.     This  mission  was  the 
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govornment  arsenal,  where  surplus  ammunition  and  arms  belonging  to  the  authorities  were  stored, 
Since  the  time  when  Jones  had  captured  Monterey,  the  governors  of  California,  not  wishing  to  run  the 
risk  of  their  military  stores  falling  into  the  possession  of  some  other  ill-informed  commander  of  a  war- 
vessel,  had  removed  from  the  sea-port  all  arms,  ordnance  and  ammunition  not  deemed  necessary  for  inimedi- 
ate  use.     Such  articles  as  were  at  the  time  stored  at  the  mission  fell  into  Fremont's  hands,  consisting  of: — 

Cannons 9 

Kegs  of  Powder 20 

Muskets  (old) 200 

Cannon  shot 60,000 

He  had  been  in  possession  bnt  one  hour  when  Purser  Fountleroy,  with  a  company  of  mounted 
marines,  rode  into  the  place,  having  been  sent  by  Sloat  on  the  same  en-and. 

The  next  day,  the  eighteenth  of  July,  Fremont  and  Gillespie  entered  Monterey,  and  there  ensued 
an  immediate  interview  between  Commodore  Sloat  and  those  parties. 

Fur  months  the  commander  of  the  Pacific  squadron  had  Ijeen  groping  in  a  mental  fog.  He  had 
taken  command  in  the  western  waters,  knowing  that  the  men  who  represented  our  government  at 
Washington  desired  the  annexation  of  California.  He  knew  that  war  was  a  popular  means  through 
which  they  expected  the  end  was  to  be  accomplished ;  a  means  to  which  a  strong  party  in  the  States 
was  opposed.  He  knew  of  the  efforts  of  our  consul,  Larkin,  to  achieve  the  residt  by  a  far  different 
process,  the  repetition  of  the  Texas  plan  of  first  independence,  then  annexation  ;  that  previous  to  Fi'e- 
mont's  arrival  Larkin's  plan  was  in  a  fair  way  of  producing  the  desired  result.  He  knew  that  both  of 
these  programmes  were  being  seriously  interfered  with  by  the  British  government,  which  also  wanted 
California,  and  proposed  to  have  her  if  possible.  He  knew  that  he  was  placed  in  command  with  the 
expectation  that  he  wovild  act  promptly  in  the  furtherance  of  either  of  those  plans  that  should  finally 
be  adopted,  ivs  the  one  best  calculated  for  success.  The  question  that  to  him  had  become  a  momentous 
one  was,  which  policy  should  he  pursue  in  the  absence  of  any  certain  information  as  to  the  one  the 
government  had  adopted.  He  believed  that  Fremont  possessed  information  of  the  secret  intention  of 
the  Washington  authorities,  not  yet  made  yjublic  or  transmitted  to  hini,  and  that  tlie  knowledge  of  such 
secret  intention  had  caused  that  officer  to  levy  war.  This  last  belief,  confirmed  by  the  overland  runners 
among  Indians  and  natives,  that  on  dates  named  battles  had  been  fought,  had  been  his  inward  justifi- 
cation for  having  taken  possession  of  the  territory  and  issued  to  the  people  his  proclamation  ;  although 
he  had  been  forced  to  take  that  responsibility  because  of  the  imminent  danger  in  longer  delay  of  the 
country  being  seized  by  Admiral  Sir  George  Seymour  for  the  British  crowni. 

That  interview  was  an  unpleasant  one  on  the  part  of  all.  The  commodore  asked  Fremont  upon 
what  authority  he  had  commenced  hostilities  against  Mexico  in  California,  and  was  informed  that  it 
Wius  upon  his  own  responsibility.  In  turn,  Fremont  was  tolil  by  that  officer  that  he  could  continue  to 
prosecute  it  upon  his  own  responsibility,  as  he,  Sloat,  did  not  propose  advancing  farther  in  the  premises ; 
that  he  should  turn  the  control  of  affairs  over  to  his  junior  otticer,  and  return  to  Washington.  Commo- 
dore K.  F.  Stockton,  who  had  arrived  on  the  fifteenth,  and  rej.orted  for  duty  to  Sloat,  now  asked  per- 
mission of  that  officer  to  assume  command  of  the  laud  forces.  The  retpiest  was  gi-antcd,  and  Fremont 
at  once  i-epoi-ted  to  him  for  duty ;  and  fioni  that  time  forth  there  was  no  hesitation  in  the  policy  to  be 
pursued.  On  the  twenty-third  of  July,  the  old  commodore  sailed  for  home,  and  Stockton  assumed  full 
command  of  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  on  this  coast.  That  day,  the  California  Bat- 
talion* was  organized,  and  sailed,  under  Fremont,  for  San   Diego,  from  where  he  was  to  join  in  the 

*  Printed  reports  bj-  a  committee  to  the  State  Senate  iu  1852  say  July  12th— evidently  an  error,  as  Stockton  did 
not  arrive  in  California  until  the  fifteenth.     (See  Appendix  to  Senate  Proceedings,  page  557. ) 
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iulvance  ou  Ciistro.  On  the  twenty-eighth  of  July,  Stoskton  issucil  liis  i>i-ofl;iiu  ition  ;  ou  the  first  of 
August,  he  sailed  from  Monterey,  took  possession  of  Santa  Barbara,  on  his  way  down  tlie  coast,  without 
opposition,  and  finally  disembarked  hLs  forces  at  San  Pedro  on  the  sixth,  where  he  learned  that  Castro 
wiis  at  Los  Angeles,  thirty  miles  inland,  with  a  force  of  between  seven  huudi-ed  and  one  thousand  men 
and  seven  pieces  of  artillery. 

Immediately  npon  landing,  his  camp  became  one  of  instruction,  where  the  marines  were  drilled  in 
the  manner  of  forming  in  line,  in  hollow  squares,  changing  front,  etc.,  movements  that  might  be  neces- 
sary on  land  and  in  resisting  a  cavalry  charge.  Five  days  were  occupied  In  this,  during  which  two  flags- 
of-truce  entered  camp  with  messages  from  Castro,  their  principal  object  being  to  ascertain  the  strength 
of  the  invading  force.  Stockton  was  a  strategist,  and  received  Castro's  envoys  in  front  of  the  yawning 
mouth  of  an  iuinien.se  mortar,  .so  covered  with  skins  and  blankets  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  a  cannon 
in  comparison  with  wliicli  the  Mexican  ordnance  (hviudh'd  into  insignificance.  They  were  further  enter- 
tained by  observing,  at  some  little  distance  away,  a  steady  moving  force  of  American  infantry,  marchuig 
in  column  of  twos  directly  from  them  over  an  elevation,  Vjeyond  which  they  disappeared ;  judging  from 
the  time  it  took  them  to  jjass  over  the  place  where  they  could  be  seen,  they  must  have  numbered  three 
thousand  men  or  more.  They  were  Stockton's  three  liuiidred  niirinei,  marching  in  ojien  order,  with  an 
interval  of  ten  feet  between  each  set  of  twos  ;  but  they  were  moving  directly  away  from  the  observers 
instead  of  across  their  line  of  vision,  and  this  little  discrepancy  was  not  detected.  The  communication 
from  Castro  was  disposed  of  by  Stockton  in  a  mauner  that  gave  strength  to  the  general  appearance  of 
perfect  confidence  in  his  ability,  by  force,  to  dispose  of  the  territorial  army  and  authority  with  ease. 
General  Castro  had  asked  a  truce  until  the  war  was  ended  between  theii-  respective  governments  in  the 
East,  when  each  was  to  acquiesce  in  the  result  of  final  negotiations  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  as  to  which  of  those  countries  should  possess  California.  The  proposition  was  haughtily  rejected, 
and  a  demand  made  for  the  immediate  surrender  of  the  entire  Mexican  force  in  the  country,  u]ion  pain 
of  summary  treatment  if  the  demand  was  not  at  once  comjilied  with.  Tiiose  envoys  returned  to  Los 
Angeles  fully  impressed  with  the  hopelessness  of  any  resistance,  and  the  conquest  was  practically  achieved. 

On  the  eleventh,  Stockton  moved  from  San  Pedro  toward.s  Los  Angeles  with  his  three  hundred  men 
and  six  jjieces  of  artillery,  and  on  the  thirteenth  cmtered  and  took  ]iossession  of  that  place  without  firing 
a  shot.  His  strategy  had  won  him  a  bloodless  victory.  U|)on  the  approach  of  his  ilreaded  host,  with 
whom  was  supposed  to  be  the  monster  gun,  the  army  of  Californians  melted  away,  finally  being  disbanded 
by  the  general,  who,  seeing  no  hoj)e  in  the  contest,  had  himself  taken  to  flight,  and  was  losing  no 
unnecessary  time  in  his  efibrts  to  reach  Sonora,  Mexico. 

When  Castro  disbanded  his  army  he  did  not  release  the  three  prisoners  captured  at  San  Jose. 
Lieut.  D.  T.  Bird  says: — "We  were  separated,  and  each  sujiposed  the  others  had  been  shot."  Bird  and 
his  companion  were  taken  towards  Monterey  and  made  their  escape;  Cajitain  Weber  was  forced  to  accom- 
pany the  general  in  his  flight  for  two  days,  and  wsi-s  then  released.  Castro  Jiad  feared  to  give  him  liberty 
sooner,  knowing  that  with  the  captain  free  his  own  chances  for  escape  were  materially  lessened. 

The  wliolc  country  was  in  possession  of  our  forces  ;  the  ile.Kican  flag  was  flying  nowhere  in  it. 
Fremont  joined  Stockton,  who  issued  a  proclamation  organizing  the  territory  and  recommending  the 
fifteenth  of  Septemlwr  as  the  day  on  which  the  people  should  assemble  and  choose  otticei-s  under  his  or- 
g^niz.'ition.  He  detaileil  Cajitain  Gillespie  with  fifty  men  to  remain  at  Los  Angeles,  and  Lieut.  T.  Talbot 
witli  ;i  small  force  to  Imld  Santa  Barbara,  sent  a  detachment  to  San  Diego,  and  returned  with  the 
remainder  of  his  command  to  Monterey.  Having  closed  the  war  in  California,  he  now  contemplated  a 
tnore  extensive  campaign,  a  daring  scheme,  that,  had  it  been  successfully  prosecuted,  would  have  been 
the  most  lirilliant  achievement  of  the  Mexican  war.     The  following  dispatch  explains  the  design  : — 
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(Confidential.) 

TJ.  S.  Frioate  "Congress,"  Bay  of  Monterey,  September  19,  1846. 

Dear  Sir  :  1  have  sent  Maj.  Fremont  to  the  nortli  to  see  how  many  men  he  ooukl  recruit,  witli  a 
view  to  embark  them  for  Mazatlan  or  Acapulco,  where,  if  possible,  I  intend  to  land  and  fight  our  way 
as  far  on  to  the  city  of  Mexico  as  I  can. 

With  tliis  object  in  view,  your  orders  of  this  date  in  relation  to  liaving  the  squadron  in  such  jihxces 
as  may  enable  me  to  get  them  together  as  soon  as  possible,  are  given. 

You  will,  on  your  anival  on  the  coast,  get  all  the  information  you  can  in  reference  to  this  matter. 

I  would  tliat  we  might  shake  hands  with  General  Taylor  at  the  gates  of  Mexico. 

Faithfully,  your  obedient  servant,  R.  F.  Stockton,  Commodore,  etc. 

To  Capt.  Wm.   Mervine,   IT.  S.  Frigate  Savannah. 

The  commodore,  hearing  rumors  of  hostile  movements  among  the  Indians  in  the  north,  sailed  for 
Yerba  Buena,  where  he  found  that  the  information  was  incorrect,  and  was  received  at  that  place  by  the 
inhabitants  with  banquets  and  general  rejoicing.  This  state  of  things  was  doomed  to  a  short-lived 
existence ;  the  hope  of  "  shaking  hands  with  General  Taylor  at  the  gates  of  Mexico  "  vainshetl,  as  a 
courier  dashed  into  Yerba  Buena  with  the  news  that  he  had,  four  days  before,  worked  his  way  out  of 
Los  Angeles,  where  Captain  Gillespie  was  besieged  by  the  Californians  under  General  Jose  Ma.  Flores, 
who  had  hoisted  the  standard  of  revolt.  This  was  one  of  the  most  noted  rides  on  record,  performed  liy 
John  Brown,  called  by  the  Spaniards  Juan  Flacco,  who  died  at  Stockton,  California,  in  1863.  When 
Captain  Gillespie  found  that  he  must  have  assistance  or  surrender,  this  man  volunteered  to  convey 
dispatches  calling  for  relief.  He  succeeded  in  working  his  way  through  the  enemy's  lines,  but  was  dis- 
covered as  he  was  passing  beyond  their  reach,  and  a  determined  pursuit  was  at  once  dispatched  to  cajtture 
or  kill  the  courier.  His  horse  was  shot  under  him,  and  escaping  on  foot  he  i-an  twenty-seven  miles  to 
the  rancho  of  one  friendly  to  the  Americans,  and  again  mounting,  rode  three  hundred  and  fifteen  miles 
to  Monterey  in  three  days,  and  not  finding  Stockton  there,  rode  to  Yei-ba  Buena,  one  hundred  and  thirty 
miles,  between  sunrise  and  eight  o'clock  p.  M.  of  the  same  day. 


CHAPTER  X. 


The  Flores  Insurrection. 


Flores  and  his  Associates  Learn  that  they  have  Siirremleied  ti>  a  Force  Inferior  in  Numbers  to  that  of  the  Californians 
— The  Effect  of  such  Knowledge — The  Insurrection  Breaks  out— Jolin  Bro\vn,  the  Courier^C'aptain  (iillespie 
Surrenders,  Conditionally,  at  Los  Angeles — Lieutenant  Talbot  Escapes  with  his  Command  from  Santa  Barbara — 
The  Flores  Proclamation  of  War—  The  Savannah  Dispatched  to  San  Pedro — Arrives  too  Late — Our  Forces  Re- 
pulsed— Fremont  Sails  for  Santa  Barbara — t)ommodore  Stockton  Sails  for  San  Pedro  :  Lands  there  ;  Ke-embarks, 
and  Sails  for  San  Diego — He  Establishes  himself  There,  and  Opens  a  Camp  of  Instruction — tJeneral  Kearny 
Appears  upon  the  Scene — He  is  Defeated,  and  Sends  for  Help — The  Rescue  and  Retnm— Kearny  Refuses  the  Chief 
Command,  and  Serves  under  Stockton — Fremont  Leaves  Santa  Barbara  and  Marches  to  Monterey — He  Sends 
Dispatches  to  Sutter's  Fort,  Asking  for  Recruits-Two  Companies  go  from  there  to  Join  him — Recruiting  Soldiers 
in  the  North — San  Joaquin  County  Indians  Join  Lieutenant  Bartlett — A  Battle  on  the  Road  between  San  Jose  and 
Monterey — U.  S.  Consul  Larkin's  Description  of  it — The  ('a'i/ornia  Stnr  of  November  21,  I84t),  on  the  .Same 
Subject — Fremont  Marches  to  the  Assistance  of  his  Recruits — Captain  (-'harles  M.  Weber  Sends  Horses  to  Fremont 
by  Lieutenant  Bryant — The  California  Battalion  Starts  for  Los  Angeles — List  of  the  Officers  and  Companies — 
There  are  Three  Incidents  Worthy  of  Note  in  their  March  :  first,  an  Indian  Spy  Shot ;  second,  Don  Jose  de  Jesus 
Pico  Condemned  to  be  Executed,  but  Reprieved  ;  third,  the  Terrible  March  down  the  Mountain  on  Christmas 
Night— Closing  in  on  Los  Angeles — Hostilities  Break  Out  in  the  Rear  of  the  Army  under  Francisco  Sanchez — 
Lieutenant  Bartlett  Captured — List  of  the  Force  that  March  to  his  Rescue-  The  Battle  at  Santa  Clara,  and 
Surrender  of  Sanchez— Stockton's  Command,  what  it  Consisted  of — He  Moves  on  Los  Angeles— Rattle  of  the 
eighth  anil  ninth  of  January,  1847 — He  Enters  the  Town,  and  the  Flag  is  again  Hoisted  there— The  Enemy  Sur- 
render to  Fremont  —Articles  of  Capitulation — The  Insurrection  Ended. 

At  the  time  Stockton  captured  Los  Ajigeles  there  were  u  number  of  Mexican  oflicer.s  who  sun-en- 
dered  a^  prisoners  of  war  and  were  allowed  to  go  free  on  their  ])arole.  Aniong  those  set  at  liberty  was 
Gen.  Jos6  M.  Flores.  When  he  and  his  associates  came  to  know  that  the  force  of  the  Americans  was 
far  inferior  in  numbers  to  what  they  had  supposed  at  the  time  of  the  surrender,  they  were  filled  with 
chagrin  and  shame,  and  Flores,  forgetting  that  he  was  bound  by  the  laws  of  honor  and  of  nations  to 
refrain  from  hostile  acts  while  under  parole,  connnenced  gathering  his  scattered  forces  immediately  after 
tiie  commodore  had  sailed  for  the  nortli,  and  on  the  twenty-thiixl  of  September,  forty  days  after  the 
capture  of  Los  Angeles  by  Stockton,  he  invested  the  place  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  Captam  Gil- 
lesi)ie  and  his  fifty  :.ien  as  prisonei-s  of  war.  From  the  besieged  gan-ison  John  Brown,  as  a  courier, 
made  his  escape  and  famous  ride.  Captain  tMllespie  was  forced  to  surrender,  conditionally,  on  the 
thirtieth  of  September,  and  retired  to  Monterey.  Lieut.  T.  Talbot  was  next  besieged  at  Santa  Barbara 
by  an  overwhelming  force,  but  refused  to  s\n lOTider,  and  tinally  maile  his  escape  to  Monterey.  The 
following  proclaniatiou  shows  that  the  people  of  Southern  e'alifornia  were  animated  by  a  l>itter  feeling 
of  hostility,  and  that  something  more  than  imaginary  big  guns  and  large  armies  would  be  required  to 
subdue  them  ;  plainly,  it  meant  "  war  to  the  knife  :" 
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Mexican  Army,  Section  of  Operations,  Angeles,  Oct.  1,  lS4(i. 

Fellow  Citizens  :  It  is  a  montli  and  a  half  that,  by  himentable  fatality,  fruit  of  cowardice  and 
inability  of  the  tirst  authorities  of  the  department,  we  behold  oui-selves  subjugated  and  oppressed  by  an 
insignificant  force  of  adventurers  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  placing  us  in  a  worse  condition 
than  that  of  slaves. 

They  are  dictating  to  us  despotic  and  arbitrary  laws,  and  loading  us  with  contributions  and  onerous 
burdens  which  lia\e  fur  an  object  the  ruin  of  oui'  industry  and  agriculture,  and  to  force  us  to  abandon 
our  property,  to  be  possessed  and  divided  among  themselves. 

And  shall  we  be  capable  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  subjugated,  and  to  accept  by  our  silence  the 
weighty  chains  of  slavery  l  Shall  we  permit  to  be  lost  the  soil  inhei-ited  from  our  fathers,  which  cost 
them  so  much  lilood  and  so  many  sacritices  I  Shall  we  make  our  families  victims  of  the  most  barliarons 
slavery  I  Shall  we  wait  to  see  our  wives  violated  ;  our  innocent  children  punished  by  the  American 
whips  ;  our  property  sacked  ;  our  temples  profaned  ;  and,  lastly,  to  drag  through  an  existence  full  of 
insult  and  shame  !     No  !  a  thousand  times  no  I  countrymen  ;  fii-st,  death  ! 

Who  of  you  does  not  feel  his  heart  beat  with  violence  ;  who  does  not  feel  his  lilood  boil,  to  contem- 
plate our  situation  !  And  who  will  be  the  Mexican  who  will  not  feel  indignant,  and  who  will  not  rise 
to  take  up  arms  to  destroy  our  oppressors  i  We  believe  there  is  not  one  so  vile  and  cowardh'.  With 
such  a  motive  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts,  justly  indignant  against  our  tyrants,  raise 
the  cry  of  war  with  arms  in  their  hands,  and  of  one  accord  swear  to  sustain  the  following  articles  :  — 

1st.  We,  the  inhabitants  of  the  department  of  California,  as  members  of  the  great  Mexican  nation, 
declare  that  it  is,  and  has  been,  our  wish  to  belong  to  her  alone,  free  and  independent. 

2<1.  Consequently,  the  authorities  intended  and  named  by  the  invading  forces  of  the  United  States 
are  held  null  and  void. 

3d.  All  the  North  Americans  being  enemies  of  Mexico,  we  swear  not  to  lay  down  our  arms  till 
they  are  expelled  from  the  Mexican  territory. 

4th.  All  Mexican  citizens,  from  the  age  of  fifteen  to  sixty,  who  do  not  take  up  arms  to  forward 
the  present  plan,  are  declared  traitors  and  under  pain  of  death. 

5th.  Every  ^Mexican  or  foreigner,  who  may  directly,  or  indirectly,  aid  the  enemies  of  Mexico,  will 
be  jinnished  in  the  same  manner. 

6th.  The  ])roperty  of  the  North  Americans,  in  the  department,  who  niay,  directly  or  indirectly, 
ha\e  taken  part  with,  or  aided,  the  enemies,  shall  be  confiscated  and  used  for  the  e.xpenses  of  war,  and 
their  persons  .shall  be  taken  to  the  interior  of  the  republic. 

7th.     All  those  who  may  oppose  the  present  plan  will  be  punished  with  arms. 

8th.  All  the  inhabitants  of  Santa  Barbara,  and  the  district  of  the  north,  will  be  invited  immedi- 
ately to  adhere  to  the  present  plan. 

Jose  Ma.  Flores. 

Camp  in  Angeles,  Sept.  24,  1846. 

(Signed  by  more,  flinu  three  hundred  persons. ) 

As  soon  as  Brown,  the  courier,  reached  Yerba  Buena,  October  1 ,  Stockton  dispatched  the  Savannah 
to  San  Peilro,  with  three  hundre^l  and  twenty  men  under  Captain  Mervine,  to  aid  Captain  Gillespie. 
They  arrived  too  late;  and  landing,  met  the  enemy  some  twelve  miles  out,  and  were  repulsed  with  a 
loss  of  five  killed  and  six  w  ounded.  Fremont  was  recalled  from  Sutter's,  and  sailed  for  Santa  Barbara 
on  the  twelfth,  with  one  hundred  and  sixty  men,  from  where  he  was  expected  to  mount  his  command 
and  join  in  the  recapture  of  Los  Angeles.     Stockton  .sailed  from  Yerba  Buena  as  soon  a.s  he  had  com- 


pleted  plans  by  whicli  he  deemed  tlie  north  would  lie  made  secure,  and  disembarked  at  8an  Pedro  on 
the  twenty-third  of  October.  Some  eight  hundred  of  tlie  enemy  were  there,  but  did  not  attempt  to 
prevent  the  landing,  anil  fell  back  into  the  interior.  When  he  had  landed  it  was  found  that  the  chances 
of  procuiing  supplies  were  very  limited,  and  knowing  that  he  had  no  safe  anchorage  for  his  vessels,  and 
wishing  to  give  Fremont  time  to  mount  his  battalion,  he  decided  to  re-embark  and  sail  for  San  Diego, 
where  he  unfortunately  beached  one  of  his  vessels,  but  made  a  landing,  drove  the  enemy  from  the  place 
and  took  possession.  He  immediately  established  himself  there  and  commenced  erecting  a  fort,  making 
shoes,  saddles,  and  viuious  things  necessary  in  the  outfit  for  his  ai-uiy,  not  forgetting  the  drill  that  was 
to  convert  his  marines  into  land  forces.  Capt.  S.  J.  Hensley  was  sent  tlown  the  coast,  and  succeeded  in 
capturing  one  hundi-ed  and  forty  horses  and  live  hundred  cattle. 

On  the  third  of  December  a  courier  rode  into  camp  with  a  dispatch  from  Genei-al  Kearny,  stating 
that  he  was  ajijiroaching  from  the  east  and  wished  to  open  communication.  The  same  evening,  Captain 
Gillespie  was  sent  with  thirty-five  men  to  meet  the  general  and  escort  him  to  San  Diego.  Three  days 
later,  another  messenger  upon  a  foam-fiaked  hoi-se  brought  the  startling  news  that  Keamy  had  been 
flefeated  at  San  Pasqual  with  a  loss  of  eighteen  men  killed  and  thirteen  wounded,  the  general  and  Cap- 
tain Gillespie  being  among  the  latter,  and  that  one  of  his  howitzers  had  been  captured.  Other  inforniii- 
tion  followed  that  led  Stockton  to  believe  the  case  was  not  desperate,  and  prevented  his  moving  with  his 
whole  command,  as  he  had  at  fii-st  cimtemiilated  ;  but  on  the  ninth  Kit  Carson,  Lieutenant  Beal  and  an 
Indian  reached  him,  direct  from  General  Kearny,  asking  for  reinforcements.  The  news  soon  sjii-ead  in 
the  camp  that  Keamy  was  besieged  at  the  hill  of  San  Fernando,  hemmed  in,  out  of  ammunition,  provis- 
ions nearly  exhausted,  and  encumbered  with  womuled,  was  standing  at  bay,  anxiously  looking  towards 
San  Diego  for  relief ;  that  the  enemy  kejit  the  exhau.st«d  troops  constantly  harassed  from  every  side,  and 
unless  succor  came  speedily  they  would  have  to  choose  between  death  and  surrender.  The  long-roll 
sounded  to  arms,  and  the  response  showed  the  eagerness  of  those  sailoi-s  to  be  led  to  the  rescue  of  their 
comrades  and  the  dragoons.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  men  were  selected  and  despatched  under  Lieutenant 
Gi-ay  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  on  the  night  of  the  tenth  the  Caltfornians  suddenly  retreated,  having 
heard  the  advancing  hoof-beats  of  horses  upon  the  road  as  the  mounted  marines  moved  on  the  gallo]) 
march  to  raise  the  siege.  On  the  twelfth  the  exhausted  little  command  entered  San  Diego.  The  general 
had  left  New  Mexico,  having  conquered  that  territory  and  established  a  civil  government  there,  and  was 
on  his  way  here,  knowing  that  California  had  been  already  subjugated,  to  establish  a  civil  government. 
He  had  with  him  but  a  small  detachment  of  dragoons  and  Kit  Carson,  whom  he  had  met  on  his  way 
east  with  dispatches,  and  turned  back.  Commodore  Stockton  offered  to  yield  the  command  of  the  army 
to  General  Keamy,  but  the  compliment  was  declined,  and  the  general  took  service  under  Stockton. 

In  the  north,  Fremont  had  found  that  it  was  imjiossible  to  mount  his  command  at  Santa  Barbara, 
and  had  moved  up  the  country  to  Monterey,  where  recruiting,  as  well  as  the  procuring  of  horaes  to  ti-ans- 
form  his  force  into  cavah-y,  was  prosecuted  with  energy.  On  the  evening  of  the  twenty-eighth  of  Octo- 
ber, a  courier  from  Fremont  at  Monterey  arrived  at  Sutter's  Fort,  the  beai-er  of  dispatches,  giving  to  the 
north  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  Captain  Gillespie  at  Los  Angeles,  Lieutenant  Talbot  at  Santa  Barbai-a, 
and  Captain  Mervine  at  San  Pedro,  and  in  the  dispatch  Fremont  asked  for  hoi-ses  and  men.  On  that 
day  J.  F.  Reed,  of  the  ill-fated  Donner  jtarty,  reached  Sutter's  Fort.  He  immediatelj-  ]5vit  down  his 
name  as  a  recruit  for  the  war,  in  the  conii)any  that  commenced  its  organization  that  night,  which  after- 
wai-ds  became  two  companies,  one  commanded  by  Captain  Burroughs,  who  was  killed  on  the  sixteenth, 
near  San  Juan,  the  other  by  Capt.  R.  T.  Jacobs,  Lieut.  Edwin  Bryant  (afterwards  alcalde  at  San  Fiiui- 
cisco)  and  Lieut.  (Jeoi-ge  M.  Lippincott.  In  this  comjiany  five  men  enlisted  at  the  ranch  of  William 
Gordon,  in  Yolo  county ;  also  Mr.  Grayson,  who  lived  in  a  log  house  near  the  mouth  of  Capay  valley. 
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Seven  men  were  temporarily  camped  on  Puto  creek,  en  route  for  Sonoma.  Lieutenant  Bryant  chanced 
to  pass  that  way,  and  five  of  them  became  recruits  ;  and  thus  the  spark,  kindling  to  a  flame,  swept  the 
country,  swelling  the  little  battalion  of  180  to  428  before  it  had  moved  beyond  Gilroy  in  its  march 
toward  Los  Angeles. 

A  company  was  enlisted  in  Napa  valley  and  vicinity,  commanded  by  John  Grigsby,  D.  T.  Bird,  of 
Yolo  county,  being  its  second  lieutenant.  Another  company,  under  Captain  Thompson,  recruited  by 
Captain  Weber  at  San  Jose,  was  added  to  the  California  Battalion. 

The  organization  of  the  company  at  Sutter's  Fort  had  not  yet  been  completed,  when  about  sixty, 
the  total  number  at  the  rendezvous  at  the  time,  left  for  Monterey  under  command  of  Captain  Burroughs, 
having  in  charge  some  four  hundred  government  horses  that  Fremont  had  requested  should  be  sent  to 
him.  On  the  sixteenth  of  October,  Brj'ant,  Reed  and  Jacobs  started  south  with  what  recruits  had  as- 
sembled at  the  fort  since  the  departure  of  the  main  body.  In  passing  through  what  is  now  San  Joaquin 
county,  they  were  joined  by  thirty  Indians,  among  whom  was  the  chief,  Jose  Jesus.  They  arrived  at 
San  Jose  on  the  twenty-first,  where  they  first  learned  of  the  engagement  that  had  taken  place  on  the 
sixteenth  between  those  preceding  them  under  Captain  Burroughs  and  the  Californians,  ten  miles  south 
of  San  Juan,  on  the  Montei-ey  road.  What  had  led  to  this  encounter  and  its  results  is  thus  described  by 
Thomas  O.  Larkin,  United  States  consul,  who  was  a  prisoner  at  the  time. 

"  On  the  fifteenth  of  November,  from  information  received  of  the  sickness  of  my  family  in  San 
FrancLsco,  where  they  had  gone  to  escape  the  expected  revolutionary  troubles  in  Monterey,  and  from 
letters  from  Captain  Montgomery,  requesting  my  presence  respecting  some  stores  for  the  Portsmouth,  I, 
with  one  servant,  left  Monterey  for  San  Francisco,  knowing  that  for  one  month  no  Californian  forces 
had  been  within  one  hundred  miles  of  us.  That  night  I  put  up  at  the  house  of  Don  Joaquin  Gomez, 
sending  my  servant  to  San  Juan,  six  miles  beyond,  to  I'equest  Mr.  J.  Thompson  to  wait  for  me,  as  he 
was  on  the  road  for  San  Francisco.  About  midnight  I  was  aroused  from  my  bed  by  the  noise  made  by 
ten  ("alifornians  (unshaved  and  unwashed  for  months,  being  in  the  mountains)  rushing  into  my  chamber 
with  guns,  swords,  pistols  and  torches  in  their  hands.  I  needed  liut  a  moment  to  be  fully  awake  and 
know  my  exact  situation  ;  the  fii'st  cry  was,  '  Comoestamos  Seiior  Consul,'  '  Vamos  Senor  Larkin.'  At 
my  Itedside  were  several  letters  that  I  had  re-read  before  going  to  bed.  On  dressing  myself,  while  my 
captors  were  saddling  my  horse,  I  assorted  these  letters  and  put  them  into  diffei-ent  pockets.  After 
taking  my  own  time  to  dress  and  an-ange  my  valise,  we  started  and  rode  to  a  camp  of  seventy  or  eighty 
men,  on  the  banks  of  the  Monterey  river.  There  each  officer  and  jn-incipal  person  passed  the  time  of 
night  with  me,  and  a  remark  or  two.  The  commandante  took  me  to  one  side  and  informed  me  that  his 
people  demanded  that  I  should  write  to  San  Juan  to  the  American  captain  of  -volunteers,  saying  that  I 
had  left  Monterey  to  visit  the  distressed  families  on  the  I'iver,  and  request  or  demand  that  twenty  men 
should  meet  me  liefore  daylight,  that  I  could  station  them,  before  my  return  to  town,  in  a  manner  to 
protect  these  families.  The  natives,  he  said,  were  determined  on  the  act  being  accomplished,  I  at  fii'st 
endeavored  to  reason  with  him  on  the  infamy  and  the  impossibility  of  the  deed,  but  to  no  avail ;  he  said 
my  life  depended  on  the  letter ;  that  he  was  willing — nay,  anxious — to  presei-ve  my  life  as  an  old  ac- 
quaintance, but  could  not  control  his  people  in  this  affair.  From  argument  I  came  to  a  refusal ;  he 
advised,  urged  and  demanded.  At  this  period  an  officer  called  out  (  *  *  *  *  come  here — those 
who  are  named).  ^  said  :  'In  this  manner  you  may  act  and  threaten  night  by  night;  my  life  on  such 
condition  is  of  no  value  or  jdeasure  to  me.  I  am  by  accident  your  prisoner — make  the  most  of  me  ; 
write  I  will  not ;  shoot  as  you  see  fit,  and  I  am  done  talking  on  the  subject.'  I  left  him  and  went  to 
the  camp-fire.  For  a  half-hour  or  more  there  was  some  commotion  around  me,  when  all  disturbance 
subsided. 
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"At  daylight  we  started,  with  a  flag  flying  and  a  drum  beating,  and  traveled  eight  or  ten  miles, 
when  we  camped  Ln  a  low  valley  or  hollow.  There  they  caught  with  the  lasso  three  or  four  head  of 
cattle  belonging  to  the  nearest  rancho,  and  breakfasted.  The  whole  day  their  out-ridei-s  rode  in  every 
dii-ection,  on  the  lookout  to  see  if  tlie  American  company  left  the  mission  of  San  Juan,  or  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Fremont  left  Monterey ;  they  also  rode  to  all  the  neighboring  ranches  and  forced  the  rancheros 
to  join  them. 

"At  one  o'clock  they  began  their  march  with  one  hundred  and  thirty  men  (and  two  or  thi'ee  hundred 
extra  horses);  they  marched  in  four  single  files,  occupying  four  positions,  myself,  under  charge  of  an  oflScer 
and  five  or  six  men,  in  the  center.  Theu-  plan  of  operations  for  the  night  was  to  rush  into  San  Juan  ten  or 
fifteen  men,  who  were  to  retreat,  under  the  expectation  that  the  Americans  would  follow  them,  in  which 
case  the  whole  party  oiitside  was  to  cut  them  otf.  I  was  to  be  retained  in  the  center  of  the  part)'.  Ten 
miles  south  of  the  mission  they  encountered  eight  or  ten  Americans,  a  part  of  whom  retreated  into  a  low 
ground  covered  with  oaks ;  the  othere  i-etumed  to  the  hou.se  of  Seiior  Gomez,  to  alarm  their  companions. 
For  over  one  hour,  the  hundred  and  thirty  Californians  sun-ounded  this  six  or  eight  Americans,  occa- 
sionally giving  and  recei^•iIlg  shots.  During  this  period  I  was  sevei-al  times  requested,  then  commanded, 
to  go  among  the  oaks  and  bring  out  ray  countrymen,  and  offer  them  their  lives  on  giving  up  the  rifles 
and  persons.  I  at  last  ofiered  to  go  and  call  them  out  on  condition  that  they  should  return  to  San  Juan 
or  go  to  Monterey,  with  their  arms  ;  this  being  refused,  I  told  the  commandante  to  go  in  and  bring  them 
out  himself  "While  they  were  consulting  how  this  could  be  done,  fifty  Americans  came  downi  on  them, 
which  caused  an  action  of  about  twenty  or  thirty  minutes.  Thirty  or  forty  of  the  natives  leaving  the 
field  at  the  firet  fire,  the  remainder  drew  ofi"  by  fives  and  tens  until  the  Americans  had  the  field  to  them- 
selves. Both  parties  remained  within  a  mile  of  each  other  until  daik.  Our  countrymen  lost  Captain 
Burroughs,  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  Captain  Foster  and  two  others,  with  two  or  three  wounded.  The 
Californians  lost  two  of  theii-  countrymen  and  Jose  Garcia,  of  Val.,  Chili,  with  seven  wounded." 

The  Californian,  of  November  21,  1846,  published  at  Monterey,  says,  in  addition  to  what  was 
recoi-ded  by  Larkin,  that  "  Biirroughs  and  Foster  were  killed  at  the  first  onset.  The  Americans  fired 
and  then  charged  on  the  enemy  with  their  empty  rifles  and  i-an  them  off.  However,  they  still 
kept  rallying  and  tiring  now  and  then  a  musket  at  the  Americans,  until  about  11  o'clock  at  night, 
when  one  of  tlie  Walla  Walla  Indians  ofiered  his  services  to  come  into  Monterey  and  give  Colonel 
Fremont  notice  of  what  was  passing.  Soon  after  he  started  he  was  pursued  b^-  a  party  of  the  enemy. 
The  foremost  in  pursuit  drove  a  lance  at  the  Indian,  who,  trying  to  parry  it,  received  the  lance  througli 
his  hand  ;  he  immediately,  with  the  other  hand,  seized  his  tomahawk  and  struck  a  blow  at  his  opponent, 
which  split  his  head  from  the  crown  to  the  mouth.  By  this  time  the  others  had  come  uji,  and  with  the 
most  extraordinary  dexterity  and  braveiy  the  Indian  vanquished  two  moi-e,  and  the  rest  ran  away.  He 
rode  on  towards  this  town  as  far  as  his  horse  was  able  to  cany  liim,  iind  then  left  his  hoi-se  and  saddle 
and  came  in  on  foot.      He  airived  here  about  8  o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning,  Nov.  17th." 

Fremont  at  once  marched  to  the  assistance  of  the  Americans,  but  failed  to  meet  the  enemy,  and 
camped  at  San  Juan,  where  for  sevei-al  days  he  waited  for  reinforcements.  The  first  night  after  his 
arrival  at  the  mission  some  of  the  soldiei-s  were  attacked,  wOien  sleeping,  by  numerous  half-starved  dogs 
that  had  been  left  liehind  by  the  people  when  they  removed  from  the  mission.  One  soldier  hatl  his  nose 
bitten  ofi",  and  in  the  morning  some  three  hundred  of  these  famishing  curs  were  shot  1||'  order  of  Fremont. 

On  the  twenty -sixth  of  November,  Lieutenant  Bryant  left  San  Jo.se  en  i"oute  for  San  Juan,  to  join  the 
battalion.  He  had  with  him  between  two  and  three  hundred  horses,  which  Capt.  C.  M.  "Weber  had  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  for  our  forces,  and  had  availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  to  foi-ward  them.  On  the 
thirtieth  of  N()veml)pr.  the  battalion  stai-ted   for   r,os  Angeles,  commanded  l)y   Colonel   Fremont,  under 
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whom  were  428   men,  rank  and  file,  including   Indians  and  servants,  accompanied    by   about  600    loose 
horses  for  a  change.     The  Vmttalion  was  officered  as  follows  : — 

Officers.  Rank  or  Remarks. 

J.  C.  Fremont Lieutenant-Colonel,  Commanding. 

A.  H.  Gillespie Major. 

P.  B.  Reading , Paymaster. 

Henry  King Commissary. 

J.  R.  Snyder Quartermaster. 

Wm.  H.  Russell ;  .  .  Ordnance  Officer. 

T.  Talbot Adjutant. 

J.  J.  Myers Sergeant- Majoi-. 

Appointed   Lie\itenant  in  June,  1847. 

Companj/  A. 

Richard  Owens Captain. 

William  N.  Loker 1st  lieutenant. 

Appointed  Adjutant   Feb.  10,  1847. 

B.  M.  Hudspeth 2d  Lieutenant. 

Appointed  Captain   February,  1847. 

Wm.  Findlay Lieutenant, 

Appointed  Captain  February,  1847. 

Company  B. 

Henry  Ford Captain, 

Andrew  Copeland 1st  Lieutenant, 

Company  C. 

Granville  P.  Swift ' Captain. 

Wm.  Baldridge 1st  Lieutenant, 

Wm.  Hartgrove 2d  Lieutenant. 

Company  D. 

John  Sears Captain. 

Wm.    Bradshaw 1st  Lieutenant. 

Company  E. 

John  Grigsby ■  ■  Captain. 

Archibald  Jesse 1st  Lieutenant, 

D.  T.  Bird ,  ,  ,  .  .  2d  Lieutenant;^ 

Company  F, 

L.  W.   Hastings  (author  of  a  work  on  California) Captain, 

M.  M.  Wombough 1st  Lieutenant, 

J.  M.  Hudspeth 3d  Lieutenant, 

Company  G, 
Thompson Captain. 

Davis 1st  Lieutenant. 

Rock ...  2d  Lieutenant. 
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Comj)any  H. 

K.  T.  Jacobs Captain. 

Edward  Bryant  (later  alcade  of  San  Fi-ancisco) 1st  Lieutenant. 

Geo.  M.  Lippincott 2d  Lieutenant. 

Artillery  Company. 

Louis  McLaiie  (afterwards  Major) Captain. 

John  K.  Wilson  (made  Captain  in  January,  1847) l.st  Lieutenant. 

Wm.  Blaekbuni  (later  alcade  at  Santa  Cruz) 2d  Lieutenant. 

This  company  had  two  pieces  of  artillery.  There  were  a  number  of  officers  who  did  not  accompany 
their  battalion  on  this  march,  but  were  pei-forming  duties  in  other  parts  of  the  state,  as  follows  ; — 

S.  J.  Hensley Captain. 

S.  Gibson  (lanced  through  the  body  at  San  Pasqual) Captain. 

Miguel  Pedrorena  (a  Spaniard) Captain. 

Stgo  Argiiello   (a  Californian) Captain. 

Bell  (an  old  resident  of  Los  Angeles) Captain. 

H.  Rhensliaw 1st  Lieutenant. 

A.  Godey 1st  Lieutenant. 

Jas.  Barton 1st  Lieutenant. 

L.  Argiiello   (a  Californian) 1st  Lieutenant. 

The  mai'ch  south  was  during  the  i-ainy  season,  and  the  suffering  of  the  troops  before  reaching 
Santa  Barbara  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  December  was  very  severe,  and  the  loss  in  horses  was  so  great 
that  not  enough  were  left  to  mount  the  command.  Only  three  events  of  special  interest  had  occurred 
\ip  to  that  time  on  the  march  through  the  country.  The  tii-st  was  the  capture  of  an  Indian,  who  was 
condemned  and  shot  as  a  syiy  on  the  thirteenth  of  December,  about  fifteen  miles  out  from  the  mission  of 
San  Miguel,  on  the  road  to  Han  Luis  ( )bispo.  He  was  fired  upon  by  a  file  of  soldiei-s,  and,  says  Lieuten- 
ant Biyant,  "  He  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  remained  in  that  position  several  minutes  without  uttering  a 
groan,  and  then  sank  upon  the  earth.  No  human  being  could  have  met  his  fate  with  more  composure 
or  witli  stronger  manifestations  of  courage.  It  was  a  scene  such  as  I  desii-e  never  to  witness  again." 
We  called  Lieutenant  Bird's  attention  to  this  passage  in  Bryant's  work,  and  he  said,  "  It's  all  right 
except  the  courage  i)art.  I  saw  him  shot,  and  thought  he  was  badly  scared."  The  dead  Indian  had 
been  the  sei-vant  of  Jose  de  Jesus  Pico,  and  two  days  later  his  master  was  captured  at  San  Luis  Obispo, 
and  condemned  to  be  executed,  but  a  procession  of  females  with  covei-ed  faces,  except  the  leader,  who  was, 
says  Bryant,  "  of  fine  appearance,  and  di'essed  with  remarkable  taste  *****  whose  beautiful 
features  *  #  *  *  required  no  concealment,"  visited  the  quai-tei-s  of  Fremont,  praying  that  the  life 
of  Pioo  might  be  spared,  The  Colonel  deemed  it  policy  to  grant  a  pardon  and  the  jirisoner  went  free, 
although  he  was  to  have  been  executed  for  having  broken  his  parole.  The  third  c\ent  wjus  the  ten-ible 
march  of  the  army,  on  Christmas  day  and  night,  from  the  summit  of  St.  Ines  mountain  down  int.o  the 
valley  of  Santa  Barbara.  Again  we  introduce  an  e.vtraot  from  that  excellent  journal  kept  bj-  Lieutenant 
Bryant,  when  accompanying  the  California  battalion  sis  an  offloer  in  its  march  to  Los  Angeles : — 

''  December  25th .-^Christmas  Day,  ^nd  a  memorable  one  to  me.  Owing  to  the  difficult}-  in  hauling 
the  camion  up  the  steep  ^ooUvitlea  of  the  nioiiutHins,  the  main  body  of  the  battalion  did  not  come  up 
with  us  until  twelve  o'clock,  and  before  we  commenced  the  descent  of  the  mo\mtain  a  furious  storm  com- 
menced, i-aging  with  U  violence  rarely  surpassed,     The  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  the  wind  blew  almost 


with  tlie  force  of  ii  tornado.  This  fierce  strife  of  the  elements  continued  without  abat(mient  the  entire 
afternoon,  and  until  two  o'clock  at  niglit.  Driving  our  horses  before  us,  we  were  compelled  to  slide 
<lown  the  steep  and  slippery  rocks,  or  wade  through  deep  gullies  and  ravines  tilleil  with  mud  and  foam- 
ing torrents  of  water,  that  rushed  downward  with  such  force  as  to  carry  along  the  loose  rock,  and  tear 
up  the  trees  and  shrul.ibery  by  the  roots.  Many  of  the  horses,  falling  into  the  ravines,  refused  to  make 
an  eft'ort  to  extricate  themselves,  and  were  swept  downward  and  drowned.  Others,  bewildered  by  the 
fierceness  and  terrors  of  the  storm,  rushed  or  fell  headlong  over  the  steep  precipices  and  were  killed. 
Others  obstinately  refused  to  proceed,  but  stood  quaking  with  fear  or  shivering  with  cold  ;  and  many  of 
these  perished  in  the  night  from  the  severity  of  the  storm.  The  advance  party  did  not  reach  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  and  tiiid  a  place  to  encamp,  until  night — and  a  night  of  more  impenetrable  and  terrific 
darkness  I  never  witnessed.  The  ground  upon  which  our  camp  was  made,  although  sloping  from  the 
hills  to  a  small  stream,  was  so  saturated  with  water  that  men  as  well  as  horses  sank  deep  at  every  step. 
The  rain  fell  in  such  quantities  that  fires  with  great  difficulty  could  be  lighted,  and  most  of  them  were 
immediately  extinguished. 

"The  officers  and  men  belonging  to  the  company  having  the  cannon  in  charge,  labored  until  nine  or 
ten  o'clock  to  bring  them  down  the  mountain,  but  they  were  finally  compelled  to  leave  them.  Much  of 
the  baggage,  also,  remained  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  with  the  pack-mules  and  horses  conveying  them, 
all  effisrts  to  force  the  animals  down  being  fruitless.  The  men  continued  to  straggle  into  the  camp  until 
a  late  hour  of  the  night ;  some  crept  under  the  shelving  rocks,  and  did  not  come  in  until  the  next  morn- 
ing. We  were  so  fortunate  as  to  find  our  tent,  and  after  much  difficulty  pitched  it  under  an  oak  tree. 
All  efforts  to  light  a  fi^re  and  keep  it  blazing  proving  abortive,  we  spread  our  blankets  upon  the  ground 
and  endeavored  to  sleeji,  although  we  could  feel  the  cold  streams  of  water  running  through  the  tent,  and 
between  and  ai-ound  our  bodies.  In  this  condition  we  remained  until  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
when,  the  storm  having  abated,  I  rose,  and  shaking  from  my  garments  the  dripping  water,  after  many 
unsuccessful  efforts  succeeded  in  kindling  a  fii-e.  Near  our  tent  I  found  three  soldiers  who  had  reached 
camp  at  a  late  hour. 

"  They  were  fast  asleep  on  the  ground,  the  water  around  them  being  two  to  three  inches  deep  ;  but 
they  had  taken  the  care  to  keep  their  head  above  water  by  using  a  log  of  wood  for  a  pillow.  The  fire 
beginning  to  blaze  freely,  I  dug  a  ditch  with  my  hands  and  a  sharp  stick  of  wood,  which  drained  off  the 
pool  surrounding  the  tent.  One  of  the  men,  when  he  felt  the  sensation  consequent  upon  being  '  high 
and  drv,'  roused  himself,  and  sitting  upright,  looked  around  for  some  time  with  an  expression  of  bewil- 
dered amazement.  At  length  he  seemed  to  realize  the  true  state  of  the  case,  and  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of 
energetic  soliloquy: — 

"  '  Well,  who  icouldn't  be  a  soldier  and  fight  for  California^ 

"  '  You  are  mistaken,'  I  replied. 

"Rubbing  his  eyes,  he  gazed  at  me  with  astonishment,  as  if  having  been  entirely  unconscious  of  my 
presence  ;  but,  reassuring  himself,  he  said  : 

"  '  How  mistaken  V 

"  <  Why,'  I  answered,  '  you  are  not  fighting  for  California.' 

"  '  What  the  d — 1,  then,  am  I  fighting  for !'  he  inquired. 

"  'For  Texas.' 

"  'Texas  be  d — d  ;  but  hurrah  for  (Jen'l  Jackson!'  and  with  this  exclamation  he  threw  himself  back 
again  upon  his  wooden  pillow,  and  was  .soon  snoring  in  a  profound  slumber. 

"  December  26th.— Parties  were  detailed  early  this  morning,  and  despatched  up  the  mountain  to 
bring  down  the  cannon  and  collect  the  living  hoi-ses  and  baggage.     The  destruction  of  hoi-seflesh,  by 
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those  who  witnessed  the  scene  by  daylight,  is  described  as  frightful.  In  some  places  large  numbers  of 
dead  horses  were  piled  together.  In  othei-s,  horses  half  buried  in  the  mud  of  the  ravines,  or  among  the 
rocks,  wei'e  gasping  in  the  agonies  of  death.  The  number  of  dead  animals  is  variously  estimated  at  from 
seventy-live  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  by  difl'erent  persons.  The  cannon,  most  of  the  missing  baggage 
and  the  living  horses  were  all  brought  in  by  noon.  The  day  was  busily  employed  in  cleaning  our  rifles 
and  pistols,  and  drying  our  drenched  baggage." 

On  the  third  of  January,  18-17,  Fremont  resumed  his  march  for  Los  Angeles,  ajiproaching  it  from 
the  north,  while  Commodore  Stockton,  who  had  started  from  San  Diego  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  Decem- 
ber, was  approaching  that  place  from  the  south,  neither  of  those  commanders  knowing  what  the  other 
was  doing.  Lea\ing  them  on  the  march,  let  us  return  to  the  north  and  see  what  had  transph-ed  thei-e 
after  the  removal  of  so  many  Americans,  who  liad  gone  to  the  south  by  sea  and  land  with  the  two 
armies. 

At  the  time  Fremont  left  Gilroy,  the  first  of  December,  Capt.  C.  M.  Weber  had  stai-ted  from  San 
Jose  to  join  him  with  a  company  of  men  he  had  recruited  for  that  purpose,  and  there  were  but  ten  men 
left  in  San  Jose  and  Santa  Clara  to  protect  the  families  of  those  who  had  joined  the  armies  from  those 
places.  The  captain  and  his  lieutenant,  James  Williams,  became  so  strongly  impressed  -with  the  fact 
that  danger  and  duty  both  demanded  of  them  to  turn  back  and  protect  the  families  and  homes  of  those 
who  were  away,  that  both  left  their  command,  which  continued  on  its  way  and  joined  Fremont,  and 
immediately  set  about  recruiting  another  company  for  that  purpose.  With  the  assistance  of  John  M. 
Murphy,  Weber  was  so  far  successful  as  to  enlist  thirty-three  men,  some  of  whom  were  from  Yerba 
Buena.  He  was  at  that  place  with  his  company  when  Lieut.  Washington  A.  Bartlett  was  captui-ed  in 
the  outskirts  of  that  town  by  Francisco  Sanches,  who  had  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  as  soon  as  the 
California  battalion  had  reached  in  its  march  a  point  sufficiently  far  south  to  make  it  (as  he  supjwsed) 
safe  for  him  to  do  so.  Bartlett  was  a  friend  of  Weber,  and  the  latter  immediately  tendered  his  services 
and  that  of  his  company  of  mounted  men  to  Captain  Montgomery,  for  immediate  sei-vice  in  going  to 
his  rescue.  Montgomery  at  once  accepted  the  offer,  and  promptly  fitted  out  a  party  under  Capt.  Ward 
Marston  to  pui-sue  Sanches.  That  expedition  marched,  one  bundled  and  one  strong,  from  Yerba  Buena 
on  the  twenty-ninth  of  December,  1846,  the  same  day  that  Commodore  Stockton  started  from  San  Diego 
for  Los  Angeles,  Fremont  being  then  with  the  California  battalion  in  Santa  Barbara. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  force  constituting  the  command  that  marched  from  Yeiba  Buena  in 

pursuit  of  Francisco  Sanches  : — 

The  Organization. 

Ward  Mareton,  JJ.  S.  M.  Corps Captain  commanding. 

J.  Duval Assistant  Surgeon,  acting  Aid  de  Camp. 

John  Pi-ay Intei-preter. 

Tansil Lieutenant  in  command  of  3i  marines. 

Wm.  F.  D.  longh.  Master ) 

[• commanding  one  field-piece  and  1 0  men. 

John  M.  Kell,  Midshipman I 

C.  M.  Weber,  Captain \ 

John  M.  Murphy,  1st  Lieutenant.  .   .^ commanding  San  Jose  Vols.,  33  men. 

John  F.  Eeed,  acting  2d  Lieutenant  ) 

Wm.  M.  Smith,  Captain \ 

John  Rose,  1st  Lieutenant j- commanding  Yerba  Buena  Vols.,  12  men. 

Julius  Martin,  2d  Lieutenant ; 

Total 101. 
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Oil  the  second  of  JaiuiaiT,  1817,  they  came  up  with  Saiiches,  who,  witli  one  hundred  men  and  one 
piece  of  artillery,  was  about  to  attack  the  Santa  Clai-a  mission,  where  some  tliirty  immigrant  families 
had  congregated,  with  only  fifteen  men  under  Capt.  Joseph  Aram  to  protect  them.  All  night  the  camp- 
fires  of  Sanches'  forces  had  been  seen  within  a  half-mile  of  the  mission.  The  fifteen  riflemen  were  out 
as  skirmishers  and  in  the  belfry  of  the  church,  watching  for  the  enemy  with  feelings  better  imagined 
than  described.  They  knew  of  tlie  fate  of  the  Americans  at  the  Alamo.  As  the  morning  came,  with  a 
heavy  fog  obscuring  everything  from  view,  there  suddenly  broke  upon  the  ear  of  the  sentinel  in  the 
tower,  the  report  of  a  I'ifle-shot,  then  another,  followed  by  an  uneven  rumbling  detonation  that  led  the 
watchers  to  believe  that  Sanches  was  driving  back  into  town  the  weak  little  line  of  skirmishers,  who  had 
no  force  to  .support  them.  There  were  others  beside  the  sentinel  listening — ^helpless  women  and  children, 
whose  paled  faces  mai-ked  the  agony  of  fear,  as  they  waited  with  bated  breath  and  white  lips  a  some- 
thing that  should  tell  if  there  was  Iioiie  for  them  out  yonder  in  the  gloom  and  fog.  Suddenly  there 
came  a  sound  like  the  falling  of  a  distant  ti-ee,  then  another  and  another,  when  the  watchman  quickly 
comprehended  the  cause,  and  shouted  from  the  tower  to  the  listeners  below  : — "  It's  volleys  of  mus- 
ketry— they  are  firing  by  platoons.  It's  Weber  come  to  our  rescue  with  the  marines."  Elmer 
Brown,  who  was  that  sentinel,  in  speaking  of  the  event  says  : — ''  It  caused  many  a  big  tear  to  trickle 
down  the  faces  of  the  poor  immigrants,"  as  they  re.ilize:l  the  glad  message  borne  to  them  on  the  air  from 
over  the  plains,  like  a  Scottish  slog  in,' telling  thsm  that  friends  were  coming  through  the  smoke  of  battle 
ti)  their  relief.  The  fog  was  soon  dispslled,  and  the  people  at  the  mission  could  see  the  contending 
forces  from  the  house-tops.  An  old  (Jalifornian,  at  the  mission,  whose  feelings  were  hostile  to  the  Amer- 
icans, ke]:)t  saying  of  his  friends  as  he  watclied  the  strife  : — "  Oh  !  they  can't  shoot!  They  can't  fight ! !  " 
The  enemy  were  finally  driven  away,  and  our  forces  entered  Santa  Clara,  about  eleven  a.  m.,  on  the 
second  of  January. 

Tlie  following  extract  we  take  from  The  CaUforma  Star,  of  Feb.  6,  1847,  a  paper  published  by 
Samuel  Brannan  and  edited  by  E.  P.  Jones,  at  Yerba  Buena  : — 

"The  following  particulars  of  the  recent  expedition  from  this  place  we  have  received  from  an  au- 
thentic source.  We  believe  it  to  be  *  *  *  the  most  correct  account  of  the  movement  of  our 
troops  and  of  the  enemy,  and  of  the  final  settlement  of  the  difiiculties,  yet  given  to  the  public."  The 
article,  in  speaking  of  the  battle  on  the  plains  of  Santa  Clara,  after  bringing  the  two  forces  together, 
says: — "An  attack  was  immediately  ordered,  the  enemy  was  forced  to  retire,  which  they  were  able  to 
do  in  safety,  after  some  resistance,  in  consequence  of  their  superior  horses. 

"  The  afi'air  lasted  about  one  hour,  during  which  time  we  had  one  marine  slightly  wounded  in  the 
head,  and  one  volunteer  of  Capt.  Weber's  company  in  the  leg,  and  the  enemy  had  one  horse  killed  and 
som9  of  their  foro3  supposed  to  bs  killed  or  wounded.  In  the  evening  the  enemy  sent  in  a  flag-of-truce, 
with  a  communication  requesting  an  interview  with  the  commanding  officer  of  the  expedition  the  next 
day,  which  was  granted,  when  an  armistice  was  entered  into  preparatory  to  a  settlement  of  the  difficulties. 

"On  the  third  of  January  the  expadition  was  reinforced  by  fifty-nine  mounted  Monterey  volunteers, 
under  command  of  Capt.  Wm.  A.  T.  Maddox,  and  on  the  seventh  of  the  same  month,  by  the  arrival  of 
Lieut.  Grayson  with  fifteen  men.  On  the  eighth  a  treaty  was  concluded  by  which  the  enemy  surren- 
dered L'eut.  Bartlett  and  the  other  prisoners,  as  well  as  all  their  arms,  including  a  small  field-piece, 
their  a-nninition  ani  acsoufcremsnts,  and  in  return  were  permitted  to  go  peaceably  to  their  homes  and 
the  expedition  returned  to  their  respective  ports.  Since  the  above  was  put  in  type,  we  have  learned 
from  person?  from  Sinta  Clara  that  it  ha?  bean  ascertained  that  four  Californians  were  killed  and  five 
badly  wounded." 
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With  the  capitulation  of  Sanches  there  was  nothing  left  of  the  rebellion  except  the  force  under 
General  Flores,  possibly  1 ,000  strong,  camped  at  Los  Angeles,  that  was  being  rapidly  approached  from 
both  north  and  south  by  our  little  armies. 

Stockton's  forces  had  moved   from  San  Diego  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  December,  and  consisted  of : — 

Commodore  R.   F.  Stockton Commander-in-Chief. 

General  S.  W.  Kearny Commanding  Troops. 

Commanding  Marines. 

Capt.  Turner,  one  Co.  1st  U.  S.  Dragoons  (Kearny's) 60 

Capt.  Tilghman,  one  Co.  artillery  with  six  guns.  1 

(3) ,  Co.  A,  Cal.  Battalion  Mounted  Rifles 

(3) ,  Co.  B,    "  "  "  "  \ 340 

Detachment  U.  S.  Marines. 
Kit  Carson  and  his  scouts. 

Total 600 

As  Stockton  advanced,  propositions  were  received  from  Flores,  asking  negotiations,  but  his  messen- 
gers were  informed  that  no  communication  would  be  held  with  him  :  on  the  contrary,  that  if  he  or  any 
of  his  coadjutoi-s  who  had  forfeited  their  paroles  were  taken,  they  would  be  unceremoniously  shot.  On 
the  evening  of  the  seventh  of  January,  they  arrived  near  the  south  bank  of  the  San  Gabriel  river,  and 
on  the  following  morning  found  the  enemy  on  the  north  bank  of  that  stream,  ready  to  dispute  their  pas- 
sage. The  guns  were  all  discharged  and  freshly  loaded.  The  command  formed  in  a  hollow  square,  with 
the  baggage  and  cattle  in  the  centre,  and  moved  towards  the  ford. 

On  the  opposite  side,  on  an  elevation  of  about  fifty  feet,  the  enemy's  artillery  was  placed  some  fifty 
yai'ds  from  the  crossing.  The  Americans  were  thrown  into  line  as  they  approached  the  stream,  and  wei-e 
ordered  to  refrain  from  tiring  a  gun  until  the  river  was  crossed.  General  Kearny,  with  the  advance, 
sent  word  to  Stockton  that  the  bed  of  the  stream  was  quicksand  and  the  artillery  could  not  cross,  though 
the  water  was  only  about  four  feet  deep.  Stockton  immediately  repaired  to  the  front,  and  seizing  the 
rope  himself  helped  to  land  the  guns  on  the  opposite  side.  The  line  of  battle  was  again  formed,  and  the 
artillery,  trained  by  the  commodore,  so  eflfectually  silenced  the  enemy's  guns  that  they  were  deserted, 
and  General  Kearny  started  to  bring  them  in,  but  the  Californians  rallied  and  carried  them  off"  before  he 
could  reach  the  point  where  they  were  abandoned.  Stockton's  left  was  then  violently  assailed,  but  the 
attack  was  repulsed.  Again  they  formed  on  the  high  gi-ound,  and  the  artillery  being  brought  into  play, 
the  commodore  sighted  his  own  gims,  and  the  enemy's  lines  were  again  broken.  They  made  a  charge 
and  were  repulsed,  when  a  detachment  crossed  the  stream  and  attempted  to  capture  the  stores  and  bag- 
gage and  stampede  the  cattle,  but  were  driven  back  again  in  confusion  by  Captain  Gilles])ie.  They  then 
retreated  from  the  field,  carrying  their  dead  and  wounded  with  them.  Our  loss  wa.s  trifling,  only  two 
having  been  killed  and  nine  wounded.  What  the  Californians  lest  was  never  known.  On  the  following 
day,  Stockton  marched  about  six  miles  towards  Los  Angeles,  finally  coming  upon  the  enemy,  posted  upon 
the  plains  of  the  Mesa.  He  again  formed  in  a  hollow  square,  with  the  cattle,  hoi-ses  and  baggage  in  the 
center,  and  awaited  the  result.  The  charge  made  by  the  Californians  and  their  gallant  and  i-ejteated 
eflfort  to  peneti-ate  that  squai-e  is  thiis  described  in  the  A  nnals  of  San  Francisco : — 

(3)  Bryant  places  thL'se  two  companies  with  Fremont ;  Commodore  Stockton  names  them  in  his  marching  order? 
as  being  at  San  Diego  on  December  23.  1846,  and  unless  there  were  at  that  time  two  A  and  B  companies  recognized  as 
belonging  to  the  California  Battalion  of  Mounted  Rifles,  then  Bryant  is  in  error,  and  they  were  with  Stockton  and  not 
with  Fremont. 


SUTTER'S  FORT,  NEW  HELVETIA  (SACRAMENTO),  IN  1847. 
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"  It  is  said,  by  those  who  witnessed  it,  to  have  been  a  lirilliant  spectacle.  Gayly  caparisoned,  with 
banners  flying,  mounted  on  fleet  and  splendid  horses,  they  bounded  on,  spurring  to  the  top  of  their 
speed,  on  to  the  small  but  compact  square  into  which  the  American  force  wsis  compressed.  The  very 
earth  appeared  to  tremble  beneath  their  thundering  hoofs,  and  nothing  seemed  capable  of  resisting  such 
cavalry.  But,  inspired  with  the  cool  courage  and  dauntless  heroism  of  their  leader,  his  men  j)atiently 
awaited  the  result.  The  signal  was  at  length  given,  and  a  deadly  fire,  directed,  according  to  orders,  at 
liorses,  was  poured  into  the  ranks  of  the  advancing  foe,  which  emptied  many  saddles  and  threw  tlieni 
into  complete  confusion.  Retreating  a  few  hundred  yards,  they  again  formed,  and,  despatching  a  part ' 
of  their  force  to  the  rear,  they  attacked  sinuiltaneously  three  sides  of  the  squai-e.  Orders  were  renewed 
to  reserve  fire  until  the  enemy's  near  approach,  and  with  the  same  decisive  result,  their  ranks  breaking 
up  and  retreating  in  disorder.  A  third  time,  having  rallied,  they  returned  to  the  charge,  but  once  more 
their  ranks  were  thinned  )iy  the  deadly  aim  of  the  assailed  ;  and,  despairing  of  their  ability  to  cope  with 
men  so  cool,  unflinching  and  resolute,  confused  and  discomfited,  they  scattered  and  fled  in  every  dh-ection." 

On  the  tenth,  the  American  forces  entered  Los  Angeles  as  the  enemy  retreated  towards  San  Fer- 
nando, in  the  direction  from  which  the  California  battalion  was  approaching  under  Fremont,  and  Major 
Gillespie  again  raised  the  flag  in  the  little  Spanish  town  where  he  had  been  forced  to  lower  it  three 
months  before. 

In  the  meantime,  Fremont  had  been  making  haste  to  reach  the  scene  of  action  from  the  north.  On 
the  ninth,  he  had  received  a  dispatch  from  Stockton,  advising  him  to  avoid  a  collision  with  the  enemy 
until  he  (Stockton)  was  within  striking  distance.  The  dispatch  bore  date  of  January  5,  three  days 
before  the  battle  had  begun.  On  the  eleventh,  as  the  battalion  was  on  the  march  and  entering  the  head 
of  Oouenga  plain,  news  came  to  Fremont  of  the  battles  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  and  the  occupation  of 
Los  Angeles,  and  iilso  a  letter  from  General  Kearny.  That  night  he  camped  at  the  mis.sion  of  San  Fer- 
nando, and  the  next  morning  Don  Jose  de  Jesus  Pico,  accompanied  by  two  of  the  enemy's  officers, 
entered  cam])  to  treat  for  peace.  The  terms  were  partially  arranged,  and  they  departed  about  noon. 
The  march  was  resumed,  and  the  ne.Kt  halt  was  made  twelve  miles  out  from  the  town,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Gouenga  plains,  where  the  ]ieace  commissioners  from  Fremont  met  those  from  the  hostile  force,  and  the 
terms  of  a  capitulation  were  entered  into,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy: — 

Articles  of  Capitulation. 

Made  and  entered  into  at  the  ranch  of  Couenga,  this  thirteenth  day  of  January,  1847,  between  P. 
H.  Reading,  Major;  Louis  McLane,  Jr.,  commanding  Third  Artillery;  Wni.  H.  Russell,  Ordnance 
OHicer,  commissioners  appointed  by  J.  C.  Fremont,  Colonel  U.  S.  Army  and  Military  Commander  of 
California,  and  Jose  Antonio  Carrillo,  fiommandante  Squadron,  Augustin  Olivera,  Deputado,  com- 
missioners appointed   by    Don    Andreas   Pico,   Commander-in-Chief  of  the   California  forces   under  tlie 

Mexican  flag. 

» 

Article  lilt — The  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  Califoi-nians  agree  tiiat  their  entire  force  shall, 
on  presentation  of  themselves  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Fremont,  deliver  u])  their  artillery  and  public  ai-ms, 
and  tliat  they  shall  return  peaeealily  to  their  homes,  conforming  to  the  laws  and  i-egulations  of  the 
United  States,  and  not  again  take  up  arms  during  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  but 
will  assist  and  aid  in  placing  tlie  country  in  a  state  of  jjeace  and  trancpiility. 

Article  2'/— The  eommissionei-s,  on  the  part  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Fremont,  agree  and  bind  tliem- 
selves,  on  the  fulfillment  of  the  first  article  by  the  Californians,  that  they  shall  be  guaranteed  protection 
of  life  and  property,  whether  on  parole  oi-  otherwise. 
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Article  3d — That  until  a  treaty  of  peace  be  made  and  signed  between  the  United  States  of  North 
America  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  no  Californiau,  or  other  Mexican  citizen,  shall  be  bound  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance. 

Article  ith — That  any  Californian,  or  citizen  of  Mexico,  desiring,  is  permitted  by  this  capitulation 
to  leave  the  country  without  let  or  hindrance. 

Article  5th — -That,  in  vii-tue  of  the  aforesaid  articles,  equal   rights  and  jirivileges  are  vouchsafed  to 

every  citizen  of  California  as  are  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of  the  United  St^ites  of  North  America. 
* 

Article  6th — All  officei-s,  citizens,  foreigners,  or  other.s,  slitill  receive  the  protection  guaranteed  by  the 

second  article. 

Article  7th — This  capitulation  is  intended  to  be  no  bir  in  eflfecting  such  arrangements  as  may  in 

future  be  in  justice  required  by  both  parties. 

Additional  Article. 

CuiDAD  DE  Los  Angeles,  January  16,  18-47. 
That  the  paroles  of  all  officers,  citizens,  and  others,  of  the  United  States,  and  of  naturalized  citizens 
of  Mexico,  are  by  this  foregoing  capitulation  canceled,  and  every  condition  of  said  paroles,  from  and  after 
this  date,  are  of  no  further  force  and  effect,  and  all  prisoners  of  both  parties  are  hereby  released. 

P.  B.  Reading,  Major  California  Battalion. 

Louis  McI^ane,  Commanding  Artillery. 

Wm.  H.  Russell,  Ordnance  Officer. 

Jose  Antonio  Carrillo,  Commandant  of  Squadron. 

AuGUSTiN  Olivera,  Deputado. 
Approved  : 

J.  C.  Fremont, 

Lieutenant-Colonel  U.  S.  Army,  and  Military  Commandant  of  California. 

Andreas  Pico, 
Commandant  of  Squadron  and  Chief  of  the  National  Forces  of  California. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fourteenth,  the  brass  howitzer  that  Kearney  had  lost  at  San  Pasqual  was 
brought  in  and  delivered  over  to  Fremont,  and  the  same  day  he  entered  Los  Angeles,  and  the  insurrec- 
tion had  ended.  There  was  no  longer  an  armed  enemy  to  the  United  States  in  California,  and  from  that 
day  to  this  there  has  been  none. 
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California  after  the  Conquest,  until  Admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  in  1850. 

Peace  Having  Been  Restored  with  the  Enemy,  Hostilities  Commence  between  tlie  Army  Officers — Stockton's  Views — 
Kearny's  Opinion — Fremont  in  a  Difficult  Position — What  Kearny  Wished  him  to  do,  and  what  Stockton  Expected 
of  him — Fremont  Decides  against  Kearny — Stockton  and  the  General  both  Leave  Los  Angeles — Fremont  Made 
(Jovernor — Commodore  Shubrick  Arrives,  and  Assumes  Command — He  Joins  Kearny  in  an  Order  Declaring  that 
the  General  is  Governor — Kearny  Issues  his]  Proclamation — How  it  was  Received — Fremont  Becomes  Satisfied 
that  he  will  not  be  Sustained — He  Yields  to  Kearny,  and  is  Taken  by  that  Officer  a  Prisoner  to  the  States — The 
Result — Colonel  R.  B.  Mason  Becomes  Governor — His  Distinguished  Subordinates — The  Effects  of  the  Discovery 
of  Gold  upon  the  Californians — The  Tidal-wave  from  Abroad — The  Necessity  of  a  I'hange  in  the  (iovernment — 
Chronological  Events— General  Riley  Succeeds  Mason  as  Governor — The  Condition  of  the  Country  at  that  Time — 
A  Convention  Frames  a  Constitution — The  Vote  upon  its  Adoption — Officers  Elected — The  Struggle  among  the 
Titans  in  Congress  over  the  Admission  of  California — The  Territorial  Legislation — What  it  did — State  Admitted 
into  the  Union — Final. 

Stockton,  Kearny  and  Fremont,  having  conquered  jieace,  at  once  inaugurated  war  among  them- 
selves. No  longer  having  a  common  enemy  to  fight,  they  became  hostile  to  each  other.  General  Kearny, 
as  we  have  before  stated,  came  from  New  Mexico  with  orders  if  he  subdued  the  country  on  the  Pacific 
coast  to  establish  a  civil  government  there.  He  had  entered  the  ten-itory,  met  the  enemy  at  San  Pas- 
qual,  and,  hut  for  the  timely  assistance  from  Stockton,  would  have  been  theii-s  ;  therefore,  he  wa.s  not  in 
a  position  to  assume  the  right  to  civil  control  at  the  establishment  of  peace,  on  the  gi-ounds  of  having 
conquered  the  country.  The  commodore  claimed  that  the  general  could  set  up  no  other  reason  for  au- 
thority, as  conquest  was  a  condition  precedent  in  the  government  orders  to  him  ;  that,  the  conditions 
not  having  been  complied  with,  the  whole  was  null  and  void,  and,  consequently,  the  general  was  only 
"  a  looker-on-here  in  Vienna." 

General  Kearny  was  not  of  the  same  opinion  regarding  the  orders,  under  which  he  claimed  the 
right  to  assume  command  and  control  on  land.  He  interpreted  them  to  be  the  expression  on  the  part 
of  our  government  of  an  intention,  not  that  control  should  be  given  as  a  rewai'd  for  services  in  gaining 
battles,  or  subjugating  the  land,  but  that  he  (Kearny)  should  establish  a  civil  government  in  California 
after  it  had  been  conquered  ;  and  that  the  condition  precedent  was,  that  the  country  should  be  subdued, 
not  that  he  should  do  it.  The  countrj-  being  now  at  peace,  he  claimed  to  be  its  governor  and  to  be  en- 
titled to  assume  command.      He  also  believed  it  to  be  his  right  by  vii-tue  of  his  rank  as  general. 

This  difference  of  opinion  had  arisen  immediately  upon  the  occupation  of  Los  Angeles,  and  Fremont 
had  become  awai-e  of  the  fact  befoi-e  entering  the  jilace.  He  was  outranked  by  both  those  officers,  and 
the  question  became  a  serious  one  with  him  as  to  which  of  them  he  should  report  and  thus  recognize  as 
the  head  of  the  western  or  Pacific  department.  The  one  to  whom  he  repoi-ted  for  orders  would  be 
placed  in  a  position  to  maintain  his  supremacy  by  force  of  arms,  if  necessary,  by  the  supjjort  of  the 
California  battalion.  General  Kearny  said,  "  Eecognize  my  authority,  and  eventually  I  will  leave  you 
here  as  govemoi-."  Commodore  Stockton  said,  "  You  have  been  acting  under  my  orders  ;  there  is  a 
doubt  as  to  who  is  entitled  to  control  ;  give  me  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  I  will  make  you  governor 
at  once."     Fremont  repoi-ted  to  Stockton  on  the  foui-teenth  of  January,  1847,  and  received  his  appoint- 
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ment  as  governor  from  that  officer  two  days  later,  with  C'ol.  W.  H.  Russell  <u>  secretary  of  state.  On 
the  eighteenth  of  January,  Kearny  left  for  San  Diego  with  his  di-agoons.  On  the  nineteenth,  Stockton 
also  departed  for  San  Pedro,  where  he  embarked  and  sailed  for  Mexico.  On  the  twenty -second,  Fremont 
issued  at  Los  Angeles  his  ]ir(x;lamatiou,  signing  it  as  "Governor  and  Commander-in-chief  of  California." 
On  the  next  day,  Com.  W.  B.  Shubrick  arrived  at  Monterey,  and  assumed  the  title  and  duties  of  com- 
niander-in-ehief,  as  evinced  in  his  proclaiiiatiou  of  February  1,  1847.  One  month  later  he  joined  Gen- 
eral Kearnv  in  the  following  circular  order,  it  being  practically  a  notice  to  Fremont  that  he  was  an 
usm-jjer,  iind  that  if  he  jilayed  at  being  governor  any  longer,  it  would  be  at  his  own  j>eril  : — 

Circular. 

To  all  lohom  it  inai/  concern,  be  it  known — That  the  president  of  the  United  States,  d&sirons  to  give 
and  secure  to  the  people  of  California  a  share  of  the  good  government  and  happy  civil  organization  en- 
joyed by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  to  protect  them  at  the  same  time  from  the  attacks  of 
foreign  foes  and  from  internal  commotions,  has  invested  the  iindei'signiMl  with  separate  and  tlistinct 
powers,  civil  and  military,  a  cordial  co-opemtiou  in  the  exercise  of  which,  it  is  hoped  and  believed,  will 
have  the  happy  result  desired. 

To  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  naval  forces  the  president  has  assigned  the  regulations  of  the 
import  trade — the  conditions  on  which  vessels  of  all  nations,  our  own  as  well  as  foreign,  may  be  admitted 
into  the  ports  of  the  territory,  and  the  establishment  of  all  jiort  regidations.     . 

To  the  commanding  military  officer  the  president  has  assigned  the  direction  of  the  operations  on 
land,  and  has  invested  him  with  adniiiiisti-ative  functions  of  government  over  the  jwople  and  territory 
occupied  by  the  forces  of  the  United  Stiites. 

Done  at  Monterey,  capital  of  California,  this  first  day  of  Mareh,  1847. 

W.  Bradford  Shubrick, 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Naval  Forces. 

S.  W.  Kearny, 
Brigadier-General  U.  S.  A.  and  Governor  of  California. 

On  the  same  day  Kearny  issued  the  following  proclamation  as  Governor,  in  which  he  ignored  the 
existence  of  the  treaty  of  Couenga,  and  notified  the  Califomians  that  they  were  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  were  absolved  from  allegiance  to  Mexico  : — 

Proclamation  to  the  People  of  California. 

The  president  of  the  United  States  having  instructed  the  undei-signed  to  take  charge  of  the  civil 
government  of  California,  he  enters  upon  his  duties  with  an  ardent  desire  to  promote,  as  far  as  he  is 
able,  the  interests  of  the  country  and  the  welfare  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  undersigned  has  instructions  from  the  president  to  i-espect  and  protect  the  religious  institutions 
of  California,  and  to  see  that  the  religious  rights  of  the  people  are  in  the  amplest  manner  preserved  to 
them,  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  allowing  eveiy  man  to  woi-ship  his  Creator  in  such  a  manner 
as  his  own  conscience  may  dictate  to  him. 

Tiie  undei-signed  is  also  instnicted  to  protect  the  persons  and  projierty  of  the  quiet  and  peaceable 
inhabitants  of  the  country  against  all  or  any  of  their  enemies,  whether  from  abroad  or  at  home  ;  and 
when  he  now  iussures  the  Califoi-nians  that  it  will  be  his  duty  antl  pleasure  to  comply  with  those  insti-uc- 
tions,  he  calls  ujjon  tliem  all  to  exert  them.selves  in  presei-ving  order  and  tranquility,  in  promoting  har- 
mony and  concord,  and  in  maintaining  the  authority  and  cfliciency  of  the  law. 
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It  is  the  wish  and  design  of  the  United  States  to  pioviiU'  for  California,  with  the  least  possible  delay, 
a  free  government,  similar  to  those  in  her  other  territories,  and  the  people  will  soon  be  called  upon  to 
exercise  their  i-ights  as  freemen  in  electing  their  own  representatives  to  make  such  laws  as  may  be 
deemed  best  for  their  interest  and  welfare.  But,  until  this  can  be  done,  the  laws  now  in  existence,  and 
not  in  conflict  with  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  will  be  continued  until  changed  by  competent 
authority  ;  and  those  pereons  who  hold  office  will  continue  in  the  same  for  the  present,  provided  they 
swear  to  support  the  constitution  and  to  faithfully  perform  their  dutj'. 

The  undei-signed  hereby  absolves  all  the  inhabitants  of  California  from  any  further  allegiance  to  the 
Republic  of  Mexico,  and  will  consider  them  as  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Those  who  remain 
quiet  and  peaceable  will  be  respected  in  their  rights  and  protected  in  them.  Should  any  take  up  arms 
against  or  oppose  the  government  of  this  territory,  or  instigate  othei-s  to  do  so,  they  will  be  considered 
as  enemies  and  treated  accordingly. 

When  Mexico  forced  war  upon  the  United  States,  time  did  not  permit  the  latter  to  invite  the  Cali- 
fornians  as  friends  to  join  her  standard,  but  compelled  her  to  take  possession  of  the  country  to  prevent 
any  European  power  from  seizing  upon  it,  and,  in  doing  so,  some  excesses  and  unauthorized  acts  were 
no  doubt  committed  by  persons  employed  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  by  which  a  few  of  the 
inhabitants  have  met  with  a  loss  of  property.  Such  losses  will  be  duly  investigated,  and  those  entitled 
to  remuneration  will  receive  it. 

California  has  for  many  years  suffered  greatly  from  c'omestic  troubles.  Civil  wars  have  been  the 
liiiison  fountains  which  have  sent  forth  trouble  and  pestilence  over  her  beautiful  land.  Now  those 
fountains  are  dried  up,  the  star-spangled  banner  floats  over  California,  and  as  long  as  the  sun  continues 
to  shine  upon  her,  so  long  will  it  float  there,  over  the  natives  of  the  land  as  well  as  others  who  have 
found  a  home  in  her  bosom  ;  and,  under  it,  agriculture  must  improve,  and  the  arts  and  sciences  flourish, 
as  seed  in  a  ricli  and  fertile  soil. 

The  Americans  and  Californians  are  now  but  one  people.  Let'  us  cherish  one  wish,  one  hope,  and 
let  that  be  for  the  peace  and  quiet  of  our  counti-y.  Let  us,  as  a  band  of  brothers,  unite  and  emulate 
each  other  in  our  exertions  to  beneflt  and  improve  this  beautiful,  and,  wliich  soon  must  be,  our  happy  and 
prosperous  home. 

Done  at  Monterey,  capital  of  California,  this  first  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1847.  and  in   the  seventy- 

fii-st  vear  of  independence  of  the  United  States.  , 

S.  W.  Kearny, 

Brigadier-General  U.  S.  A.  and  Governor  of  California. 

Lieut.  E.  Bryant  records  that  "  The  proclamation  of  General  Keai-ny  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the 
native  as  well  as  the  immigi'ant  pojiulation  of  the  countiy."  That  was  probably  true,  as  regarded  the 
immigrants  and  some  of  the  natives,  but  as  to  a  majority  of  Californians  it  was  not  correct.  They  had 
been  forced  to  surrender  upon  agreed  conditions,  signed  at  Couenga,  and  those  conditions  had  been 
ignored.  It  was  a  breach  of  faith,  and  they  were  justified  in  doubting  the  integi-ity  of  those  into  whose 
hands  they  had  fallen. 

On  the  eleventh  of  March,  orders  reached  Fremont  that  satisfied  him  of  the  intention  on  the  part  of 
the  home  government  to  sustain  neither  Commodoi-e  Stockton  nor  himself.  He  received  ordei-s  to  either 
disband  the  California  battalion  or  muster  it  into  the  United  States  sei-vice ;  and  that  force  refused  to 
be  mustered,  and  asked  for  their  pay.  Fremont  immediately  visited  Kearny  at  Monterey,  to  see  if  his 
men  could  be  paid,  and  was  ordered  to  return  and  ship  by  water  such  of  his  command  to  Monterey  as 
would  not  muster,  and  to  follow  it  by  land. 
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Upon  Fremont's  return  to  Los  Angeles,  he  found  that  OoL  P.  8t.  George  Cook,  of  the  Mormon 
battalion,  had  arrived  during  his  absence  and  demanded  possession  of  his  artillery,  the  demand  not  hav- 
ing been  complied  with.  Col.  R.  B.  Mason  (afterwards  governor)  visited  Los  Angeles  with  the  inten- 
tion of  mustei-ing  out  or  into  the  United  States  senice  the  battalion.  He  wa.s  followed  early  in  May 
by  General  Kearny,  when  Fremont  yielded  to  the  pressure,  and  on  May  31,  1847,  started  with  General 
Kearny  overland  for  the  east,  a  prisoner.  He  was  tried  at  Fortress  Monroe,  and  convicted  by  a  military 
court-niartiiil  of  having  been  guilty  of  mutiny,  disobedience  and  disorderly  conduct,  and  was  sentenced 
to  forfeit  his  commission  in  the  army.  The  president  approved  the  finding  of  the  court,  but  ordered 
him  on  duty  again.  This  he  declined,  and  abandoned  the  military  service.  A  few  years  later  he 
narrowly  escaped  being  made  president  of  the  United  States,  because  of  the  opinion  that  had  become 
rooted  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  he  ha<l  through  jealousy  been  made  a  victim  by  his  superiors  in 
rank,  because  of  his  justly-earned  fame  in  the  at^quisition  of  California.  At  present  (1881)  he  is  gov- 
ernor of  Arizona. 

With  Fremont's  departure  dissentions  ceased,  and  Col.  R.  B.  Mason,  of  the  first  United  States 
dragoons,  assumed  the  duties  of  governor,  with  W.  T.  Sherman  (now  one  of  the  world's  great  captains), 
as  his  adjutant-general,  and  H.  W.  Halleck  (the  late  commanding  general  of  the  United  States  army), 
as  .secretary  of  state.  Colonel  Mason  died  of  cholera  in  St.  Louis,  in  1849,  and  his  widow  married 
Gen.  D.  C.  Buell,  and  is  now  living  in  Kentucky. 

The  administration  of  Governor  Mason  commenced  May  31,  1847,  and  ended  April  13,  1849.  It 
was,  tiierefoi-e,  during  his  administration  that  gold  was  discovered  at  Coloma,  on  the  nineteenth  of  Jan- 
uary, 1848.  Foui-teen  days  later,  a  treaty  was  made  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  that  gave 
to  the  former  the  territory  of  California  and  New  Mexico,  for  which  the  United  States  government  paid 
that  country  $15,000,000,  besides  assuming  an  indemnity  debt  of  $3,500,000,  which  Mexico  owed  citizens 
of  our  republic  ;  neither  of  the  contracting  parties  knowing,  at  the  time,  of  the  discovery  of  gold,  for 
the  particulars  of  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  another  chapter  devoted  to  that  subject. 

When  the  people  on  this  coast  began  to  realize  that  the  royal  metal  lay  hidden  away  in  the  foot- 
hills and  along  the  mountain  sti-eams  of  the  Sierra,  a  change,  swddeu  and  absolute,  "  came  o'er  the  spirit 
of  their  dream,"  leaving  the  desire  for  sudden  wealth  as  the  only  px-edominent  impulse  that  moved  the 
masses  and  controlled  their  acts.  Those  who  had  come  to  California  intent  upon  making  in  this  country 
their  ]iernianent  homes,  suddenly  lost  sight  of  that  fact,  and  became  [tossessed  of  an  irresistible  desire  to 
abandon  them  that  they  might  dig  wealth  from  nature's  secret  places,  and  then  return  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  their  brief  labors.  During  1848,  those  only  were  benefited  by  the  gold  discovery  who  were  residents 
,of  the  country,  or  uj)on  the  coast.  But  the  herald  had  gone  forth  into  the  highways  and  by-places  of 
earth  to  summon  the  adventuresome  of  all  countries  to  the  El  Dorado  of  the  world. 

The  news  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  1848  did  not  resxch  Oregon  until  the  last  of  August,  when  it 
was  brought  by  a  vessel  that  sailed  into  the  Columbia  from  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Immediately  there 
was  great  excitement,  and  a  company  with  twenty  wagons  started  overland  to  California,  while  as  many 
as  could  get  passage  on  the  few  vessels  that  were  accessible  went  to  San  Francisco  by  sea.  Othei-s  passed 
downi  the  old  trail  through  Shasta  valley.  The  wagons  turned  ofi"  in  the  Rogue  River  valley  and 
followed  up  the  emigi-sint* road  to  Pit  river,  where  they  came  upon  the  wagon  ti-ail  made  by  Peter  Lassen 
and  a  party  of  emigrants  a  few  weeks  before.  This  they  followed,  and  overtook  them  near  Lassen's 
Peak,  at  the  head  of  Feather  river,  out  of  provisions  and  unable  to  move.  By  the  aid  of  the  Oregonians 
the  party  reached  the  valley,  being  the  first  company  to  enter  California  by  the  Lassen  road,  and  the 
Oregonians  being  the  first  to  take  wagons  from  Oregon  to  California. 
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Tlio  estimated  population  of  California  on  the  first  of  January,  1841),  was  : — 

Califomians 13,000 

Americans 8,000 

Foreigners 5,000 

Total 26,000 

Early  in  the  spring  the  first  vessel  came  laden  with  gold-seekei-s,  who  were  followed  in  rapid  suc- 
cession l)y  others.  This  was  the  premonition  of  the  tidal-wave  that  swept  this  shore  that  and  the  ensu- 
ing year  from  the  outside  world.  Between  the  twelfth  of  April,  1849,  and  the  twenty-eighth  of  Febru- 
ary, 1850,  there  arrived  in  San  Francisco  43,824  passengers,  of  whom  31,725  were  American  men,  951 
American  women,  10,394  foreign  men,  754  foreign  women. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  high  seas  were  bringing  this  throng  of  humanity  to  our  shores,  a  steady 
stream  of  immigi'iition  was  pouring  over  the  mountains  from  the  plains.  The  experience  of  Lassen's 
party  in  1848  was  repeated  the  next  year,  when  a  large  emigi-ation  came  over  that  route,  and  became 
snowed  in  and  out  of  provisions  on  the  head-waters  of  the  Feather  river.  When  word  of  their  preca- 
rious situation  reached  the  valley,  the  people  of  San  Francisco,  Stockton  and  Sacramento,  who  remem- 
bered the  sad  fate  of  the  Conner  party,  made  a  great  effort  in  their  behalf.  Their  condition  was  repre- 
sented to  Gen.  Percifer  F.  Smith,  who,  with  the  consent  of  Gen.  Bennett  Riley,  the  military  governor, 
placed  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  the  hands  of  Major  Rucker,  United  States  quartermaster,  to 
purchase  animals  and  supplies  for  their  relief.  The  military  authorities  were  the  more  moved  to  this  act 
of  humanity  because  General  Wilson,  United  States  Indian  agent,  was  among  the  sufferers.  John  H. 
Peoples,  who  was  afterwards  drowned  in  one  of  the  Trinidad  expeditions,  was  selected  to  lead  the  relief 
party.  About  the  firet  of  October,  Mr.  Peoples  started  with  twenty-four  pack-animals,  three  wagons, 
and  fifty-six  beef-cattle,  having  twenty-five  men  in  his  party.  He  found  the  emigrants  in  the  snow  on 
Pit  river,  out  of  food  and  suffering  with  the  scurvy.  On  the  first  of  December  he  brought  in  fifty 
families  to  Lassen's  ranch,  including  General  Wilson's,  the  last  thirty  miles  being  traversed  through  a 
blinding  snow-storm.  The  majority  of  the  emigrants  settled  in  the  head  of  Sacramento  valley,  or  went 
to  the  Trinity  mines  in  the  early  spring. 

Census  Table. 

Tear.                                                                       Population.  Increase. 

January  1,  1849  (Estimated) 26,000  

1850 107,069  81,069 

1852 264,435  171,838 

1860 379,994  115,559 

1870 560,247  180,253 

1880 864,836  304,589 

It  needs  but  a  glance  at  this  table  to  see  the  necessity  that  existed  of  some  acceptable  form  of  gov- 
ernment for  tliis  territory,  which  was  receiving  those  tens  of  thousands,  coming  from  the  pulpit  (but  few), 
the  college,  the  bar,  the  factory,  the  shop,  the  farm,  the  dens  of  vice,  the  prison-ships  and  penal  colonies 
of  the  world. 

Gold  was  discovered  January  19  ;  the  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  February  2  ;  tlie  United  States 
ratified  that  treaty  March  10  ;  Mexico  ratified  it  May  24  ;  official  news  of  the  goKl  discovery  was  sent 
to  Washington  August  17,  and  tlie  official  news  of  peace  was  received  by  Governor  Mason  in  September; 
all  in   1848. 
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From  the  seventli  of  July,  1846,  when  Sloat  hoisted  the  flag  at  Monterey,  until  the  news  was 
received  officially  in  September,  18-48,  that  peace  was  declared,  a  mjlitaiy  governor  was  the  ])roi)er  head 
of  the  government  here.  From  that  time  forward  there  was  no  law  existing,  under  which  the  military 
branch  of  the  United  States  government  could,  yet  it  did,  continue  to  control  the  country.  Gen.  Ben- 
nett Riley  superceded  E.  B.  Mason  as  governor  April  13,  1849,  and  upon  going  into  office,  found  that 
a  spirit  of  discontent  pervaded  the  people,  because  of  the  unceitjvinty  that  seemed  to  e.xist  in  regard  to 
what  laws  were  operative  in  the  territoiy.  They  were  given  to  underetand  that  those  existing  at  the 
time  of  its  conquest  remained  in  force  within  its  limits,  provided  that  they  were  not  contiury  to  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  would  continue  to  do  so  until  changed  by  competent  authority. 
This  fact  was  not  a  popular  one  with  the  incoming  inhabitants,  especialh'  the  American  portion  of  it, 
and  the  result  was  that  but  little  i-espect  was  paid  to  any  law  except  that  of  the  revolver. 

With  such  a  state  of  affairs,  General  Riley,  under  advice  of  the  president,  deemed  it  advisable  to 
set  on  foot  a  territorial  organization,  although  not  authorized  by  law  to  do  so.  Consequently,  June  3, 
1849,  he  i-ssued  a  call  for  an  election  of  delegates  to  take  place  on  the  first  daj'  of  the  coming  August,  at 
which  time  alcaldes  (justices  of  the  }>eace)  and  judges  of  the  courts  of  the  firet  instance  were  also  to  be 
elected  in  places  entitled  to  such  officere.  The  election  occuired  in  accordance  with  the  call,  and  the 
delegates  assembled  at  Monterey,  September  1 ,  when  they  commenced  the  organization  of  a  tei-ritorial 
government  by  fi-aming  a  constitution,  and,  completing  their  laboi-s,  adjourned  October  13,  1849.  The 
constitution  was  submitted  to  the  people  on  the  thirteenth  of  the  next  month  (November),  at  which  time 
a  general  election  of  state  officers  occun-ed.  The  vote  was  almost  solid  in  its  favor,  twelve  thousand  and 
sixty-four  having  been  cast  for,  and  only  eight  hundred  and  eleven  against  its  adoption.  At  the  election 
the  votes  cast  for  governor  were  : — 

Peter  H.  Burnett 6,716 

W.  Scott  Sherwood 3,188 

J.  W.   Geary 1,475 

John  A.  Sutter 2,201 

Wm.  M.  Stewart 619 

Total  vote  for  governor 14,199 

John  McDougall  was  elected  lieutenant-governor,  and  Edward  Gilbert  and  George  W.  Wright 
were  chosen  to  represent  the  tenitory  in  congress.  The  light  vote,  where  a  few  weeks  later  a  population 
of  107,069  was  claimed,  proves  conclusively  that  the  miners  cared  but  little  for  politics. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  December  the  legislature  met  at  San  Jos6,  and  on  the  twentieth  of  the  same 
month  Genei-al  Riley  turned  over  the  governmental  control  of  affaire  to  the  care  of  the  newly-elected 
temtorial  officials,  and  the  machinery  of  state  was  set  in  motion.  "  The  legislature  of  a  thousand 
drinks  "  immediately  inaugurated  business,  and  on  the  sixth  day  went  into  a  joint  convention  for  the 
election  of  two  United  States  senatore  to  represent  the  state  at  Washington  as  soon  as  she  became  such 
by  being  admitted  into  the  Union.  The  balloting  resulted  in  the  choice  of  John  C.  Fremont  and  William 
M.  Gwin,  who  afterwards  served  for  a  few  daj-s  in  the  cajwcity  for  which  they  were  elected.  Those 
gentlemen,  our  first  senatorial  repieseiitatives,  witnessed  that  fieree  contest  of  the  Titans  as  they  strug- 
gled against  each  other  in  congi-ess  over  the  question  of  slavery,  a  firebrand  the  California  constitution 
had  Inirled  into  their  midst,  igniting  a  flame  quenched  only  by  the  shock  of  the  legions  that  melted 
away  under  Grant  and  Lee  around  Richmond. 

The  people  on  the  Pacific  coast  had   said  in   their   organic   law  that  slavery  should  not  be  tolerated 
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within  their  territory.  Calhoun,  Foote  and  Jefferson  Davis  replied,  backed  b)'  an  almost  unanimous 
South,  that  we  should  never  become  a  state  of  the  Union  while  such  a  declai-atiuii  was  engrafted  in  our 
constitution.  It  was  in  response  to  such  a  sentiment,  coming  from  Jefferson  Davis,  that  the  great 
American  orator,  Henry  Clay,  rose  in  that  body  and  said:  "Coming,  as  I  do,  from  a  slave  state,  it  is 
my  solemn,  deliberate,  and  well-matured  determination,  that  no  power — no  earthly  power — shall  compel 
me  to  vote  for  the  positive  introduction  of  slavery,  either  south  or  north  of  that  line."  (Missouri  com- 
promise line.)  In  this  debate  Daniel  Webster,  always  Calhoun's  antagonist,  uttered  one  of  those 
sentences  that  fasten  themselves  upon  the  memory  of  mankind  :  "  I  would  not  take  pains  to  reaffinn  an 
ordinance  of  nature,  nor  to  re-enact  the  will  of  God."  William  H.  Seward,  then  young  in  the  senate, 
was  found  battling  side  by  side  with  Webster,  Clay,  Benton,  and  the  Little  Giant  of  Illinois,  Stephen 
A.  Douglas,  in  their  effoits  to  gain  admission  for  California,  and  in  his  enthusiastic  wai-mth  uttered  the 
following  beautiful  thought :  "  Let  C!alifoi'nia  come  in — California,  that  comes  from  the  clime  where  the 
west  dies  away  into  the  rising  east.  California,  that  bounds  at  once  the  empire  and  the  continent. 
California,  the  youthful  Queen  of  the  Pacific,  in  the  robes  of  freedom,  gorgeously  inlaid  with  gold,  is 
doubly  welcome.     She  stands  justified  for  all  the  irregularities  in  the  method  of  her  coming." 

Wliile  this  contest  was  in  progress,  the  territorial  legislature  had  gone  quietly  on  enacting  laws. 
One  was  passed  February  18,  18.50,  dividing  California  into  counties,  and  on  March  2  another  was 
enacted,  authorizing  the  first  county  elections  that  took  place  on  the  first  of  April.  On  the  twenty- 
second  of  April  the  legislature  adjourned,  having  enacted  in  its  four  mouths'  session  one  hundred  and 
forty  laws  that  were  supposed  to  so  completely  cover  the  requirements  of  the  times  as  to  warrant  that 
body,  in  its  own  judgment,  in  making  their  enactments  the  only  e.xisting  law. 

Four  months  after  the  adjournment  of  the  legislature,  the  bill  for  the  admission  of  California  passed 
the  senate,  the  vote  being  taken  August  thirteenth,  and  going  to  the  lower  house,  passed  that  body  Sep- 
tember seventh.  It  was  signed  by  President  Fillmore  on  the  ninth  of  the  same  month,  and  Senators 
Fremont  and  Gwin  were  permitted  to  take  their  seats,  as  well  as  the  other  two  i-epresentatives  of  the 
youthful  "Queen  of  the  Pacific,"  and  October  18,  18.50,  General  Bidwell  arrived  in  San  Francisco  on 
the  steamer  Oregon,  the  bearer  of  the  welcome  news. 

With  California  standing  as  a  state  at  the  threshold  of  her  destiny;  with  her  limits  definetl  and 
laws  established  ;  with  her  name  a  magic  talisman  to  the  world  ;  with  the  $100,000,000  in  gold  from 
her  ravines,  gulches  and  canons  distributed  among  the  nations  ;  with  her  $455,000,000  that,  in  the 
coming  eight  years,  were  to  follow  in  the  same  channel  :  with  the  little  that  is  said  anfl  the  much  that 
remains  untold,  we  are  compelled  to  close  this  history. 


GOVERNOP.S   OF   CALIFORNIA. 


AMERICAN    RULE TERRITORIAT,. 

Name.  Term. 

1.  Com.  John  D.  Sloat July  7,  1846.  August  17,  1846. 

2.  Com.  Robert  F.  Stockton August  17,  1846.  January  16,  1847. 

3.  Col.  John  C.  Fremcmt January  16,  1847.  March  1,  1847. 

4.  Gen.  Stephen  W.  Kearny March  1,  1847.  May  31,  1847. 

5.  Col.  Richard  B.  Mason May  31,  1847.  April  13,  1849. 

6.  Gen.  Bennett  Riley April  13,  1849.  Dec.  20,  1849. 

6 
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(Governors  of'  Ca/ijoniia —  CuDtlitiied. 

AMERICAN    KULE STATE. 

Xaiiie.  liiaiirjurated. 

1 .  *  Peter  H.  Burnett December  20,  1849. 

2.  John  McDougall January       9,  1851. 

3.  John  Bigler January       8,  1852. 

John  Bigler January       8,  1854. 

4.  J.  Neely  Johnson January       8,  1856.. 

0.        John  B.  Weller January       8,  1858. 

6.  *  Milton  S.  Latham January       8,  1860. 

7.  John  G.  Downey January     14,  1860. 

8.  Leland  Stanford Jiuuiary       8.  1862. 

9.  t  Frederick  F.  Low December     2,  1863. 

10.  Henry  H.  Haight December    5,  1867. 

11.  *  Newton  Booth December    8,  1871. 

12.  Romualdo  Pacheco February   27,  1875. 

13.  Wm.  Irwin December    9,  1875. 

1 4.  George  C.  Perkins Jainu.rv        8,  1880. 

*  Resigned. 

tTerm  of  office  increased  from  twii  ti>  fuur  years. 

POPULATION    OF   CALIFORNIA. 


Counties. 


1870. 


1 

2 

3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 

14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 


Alameda  .  .  . 

Alpine 

Amador  .... 

Butte 

Calaveras  . .  . 

Colusa 

Contra  Costa. 
Del  Norte. .  . 
El  Dorado  .  . 

Fresno 

Humboldt  .  . 

Inyo 

Kern 

Klamath .... 

Lake    

Lassen 

Los  Angeles . 

Marin 

Mariposa. .  .  . 
Mendocino  .  . 

Merced 

Modoc 

Mono 

Monterey  .  .  . 

Na)ia 

Nevada  .... 
Placer 


4,237 

685 
9.582 
1,4U3 
8,895 
6,165 
8,461 
2,022 
0,309 
6,336 
6,140 
1,956 
2,925 
1,686 
2,969 
1,327 
5,309 
6,903 
4,572 
7,545 
2,807 


430 
9,876 
7,163 
9,134 
1,357 


1880. 


63,639 

539 

11,332 

19,025 

8,980 
13,362 
12,400 

2,499 
10,647 
10,459 
15,515 

2,974 

5,607 


6,643 

3,329 

33,392 

11,326 

4,340 

11,(10(1 

5,661 

4,700 

5,416 

11,270 

12,894 

20,534 

14.278 


27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 


Counties. 

Plumas   

Sacramento 

San  Benito 

San  Bernardino 

San  Diego 

Sau  Francisco 1 

San  Joaquin 

San  l.Aiis  Obis])o 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz 

Shasta    

Sierni 

Siskiyou * 

Solano 

Sonoma   

Stanislaus 

Sutter  

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolunie 

Ventura 

Yolo 

Yuba 


1870. 

4,489 
26,830 


3,988 

4,951 

49,473 

2 1 ,050 

4,772 

6,635 

7,784 

26,246 

8,743 

4,173 

5,619 

6,848 

16,871 

19,819 

6,499 

5.030 

3,587 

3,213 

4,533 

8,150 


9,899 
10,851 


1880. 

6,881 

36,200 

:    5,593 

7,800 

8,620 

233,066 

24,323 

9,064 

8,717 

il     9,-''22 

35,113 

1 2,808 

9,700 

0,617 

t    8,651 

l^,774 

25,874 

8,680 

.5,212 

9,414 

4,881 

11,361 

7,634 

I     5,088 

11,880 

11,540 


Total I    560,247       864,836 


*  By  act  approved  Marcli  28,  1874,  the  territory  comprised  in  the  county  of  Klamath  was  annexed  to  the  counties 
of  Humboldt  and  Siskiyou. 

t  Modoc  county  was  formed  from  the  eastern  part  of  Siskiyou  county, 
t  San  Benito  county  was  formed  from  the  eastern  part  of  Monterey  county. 
Ventura  county  w.as  formed  from  the  eastern  part  of  Santa  Barbara  county. 
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AN  IMPORTANT  DOCUMENT. 

The  histories  of  •Jalifornia,  .since  its  acquisition  by  the  United  States,  have  all  given  a  similar 
version  of  the  jiosition,  acts  and  intentions  of  the  British  government,  in  regard  to  the  possession  of 
this  state,  prior  to  and  at  the  time  when  Commodore  Sloat  solved  the  problem  of  ))Ossession  by  the  seizure 
of  Monterey.  Thinking  from  the  tone  of  those  versions  that  it  was  possible  they  might  be  partizan 
statements,  instead  of  authentic  history,  a  letter  of  inquiry  was  addressed  to  J.  Alex.  Forbes,  ex-vice- 
consul  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  following  rejily,  that  s]ieaks  in  no  uncertain  terms,  was  received  ; — 

West  Oakland,  Oalifornia,  Dec.  12,  1879. 
Colonel  Frank  T.  Oilbert — 

Dear  8ir  :  I  received  duly  your  letter  of  the  teutli  current,  informing  me  that  you  are  engaged  in 
writing  a  California  State  Histoiy,  and  desiiiug  to  adhere  strictly  to  correctness,  in  youi-  narration  of 
political  occurrences  in  this  state  prior  to  its  acquisition  by  the  United  States,  you  send  me  two  extracts 
from  historical  compilations  of  California,  by  Messrs.  Tutliill  and  Cronise,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the 
accuracy  of  cei-tain  statements  therein  published,  relative  to  negotiations  which  they  allege  I  had,  in 
1846,  with  (Toveriior  Pico,  General  Vallejo  and  General  Castro,  for  affecting  a  separation  of  California 
from  the  Mexican  Republic,  and  for  placing  the  former  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain. 

As  I  have  taken  no  exception  to  those  statements,  my  silence  regarding  them  may  perhaps  be 
ascribed  to  a  tacit  recognition  of  the  same  as  true.  Never  having  seen  those  compilations,  I  was  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  the  inaccuracies  therein  published  until  1  read  the  above-mentioned  extracts.  My 
notice  thereof,  at  this  late  day,  may  appear  supererogatory,  and,  so  far  as  concerns  myself,  I  regard  those 
statements  with  indiffei'ence  ;  but  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  defend  the  aforesaid  respectable  Californians 
from  the  illibei-al  unauthorized  imputations  cast  upon  them  by  those  compilers  in  their  erroneous  asser- 
tions, respecting  which,  even  if  those  statements  were  true  in  fact,  I  deny  the  right  of  Messrs.  Tuthill 
and  Cronise  to  censure  Governor  Pico,  General  Vallejo  and  General  Ca.stro  for  tlieir  personal  or  otKcial 
acts,  in  proceedings  which  they  were  at  pei-fect  liberty  to  carry  into  full  effect  for  achie\dng  the  inde- 
pendence of  California,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  thereof,  anil  without 
the  least  responsibility  to  any  foreign  power.  Furthermore,  I  declare  that  the  statements  contained  in 
the  aforesaid  extracts  are  absolutely  inaccurate,  unfounded  in  fact,  and  based  upon  hearsay  evidence, 
originating  in  incorrect  official  re))orts  of  Mr.  Thos.  O.  LarkLn  to  the  United  St.ite.s  government,  under 
which,  since  1844,  he  held  the  appoLutment  of  consul  at  Monterey,  of  whose  official  acts  alone  and  with 
due  respect  to  his  memory  I  speak  in  this  connection. 

Mr.  Larkin's  very  liniiteil  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  language,  and  his  exclusiveness,  ju'evented  him 
from  exercising  ])olitical  or  social  influence  with  the  rulers  or  the  people  of  California,  and  rendered 
<lifficult  his  acquisition  of  reliable  information  of  the  political  occurrences  that  were  passing  in  the 
spring  of  1846,  when  he  informed  his  goNernment  that  he  had  discovered  the  e.xistence  of  an  intrigue  or 
scheme,  in  which  Governor  Pico,  General  Vallejo,  General  Castro  and  myself  were  secretly  negotiating 
"  for  passing  their  country  to  the  possession  of  England,  under  the  direction  of  a  Catholic  priest  uamed| 
Macnamara,  who  was  to  conduct  a  colony  of  Irishmen  to  California,  as  he  had  petitioned  the  Mexican 
government  for  large  grants  of  lands  around  the  bays  of  San  Francisco  and  Monterey,  at  Santa  Barbara 
and  along  the  San  Joaquin,  of  which  lands  that  government  had  readily  gi-anted,  not  all  that  Macnamara 
asked,  but  three  thousand  square  leagues  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  and  for  the  perfection  of  the  jiatent 
it  only  neeiled  the  signature  of  Governor  Pico."  Hei'e  we  have  the  absurd  assertion  that  the  executive 
authority  of  a  departmental  governor  suddenly  became  superior  to  that  of  the  supreme  government  of 
Mexico,  in  that  the  former  had  tq  .approve  the  official  act  of  the  latter,  by  signing  the  patent  for  the  said 
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grant  made  to  Maciiamara,  whom  Mr.  Cronise  says  was  "  an  agent  of  the  British  government,"  and  that 
his  title  deeds  for  said  land  "  fortunately  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Fedei-al  government  before  they  were 
signed  by  Governor  Pico  !  "  etc.  And  further,  "  to  show  how  thoroughly  informed  the  Federal  govern- 
ment were  of  this  design,  we  quote  the  following  instnictions  from  Secretary  Bancroft  to  Commodore 
Sloat,  under  date  of  July  12,  1846,  only  two  months  after  Forhen'  contract  had  been  sufned."  I  now  ask, 
what  contract,  when  and  where  signed  1 

In  justice  to  Governor  Pico,  General  Vallejo  and  General  Castro  I  say  that  neither  of  them  ever  had 
any  negotiation  with  me  as  above  stated.  I  deny  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Maenamara  was  an  agent  of  the 
British  government.  That  gentleman  came  from_  Ireland  to  Mexico  for  the  purjjose  of  soliciting  a  grant 
of  land  for  colonizing  it  with  Irish  emigrants.  He  was  infonned  by  the  ^Mexican  president  tliat  large 
grants  of  land  suitable  for  colonization  could  oidy  be  obtained  in  Califoiiiia,  as  there  were  large  tracts 
vacant  in  this  department.  Accordingly  Mr.  Maenamara  went  to  Mazatlan  to  take  passage  for  Mon- 
terey, but  not  finding  any  vessel  there  bound  for  this  coast,  he  finally  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  passage 
in  an  English  corvette,  whose  captain  was  a  countryman  of  Maenamara.  He  arrived  at  Monterey  in 
June,  1846,  when  I  made  his  acquaintance,  and  being  informed  by  him  of  his  desire  to  petition  Governor 
Pico  for  a  large  tract  of  land  for  colonization,  I  infonned  him  that  the  only  lands  suitable  for  his  purpose 
were  situated  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley.  He  petitioned  the  governor  and  received  a  gi-ant  of  two 
hundred  square  leagues,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  supi-eme  government  of  Mexico,  and  with  the 
condition  of  placing  two  hundred  families  of  immigi-ants  upon  said  lands  within  one  year  from  the  date 
of  his  grant. 

These  are  the  facts  respecting  the  occuiTences  that  caused  so  much  apprehension  in  the  mind  of 
Mr.  Consul  Lai'kin,  that  the  United  States  would  he  cheated  out  of  the  jirincipaf  jrrize  that  made  war 
acceptable  to  her. 

Mr.  Cronise  states  that  the  deeds  for  three  thousand  square  leagues  of  land  in  the  San  Joaquin 
and  Sacramento  valleys,  made  in  favor  of  this  Maenamara,  very  fortunately  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Federal  government  before  they  were  signed  by  Governor  Pico.  Mr.  Maenamara  had  no  muniment  of 
title  upon  which  to  base  his  tremendous  claim  for  compensation  ;  consequently  nobody  was  injured  by 
his  petition  to  the  governor  for  that  grant  of  land,  and  there  was  no  necessity  for  the  unfounded  animad- 
version of  the  aforesaid  alleged  participants  in  the  pretended  political  above-mentioned  intrigue.  Mr. 
Cronise  forgot  to  explain  to  his  readers  how  Mr.  McNanuira's  deeds  for  three  thousand  stjuare  leagues 
of  land  fell  into  the  liands  of  the  Federal  goTernment  before  they  were  signed  by  Governor  Pico. 

Those  unsigned  title  deeds  were  the  copies  or  I'egister  of  Macnamara's  grant,  which  were  doubtless 
found  in  the  government  archives  after  the  change  of  flag,  and,  of  course,  they  were  unsigned  by  Gov- 
ernor Pico.     Maenamara  had  the  original. 

The  only  facts  upon  which  Mr.  Consul  Larkiu  based  liis  ofticia!  report  to  the  United  States  govern- 
ment of  the  supposed  intrigue  for  placing  California  under  British  protection,  originated  in  the  following 
information  imparted  to  him  by  myself :— 1st.  That  Governor  Pico  and  two  members  of  the  de]iartmental 
assembly,  who  were  Don  Juan  Bandini  and  Don  Santiago  Argiiello,  had  informed  me,  that  as  California 
was  in  i-eality  abandoned  by  the  government  of  Mexico,  the  authorities  of  this  department  were  seriously 
discussing  the  necessity  of  severing  their  political  relations  with  that  republic  for  the  purpose  of  solicit- 
ing the  protection  of  a  foreign  power,  for  which  object  the  governor  and  said  members  requested  me  to 
inform  her  Majestj''s  government  thereof,  to  ascertain  if  its  protection  would  be  extended  over  Califoinia. 
2d.  That,  in  reply  thereto,  I  informed  Governor  Pico  and  the  said  members,  that  I  was  absolutely 
without  authority  to  give  them  anj'  oflicial  answer  ujion  the  subiect,  Imt  that  I  would  <luly  inform  her 
Majesty's  goveniment  of  the  matter. 
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On  the  seventeentli  of  July,  1846,  Kear  Admiral  Sir  George  Seymour,  in  command  of  her  Majesty's 
ship  CoUingioood,  arri-\e<l  at  Monterey,  and  forthwith  addressed  an  official  letter  to  Governor  Pico,  at 
Los  Angeles,  informing  him  that,  in  view  of  the  existing  war  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico, 
her  Majesty's  government  would  not  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  California.  That  official  note  was  sent  by 
me  to  Governor  Pico,  by  a  special  messenger,  under  a  safe-conduct  granted  by  Commodore  Stockton. 
On  the  return  of  the  messenger  to  Monterey,  I  paid  him  one  hundred  dollai-s  for  his  service,  and  delivered 
the  safe-conduct  into  the  hands  of  Captain  Mervine,  then  in  command  of  the  United  States  forces  at  that 
port. 

In  conclusion,  I  deny  positively  that  the  Britisli  government  ever  had  any  intention  of  establishing 
a  pi'otectorate  over  California. 

Respectfully  yours,  J.  Alex.   Forbes. 


THE  GREAT  FUR  COMPANIES  AND  THEIR  TRAPPING 
EXPEDITIONS  TO  CALIFORNIA. 

BY   HARRY    L.  WELLS. 

For  twenty  years,  while  California  was  a  Mexican  territory,  the  streams  of  the  great  Saci-amento 
valley  and  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  state  were  constantly  visited  by  bands  of  trappei-s.  belonging  both 
to  the  several  American  fur  companies  and  to  the  great  Hudson  Bay  Company.  A  brief  outline  of  the 
chai-acter  of  these  companies  will  be  necessary  to  a  jiroper  iindei-standing  of  the  nature  of  the  trapper 
occupation  of  California. 

The  first  and  most  important  of  tlie.se  is  tlie  Celebrated  Hudson  Bay  Company.  Yeiy  soon  after 
the  tii-st  colonization  of  America,  the  shipment  of  fui-s  to  Enghmd  began,  and  in  1670  C^liarles  II. 
granted  a  charter  to  Prince  Rupert,  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  tlie  Earl  of  Craven,  Lord  Ashley  and  othei-s, 
giving  them  full  possession  of  the  country  about  Hudson  Bay,  including  all  of  British  America  not 
occupied  by  the  Russians  and  the  French.  They  established  forts  and  a  system  of  government,  and 
became  a  most  powerful  corporation.  Tlie  Canadians  established  a  trading-post  at  Mackinaw,  and  many 
individuals  were  engaged  independently  in  the  fur  trade  beyond  the  limits  of  the  ten-itory  occupied  by 
this  viist  monopoly.  In  1783,  these  traders  united  in  one  association,  called  the  Northwest  Company, 
and  soon  became  formidable  rivals  to  the  English  company.  It  was  McKenzie,  of  this  new  organization, 
who,  in  1789,  penetrated  to  the  Arctic  ocean  by  the  way  of  Slave  lake  and  ^IcKenzie  river,  and,  in 
1792,  crossed  the  Rocky  mountains,  discovered  Frazer  river,  and  on  the  twentieth  of  July  reached  the 
Pacific  ocean  near  King's  island,  in  latitude  52°,  having  made  the  first  overland  journey  across  America. 
From  tliis  time  the  competition  was  sharp  and  bri.sk  between  the  rival  !is.sociations,  and  they  both  became 
powerful  and  well -settled.  The  expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clark  to  the  Columbia,  and  their  residence 
among  the  Mandans,  in  the  winter  of  180-1-5,  attracted  the  attention  of  these  companies  to  this  region, 
and  in  1806,  Simon  Frazer,  a  partner  in  the  Northwest  Comjjany,  established  a  ])ost  on  Frazer  lake. 

The  pioneer  among  American  tradei-s  in  this  region  was  John  Jacob  Astor,  who  had  been  engaged 
in  the  fur  business  in  the  East  sijice  1784,  as  founder  and  manager  of  the  American  Fur  Company.  In 
1810,  he  organized  the  Pacific  Fur  Company,  and  sent  the  ten-gun  ship  Toiiquiit  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia,  where  it  arrived  March  22,1811.  McDougal,  Tom  McKay  an<l  David  Stuart,  partnei-s  in 
the  company,  were  passengers.  They  ei-ected  a  fort  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  named  it  Astoria. 
Captain  Thorn  then  sailed  with  the  vessel  along  the  coast,  to  trade  with  the  natives,  and  himself  and  all 
on  board,  save  the  interpreter,  were  killed  by  Indians  at  Vancouver's  island.  In  July,  a  party  of  the 
Northwest  Comjiany,  imder  Mr.  Thonij)son,  an-ivetl  at  Astoria,  with  the  intention  of  taking  possession 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  rivei",  but,  finding  themselves  anticipated  by  the  Americans,  retraced 
their  steps  to  Monti-eal.  On  the  fifteenth  of  Febraary,  1812,  a  yixrty  of  the  Pacific  Fur  Company  under 
Wilson  Price  Hunt  arrived  at  Astoria,  after  an  overland  journey  of  privation  and  danger  lasting  eight- 
een months.  In  May,  of  the  same  year,  the  ship  Beaver  arrived  from  New  York  with  sujiplies.  Posts 
ha<l  been  established  on  the  Okinagan,  on   the  Spokane,  and  above  the  mouth  of  the  Sliaha|)tan  ;  but,  in 
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l,Sl;?.  hows' was  received  of  tho   war   l>et\veeii    (Ireat   Britain   ami   tlic    United  States,  iiud  the  expected 
arrival  of  a  British  war-vessel. 

The  interior  posts  were  abandoned,  and  the  non-arrival  of  supply-shijjs  from  New  York,  caused  by 
the  uncertainties  of  war  and  the  dangers  of  navigation,  so  unsettled  McDougal,  the  partuei-  in  charge 
that  when  twt)  parties  of  the  Northwest  Comi)any,  under  McTavish  and  Stuart,  arrived  at  Astoria,  in 
October,  1813,  and  announced  the  expected  arri\-al  of  two  war-vessels,  the  Phwbe  and  iKaac  Todd  he 
sold  all  the  property  to  that  association  for  one-third  its  value,  and,  to  show  his  had  faith,  soon  after 
became  a  partner  in  the  same  company.  A  little  later  the  Eaccoon  arrived  and  took  jjossession  of 
Astoria  in  the  name  of  His  Britannic  Majesty,  and  changed  the  name  to  Fort  George. 

The  fort  was  restored  to  the  United  States  in  1818,  nnder  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  but 
the  government  failed  to  grant  the  encouragement  to  Mr.  Astor  that  he  solicited,  and  should  have 
received,  and  this  region  was  left  to  the  occupation  of  the  Northwest  Company.  After  a  war  of  two 
years  between  the  rival  English  companies,  in  which  a  bloody  battle  was  fought  in  the  Red  River 
country,  they  united,  in  1824,  in  one  corporation,  under  the  name  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  the 
]irincipal  establishment  on  the  coast  being  Fort  Vancouver,  built  by  the  Northwest  Company  in  1821. 
For  years  they  dominated  this  region,  having  posts  in  the  whole  Columbia  basin,  until  the  establishment 
of  the  boundary  line  north  of  Washington  Territory  compelled  them  to  withdraw  into  British  America, 
in  1845.  The  charter  of  the  com]3any  having  expired,  it  now  possesses  no  territorial  rights,  and  is 
simply  a  trading  company,  handling,  with  C.  M.  Lampson  k  Co.,  of  London,  the  bulk  of  the  fur  trade 
of  the  world. 

Next  in  importance  are  the  companies  of  American  trappers  that  approached  from  the  east,  crossed 
the  Rocky  mountains  and  made  their  way  to  the  Pacific  coast.  In  1762,  the  province  of  Louisiana, 
embracing  all  of  the  western  portion  of  the  United  States  not  claimed  by  Spain,  belonged  to  France,  and 
the  governor  chartered  a  fur  company  under  the  name  of  Pierre  Ligueste  Laclede,  Antoine  Maxan  & 
Co.  Laclfede  established  St.  Louis  the  following  year,  and  it  became  a  headquarters  for  the  fur  trade 
similar  to  Mackinaw  and  Montreal.  The  business  of  this  company  and  many  others  that  engaged  along 
the  Missouri  in  the  trapping  of  beaver  became  very  large.  The  acquisition  of  Louisiana  by  the  United 
States  threw  this  trade  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans.  In  1815,  Congi-ess  passed  an  act  expelling 
British  traders  from  all  the  territories  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  the  American  Fur  Company, 
at  the  head  of  which  Mr.  Astor  had  been  for  many  years,  began  to  send  trajipers  to  the  head-waters  of 
the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers.  American  trappers  also  penetrated  into  New  Mexico  and  estab- 
lished a  trade  between  St.  Louis  and  Santa  Fe.  Up  to  this  time  but  one  attempt  had  been  made  by 
trappers  to  penetrate  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  that  was  in  1808,  by  the  Missouri  Fur  Company,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  a  Spaniard  named  Manuel  Lisa.  Posts  were  established  on  the  Upper  Missouri  and 
one  on  Lewis  river,  the  .south  branch  of  the  Columbia  ;  but  the  failure  of  supplies  and  the  hostility  of 
tlie  savages  caused  its  abandonment  by  the  manager,  Mr.  Henry,  in  1810. 

In  1823,  Gen.  W.  H.  Ashley,  a  St.  Louis  merchant  long  engaged  in  the  fur  trade,  pushed  a  tra]iping 
party  into  the  Rocky  mountains.  He  went  up  the  Platte  to  the  Sweetwater,  and  \\\>  that  stream  to  its 
source,  discovered  the  South  pass,  exploited  the  head-waters  of  the  Colorado  (oi-  Green)  ri\er.  and 
returned  to  St.  Louis  in  the  fall.  The  next  year  he  again  penetrated  the  niountains  and  l)uilt  a  trading 
fort  on  Lake  Ashley,  near  Great  Salt  Like,  both  of  which  bodies  of  water  were  discovered  by  him  that 
year,  and  returned,  leaving  there  one  hundred  men.  From  that  time  the  head-waters  of  the  Missoiu-i 
and  its  tributaries,  the  Green  and  Columliia  rivers  and  their  triliutaries,  were  the  ti-apping-ground  of 
hundreds  of  daring  men,  whose  wild  and  reckless  life,  privations  and  encounters  with  the  savages,  make  a 
theme  of  romance  that  has  occupied  the  pen  of  AVashington  Irving  and  many  authors  of  lesser  note,  .ind 
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been  the  source  from  which  the  novelists  of  the  sensational  school  have  drawn  a  wealth  of  material.  It 
was  the  custom  to  divide  the  trappers  into  bands  of  sufficient  strength  to  defend  themselves  against  the 
attacks  of  savages,  and  send  them  out  in  different  ^rections  during  the  trapping  season,  to  assemble  the 
next  summer  at  a  grand  rendezvous  previously  appointed,  the  head-waters  of  the  Green  river  being  the 
favorite  locality  for  the  annual  meeting. 

In  the  spring  of  1825,  Jedediah  S.  Smith  led  a  company  of  this  kind,  consisting  of  about  forty  men, 
into  the  country  west  of  Great  Salt  lake,  discovered  Humboldt  river  and  named  it  Mary's  river ;  followed 
down  that  stream  and  crossed  the  Sierra  Nevada  into  the  gi-eat  valley  iu  Jviiy.  He  collected  a  large 
quantity  of  furs,  established  a  headquartei-s  on  the  American  river  near  FoLsom,  and  then,  with  two 
companions,  recro.ssed  the  mountains  through  Walker's  pass,  and  returned  to  the  general  rendezvous  on 
Green  river,  to  tell  of  the  wonderful  valley  he  had  vi.sited. 

Cronise  speaks  of  American  trappei-s  having  penetrated  into  California  as  early  as  1820,  but  is  evi- 
dently mistaken,  as  there  is  no  record  of  any  party  crossing  the  Rocky  mountains  previous  to  the  ex)>e- 
dition  of  Mr.  Ashley  in  1823,  save  Lewis  and  Clark  in  1804,  Missouri  Fur  Company  in  1808,  and  the 
Pacific  Fur  Company,  under  Wilson  P.  Hunt,  in  1811.  Jedediah  S.  Smith  must  stand  in  history  as  the 
first  white  man  to  lead  a  party  overland  into  California. 

The  return  of  Smith  with  such  a  valuable  collection  of  furs,  and  specimens  of  placer  gold  he  had 
discovered  on  his  return  journey  near  Mono  lake  [see  article  on  the  Discovery  of  GoM],  led  to  his  being 
sent  again  the  next  season,  with  instructions  to  thoroughly  inspect  the  gold  placers  on  the  way.  This 
time  he  went  as  a  partner,  Mr.  Ashley  having  sold  liis  interest  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Company, 
consisting  of  William  Sublette,  Jedediah  S.  Smith  and  David  Jackson.  He  passed  as  far  south  as  the 
Colorado  river,  and  here  hsul  a  battle  with  the  Indians,  in  which  all  but  himself.  Turner  and  Galbraith 
were  killed.  They  escaped  and  arrived  at  the  Mission  San  Gabriel,  where  they  were  arrested  as 
filibusters  and  sent  to  San  Diego,  but  were  released  upon  a  certificate  from  the  officers  of  some  Amer- 
ican vessels  which  chanced  to  be  on  the  coast,  that  they  were  i)eaceful  tnippers  and  had  passjwrts  from 
the  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs.  This  certificate  beai-s  date  December  20,  1826,  and  in  the  following 
May  we  find  them  in  camp  near  San  Jos6,  where  the  following  letter  was  written  to  Father  Dui-an,  who 
had  sent  to  know  what  theii-  presence  there  signified: — 

Reverend  F.\ther  : — I  understand,  through  the  medium  of  one  of  your  Christian  Indians,  that  you 

are  anxious  to  know  who  we  are,  as  some  of  the  Indians  have  been  at  the  mission  and  informed  you 

that  tliere  were  certain  white   people  in  the  country.     We  are  Americans  on  our  journey  to  the  River 

Columbia  ;  we  were  in  at  the  Mission  San  Gabriel  in  January  last.     I  went  to  San  Diego  and  saw  the 

general,  and  got  a  passport  from  him  to  pa.ss  on  to  that  place.     I  have  made  several  efforts  to  cross  the 

mountains,  but  the  snows  being  so  deep,  I  could  not  succeed  in  getting  over.     I  returned  to  this  place 

(it  being  the  only  point  to  kill  meat),  to  wait  a  few  weeks  until  the  snow  melts  so  that  I  can  go  on  ;  the 

Indians  here  also  being  friendly,  I  consider  it  the  most  safe  point  for  me  to  remain,  until  such  time  as  I 

can   cross   the  mountains  with  my  hoi-ses,  having  lost  a  great  many  in  attempting  to  cross  ten  or  fifteen 

days  since.      I  am  a  long  ways  from  home,  and  am  anxious  to  get  there  as  soon  jvs  the  nature  of  the  case 

will  admit.     Our  situation  is  quite  unpleasant,  being  destitute  of  clothing  and  most  of  the  necessaries  of 

life,  wild  meat  being  our  principal  subsistence.     I  am,  Reverend  Father,  your  strange  b\it  i-eal  friend 

and  Christian  brother, 

J.  S.  Smith. 
May  19th,  1827. 


\\^'^^ 
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Reuniting  himself  with  the  company  he  had  left  on  the  American  river  the  year  before,  Smith 
started  for  the  Columbia  river.  Near  the  head  of  the  Sacramento  valley  he  passed  out  to  the  west, 
reaching  the  ocean  near  the  mouth  of  Russian  ri\'er,  and  followed  the  coast  line  as  far  as  the  Umpqua 
river,  near  Cape  Arago,  when  all  but  liimself,  Daniel  Prior  and  Richard  Laughlin,  were  treacherously 
murdered  by  savages,  losing  all  their  traps  and  furs.  These  men  escaped  to  Fort  Vancouver  and  related 
their  misadventure  to  Dr.  McLaughlin,  the  agent  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  Smith  proposed  to 
the  agent  that  if  he  would  send  a  party  to  punish  the  Indians  and  recover  his  property,  he  would  con- 
duct them  to  the  rich  trapping-grounds  he  had  just  left,  and  for  this  reason  as  well  as  because  it  was 
the  policy  of  that  corporation  never  to  let  an  outrage  go  unpunished,  an  expedition  was  sent  out,  chas- 
tised the  savages  and  recovered  most  of  the  stolen  property.  Smith  and  a  portion  of  this  company 
returned  to  Vancouver,  while  the  balance,  led  by  Alexander  Roderick  McLeod,  entered  California  that 
fall  by  the  route  Smith  had  come  out,  and  trapped  on  the  streams  of  the  valley.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  winter  they  were  caught  in  a  severe  snow-storm  on  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Sacramento,  in 
Shasta  county,  and  narrowly  escaped  starvation.  They  lost  all  their  horses,  and  cached  their  furs,  and 
after  terrible  suffering  and  exposure  made  their  way  back  to  Vancouver.  This  stream  has  since  borne 
the  name  of  the  leader  of  this  pioneer  party,  but  by  one  of  those  lapses  of  ignorance  and  carelessness, 
by  means  of  which  history  is  constantly  being  perverted,  the  stream  is  set  down  upon  the  maps  as  the 
McCloud.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  pronunciation  of  the  two  names  is  quite  similar,  and  that 
Ross  McCloud,  a  very  worthy  and  well-known  gentleman,  resided  on  the  stream  in  an  early  day,  but 
not  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  it  received  its  baptism  of  McLeod.  The  original  and  true  name 
should  be  restored  to  it.  A  recent  discovery  may  throw  some  light  upon  the  events  of  this  disastrous 
expedition.  The  story  is  best  told  by  Hon.  E.  Steele  in  a  letter  to  the  Yreka  Journal,  November  4, 
1874.     Mr.  Steele  says  :  — 

"  When?     By  Whom  ?     And  Why?     The  above  inquiry  was  suggested  to  my  mind  on  arriving  at 
Battle's  milk-ranch,  on  the   north  fork  of  McCloud  river,  on  my  late  visit  to   Modoc  county.      At  the 
ranch  I  met  the  old  gentleman,  Mr.  Battle,  who  asked   me  to  take  a  walk  with  him  to  the  summit  of  a 
hill   on  the   north   side   of  the  river,  and  about  six  hundred  yards  distant  therefrom,  to  examine  an  old 
trough  that  he  had  unearthed  there.      On  arriving  at  the  spot  designated,  I  found  a  trough  about  sixteen 
feat  long,  about  eighteen  inches  wide  and  a  foot  deep,  dug  out  of  a  cedar  tree,  that  lay  under  the  surface 
of  the  ground  about   three  feet,  and  was  much  decayed  by  time.     The  trough  had  been  hewn  out  of  a 
tree  about  two  feet  thi-ough,  as  near  as  I  could  judge,  and  then  the  inside  burned,  the  work  bearing  evi- 
dences of  having  been  executed  with  a  good,  sharp  axe  and  by  a  handy  axeman.     It  was  buried  in  the 
summit  of  the  hill  in  a  red-clay  soil,  and  had  lain  there  until  it  had  nearly  decayed,  the  form  and  charac- 
ter of  the  wood  and  the  charred  coating  of  the  inside  only  remaining.     The  earth  had  been  so  long  upon 
it  that  it  had  assumed  its  natural  appsai-ance  of  an  undisturbsd  soil,  no  evidence  bsing  discernable  of  its 
ever  having  been   dug,  roots  of  the  shrubs   and  trees  pissing  all  through   the   clay  above  the  trough. 
Upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  lying  lengthwise  over  the  spot  upon  which  the  trough  was  buried,  was 
an   old  pine  tree,   about   three  feet   in  diameter,  which   had  blown  down   since  the  ground   had   been 
disturbed,  in  falling  burying  some  of  its  branches  a  foot  or  more   into  the   soil,  and  which  had  lain  thus 
until   it  was  nearly  rotted  away,  the   portion  directly  over  the  trough  having  been  consumed  by  fire . 
About  ten  feet  from  the  south  end  of  the  trough  were  some  old,  rusty  gun-locks,  buried  about  one  foot 
under  ground. 

"  The  only  account  which  we  can  get  of  the  trough  was  the  history  of  its  burial,  as  given  ]^  an 
aged  Indian,  which  induce  1  the  excavation  by  Mr.  Battle.  The  Indian's  story  was  that,  when  he  was  a 
small  boy,  three  white  men,  a  people  before  then  never  seen  by  the  Indians,  were  discovered  by  hin) 
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making  a  cache  of  blankets,  etc.,  in  this  trough,  or  canoe,  as  he  called  it.  He  went  to  the  spot,  and 
after  looking  around  for  a  while,  he  fixed  upon  a  place  to  commence  digging,  and  there  found  the  old 
gun-locks  and  some  other  trifling  things,  but  not  his  canoe.  He  again  made  obse)-\-ation,  and  fixed  upon 
another  place  about  ten  feet  further  north,  and  on  digging  there,  the  canoe  was  found  in  it.  He  further 
said  there  was  a  camp  of  other  white  men,  at  the  time,  about  fifteen  miles  off,  which  was  discovered  by 
the  Indians,  and  the  white  men  killed.  Then  these,  he  .said,  left.  He  could  give  no  date  or  time  other 
than  that  it  was  when  he  was  a  small  boy,  and  he  is  now  an  old  man,  probably  fifty  years  or  upwards. 
The  Indians  undoubtedly  raised  the  cache,  as  nothing  was  fount!  in  the  ti'ough,  and  no  cover  over  it,  the 
hollow  side  being  upwards." 

In  connection  ^vith  this  discovery  and  the  tale  of  the  Indian,  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  party 
of  Hudson  Bay  Company  men,  under  McLeod,  when  caught  by  the  snows  of  winter  cached  their  furs 
and  other  articles  somewhere  on  the  McLeod  river,  whicli  they  went  back  for  afterwards,  but  found  to 
be  spoiled.  None  of  this  party  was  killed  by  natives,  and  in  that  respect  the  stoiy  of  the  Indian  does  not 
tally.  On  this  svibject  Stephen  Meek  says  that  McLeod's  (whose  name,  he  .says,  was  John  McCloud) 
pai-ty  was  attacked  on  this  river  by  the  Indians,  and  all  kUled  but  ^McLeod  himself  and  one  companion, 
who  succeeded  in  making  their  way  back  to  Vancouver  after  many  months  of  privation  and  tenible 
sufi'ering.  The  information  about  McLeod  came  from  J.  Alexander  Forbes,  for  years  agent  of  the  Hud- 
son Bay  Company  in  California,  and  author  of  Fofbev  Califarnia,  written  in  18.3.5  and  published  in 
London  in  1839,  and  presumed  to  be  far  better  posted  on  the  subject  than  Mr.  Meek,  although  the  latter 
gentleman  assures  us  that  he  has  often  convereed  with  McLeod  about  the  :ifl"air.  In  the  fall  of  1880, 
a  government  agent  pa-ssed  through  that  section,  .seeking  traces  of  an  old  exploring  expedition  .sent 
out  a  number  of  yeai-s  before  Fremont  visited  the  coast,  and  which  never  returned.  By  patient 
and  careful  search,  he  had  followed  them  to  the  ea.stern  slope  of  the  Sierra,  in  northern  Nevada,  but 
bad  there  lost  all  trace  of  them.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  secure  the  old  gun-locks  that  were  found,  so 
that  by  them  some  clue  to  their  unfortunate  pos-sessore  may  be  obtained.  By  the  carelessness  of 
thoughtless  parties,  these  relics  have  been  mislaid,  b\it  hope  is  entertained  of  finding  tliem,  and  thus, 
p>ossibly,  of  answering  the  question,  who  were  they  f 

Upon  the  return  of  McLeod's  unfortunate  party  to  the  fort,  another,  under  Capt.  Peter  Ogden  and 
accompanied  by  Smith,  started  for  the  new  trapping-grounds  by  a  diflTerent  route.  They  pa.ssed  up  the 
Columbia  and  Lewis  rivere  to  the  source  of  the  latter,  at  which  point  Smith  left  them  and  returned  to 
the  rendezvovis  of  his  company,  to  report  his  many  misfortunes.  He  sold  his  intei-est  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Company  in  1830,  and  in  1831  was  treacherously  killed  by  Indians  while  digging  for  water 
in  the  dry  bed  of  the  Cimeron  river,  near  Taos,  New  Mexico,  and  was  buried  there  by  his  companions. 
This  is  the  last  resting-place  of  the  pioneer  overland  traveler  to  the  beautiful  valley  of  California.  After 
Smith  took  his  leave  on  Lewis  river  in  1828,  Ogden's  party  continued  .south-we.st  through  Utah  and 
Nevada,  and  entered  the  San  Joaquin  valley  through  Walker's  jiass.  They  ti-ap|)ed  up  the  valley  to  its 
head,  and  then  pa.ssed  over  to  the  coast  and   up  to  Vancouver  by  the  i-oute  Smith  had  formerly  traveled. 

When  Smith  sold  his  interest  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  Company,  William  Sublette  and  David 
Jackson  retired,  also,  and  the  new  partnere  were  Milton  Sublette,  James  Bridger,  Robert  Campbell, 
Fitzpatrick,  Frapp  and  JanAis.  In  1831,  the  old  American  Fur  Company,  that  had  lieen  managed  so 
long  by  Mr.  Astor,  but  now  superintended  by  Ramsey  I'rooks,  began  to  push  into  the  trapping-gi'ounds 
of  the  other  comj)any,  and  sent  out  a  large  and  well-appointed  party  under  the  command  of  Major  Van- 
derbiu'g  and  Mr.  Dripps.  Great  rivalry  spi-ang  up  between  the  two  companies,  intensified  the  following 
year  oy  the  appearance  of  a  thiifl  competitor  in  the  ]>ei-son  of  Capf.  B.  L.  E.  Bonneville,  with  a  well- 
organized  party  of  one  hundred  and  ten  men,  and  a  small  party  of  Massachusetts  men  under  Nathaniel 


Wyeth,  who  built  a  fort  in  1S34  on  .Snake  river,  called  Fort  Hall,  and  sold  it  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany the  following  year. 

In  the  s]iring  of  1832,  Michael  Laframbois  entered  the  Sacramento  valley  at  the  head  of  a  party  of 
Hudson  Bay  ('om]>any's  trappers,  visiting  the  streams  as  far  south  as  Tulare  lake,  and  returned  over  the 
usual  route  along  the  coast  to  Fort  Vancouver  the  following  spring. 

In  the  winter  of  1829-30,  Ewing  Young  had  led  a  party  into  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  tlirough 
Walker's  pass,  and  had  trapped  on  the  streams  of  that  valley  and  those  that  flow  into  Tulare  lake.  He 
liad  for  several  years  been  in  chai-ge  of  trapping  parties  that  operated  upon  the  head-waters  of  the  Del 
Norte,  Rio  Grande  and  Colorado  rivers.  In  the  fixll  of  1832,  Young  again  entered  the  valley  from  the 
south  by  the  Tejon  pass,  when  the  Hudson  Bay  party  under  Laframbois  was  trapping  there.  Young 
ascended  King's  river  to  the  foothills  and  stnick  north,  reaching  the  San  Joaquin  where  it  debouches 
from  the  mountains.  A  canoe  was  made,  in  which  the  men  navigated  the  stream  down  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Merced,  where  they  were  joined  by  the  balance  of  the  pai-ty.  Having  found,  on  both  of  these 
streams,  evidences  of  a  recent  visit  by  trappers,  they  struck  across  the  country  with  the  design  of  getting 
in  advance  of  their  rivals,  and  on  the  Sacramento,  ten  miles  below  the  site  of  Sacramento  city,  they  came 
upon  Laframbois  and  his  party.  Young  pushed  on  to  the  mouth  of  Feather  riv6)-,  then  went  west  and 
camped  for  a  while  in  Capay  valley,  finally  crossed  the  mountains  to  the  coast  and  continued  north  to 
the  Umpqua,  where  Smith  had  met  with  such  a  disaster  live  years  before.  They  then  recrossed  the 
mountains  to  the  eastward,  pursuing  their  occupation  on  the  tributary  streams  of  the  Columbia,  entering 
the  Sacramento  valley  again  in  the  winter  of  1833-4,  from  the  north.  They  continued  towards  the 
south,  trapping  on  the  various  streams,  and  finally  jmssed  out  to  the  east  by  the  Tejon  pass. 

The  condition  of  the  Indians  in  the  valley  as  Young  passed  down  this  last  time  wa-s  truly  pitiful. 
During  the  previous  summer  an  epidemic  scourge  had  visited  them  and  swept  away  whole  villages  and 
tribes.  Where  before  had  been  many  happy  bands  of  natives  who  gazed  upon  their  white  visitors  with 
awe  and  astonishment,  now  was  mourning  and  desolation,  and  the  few  remaining  natives  that  had  sur- 
vived the  general  reign  of  death  fled  from  the  approach  of  the  whites,  for  to  them  did  they  ascribe  the 
visit  of  the  death  angel.  The  cliief  of  a  small  band  of  these  survivors,  still  living  in  Capay  valley,  says 
that  the  first  white  men  came  there  and  camped  for  a  few  days  and  hunted,  then  passed  over  the  moun- 
tains to  the  west.  When  they  had  gone  the  Indians  took  sick  and  died,  his  father,  mother  and  friends, 
and  they  believed  the  white  men  had  brought  the  "  great  death,"  Col.  .T.  J.  Wai-ner,  of  Los  Angeles, 
was  with  Ewing  Young  on  this  expedition. 

Still  another  band  of  trappers  visited  the  valley  in  1833.  Captain  Bonneville  sent  Joseph  R. 
Walker  with  a  party  of  forty  men  to  explore  the  coimtry  about  Great  Salt  lake,  the  company  starting 
from  the  (ireen  river  rendezvous  in  July,  1833.  They  sufiiered  from  want  of  food  and  water  in  the 
desert  to  the  west  of  the  lake,  until  they  struck  Mary's,  or  Ogden's  river,  now  the  Humboldt,  which 
they  followed  to  the  sink  and  then  decided  to  cross  the  mountains  into  California.  Stephen  H.  Meek, 
now  living  in  Siskiyou  county  and  pui-suing  his  old  occupation  of  hunting  and  trapping,  was  a  member 
of  this  party  and  has  related  the  particulars  to  the  writer.  While  looking  for  water,  one  of  the  men,  a 
(Canadian  trapper  named  Baptiste  Truckee,  came  upon  the  Ti'uckee  river,  near  the  Meadows,  and  rode 
back  to  camp  in  haste,  swinging  his  hat  and  shouting,  "A  gi-eat  river  !  A  great  river !"  His  name  was 
then  given  to  the  stream.*  They  continued  up  the  rivei-  and  then  tried  to  cross  the  mountains,  but  got 
no  farther  than  Donner  lake,  fearing  to  attempt  the  pas.sage  thiH^ugh  the  snow,  it  being  then  early  in 

*There  have  been  published  two  o.ther  versions  of  the  christening  of  this  river,  but  the  writer  has  considered  them 
all  and  believes  this  to  be  the  correct  one.  The  circumstances  mentioned  in  the  others  admit  of  explanation  satisfac- 
tory to  this  inofden^ 
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December,  lietiaciiig  their  steps,  they  lasftd  through  Washce  vallej',  discovered  Carson  and  Walker 
rivers,  named  after  Kit  Carson  and  Joseph  Walker,  and  finally  crossed  through  Walker's  pass  and 
camped  en  the  shore  of  Tulare  lake.  W^alker  then  took  ten  men  and  passed  down  the  San  Joaquin 
valle)',  visited  Monterey,  where  they  spent  seveial  weeks  in  jollification  with  the  natives,  and  then 
returned  to  the  camp  at  the  lake.  They  retraced  their  steps  to  the  Humboldt,  had  a  difficulty  with  the 
natives,  turned  south  to  the  Colorado,  and  finally  reached  the  rendezvous  on  Green  river. 

The  company  failed  entirely  to  acccmplish  its  mission,  and  the  disappointment  and  loss  of  this  expe- 
dition, as  well  as  failure  in  other  ventures,  caused  Captain  Bonneville  to  abandon  the  fur  trade  and 
return  to  the  States.  In  ISS."),  the  two  rival  fur  companies  united  as  the  American  Fur  Company, 
Bridger,  Fontenelle  and  Dripps  being  the  leaders.  The  same  yeai-,  also,  Mr.  Wyeth  sold  Fort  Hall  and 
his  stock  of  goods  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  inid  retired  tt)  civilized  life.  This  left  the  consolidated 
company  and  a  few  "lone  tiaders"  the  only  competitors  of  the  great  English  corporation.  For  several 
years  longer  the  competition  was  maintained,  but  gradually  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  by  reason  of  its 
position  and  superior  management,  absorbed  the  trade  until  the  American  trappers,  so  far  as  organized 
effort  was  concerned,  abandoned  the  field. 

Every  party  of  American  trappers  that  passed  through  California  left  a  few  of  its  number  here,  and 
when  the  fur  trade  began  to  break  up  in  1838  and  the  succeeding  few  yeai-s,  many  of  them  came  to  settle 
here  and  in  the  Wilhimette  valley,  in  Oregon. 

The  Hudson  Bay  Company,  whose  agents  here  from  1833  were  J.  Alexander  Forbes  and  W.  G. 
Ray,  withdrew  from  this  region  in  1845,  and  the  fur  business  in  California  came  to  an  end.  During 
the  time  they  visited  California  their  headquarters  were  at  Yerba  Buena.  Trapping  stations  were 
established  at  French  Camp,  in  San  Joaquin  county,  and  at  French  Camp,  in  Yolo  county.  Michael 
Laframbois,  the  celebrated  Tom  McKaj-,  a  half-breed  named  Finley,  and  Eimetinger  conducted  the 
California  trapping  expeditions,  the  last  one,  in  1844,  being  led  by  Ermetinger.  It  was  the  policy  of 
this  company  to  avoid  all  trouble  with  the  natives,  and,  by  just  and  even  generous  treatment,  bind  the 
Indians  to  them  by  a  community  of  interest.  Yet  they  never  let  an  act  of  treachery  or  bad  faith  go 
unpunished.  And  thus,  by  an  exhibition  of  justness  on  the  one  hand  and  power  on  the  other,  main- 
tained unquestioned  authority  among  the  savages  of  a  hundred  tribes,  and  over  thousands  of  miles  of 
wilderness.  California  was  but  one  little  corner  of  their  dominions.  A  simple  jargon,  containing  a 
vocabulaiy  of  but  eighty  words,  was  prepared  by  them,  and  spread  among  all  the  Indian  tribes  with 
whom  they  had  dealings,  and  by  this  means  a  common  language  was  introduced  which  all  could  speak. 
It  is  known  as  the  Chinook  jargon.  Had  the  American  companies  pursued  the  same  policy  as  their 
great  English  rivals,  far  difl'erent  would  have  bee.n  the  result  of  their  entei-prises. 

The  rigid  discipline  maintained  by  this  gi-eat  corporation  is  aptly  illu.strated  by  the  case  of  Erme- 
tinger, who  led  the  last  California  company  back  to  Fort  Vancouver.  F.  T.  Gilbert,  in  his  Hislcry  of 
Yolo  Coxitity,  says :  "After  the  return  of  Eimetinger  to  the  fort,  he  was  so  injudicious  as  to  many  a 
woman  he  loved,  without  fiist  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  company.  It  was  against  their  policy  to 
allow  the  men  to  burden  themselves  with  a  family,  because  they  would  enter  reluctantly  upon  expedi- 
tions that  were  likelj'  to  cause  a  protracted  separation.  This  flagi-ant  breach  of  discipline  was  considered 
to  be  one  that  called  for  a  punishment  that  would  serve  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  ofl'ense,  and  the 
unfortunate  Ermetinger  was  ordered  to  head  an  expedition  at  once,  its  destination  being  Siberia. 
Through  long  years  he  was  kept  in  those  frozen  regions,  always  moving  a  little  farther  from  the  young 
bride  that  had  been  left  behind,  until  he  jjassed  through  the  frigid  zone  overland  to  St.  Petersbiu-g,  in 
Russia.  It's  all  a  sad  tale,  a  romance  in  real  life  ;  one  of  those  events  that  prove  truth  to  be  stranger 
than  fiction.     The  yeare  passed  by,  and  the  young  wife,  growing  old,  watched  at  the  outer  door  for  one 
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who  never  came.  The  snows  of  many  winters  had  begun  to  leave  their  color  on  her  raven  locks  ere 
hope  faded  from  her  heart,  and  witli  it  the  spii-it  that  liad  become  a  burden,  leaving  behind  to  greet  him 
on  his  return  a  grave  only  and  a  broken  life,  when  Ermetinger  should  seek,  as  an  old  man,  the  bride  of 
his  early  years." 

Mr.  Forbes,  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's  agent,  i-esided  in  Oakland  until  his  death,  in  the  spring 
of  1881.  Still  pursuing  his  old  occupation  along  the  mountain  streams  of  northern  California,  is  the 
old  trapper,  Stephen  H.  Meek,  one  of  the  few  of  those  early  mountain  men  who  still  cling  to  this  earthly 
clod. 


SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  SACRAMEXTO  VALLEY. 

BY  HARRY  I..  WELLS. 

In  his  History  of  Yolo  County,  F.  T.  Gilbert  thus  describes  the  central  basin  of  the  state  : — 
"  The  great  valley  of  California,  lying  between  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Coast  Range  mountains, 
is  400  miles  long,  avei-ages  a  trifle  less  than  fifty-one  miles  in  width,  and  contains  20,.394  square  miles. 
Its  general  coui-se  from  the  south  is  in  a  northerly  direction,  bearing  to  the  west  about  W.  Appi-oach- 
ing  each  other,  through  its  center,  two  large  rivers  flow ;  one  from  its  source  among  the  mountains 
bordering  upon  Oregon,  the  other  from  the  south,  where  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Coast  Range  lose  them- 
selves in  the  Mohave  desert  :  and,  joining  from  the  noi  tli  and  south,  their  watei-s  mingle  and  move  away 
into  the  ocean  through  the  straits  of  Carquiuez  and  the  bays  of  Suisun,  San  Pablo  and  San  Fi-ancisco. 
These  two  rivei-s  are  the  channels  through  which  flow  back  to  their  oiiginal  fount  the  watei-s  cast  by  the 
winds,  in  rain  and  snow,  upon  33, .^74  square  miles  of  mountains,  jjcaks,  slopes  and  canons,  flanking  this 
great  valley  of  California.  They  are  both  fed  by  numerous  small  streams,  the  one  north  being  known 
as  the  Sacramento,  that  from  the  south  as  the  San  Joaquin  ;  and  their  names  are  given  to  the  country 
through  which  they  flow.  Thus  we  have  the  great  valley  divided  by  names  into  lesser  ones  ;  starting 
with  Kern  on  the  extreme  south,  bordering  upon  the  Mohave  desert,  the  Tulare  joining  on  its  north, 
foUowetl  by  the  San  Joaquin,  until  the  north  line  of  the  county  by  that  name  is  reached,  where  the 
Sacramento — the  section  in  which  the  majority  of  our  readei-s  are  more  especially  interested — l>egins, 
and  stretches  away  to  the  north,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  to  the  liead  of  Ii-on  canon.  This  last- 
named  suMivision  of  the  great  valley  maintains  a  giadually  diminishing  width  for  a  distance  of  ninety- 
five  miles  from  it^  south  line,  starting  with  a  width  of  about  fifty-five  miles  and  losing  but  ten  in  that 
distance  north.  Beyond  that  point,  the  east  and  west  borders  appi-oach  each  other  more  rapidly  imtil  a 
|)oint  is  reached  fifty-five  miles  further  up,  at  the  head  of  Ii'on  canon.  The  Sacramento  river  makes  its 
irregular,  tortuous  coui-se  through  the  valley,  approaching  nearer  the  Coast  Range  than  the  Sienii 
Nevada,  and  in  its  windings  has  established  a  channel  2.5.T  miles  long  through  150  miles  of  low  lands. 
In  this  great  basin,  in  various  places,  have  been  found  the  remains  of  extinct  species  of  animals,  among 
which  are  those  of  the  hairy  elephant  that  followed  upon  the  track  of  the  receding  glaciei-s,  the  first  of 
known  herbiverous  animals  to  feed  upon  the  primative  verdure  of  the  earth — ere  man  appeared  upon  the 
scene — a  ])rehistoric  animal  that  became  extinct  while  the  human  i-ace  was  in  its  infancy.  Wni.  Cullen 
Bryant,  in  refeiring  to  our  ancestoi-s  of  that  time,  describes  them  as  '  Mere  naked  savages,  with  an 
instinct  to  kill  and  to  eat,  to  creep  under  a  rock  as  a  shelter  from  the  cold  and  the  rain  ;  who,  in  the 
coui-se  of  time,  learned  that  fire  would  buniand  cook,  that  there  wa.s  warmth  in  the  skin  of  a  beast,  that 
a  sharpened  stone  woidd  kill  and  would  scrape  much  better  than  a  blunt  one.  From  genei-ation  to  gen- 
eration, they  lived  and  died  in  the  caves  where  they  have  left  the  evidences  of  their  existence  ;  and  it  is 
a  curious  and  interesting  mark  of  their  progress,  that  some  of  these  troglodytes  in  the  south  of  France 
made  tolei-able  carvings  in  bone  and  drawings  of  various  animals  ujwn  horn  and  tusks  of  ivory. 
Pictures  of  the  long-haired  elej)hant  and  of  groups  of  i-eindeer     ♦     *     *      pi-ove  that  the.se  .artists  wei-e 
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familiar  with  the  animals  they  sketched,  of  which  one  (the  long-haired  elephant)  is  known  to  the  modern 
world  only  by  its  fossil  remains.'  A  portion  of  the  skeleton  of  one  of  these  hairy  monstei-s  was  found 
in  sinking  a  well  in  Tulare  township,  San  Joaquin  county.  It  was  resting  upon  a  bed  of  water-charged 
gravel,  fifty-one  and  a  half  feet  below  the  present  surface  of  the  ground.  Some  of  the  hair  was  yet 
preserved  after  this  lapse  of  ages,  and  Hiram  Hamilton,  an  acquaintance  of  ours,  wore  for  several  years 
a  braided  watch-chain  of  the  hair.  It  was  a  coai-se  fiber,  about  eighteen  inches  in  length,  and  resembled 
that  constituting  the  mane  of  a  horse. 

"The  remains  of  another  are  said  to  have  been  recently  discovered  about  one  mile  above  Yuba  city, 
by  parties  who  were  building  a  levee  on  the  west  bank  of  Feather  river.  The  remains  were  found 
imbedded  in  a  hard-pan  soil,  in  a  standing  position,  three  feet  below  the  sui-face.  Some  of  the  teeth 
weighed  four  and  a  half  pounds  each.  At  the  Bank  of  Woodland  is  a  portion  of  a  tusk  of  one  of  that  s])ecies 
of  animal,  which  measures  six  and  a  half  feet  in  length  and  twenty -two  inches  in  circumference  at  the  largest 
point,  and  in  form  describes  a  half  circle.  A  ]>ortion  fi-om  each  end  of  the  tusk  is  gone,  and  its  original 
length  cannot,  therefore,  be  determined.  It  was  found  in  a  wash,  in  1874,  embedded  in  a  cement,  water- 
charged  gravel,  on  the  farm  of  Messrs.  Gable  Brothers,  eight  miles  west  of  Black's  station,  in  Yolo 
county,  and  taken  out  by  them.  The  locality  where  it  was  discovered  is  in  the  hills,  considerably  above 
the  level  of  the  valley,  a  little  below  where  water  from  a  spring  coming  out  of  the  ground  ha-s  cut  a 
channel  some  sixteen  feet  deep  in  the  soil  in  its  course  towards  lower  ground,  thus  bringing  to  light  the 
fossil  remains.  Overlying  the  cement  in  which  it  was  found  are  four  strata  of  deposit,  varying  from  onft 
to  five  feet  in  thickness.  Next  above  the  cement  lies  one  foot  of  loose  gravel  and  sand  supporting  a 
three-foot  stratum  of  yellowish  clay,  on  which  rest  three  feet  of  adobe  overlaid  with  five  feet  of  sediment 
surface  soil.  Within  thirty  feet  of  this  place,  two  years  earlier,  m  the  same  cement  stratum,  which 
seems  to  contain  the  fossil  remains  of  other  contemporaneous  animals,  was  found  the  under  jaw  of  some 
prehistoric  monster,  that  most  resembled  that  of  an  ox.  The  bone  weighed  nearly  seventy  pounds,  and 
its  grinder  teeth,  all  perfect,  measured  each  four  and  a  half  inches  across.  The  fossil  remains  of  the.se 
hairy  monsters  of  the  jirehistoric  time  are  found  in  fabulous  quantities  in  the  frozen  regions  of  the  north, 
where  nature  seems  to  have  poui-ed  out  her  vials  of  wrath  upon  them,  enfolding  their  bodies  often  in 
fields  of  ice  to  keep  for  the  inspection  of  the  present  generation.  Their  flesh,  embalmed  in  those  frigid 
tombs,  is  often  so  perfectly  preserved  that,  when  thawed,  dogs  eat  of  the  animal  possibly  ten  thousand 
years  dead.  It  is  a  long  way  back  that  those  remains  carry  the  fancy,  but  they  come  down  to  us  from 
a  time,  perhaps,  when  the  great  plan  of  creation  had  not  developed  sufficiently  to  admit  mortals  among 
its  results,  anil  because  of  its  ancient  date  is  worthy  of  a  j)lace  in  the  memory  of  men  and  among  the 
monuments  of  the  past  that  are  not  to  be  forgotten.  It  brings  a  strange,  weird  sensation  of  loneliness, 
a  feeling  of  isolation,  as  though  in  this  great  world  you  were  alone,  when  the  mind  comes  home  with  the 
thought  that  once,  in  this  now  beautiful  valley,  those  animal-monsters  roamed  at  will  when  man  was 
nowhere  to  be  found  upon  the  earth. 

"The  bones  of  these  ancient  monarchs  are  not  the  only  relics  that  come  to  us  out  of  the  past  from 
this  great  California  valley,  for  near  her  borders  was  found  the  most  ancient  evidence  of  earth's  occupa- 
tion by  man.  A  human  skull  was  found  imbedded  in  cement  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  below. the 
surface  of  the  gi-ound,  two  miles  from  Angelos,  in  Calaveras  county.  Over  it  rested  five  distinct  deposits 
of  volcanic  matter  and  four  beds  or  layers  of  gold-bearing  gravel,  solid  and  compact.  In  this  mass  of 
accumulation  through  the  centuries  there  was  not  a  crack  or  crevice  to  have  given  it  access  to  the  place 
where  found.  It  must  have  gained  the  position  when  that  stratum,  now  turned  to  cement,  was  the 
surface  of  the  earth  ;  since  when  volcanoes  have  been  born  in  those  mountains,  which,  ere  the  hand  of 
time  extinguished   them,  had    joined   the  elements  in  five  .separate  efforts,  with  their  fiery  outbursts  of 
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ashes  and  lava,  to  cover  the  remains  and  evidence  that  could  tell  us  of  the  age  when  this  Adam  of  Cal- 
ifornia lived." 

On  the  thirtieth  of  March,  1773,  four  yeai-s  after  the  founding  of  the  first  mission  at  San  Diego, 
Father  Ci-espi  discovered  the  San  Joaquin  river.  He  wa-s  at  the  head  of  a  Spanish  expedition,  and  had 
strayed  into  the  great  valley  near  the  site  of  Antioch.  No  Caucasian  eye  had  ever  seen,  nor  white  foot 
pressed  its  flowery  carpet  until  this  eniis.sary  of  the  cross  stood  upon  its  verge.  It  was  in  1813  that  a 
Spanish  lieutenant  named  Marago  entered  and  explored  the  southern  end  of  the  valley,  which  he  called 
the  Valle  de  los  Tulares.  He  it  was  who  named  the  stream,  discovered  forty  years  before  by  Father 
Crespi,  the  San  Joaquin.  By  orders  of  the  governor  of  California,  Capt.  Louis  A.  Arguello  passed  up 
the  Sacramento  valley  in  1820,  and  penetrated  as  far  north  as  the  Hudson  Bay  settlements  on  the 
Columbia  river.  He  discovered  and  named  the  Marvsville  Buttes,  calling  them  PicacJws.  They  were 
called  the  Buttes  in  1829  by  Michael  Laframboi.s,  a  Hudson  Bay  Company  trapper,  and  have  since  been 
variously  denominated  Los  Tres  Picas,  Sutter  Buttes  and  Mary^sville  Buttes. 

These  curious  productions  of  nature  are  situated  in  Sutter  county,  just  west  of  the  Saci-amento 
river  and  ten  miles  from  Marysville.  They  consist  of  three  principal  peaks,  called  the  North,  South, 
and  East  Butte,  the  highest  having  an  altitude  of  about  two  thousand  feet,  with  a  great  number  of 
lesser  peaks  lying  between  and  around  them.  The  north  and  east  sides  are  covei-ed  with  a  stunted 
growth  of  oak,  while  the  opposite  appear  bleak  and  barren.  They  are  undoubtedly,  of  volcanic  origin, 
and  form  but  one  line  in  a  chain  of  volcanic  peaks,  being  distinguished,  however,  from  the  othei-s  by 
rising  abrujitly  from  the  plain,  apparently  disconnected  and  alone,  standing  like  ever-wakeful  sentinels 
to  guard  the  slumbering  valley.  That  they  are  of  no  recent  fonnation  is  evident ;  they  bear  the  same 
marks,  fossils  and  shells  as  are  found  on  Mount  Dial)lo  and  the  Coast  Range.  Large  springs  ai-e  found 
almost  at  the  summit  of  the  highest  peak,  welling  up  through  crevices  in  the  rock,  perpetually  flowing 
through  summer  and  winter.  The  source  of  these  is  no  doubt  the  distant  mountains,  probably  the  Coast 
Range,  with  which  they  nmst  be  connected  by  an  under  stratum  of  giavel.  Some  of  these  furnish  run- 
ning water  during  the  long  dry  .season,  a  thing  impossible  did  they  depend  for  their  supply  upon  the  i-ain 
that  falls  there  in  winter.  Long  arms  and  ridges  of  \  olcanic  rocks  reacli  out  towards  the  northwest  and 
southeast,  and  shorter  spurs  shoot  out  from  all  sides.  Between  these,  and  winding  in  and  around  the 
lower  hills,  are  little  fertile  valleys,  in  summer  yellow  with  waving  grain. 

Once  the  plains  around  them  were  covered  -with  a  scattered  gixjwth  of  noble  oak  and  sycamore, 
among  whose  wreathing  branches  birds  of  varied  plumage  made  the  air  vocal  with  their  songs  of  joy. 
Flowere  of  every  hue  filled  the  air  with  fragrance,  and  formed  a  brOliantly-colored  carpet  for  the  foot  of 
the  wanderer.  Far  up  the  rugged  sides  of  the  mountain  was  seen  the  verdant  hue  of  the  live  oak,  its 
gnarled  and  knotted  branches  wi-eathed  around  the  sharp  edges  of  the  rocks.  Clear  springs  of  water 
formed  little  foaming  rivulets,  which  met  in  some  secluded  spot  in  the  ravines,  forming  lovely  mountain 
tarns,  whose  mirror-like  waters  reflected  the  trees  and  rocks  that  surround  and  give  them  shelter.  From 
these  larger  streams  i-an  down  the  sloping  hills  and  found  their  way  to  the  rivers  in  the  valley.  These 
little  streams  were  the  home  of  many  varieties  of  the  finny  tribe,  that  leaped  and  s))orted  in  their 
crystal  waters. 

From  the  summit  the  great  i-anges  of  mountains  can  be  seen  on  either  hand  enclosing  the  valley 
with  their  rocky  walls,  until  away  in  the  north  they  meet  where  the  snow-crowned  brow  of  Mount 
Shasta  rears  itself  far  into  the  heavens.  A  beautiful  sight  are  diese  hills  in  winter,  frequently  crowned 
with  a  fringe  of  snow,  over  which  play  the  sunbeams  and  dark  shadows  of  the  clouds,  while  the  valley 
lies  robed  in  gi-eon  at  their  fcut ;  or  when  the  clouds  hang  low  and  suUea  o'er  the  valley  and  the  three 
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l>saks  disappaar,  tlieii-  lofty  top^  thrust  for  into  the  murky  blackness,  or  rise  above  them  fringed  with 
the  encircling  mist. 

The  ever-busy  finger  of  time  has  wrought  many  changes.  The  shady  groves  and  prismatic  flow- 
ers that  mantled  the  plains  have  disappeared  before  the  axe  and  plow  of  the  husbandman  ;  the  breezes 
that  once  fanned  the  leaves  into  rustling  music  now  sweep  in  waving  billow.s  the  golden  grain ; 
the  limpid  streams,  filled  with  sporting  fish,  are  seen  no  more,  but  in  their  stead  are  mountain  torrents 
in  winter  and  dry  water-courses  in  summer  ;  the  noble  growth  of  trees  that  skirted  the  mountain  sides 
has  given  away  to  a  fringe  of  stunted  oaks  and  bushes.  From  the  ape.x  the  view  is  still  as  grand  and 
beautiful ;  the  mountains  rear  themselves  as  proudly  as  of  yore,  their  snowy  tops  brushing  the  clouds 
from  the  blue  vault  of  heaven  :  the  rivers  still  wind  their  devious  course.s  to  the  awaiting  sea ;  the  sun 
in  all  its  grandeur  rises  and  declines,  bathing  the  rocks  in  roseate  hues,  as  has  been  his  wont  for  ages 
past.  Below,  how  great  a  change  :  where  once  stood  the  humble  cot  of  the  .settler,  now  noble  cities, 
busy  with  the  hum  of  life,  rear  their  lofty  spires  ;  villages,  with  their  quiet  thrift,  dot  the  landscape  ; 
while  on  every  hand  the  husbandman  wins  peace  and  plenty  from  the  yielding  earth,  over  which  ranged 
the  bounding  antelope  and  the  antlered  elk.  Through  cycles  the  Buttes  have  stood  mute  witnesses  of  an 
ever-changing  scene,  and  in  the  long  ages  of  the  future,  when  time  has  wrought  still  greater  changes  in 
this  fair  valle}',  they  yet  will  stand  and  gaze  upon  the  shifting  scene,  and  in  their  silent  aspect  seem  to 
say,  "We,  the  hills,  are  alone  eternal." 

Ci-onise  states  that  as  early  as  1820,  "  numerous  hunters  and  trappers  from  the  West  (as  it  was  then 
called  in  the  eastern  states,  meaning  the  Missouri  river  country),  while  wandering  in  search  of  the  posts 
on  the  Columbia  river,  found  their  way  across  the  Sierra  Nevada  into  California."  He  also  says  that 
a  party  of  American  trappers  lived  on  the  American  river  from  1822  to  1830,  which  fact  gave  to  the 
stream  the  name  it  now  bears.  He  is  beyond  question  mistaken,  as  no  Americans  came  overland  as 
early  as  1820,  save  Lewis  and  Clark,  in  1804,  the  Missouri  Fur  Company,  in  1808,  and  the  Pacific  Fur 
Company,  in  1811,  none  of  whom  went  south  of  the  Columbia  river.  Indeed,  the  American  trappers 
confined  themselves  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rooky  mountains  until  General  Ashley  led  a  company  of 
men  into  those  mountain  fastnesses  in  1823.  [See  article  on  Fur  Companies.^  In  1825,  the  first  jtarty 
of  Amei'icans  that  ever  came  overland  to  California  reached  the  Sacramento  valley.  They  were  a  band 
of  trappers  led  by  Jedediah  S.  Smith.  [See  articles  on  Fur  Companies  and  Discovery  of  Gold.]  They 
spent  the  winter  of  182.5-6  on  the  American  river,  and  this  is  no  doubt  the  company  of  which  Mr.  Cro- 
nise  speaks.  That  any  company  of  trappers  spent  so  long  a  time  as  he  states  is  higlily  improbable,  as 
they  were  too  far  from  either  a  base  of  supplies  or  a  market  for  their  pelts.  They  could  not  have  been 
in  any  way  connected  with  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  for  that  corporation  did  not  penetrate  into  Cali- 
fornia until  1828,  nor  establish  a  headquarters  here  till  1833.  Jedediah  S.  Smith  must  stand  in  history 
as  the  pioneer  overland  traveler  to  California,  and  his  band  of  trappei's  the  first  Americans  to  set  their 
traps  in  the  Sacramento  valley. 

For  the  ne.xt  fourteen  years,  trappers  of  the  American  companies  and  the  Hudson  Bay  Company 
roamed  the  valley,  and  then  there  came  a  change — a  change  so  marked  that  it  may  well  be  called  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  civilization  in  the  Sacramento  valley.  This  was  no  less  than  tlie  settlement 
near  the  junction  of  the  Sacramento  and  American  rivers,  of  Capt.  John  A.  Sutter.  This  gentleman, 
the  most  renowned  of  all  the  California  pioneers,  was  born  in  Baden,  Germany,  Febi-uary  28,  1803,  so 
late  in  the  day  that  his  birth  is  often  given  as  having  occurred  on  the  first  of  March.  His  parents  were 
Swiss,  and  he  is  generally  spoken  of  as  a  native  of  Switzerland.  He  entered  the  military  academy  of 
Berne,  Switzerland,  and  after  graduating  became  a  lieutenant  in  the  celebrated  Swiss  Guai-d  of  the  French 
army.     In  1830,  he  returned  to  Switzerland  and  served  four  years  in  the  army  of  that  country,  i-ea«hing 
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the  rank  of  captain.  Imbued  with  i-epublican  ideas  and  possessed  of  an  independent  and  adventuresouje 
disposition,  which  his  military  life  had  served  to  strengthen,  he  bade  adieu  to  the  despotism  of  Europe 
and  sailed  for  America,  landing  in  New  York  in  July,  1834.  He  first  settled  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and 
then  at  West  Point  in  the  same  state.  For  several  veal's  he  engaged  in  the  cattle  ti'a<le  upon  the  frontier, 
occasionally  making  journeys  to  Santa  Fe.  The  whole  frontier  was  crowded  with  trappere  and  mountain 
men  who  htul  traversed  the  broatl  west  from  end  to  end,  many  of  whom  had  been  to  the  Willamette 
valley,  and  some  to  California  with  Bonneville's  company  in  1833.  Santa  Fe  was  a  great  centre  for 
ti-apj)ers,  and  many  who  had  been  to  California  with  Ewing  Young  in  1829  and  1833,  were  continually 
sounding  the  j)i-aises  of  the  beautiful  and  fertile  valley  of  the  Sacramento,  wliich  had  seemed  so  much  like  a 
]jaradise  to  them,  fresh  as  they  were  from  the  sands  of  the  desert  and  snows  of  the  mountain. 

Like  seed  upon  rich  soil  fell  these  eulogies  upon  the  ear  of  Captain  Sutter,  taking  root  in  his  mind 
and  springing  up  into  a  firm  resolve  to  make  that  lovely  valley  hLs  future  home.  Early  in  April,  1838, 
he  accompanied  a  baud  of  trappei-s  to  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  then  with  si.x  companions  pushed  reso- 
lutely on  till  he  reached  Fort  Vancouver,  on  the  Columbia  river.  He  did  not  go  direct  to  California,  for 
the  route  thither  was  practically  unknown,  and  the  Bonneville  party  had  reported  it  dangerous  from 
lack  of  both  food  and  water  ;  while  the  Oregon  route,  by  way  of  Fort  Hall,  was  familiar  to  every  moun- 
tain man,  either  by  exjierience  or  re])utation. 

Finding  no  vessel  there  by  which  he  could  reach  any  port  of  California,  he  took  passage  on  a  vessel 
for  the  Sandwich  Islands,  hoping  there  to  find  a  ship  wliose  destination  was  Yerba  Buena.  There  he 
gathered  a  number  of  native  Kanakas  under  his  wing,  to  enable  him  to  plant  a  strong  colony,  and  sailed 
in  a  brig  bound  for  Sitka,  Russian  America  ;  from  which  place  it  sailed  down  the  coast  and  cast  anchor 
off  Yerba  Buena,  in  San  Friuicisco  bay,  on  the  second  of  July,  1839.  More  than  a  year  of  constant 
effort  had  it  taken  to  reach  the  land  of  his  choice  and  his  future  destiny.  HLs  reception  was  the  revei-se 
of  coi-dial,  for  an  order  to  leave  the  port  was  his  only  greeting.  Having  been  allowed  forty-eight  houi-s 
in  which  to  make  repaii"s,  he  put  to  sea  at  the  end  of  that  time  and  sailed  for  the  port  of  Monterey,  for 
the  purpose  of  interviewing  the  governor  in  regard  to  his  colonization  pi-oject.  Governor  Alvanido  was 
pleased  with  the  intentions  of  the  old  pioneer,  for  he  saw  that  Sutter's  settlement  would  be  a  strong 
defense  on  their  frontier,  where  hostile  Indians  annoyed  the  Californians  exceedingly,  and  kept  them 
pretty  well  confined  to  the  strip  of  land  along  the  coast,  where  all  their  .settlements  were  located.  The 
San  Joafpiin  and  Sacramento  rivers  were  on  the  extreme  frontier,  and  no  attempt  had  been  ma^e  by  the 
Californians  t<j  occupy  the  valley,  because  of  the  ho.stility  to  them  of  the  native  tril)es.  Sutter's  settle- 
^nient,  then,  was  just  what  they  desired  ;  and  Alvanulo  assured  him  that,  if  he  would  make  a  selection 
of  land  on  the  Saci-ameuto  river,  and  occupy  it  one  year,  he  woulil  be  given  a  title  to  the  tract,  be  in- 
vested with  Me.\ican  citizenship,  anil  be  made  a  ci\il  and  military  authority  in  that  department. 

Sutter  then  retii-ed  to  Yerba  Buena,  dispatched  the  brig  back  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  purchased 
some  launches,  chartered  a  small  schooner  called  the  Isabella,  and  commenced  the  voyage  through  the 
bays  and  up  the  Sacramento  river.  Having  penetrated  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  Feather  river,  he  was 
met  by  a  mutiny  on  the  part  of  the  crew,  who,  not  liking  the  appeai-ance  of  the  natives  and  the  isola- 
tion from  civilization  a  settlement  in  the  unoccupied  valley  indicated,  demanded  that  they  be  i>erniitted 
.  to  take  the  schooner  back  to  Yei-ba  Buena.  Sutter  was  perplexed,  and  told  them  he  would  give  them 
an  answer  in  the  morning.  The  order  to  drop  down  the  stream  which  he  gave  the  next  morning  was 
obeyed  with  alacrity,  and  no  opposition  was  manifested  even  when  he  ascended  the  American  river  a 
few  miles.  On  the  south  bank  of  this  stream  he  disembarked  his  effects,  erected  tents  for  shelter,  placed 
his  thi'ee  cannon  in  position  for  defense,  and  then  called  his  colon}'  around  him.  This  was  on  the  twelfth 
of  August,  1S39.     His  little  pai'ty  consisted  of  eight  Kanakas,  two  of  whom  had  wives,  and  six  white 
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men,  some  of  them  mechanics,  uud  upon  wliom  lie  liad  placed  liis  cJiief  reliance  both  in  Imilding  up  his 
.settlement  and  in  defending  and  preserving  it  from  destruction  by  the  savages.  These  six  were  the  dis- 
contented ones,  and  to  them  Sutter  addressed  himself.  He  .said  that  he  had  now  settled  him.self  where 
he  proposed  to  stay  ;  that  if  they  did  not  desire  or  were  afraid  to  remain  with  him  and  the  others,  they 
were  at  full  liberty  to  return  to  Yerba  Buena  in  the  Isabella'  which  he  intended  to  send  below  in  the 
morning.  With  these  words  he  left  them  ;  but  what  was  the  tumult  of  emotions  in  his  heart  (  For 
nearly  a  year  and  a  half  had  lie  bent  every  eflbrt  and  directed  every  energy  to  stand  where  he  was  that 
night.  Dangers  had  been  encountered,  liardshijis  enduied,  and  difficulties  overcome,  that  he  might 
plant  the  seed  of  civilization  in  this  lovely  valley  ;  and  now,  on  the  threshold  of  his  hope.s,  in  the  very 
door  of  his  ambition,  he  was  threatened  with  a  complete  annihilation  of  his  dream  by  the  desertion  of 
those  ujion  whom  he  had  placed  his  chief  reliance.  It  was  a  bitter  thought,  and  the  sturdy  old  pioneer 
never  after  referred  to  that  moment  without  showing  a  trace  of  the  emotion  that  then  tilled  his  heart. 
Wlien  the  time  came  for  the  schooner  to  sail,  tliree  of  the  men  announced  their  intention  to  remain, 
and  the  three  deserters  were  allowed  to  depart  with  but  few  regrets.  The  place  was  named  New  Hel- 
vetia, in  honor  of  Sutter's  native  land,  aikl  thus  began  the  tir.st  settlement  in  this  vast  valley. 

The  trials  and  trium]ihs  of  that  first  year  were  many.  Through  dangers  from  without  and  jealousv 
from  within,  through  disappointments  and  vexations  incident  to  a  pioneer  colony,  Captain  Sutter's  care- 
ful management  brought  them  in  safety  ;  and  the  next  year  found  him  securely  settled,  with  the  nego- 
tiations on  foot  for  acquiring  a  Mexican  title  to  his  land.  By  promptly  resenting  any  insult,  he  so 
impressed  the  natives  with  his  inclination  and  ability  to  punish  them  for  any  outrage  as  to  deter  them 
from  stealing  his  stock,  or  interfering  with  his  settlement  in  any  way.  Some  of  these  difficulties  with 
the  Indians,  and  other  incidents,  are  told  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Morse,  to  whom  they  were  related  by  Sutter 
himself.  He  says  : — "  Their  intercour.se  was  at  once  distinguished  by  acts  of  kindness,  by  freedom  of 
communication,  and  e\en  by  manifesting  an  intei'est  in  sharing  some  of  the  toils  and  hardships  of  the 
colonists.  By  this  conduct,  they  acquired  the  confidence  of  the  captain  and  his  associates,  and  lulled 
them  into  a  conviction  of  security  that  came  near  fixing  their  fate  forever.  Indeed,  nothing  rescued 
them  from  a  wily  and  malignant  plot  of  assassination  but  the  superior  instinct  and  vigilance  of  an 
immense  bull-dog  belonging  to  the  captain,  and  who.se  claims  as  an  integral  and  fortunate  portion  of  thn 
colony  have  been  almost  criminally  overlooked. 

"A  few  of  the  most  daring  Indians  had  determined,  a.s  soon  as  they  discovei-ed  a  sufficient  lack  of 
caution  on  the  part  of  the  whites,  to  steal  upon  them  in  the  night  with  such  a  force  as  to  enable  them  to 
murder  the  entire  company  at  a  single  blow.  In  the  daytime  they  were  around  the  camp,  exhibiting  a 
kindness,  a  familiarity,  and  a  general  friendliness  which  was  rapidly  conciliating  the  good  will  of  the 
colonists,  and,  for  the  time  being,  oven-uled  the  suspicions  of  the  faithful  bull-dog.  So  well  did  they 
perform  their  part  in  the  maturing  conspiracy,  that  the  captain  and  his  friends  began  to  welcome  night 
and  sleep  without  the  disagi-eealile  necessity  of  a  constant  sentinelship.  This  was  recognized  with  a 
sort  of  savage  congeniality  by  the  villainous  oonspii-ators.  They  watched  its  progress  with  the  eager- 
ness of  fiends,  and  yet  were  never  surprised  into  a  betrayal  of  their  own  feelings.  One  precaution  after 
another  was  abandoned,  until  little  sliow  of  suspicion  was  evinced  ;  and  then  the  Indians  prepared  for 
the  contemplated  slaughter.  Fui'nisliing  themselves  with  hunting-knives,  procured  from  the  soutliern 
tribes  in  trade,  they  sallied  o«t  one  night,  at  an  hour  when  all  was  silent  and  quiet  in  the  camp  of  the 
colonists,  and  stealthfuUy  crawled  up  towards  the  tents.  All  thus  far  was  most  promising  to  their 
appetite  for  vengeance  and  plunder.  Every  one  of  the  tired  colonists  was  burietl  in  sleep,  while  the 
approaching  muixlerei'S  liad  stolen,  in  pei-fect  secinity,  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  intende<l  victims  :  and 
the  ringleader,  in  advance   of  the  wst,  was  about  crawling  into  the  mouth  of  the  old  captain's  t«nt. 
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Fortunately  for  the  uiisuspectuig  adventurers,  who  were  upon  the  veiy  verge  of  an  awful  slaughter, 
there  was  a  friendly  sentinel  about  that  never  slept,  whose  instinct  was  the  watchword  of  fidelity,  and 
whose  sense  of  danger  could  be  aroused  where  stillness  reigned.  Thus  was  it  with  the  noble  old  bull-dog 
refen-ed  to.  Close  to  his  master's  tent,  concealed  from  view  by  darkness  of  night,  he  watched  the  move- 
ments of  the  murdei-ous  wretches  until  he'could  stand  their  impudence  no  longer,  and  then,  selecting  the 
boldest  one,  he  pounced  upon  him  without  a  bark  or  growl,  and  sinking  liis  teeth  into  a  protuberant 
angle  of  his  body,  he  put  the  speediest  possible  end  to  the  conspiracy.  The  air  was  instantly  filled  with 
the  piteous  yells  of  the  ringleader,  whose  misery  and  torment,  and  the  cause  thereof,  the  accom- 
plices did  not  stop  to  investigate.  The  camp  was,  of  coui-se,  aroused  ;  and  whoever  has  observed  or 
experienced  the  power  of  a  bull-dog's  grip,  can  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  the  Indian  attempting  his 
escape.  Instinct,  which  in  this  ca.se  was  a  sort  of  aposieriori  argument,  induced  the  villain  to  throw 
away  his  intended  instrument  of  destruction,  and,  assuming  a  less  criminal  intent,  get  some  of  the 
captain's  men  to  choke  off  the  dog.  In  this  he  succeeded  so  well  as  to  escape  the  punishment  due  him; 
and  twice  afterwards  were  similar  stratagems  concocted,  and  each  time  defeated  through  the  sagacity  of 
this  noble  animal.  The  nature  of  the  conspiracies  were  revealed  to  the  captain  subsequently  by  his 
civilized  and  educated  Indians. 

"  Before  Captain  Sutter  came  up  the  river,  he  purchased  a  number  of  horses  and  cattle  from  the 
rancho  of  Senor  Martinez,  but  it  was  with  gi-eat  difficulty  that  he  succeeded  in  getting  liis  stock  up  to 
his  station.  The  Indians  were  so  troublesome  that  he  hatl  to  detail  almost  the  whole  of  his  force  from 
the  camp,  and  then  they  could  barely  accomplish  the  undertaking.  They  did,  however,  finally  get  to 
their  new  home  about  five  hundred  head  of  cattle,  fifty  hoi-ses  and  a  manada  of  twenty-five  mares. 

"  Prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  stock,  they  had  subsisted  principally  upon  game — elk,  deer,  bear,  etc. — 
which  existed  in  great  abundance,  and  which  probably  constituted  the  principal  subsistence  of  Captain 
Joseph  Walker  in  the  year  1833. 

"After  the  captain  had  got  his  stock  together,  and  after  he  had  succeeded  in  getting  the  natives  to 
render  him  some  assistance,  he  began  to  lay  out  different  and  more  substantial  plans  for  the  future.  The 
site  first  selected  he  did  not  feel  satisfied  with,  and  accordingly  changed  his  location  from  the  bank  of  the 
American  up  to  tlif  present  location  of  the  old  foi-t.  With  the  Indians  and  his  own  men,  he  soon  made 
enough  adobes  to  build  one  good-sized  house  and  two  small  ones  within  the  gi'ounds  afterwards  enclo-sed 
by  the  walls  of  the  fort.  His  Kanakas  built  themselves  thi-ee  glass  houses,  such  as  thej'  were  in  the 
habit  of  living  in  at  the  Sandwich  Islands.  These  houses,  which  were  subsequently  burned,  afforded 
them  very  comfortable  quarters  during  their  first  rainy  season  or  winter. 

"  At  the  same  time  that  he  was  prosecuting  these  important  and  very  commendable  improvements 
at  the  fort,  he  was  also  employing  a  number  of  his  friendly  Indians  in  opening  a  road  direct  to  the 
Sacramento  where  it  was  intersected  by  the  American.  After  completing  this  road  of  communication, 
which  required  a  vast  deal  of  labor,  on  account  of  the  almost  impenetrable  chapparel  through  which  the 
road  had  to  be  cut,  he  named  his  landing-place  upon  the  main  river  his  Embarcadero — now  the  city  of 
Sacramento." 

The  fii"st  company  of  overland  emigrants  reached  California  in  1841,  among  the  number  Iwing  Gen. 
John  Bidwell,  of  Chico,  and  the  late  Capt.  C^harles  M.  Weber,  of  Stockton.  Mr.  Bidwell  became  secretary 
and  general  advisor  to  Captain  Sutt«r,  and  remained  with  him  about  six  years.  It  was  after  the  arrival 
of  this  company  that  the  famous  fort  was  built,  enclosing  the  large  adobe  bviilding  previously  erected,  the 
ruins  of  which  may  still  be  seen  and  are  faithfully  portrayed  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  In  1842, 
Sutter  made  another  settlement  on  the  'west  bank  of  Feather  river,  which  place  he  called  Hock  Farm, 
after  a  lai-ge  Indian  village  that  stood  there.     Here  he  removed   a  large  band  of  cattle  and  hoi-ses,  and 
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made  this  his  principal  stock-farm,  the  range  embracing  that  part  of  Sutter  county  south  of  the  Butte 
mountains.  In  1850,  Sutter  took  up  his  residence  at  Hock  Farm,  and  made  it  his  home  for  many 
yeai-s.  He  lived  in  Pennsylvania  the  few  years  preceding  his  death,  which  occuiTed  in  1880,  having 
become  impoverished  through  his  inability  to  fathom  the  ways  of  the  American  swindler. 

A  little  later,  in  1842,  Sutter  settled  Nicolaus  Altgeier  on  the  east  Lank  of  the  Feather  i-iver, 
where  the  town  of  Nicolaus  now  stands,  and  where  he  lived  till  the  day  of  his  death.  The  settlement 
of  Theodoi-e  Cordua  on  the  site  of  the  city  of  Marysville,  soon  followed  in  1842.  Cordua,  who  occupied 
the  land  under  a  lease  from  Sutter,  called  it  New  Mecklenburg,  and  made  a  stock-farm  of  it,  and  to  some 
extent  a  trading-post.  He  obtained  more  or  less  otter,  beaver,  and  other  skins  from  passing  tradei's 
and  luinters,  and  frequently  went  to  Yerba  Buena  to  exchange  them  for  goods,  navigating  the  rivers,  and 
sometimes  the  bays,  in  a  large  canoe.  He  became  a  Mexican  citizen  in  1844,  and  obtained  a  grant  of 
land  embraced  between  the  Yuba  and  the  Houcut,  Feather  river  and  the  foot-hills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada. 
Cordua  amassed  considerable  wealth,  but  lost  it,  became  discouraged  and  broken-down  in  health,  and 
went  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  where  he  died. 

The  first  settlement  made  after  that  at  New  Helvetia,  and  before  Hock  Farm  was  established,  was 
that  of  John  Sinclair,  in  1841,  about  two  miles  northeast  of  Sutter's  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
American  river.  This  was  made  in  the  interest  of  Capt.  Eliab  Grimes  and  his  nephew,  Hiram  Grimes, 
to  whom  Sutter  afterwards  conveyed  the  land.  It  was  a  good  stock-farm,  and  is  now  known  as  the 
Rancho  del  Paso. 

In  1842,  three  settlements  were  made  besides  those  at  Nicolaiis,  Hock  Farm  and  Marysville,  those 
having  all  been  on  Sutter's  property.  They  were  William  Gordon  on  Cache  Creek,  J.  E.  Wolfskill  on 
Puto  creek,  and  Manuel  Baca  and  Felipe  Pena,  at  the  present  town  of  Vacaville.  Mr.  Gordon  was  an 
old  trapper  and  had  come  to  Los  Angeles  from  New  Mexico  in  1841.  He  died  in  Lake  county  in  1876. 
A  grant  was  made  to  Charles  W.  Flugge  in  the  north  end  of  Sutter  county,  which  was  afterwards  pur- 
chased by  Thomas  O.  Larkin,  who  failed  in  an  effort  to  have  it  located  in  the  mining  regions. 

In  1843,  Thomas  M.  Hardy  located  on  a  grant  to  him  of  six  leagues,  situated  on  Cache  creek, 
between  Gordon's  line  and  the  Sacramento.  His  nide  hut  was  erected  opposite  the  mouth  of  Feather 
river,  on  the  site  of  the  town  of  Fremont.  He  was  an  Englishman,  and  during  the  American  conquest 
aided  the  Mexicans.  He  died  in  1849.  The  same  year,  also,  William  Knight  settled  in  Yolo  county. 
He  was  from  Baltimore,  had  gi-aduated  in  the  study  of  medicine,  lived  at  Santa  Fe,  where  he  became  a 
Mexican  citizen,  and  pushed  on  to  Los  Angeles  in  1841.  Knight's  Landing  on  the  Sacramento  and 
Knight's  Ferry  on  the  Stanislaus  both  received  their  names  from  this  gentleman,  who  died  in  Novem- 
ber, 1849. 

It  was  in  1843  that  John  Bidwell,  Peter  Lassen  and  James  Bruheim  pursued  a  party  bound  for 
Oregon  as  far  as  Red  Bluff,  and  i-ecovered  some  stolen  animals.  On  his  return,  in  March,  Mr.  Bidwell 
made  a  map  of  the  upper  Sacramento  valley,  on  wliich  most  of  the  streams  were  laid  down  and  have 
since  borne  the  names  then  given  them.  From  this  Peter  Lassen  selected  his  grant  on  Deer  creek,  in 
Tehama  county,  and  started  to  go  there  in  December,  but  did  not  reach  there  until  the  next  February, 
having  camped  at  the  Butte  mountains.  This  was  the  lii-st  settlement  north  of  the  Sutter  grant,  that  is, 
north  of  Cordua  at  Marysville.  Lassen's  ranch  became  a  well-known  landmark  in  the  next  few  years. 
From  this  point  Fremont  stai-ted  for  Oregon  in  the  spring  of  1846,  and  Peter  himself  guided  Lieutenant 
Gillesjjie,  a  few  days  later,  in  search  of  the  Pathfinder,  and  overtook  him  that  menun-able  night  on  the 
bank  of  Klamath  lake.  He  laid  out  the  Lassen  road  for  emigrants,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  great  Lassen 
peak,  that  stately  monument  of  nature  that  rears  its  snowy  head  so  loftily  but  a  few  miles  to  the  north 
of  his  old  home.      He   removed  to   Honey  Lake   valley  in   1857,  and  built  liini   another  pioneer  home. 
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meeting  his  deatli  in  1859  at  the  hands  of  tlie  Pi  Ute  Indians  in  the  mountains  north  of  Pyramid  lake. 
When  that  section  was  created  a  county,  in  1863,  it  received  the  name  of  the  old  pioneer. 

A  party  arrived  from  across  the  plains  in  1S43,  coming  by  the  way  of  Fort  Boise  and  Pit  river, 
following  down  the  we.st  side  of  the  Sacramento,  which  they  crossed  below  the  mouth  of  Stony  creek. 
Among  these  was  Pearson  B.  Beading,  afterwards  major  in  the  California  battalion  during  the  American 
conquest.  This  gentleman  sketched  the  country  lying  about  the  mouth  of  Stony  creek.  He  was  not  a 
Mexican  citizen,  and,  therefore,  gave  the  map  to  a  Mexican  woman,  the  wife  of  Di-.  Stokes,  of  Monterej', 
who  obtained  a  grant  of  four  leagues  and  gave  one-half  to  Mr.  Beading.  It  was  first  settled  on  by  a 
man  named  Bryant  in  1846.  Major  Beading  procured  a  grant  for  himself  on  Cottonwood  creek,  in 
Shasta  county,  and  sent  a  man  named  Julian  to  locate  on  jt  in  184.5.  Mr.  Beading  settled  there  in 
1847,  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  California.  Beading's  ranch  was  a  noted  place  in  the  days  of 
early  mining,  and  the  major  vainly  endeavored  to  make  a  large  city  there  during  the  Tiinity  excite- 
ment of  18.50. 

Another  emigi-aiit  party  came  in  from  the  north  in  184.3,  among  wlioui  was  L.  W.  Hastings,  a 
civil  engineer,  who  laid  out  a  number  of  California  towns  in  the  early  days.  They  had  crossed  the 
liiains  to  Oregon  the  year  before,  guided  liy  the  well-known  inovnitain  man,  Stejihen  H.  Meek.  This 
was  the  fii-st  regular  train  of  emigi-ants,  consisting  of  families  and  using  wagons,  tliat  had  made  the 
overland  jonmey.  Their  wagons  were  abandoned  at  Fort  Hall,  from  which  point  they  used  pack- 
animals,  by  way  of  the  Snake  and  Columbia  rivers,  to  the  Willamette  valley.  That  -vNinter,  Mr.  Hast- 
ings laid  out  Oregon  City,  as  agent  for  Dr.  McLaughlin.  In  the  spring  of  1843,  Mr.  Hastings  and 
others  became  dissatisfied  with  Oregon,  and  Meek  piloted  them  to  California  by  the  old  Hudson  Bay 
trail,  through  Sluista  valley  and  down  the  Sacramento.  Near  Cottonwood  creek,  in  Shasta  county,  they 
had  a  little  difficulty  with  Indians,  on  account  of  a  theft  conmiitted,  in  which  an  Indian  was  shot.  As 
they  progi-essed  southward  their  reputation  seemed  to  precede  them,  and  when  they  reached  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  present  town  of  Colusa,  they  encountered  a  large  array  of  savages,  apparently  as.sembled 
with  hostile  intent.  Meek  had  been  used  to  the  summary  manner  of  treating  Indians  in  vogue  among 
the  tra]>])ei-s  of  the  Bocky  mountains,  and,  with  several  others,  fired  a  volley  into  the  crowd  of  natives, 
that  put  them  to  ignominious  flight,  a  few  being  killed.  When  the  party  arrived  at  New  Helvetia 
they  reported  that  they  had  been  attacked  by  Indians,  and  Sutter  marched  against  them  with  a  force  of 
forty  men,  chieflj-  Indians  in  his  employ  whom  he  had  taught  the  use  of  fireamis,  and  punished  them 
severely.     These  Indians  were  of  the  Willey  tribe. 

In  1844,  a  number  of  locations  were  made  in  tlie  valley.  Edward  A.  Farwell  and  Thomas  Fallon 
settled  on  the  Farwell  gi-ant,  in  Butte  county.  Thomas  O.  Larkin,  United  States  consul  at  Monterey, 
having  secured  a  grant  of  ten  leagues  for  his  children,  emjiloyed  Mr.  Bid  well  to  locate  it  for  him,  and 
that  gentleman  selected  the  land  in  Colu.sa  county  in  July.  It  was  fii-st  settled  in  the  fall  of  1846,  by 
John  S.  Williams,  in  the  employ  of  Larkin.  Samuel  Neal  and  David  Dutton  settled  on  Butt«  ci-eek, 
seven  miles  south  of  Chico.  William  Dickey,  Sanders  and  Yates  settled  on  the  Dickey  gi-ant,  on  Chico 
creek— the  present  property  of  Hon.  John  Bidwell.  The  same  year,  A.  G.  Toomes,  B.  H.  Thomes,  Job 
F.  Dye,  William  G.  Chard  and  Josiah  Belden  selected  and  received  grants  for  land  in  Tehama  county,  on 
which  they  settled  the  following  spring.  The  gi-ant  to  S.  J.  Hensley,  in  Butte  county,  was  al.so  located 
upon  in  the  spring  of  184.5,  by  James  W.  Marshall,  the  discoverer  of  gold,  and  Northgrave. 

South  of  the  Sutter  grant  but  few  settlements  were  made  at  that  early  date,  the  Americans  prefer- 
ring the  upper  end  of  the  valley.  William  Daylor  settled  on  the  Sheldon  grant,  on  Cosumne  river,  still 
known  as  the  Daylor  ranch,  a  map  of  which  was  fii-st  ma<le  by  Dr.  Sandels  in  1843.  Charles  M.  Weber, 
then  keeping  store  in  San  Jose,  having  obtained,  through  Guillermo  Gulnac,  a  grant  where  the  present 
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city  of  Stocktiin  stands,  Thomas  Lindsay  was  engaged  to  locate  there  in  August,  1844.  He  was  killed 
l>y  Indians  that  winter,  and  Stitter,  upon  liis  return  from  aiding  Micheltorena  in  the  war  with  Castro, 
the  following  spring,  punished  tlie  perpetrators,  a  number  of  thein  being  killed,  as  was  also  a  member  of 
Sutter's  party — Juan  Baca,  a  relative  of  the  Bacas  of  Vacaville,  and  a  son  of  an  ex-governor  of  New 
Mexico.  After  the  American  conquest,  Captain  Weber  settled  thei'e  permanently  and  laid  out  a  town 
whii-h  he  called  Tuleburg,  but  afterwards  rechristened  Stockton,  in  honor  of  the  tiery  conqueror  of 
California. 

Pablo  Gutierez,  a  vaciuero  in  the  employ  of  Captain  Sutter,  obtained  a  gi-ant  of  live  leagues  on  the 
nortli  side  of  Bear  river,  and  settled  thei'e  in  1844.  That  winter  he  was  executed  as  a  .spy,  having  been 
captured  while  can-ying  dispatches  from  Sutter  to  Micheltorena.  His  grant  and  cattle  were  sold  at 
auction  by  Captain  Sutter,  as  magistrate,  and  were  purchased  by  William  Johnson  and  Sebastian  Kyser, 
for  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  This  place  was  thereafter  known  as  Johnson's  ranch,  and  was  a  great 
landmark  in  the  early  days.  Opposite  this  grant,  on  the  south  side  of  Bear  river,  Theodore  Sicard,  a 
French  sailor  who  had  first  come  to  California  in  1835,  and  who  had  been  Sutter's  supeiintendent  in 
1842-3  at  Hook  Farm,  settled  upon  a  gi-ant  of  four  leagues  of  land  in  1845. 

At  the  time  the  Castro  rebellion  was  inaugurated,  in  the  fall  of  1844,  tliere  were  pending  before 
tlie  Mexii;an  autliorities  a  large  number  of  gi-ants  in  the  upper  end  of  the  valley,  including  the  second 
grant  to  Captain  Sutter.  The  settlers  and  applicants  in  that  section  viewed  with  alarm  the  probable 
overthrow  of  the  power  theii-  interests  i-equired  should  be  maintained,  at  least  \intil  their  grants  had 
been  legally  made  and  ratified.  When,  therefore,  Micheltorena  appealed  to  Sutter  for  aid  to  put  down 
tlie  rebellion  of  Castro,  that  gentleman  imposed  the  condition  that  all  the  applications  for  grants  which 
he,  as  magistrate,  should  approve,  were  to  be  considered  as  granted,  and  that  a  general  title,  at  that 
time  conferred  Viy  the  governor,  should  be  considered  as  binding  as  a  formal  grant.  On  these  terms  the 
settlers  joined  Sutter  and  marched  to  the  aid  of  Governor  Micheltorena.  How  the  war  was  ended  and 
the  governor  expelled  from  California,  is  a  well-known  matter  of  history.  This  general  title  and  the  gi-ants 
claimed  under  it  were  not  confirmed  by  the  United  States  courts,  when,  in  after  years,  title  was  sought 
from  the  government. 

A  large  train  of  immigrants  came  to  California  in  1844,  and  each  year  thereafter  saw  constantly- 
increasing  numbers  of  settlers  pouring  in  from  across  the  plains,  many  joining  the  American  forces  in 
the  war  for  the  conquest  of  California  immediately  upon  their  arrival.  The  majority  of  these  emigrants, 
many  of  whom  brought  their  families,  settled  at  various  points  in  the  valley,  Sutter's  fort,  however, 
being  looked  ujion  as  the  general  headquarters  and  rally ing-jjoiut  in  time  of  danger.  Not  oidy  was 
Sutter's  settlement  the  seed  of  civilization  that  took  root  and  has  developed  uito  the  splendid  growth  of 
to-day,  but  Sutter,  himself,  was  the  generous  jjatron  of  all  emigrants  seeking  a  home  in  the  valley.  By 
his  energy  and  enterprise  he  gathered  men  about  him  who  aided  in  the  development  of  the  resources  of 
the  country,  and  when  strong  enough  to  do  so,  branched  out,  as  we  have  seen,  and  made  companion 
settlements,  still  relying  upon  Sutter  for  aid  and  protection.  He  gathered  the  Indians  about  him  and 
taught  them  how  to  till  the  soil,  herd  cattle,  use  the  mechanic's  tools  and  engage  in  manufacturing.  He 
covered  the  valley  witli  cattle,  horses,  and  sheeji  ;  first  subdued  to  the  yoke  of  the  plow  the  unbroken 
soil,  and  tilled  the  air  with  pei-fume  from  the  ripening  gi-ain.  He  made  brick,  built  a  woolen-mill, 
where  cloth  was  manufactured,  established  blacksmith  and  wagon-shops,  built  a  grist-mill  and  saw-mill, 
erected  a  strong  fort,  on  the  walls  of  which  were  planted  cannon,  and  trained  a  body  of  natives  in  the 
use  of  firearms,  to  serve  as  a  defense  in  case  of  danger,  and  was  always  ready  to  make  his  place  a  iiari)or 
of  refuge  for  the  surrounding  settlers  when  threatened  by  Indian  outbreaks  or  by  hostility  of  the  Cali- 
fornians.     To  him,  then,  is  due  the  highest  meed  of  praise  of  all    the   jiioneers  of  California,  and  though 
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not  the  man  whom  accident  led  to  pick  up  the  first  piece  of  gold,  yet  ought  he  to  be  honored  as  the  true 
discoverer — the  one  through  whose  energy  and  sacrifice  a  condition  of  affaire  was  created  which  led 
directly  to  the  discovery,  and  made  that  discovery  valuable. 
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THE  DISCOVERY  OF  GOLD  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

BY  HARRY  L.  WELLS. 

History  fails  to  inform  iis  of  a  time  wheu  gold  was  unknown.  The  i-esearches  of  the  achieologist 
convince  us  that,  in  the  dim  twilight  of  civilization,  jewels  and  the  precious  metals  were  unknown  or 
unapy)reciated,  but  the  earliest  authentic  records  that  now  e.xist  of  the  most  ancient  civilized  nations 
speak  of  gold  being  used,  both  as  a  commercial  medium  and  an  ornament.  The  gi-eat  Pharaohs  of 
Egypt  procured  it  in  the  Zabarah  mountains  in  great  quantities,  and  of  this  gold  were  made  the  orna- 
ments of  which  the  children  of  Israel  spoiled  the  Egyptians  when  they  fled  from  the  land,  as  well  as  the 
golden  calf  that  Aaron  set  up  for  the  discontented  people  to  worship  at  the  ba.se  of  the  holy  mountain 
of  Sinai.  In  the  reign  of  Solomon,  one  of  the  most  splendid  and  magnificent  the  world  has  ever  known, 
gold  abounded  in  gi-eat  profusion,  and  was  wrought  into  ornaments  and  vessels  for  the  temple  with 
astonishing  prodigality.  This  was  the  celebrated  gold  of  Ophir,  brought  by  the  Phoenicians  and  Jews 
from  that  unknown  land  of  Ophir,  whose  location  is  a  ])uzzle  to  historians.  From  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  a  voyage  thither  and  return  consumed  three  years,  and  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  on  the  south- 
east coast  of  Africa  or  in  the  East  Indies.  In  the  Ural  mountains,  that  still  vield  their  yellow  treasui-e, 
gold  was  being  mined  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  and  ancient  Ethiopia  and  Nubia  added  their  contribu- 
tions to  the  precious  store.  The  Romans  procured  it  in  the  Pyrenees  and  in  the  provinces  of  Italy  bor- 
dering on  the  Alps,  while  the  Athenians  obtained  it  in  Thessaly  and  the  island  of  Thasos.  The  ancient 
Spaniards  washed  the  golden  burden  of  the  river  Tagus,  while  the  nations  of  Eastern  Asia  found  it  in 
abundance  in  their  own  country. 

At  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  America  and  the  opening  to  Europe  of  the  vast  store  of  treasure 
accumulated  by  the  Aztecs  and  Incas,  as  well  as  the  inexhaustible  mines,  the  estimated  sujijdy  in  Europe 
was  but  .$170,000,000.  Its  production  had,  to  a  great  degree,  ceased,  so  that  only  enough  was  annually 
added  to  replace  the  loss  by  wear  and  usage.  For  years,  the  alchemists  had  been  endeavoring  to  trans- 
mute the  baser  metals  into  gold,  many  of  them  claiming  to  have  succeeded,  and  were  pei-secuted  by  the 
ignorant,  credulous  and  bigoted  populace  for  witchcraft  and  being  in  league  with  the  devU  ;  and  long 
after  the  great  store-house  of  America  was  thrown  open  did  these  deluded  and  deluding  scientists  pui-sue 
the  ignis /atutis  of  gold.  Humboldt  estimated  the  quantity  of  gold  sent  from  America  from  the  time 
Columbus  planted  the  cross  on  San  Domingo  until  Coi-tez  conquered  Mexico,  in  1521,  at  $270,000 
annually,  but  from  that  time  the  golden  stream  that  flowed  into  Spain  made  that  nation  the  richest  in 
Europe.  An  idea  of  the  vast  quantity  possessed  by  the  natives,  and  used  chiefly  for  ornaments,  can  be 
had  from  the  statement  that  the  celebrated  Pizarro  received  for  the  ransom  of  the  captured  Inca,  in 
Peru,  a  room  full  of  gold,  that  is  estimated  to  have  been  of  the  value  of  $15,480,710.  The  discovery 
of  the  great  silver-mines  of  Potosi,  in  1545,  added  to  the  vast  mineral  wealth  that  poured  into  Spain 
from  Mexico,  Peru  and  the  East  Indies. 

Although  gold  is  found  in  small  quantities  in  nearly  every  country,  the  three  great  centere  of  pro- 
duction are  California  and  the  western  states  and  territories,  Australia,  and  Russian  Siberia.     Gold  is 
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found  in  considei-able  ([uantities  in  Italy,  Austria,  Hungary,  Ural  mountains,  Siberia,  China,  Japan, 
India  and  the  Indian  Archipelago,  Borneo,  and  the  other  large  islands  of  that  group,  Austi-alia,  New  Zea- 
■  land  and  Africa,  and  in  small  quantities  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  England,  Wales,  Fi-ance,  Spain,  Switzerland, 
CJermany,  Russia  in  Europe,  and,  in  fact,  in  nearly  every  land  in  the  Old  World.  In  the  western  hemi- 
sphere it  is  found  and  mined  in  Brazil,  and  from  Chili,  following  up  the  Andes,  Cordilleras,  Rocky, 
Sierra,  and  connecting  chains  of  mountains,  clear  into  British  Columbia,  and  now,  by  recent  dLscoveries, 
even  in  Alaska.  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  add  their  quota,  while  the  Appalachian  gold-fields,  running 
through  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama  and  Tennessee,  have  yielded  a  golden 
treasure  since  the  first  discovery  was  made,  in  1 799,  in  Cabannis  county,  North  Carolina. 

UntU  the  discovery  in  California,  followed  by  Australia  three  years  lat«r,  Russia  was  the  gi-eatest 
producer  in  the  world.  The  home  of  big  nuggets  seems  to  l>e  in  A\istralia,  where  were  found  the  gi-eat 
Ballarat  nugget  of  2,217  oz.  16  dwts.,  valued  $50,000,  and  exliibited  at  the  gi-eat  Paris  Exposition,  and 
the  still  larger  one,  called  the  Sarah  Sands,  weighing  233  lbs.  4  oz.  troy.  The  first  di.scovery  of  the 
metal  in  Australia  Wius  made  in  1839,  but  the  government  otiicials,  fearing  the  efiect  upon  the  45,000 
convicts  there,  caused  it  to  be  kept  a  secret.  Several  times  was  the  fact  that  gold  lay  hidden  in  the 
soil  ascertained  and  the  knowledge  suppressed,  but  at  last,  in  1851,  E.  H.  Hargreaves  returned  there 
from  the  mines  of  California,  prospected  on  the  river  Macquarie,  in  New  Soiith  Wales,  and  made  the 
discoveiy  that  brought  thousands  thither,  and  to  the  still  richer  mines  of  Victoria,  and  added  millions  to 
the  world's  .store  of  precious  metals. 

The  estimated  production  of  gold  in  the  United  States,  from  1848  to  1873,  is  $1,240,750,000,  of 
which  California  gave  $995,800,000. 

Blake  gives  the  following  table  of  the  gold-yield  of  the  world  for  the  year  1867  : — 

California $25,000,000 

Nevada 6,000,000 

Oregon  and  Washington  Territory 3,000,000 

Idaho 5.000,000 

Montana 12,000,000 

Arizona 500,000 

New  Mexico 300,000 

Colorado 2,000,000 

Utah  and  Appalachians 2,700,000 

Total  for  the  United  States $56,500,000 

British  Columbia 2,000,000 

Canada  and  Nova  Scotia 560,000 

Mexico 1,000,000 

Brazil 1,000,000 

Chili 500,000 

Bolivia 300,000 

Peru 500,000 

Venezuela,    Columbia,    Central    America,    Cuba  and    Santo 

Domingo 3,000,000 

Australia 31,550,000 

New  Zealand 6,000,000 

Russia 15,000,000 
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Austria 1,175,000 

Spain , 8,000 

Italy 95,000 

France 80,000 

Great  Britain 12,000 

Africa 900,000 

Borneo  and  East  Indies 5,000,000 

China,  Japan,  Central  Asia,  Roumania  and  other  unenumer- 

ated  sources 5,000,000 

Total $130,180,000 

One  of  the  chief  allurements  possessed  by  the  unknown  country  to  the  northwest  of  Mexico,  to 
Cortez  and  other  explorei-s,  was  its  supposed  richness  in  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones.  In  his  letter 
to  Charles  V.  of  Spain,  in  1524,  Cortez  speaks  of  this  unknown  land  "abounding  iu  pearls  and  gold." 
Still  later  the  not-over-veracious  chaplain,  Mr.  Fletcher,  who  chronicled  the  events  of  Sir  Francis 
Drake's  voyage  along  the  coast  in  1589,  in  speaking  of  the  country  just  north  of  the  bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco says,  "  There  is  no  part  of  earth  here  to  be  taken  up  wherein  there  is  not  a  reasonable  quantity  of 
gold  or  silver."  As  at  the  same  time,  in  the  month  of  June,  he  speaks  of  snow  and  weather  so  cold 
that  meat  froze  when  taken  from  the  fire,  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  climate  there 
and  knowing  that  snow  seldom  falls  in  winter  and  that  the  thermometer,  even  in  the  most  severe  sea- 
sons, sees  the  freezing  point  but  occasionally,  needs  not  be  assured  that  the  worthy  chaplain  was  addicted 
to  drawing  largely  upon  his  imagination  in  chronicling  events.  No  gold  has  ever  been  discovered  there, 
and  the  probable  possession  of  it  by  the  natives  may  have  been  the  foundation  for  his  assertion.  The 
opinion  that  the  precious  metals  existed  in  California  seems  never  to  have  entirely  died  out,  although  it 
lost  its  potent  influence  in  stimulating  exploration  and  conquest. 

J.  Ross  Browne,  in  his  report  to  Congress  in  1867,  says  :  — 

"  The  existence  of  gold  in  California  was  known  long  before  the  acquisition  of  that  territory  by  the 
United  States.  Placers  had  long  been  woi-ked  on  a  limited  scale  by  the  Indians,  but  the  priests  who 
had  established  the  missionary  settlements,  knowing  that  a  dissemination  of  the  discoveries  thus  made 
would  frustrate  their  plans  for  the  conversion  of  the  aboriginal  races,  discouraged,  by  all  means  in  their 
power,  the  prosecution  of  this  pursuit,  and  in  some  instances  suppressed  it  by  force.  As  early  as  Decem- 
ber, 1 843,  however,  Manuel  Castanares,  a  Mexican  oflicer,  made  strenuous  efforts  to  arouse  the  attention 
of  the  Mexican  government  to  the  importance  of  this  great  interest." 

The  first  actually  known  of  the  metals  was  the  reported  discovery,  as  eai-ly  as  1802.  of  silver  at 
Alizal,  in  Monterey  county. 

The  following  letter  is  an  important  document,  showing  that  Jedediah  S.  Smith  was  not  only  the 
first  white  man  to  come  overland  to  California,  but  that  he  was  also  the  discoverer  of  gold : — 

,,,         ,   n      ,  ,  ,     r.        r.       TT        •  Genoa,  Carson  Vallev,  September  18,  1860. 

Kdmund  Kandolpk,  asq.,  >ian  rraneisco: 

Friend  Randolph — I  have  just  been  reading  your  address  before  the  Society  of  Pioneers.     1  have 

known  of  the  J.  S.  Smith  you  mentioned,  by  reputation,  for  many  years.     Me  was  tfte  first  white  man. 

ilMt  ever  went  overland  from  tlie  Atlantic  States  to  California.     He  was  the  chief  trader  in  the  employ 

of  the  American  Fur  Company.     At  the  rendezvous  of  tlie  company,  on  Green  river,  near  tlie  South 

pass,  in  1825,  Smith  was  directed  to  take  charge  of  a  party  of  some  forty  men  (trappers)  and  penetrate 

the  country  west  of  Salt  Lake.     He  discovered  what  is  now  called  Humboldt  river.    He  called  it  Mary's 
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liver,  from  Jiis  Indian  wife  Mary.      It  has  always  been  known  as  Mary's  river  hy  mountain  men  since — 
a  name  which  it  should  retain  for  many  reasons. 

Smith  pushed  on  down  Mary's  river,  and  lieing  of  an  adventuresome  nature,  when  he  found  his  road 
clo.sed  by  high  mountains,  determined  to  see  what  kind  of  a  country  there  was  on  the  other  side.  It  is 
not  known  exacth'  where  he  crossed  the  Sierra  Nevada,  but  it  is  supposed  tliat  it  must  have  been  not 
far  from  whei-e  the  old  emigrant  road  crossed,  near  the  head  of  the  Truckee.  He  made  his  way  southerly 
after  entering  the  valley  of  Sacramento,  passed  through  San  Jose  and  down  as  low  as  San  Diego.  After 
recruiting  his  party  and  purchasing  a  large  number  of  horses,  he  cro.ssed  the  mountains  near  what  is 
known  as  Walker's  pass,  skirted  the  eastern  shore  of  the  mountains  till  near  what  is  now  known  as  Mono 
lake,  when  he  steered  an  east-by-north  course  for  Salt  lake.  On  thh  portiim,  of  his  route  lie  found 
placer  gold  in  quantities,  and  brought  much  of  it  with  him  to  the  encampment  on  Green  river. 

The  gold  that  he  brought  with  him,  together  with  his  description  of  the  country  he  had  passed 
through,  and  the  large  amount  of  furs,  pleased  the  agent  of  the  American  Fur  Company  so  well,  that 
he  directed  Smith  again  to  make  the  .same  trip,  wth  special  instructions  to  take  the  gold-fields  on  his 
return  and  thoroiighly  prospect  them.  It  was  on  this  trip  that  he  wrote  the  letter  to  Father  Duran. 
The  trip  was  successful  until  they  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  the  gold-mines,  east  of  the  mountains,  where 
in  a  battle  with  the  Indians,  Smith  and  nearly  all  his  men  were  killed.  A  few  of  the  party  escaped  and 
i-eached  the  encampment  on  Green  river.  This  defeat  damped  the  ardor  of  the  company  so  much  that 
they  never  looked  any  more  for  the  gold-mines. 

There  are  one  or  more  men  now  living  who  can  testify  to  the  truth  of  the  above  statement,  and 
who  can  give  a  fuller  statement  of  the  details  of  his  two  journeys  than  I  can. 

The  man  Smith  was  a  man  of  far  more  than  average  ability,  and  hail  a  better  education  than  falls 
to  the  lot  of  mountain  men.     Few  or  none  of  them  were  his  equals  in  any  respect. 

Thomas  Sprague. 

This  is  the  first  known  discovery  of  gold  in  Oalifoi-nia,  and  much  of  the  honor  that  is  showered  upon 
James  W.  Marshall  should  properly  fall  upon  this  intrepid  and  enterprising  pioneer  trapper,  Jedediah 
S.  Smith. 

In  1828,  at  San  Isador,  in  San  Diego  county,  and  in  1833,  in  the  western  limits  of  Santa  Clara 
county,  gold  was  also  discovered.  Gold  placers  were  discovered  in  1841,  near  the  mission  of  San  Fer- 
nando, forty-five  miles  north-east  of  Los  Angeles,  by  a  French  Canadian  named  Baptiste  Ruelle.  He 
had  for  many  years  been  a  trapper  in  the  Rocky  mountains,  whence  he  had  found  his  way  into  New 
Mexico,  and  there  learned  to  work  in  the  pla«er  mines.  He  continued  on  to  California,  and  in  1841 
made  the  discovery  referred  to.  The  mines  did  not  prove  sufficiently  rich  to  attract  attention,  and 
though  worked  by  half  a  hundred  men,  produced  on  the  average  but  about  six  thousand  dollai-s  an- 
nually. In  rare  instances  nuggets  were  found,  some  weighing  an  ounce,  but  the  average  wages  were 
about  twenty-five  cents  a  day.  When  visited  by  Dr.  John  Townsend  and  John  Bidwell,  in  March,  1845, 
these  mines  were  still  being  worked,  but  in  sucli  an  unprogressive  manner,  with  wooden  bowls,  that  in 
three  and  one-half  yeai-s  the  gi-avel-banks  Iiad  been  [>enetrat<'d  little  more  than  twenty-five  feet.  Baptiste 
Ruelle  went  to  Sutter's  fort  in  1844,  whei«  he  stayed  till  1848,  when,  after  working  in  the  mines  a 
short  time,  he  settled  on  Feather  river  above  the  Honcut,  and  there  lived  till  the  time  of  his  death. 

In  1842,  James  D.  Dana,  the  well-known  geologist,  visited  the  coast  with  the  Wilkes  Exploring 
Expedition,  and  wrote  later  as  follows : — 

"  The  gold  rocks  and  veins  of  quartz  were  ob-served  by  the  author  in  1842,  near  the  Umpqua  river, 
in  southern  Oregon,  and  pebbles  from  similar  rocks  were  met  with  along  the  shores  of  the  Sacmmento, 
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in  California,  and  the   resemblance   to   other  gold  districts  was  reiiiarkeil  ;  but  thei-e  was  no  opportunity 
of  exploiting  the  country  at  the  time." 

The  next  year,  Dr.  Sandels,  an  educated  Swedish  gentleman  of  much  expei-ience  in  the  mines  of 
South  America,  visited  Sutter's  Fort,  and  was  persuaded  by  Captain  Sutter  to  make  an  examination  of 
the  country  to  see  if  gold  did  not  exist  there.  The  Doctor  had  but  little  time  to  spare,  but  he  made  an 
excursion  up  the  Sacramento  river  as  far  as  the  site  of  Chico,  and  gave  the  opinion  that,  'Judging  from 
the  Butte  mountains,  I  believe  that  there  is  gold  in  the  country,  but  do  not  think  there  will  ever  be 
enough  found  to  pay  for  the  working." 

Gen.  John  Bidwell  narrowly  escaped  reaping  the  honors  of  a  gold  discoverer,  in  1844.  At  that  time 
he  was  in  charge  of  Sutter's  establishment  at  Hock  Fai-m,  and  under  him  was  a  Mexican  vaquero  named 
Pablo  Gutierez,  who  was  familiar  with  jilacer  mining  in  his  own  oountry.  He  one  day  informed  Bidwell 
that  in  the  foot-hills  on  Bear  river  he  had  found  black  sand  and  other  signs  of  gold,  which  he  pointed 
out  to  him  when  the  two  visited  the  locality  to  investigate.  He  said  that  to  work  it  a  peculiar  imple- 
ment called  a  hatea  was  required,  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  go  to  Mexico  for  this.  His  means 
being  limited,  Bidwell  was  unable  to  do  this,  and  requested  the  vaquero  to  keep  the  matter  a  secret  until 
they  could  procure  the  indispensable  implement.  The  secret  was  faithfully  kept  until  the  death  of 
Gutierez,  which  occurred  the  follo'wing  winter,  dui-ing  the  Castro  rebellion.  He  was  the  beai-er  of  dis- 
patches from  Sutter  to  Micheltorena,was  taken  prisoner  and  instantly  executed,  near  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent town  of  Gilroy.  This  event  postponed,  for  a  time,  all  thought  of  gold  iliscovery,  but  Bidwell  never 
lost  hope.  He  paid  the  mines  of  Los  Angeles  a  visit,  and  also  went  into  mountains  south  of  the  Cosumne 
river  in  July,  184.5,  but  the  lack  of  the  supposed  necessary  hatea,  prevented  him  from  succeeding  in  his 
purpose.  Less  than  four  years  later  he  saw,  at  almost  that  very  point  south  of  the  Cosumne,  a  busy 
mining  camp  and  diggings  of  great  richness. 

Had  he  known  that  the  wonderful  batea  was  simply  a  wooden  bowl,  and  that  any  tin  dish  or  most 
any  kind  of  receptacle  would  have  answered  the  same  purpose,  the  name  of  John  Bidwell  would  have 
gone  down  to  history  instead  of  James  W.  Marshall. 

The  man  who  made  the  final  discovery  of  the  precious  metal  in  the  mill-i-ace  at  Coloma,  January  19, 
1848,  the  news  of  which  brought  thousands  from  all  points  of  the  compass,  was  James  W.  Marshall. 
He  came  down  from  Oregon  in  184.5,  whither  he  had  gone  overland  from  Missouri  the  year  before;  he 
entered  the  employ  of  Captain  Sutter,  took  part  in  the  American  conquest  as  a  member  of  the  California 
battalion,  and  when  the  war  ceased,  in  1847,  he  returned  to  Sutter's  Fort,  at  which  place  he  had  enlisted. 
He  soon  after  made  an  excursion  u]j  the  American  river,  and  was  so  pleased  with  the  water-power  at  a 
place  on  the  south  fork,  called  by  the  Indians  "  Culloomah,"  known  now  as  Coloma,  that  he  desired  to 
build  a  saw-mill  there.  Having  entered  into  a  partnership  agreement  with  Captain  Sutter,  by 
which  he  was  to  superintend  the  erection  and  operation  of  the  mill,  and  Sutter  to  furnish  the 
means,  the  contract  being  written  by  John  Bidwell,  he  started  for  the  field  of  action  on  the 
twenty-eighth  of  August,  1847,  with  workmen,  tools,  etc.  By  January  the  building  and  tail-race 
for  can-ying  off  the  water  after  being  used,  were  completed.  The  method  of  making  the  race  was  what 
led  to  the  discovery.  A  ditch  was  cut  to  direct  the  coui-se  of  the  current,  and  at  night  the  head-gates 
were  raised  and  the  stream  allowed  to  rush  through  the  ditch,  can-ying  with  it  mud  and  sand  and  leaving 
the  stones,  which  were  thrown  out  the  next  day  by  Indians.  In  this  way  the  race  was  gradually 
enlarged. 

The  following  extract  from  The  Life  and  Adventures  of  James  W.  Marshall  contains  the  best  and 
most  authentic  account  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  discovery.     It  was  published  by  Marshall  in 
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1870  (who  was  theu,  aud  is  now,  in  straightened  circumstances,  living  not  far  from  the  scene  of  his 
discovery),  and  written  by  George  F.  Pai-sons  :  — 

"We  now  approach  the  most  important  event,  not  only  in  the  life  of  Marshall,  but  in  the  history 
of  California  ;  and  as  manj-  erroneous  statements  have  been  made  and  published,  from  time  to  time, 
concerning  the  manner  of  the  fii-st  discovery,  and  as  attempts  have  been  made  to  foist  a  spurious  discov- 
ery upon  the  public,  we  deem  it  proper  to  enter  into  details  with  such  minuteness  as  the  historical  value 
of  the  events  appears  to  demand  and  to  warrant. 

"  The  names  of  the  men  who  were  then  working  at  the  mill,  and  who,  if  li^'ing,  can  substantiate 
the  accui-acy  of  this  narrative,  are  as  follows  :  Petei-  L.  Wemer,  William  Scott,  James  Bargee,  Alexander 
Stepliens,  James  Brown,  William  Johnson  and  Henry  Bigler.  The  latter  afterwards  moved  to  Salt 
Lake,  together  with  Brown,  Stephens  and  Bargee,  and  became  an  elder  in  the  Mormon  church. 

"  On  the  morning  of  that  memorable  day  Marshall  went  out,  as  usual,  to  superintend  the  men,  and 
after  closing  the  fore-bay  gate,  and  thus  shutting  off  the  water,  walked  down  the  taO-race  to  see  what 
sand  and  gravel  had  been  removed  during  the  night.  This  had  been  customary  with  him  for  some  time, 
for  he  had  previously  entertained  the  idea  that  there  might  be  minerals  in  the  mountains,  and  had  ex- 
pressed it  to  Sutter,  who,  however,  only  laughed  at  him. 

"  On  this  occasion,  having  strolled  to  the  lower  end  of  the  race,  he  stood  for  a  moment  examining 
the  mass  of  debris  that  had  been  washed  down,  and,  at  this  junctui-e,  his  eye  caught  the  glitter  of  some- 
thing that  lay  lodged  in  a  crevice  or  a  riffle  of  soft  granite,  some  six  inches  under  water.  His  first  act 
was  to  stoop  and  j)ick  up  the  substance.  It  was  heavy,  of  a  peculiar  color,  and  luilike  anything  he  hail 
seen  in  the  stream  before.  For  a  few  minutes  he  stood  with  it  in  his  hand,  reflecting  and  endeavoring 
to  recall  all  he  had  heard  or  read  concerning  the  various  minerals.  After  a  close  examination,  he 
became  .satisfied  that  what  he  held  in  his  hand  must  be  one  of  thi-ee  substances — mica,  sulphuret  of 
copper,  or  gold.  The  weight  assured  him  that  it  was  not  mica.  Could  it  be  sulphuret  of  copper  ?  He 
remembered  that  that  mineral  is  brittle,  and  that  gold  is  malleable,  and,  as  this  thought  passed  through 
his  mind,  he  turned  about,  placed  the  specimen  \ipon  a  flat  stone,  and  proceeded  to  test  it  by  striking  it 
with  another.  The  substance  did  not  crack  or  flake  otf — it  sLuiply  bent  under  the  blows.  This,  then, 
was  gold  ;  and,  in  tliis  manner,  was  the  first  gold  found  in  California.  *  #  * 

"  The  discoverer  proceeded  with  his  work  as  usual,  after  showing  the  nugget  to  his  men  and  indulg- 
ing in  a  few  conjectures  concerning  the  probable  extent  of  the  gold-fields.  As  a  matter  of  course,  he 
watched  closely,  from  time  to  time,  for  further  ilevelopments,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  daj's,  had  col- 
lected several  ounces  of  the  precious  metal. 

"  Although,  however,  he  was  satisfied  in  his  own  mind  that  it  was  gold,  there  were  some  who  were 
skeptical,  and  as  he  had  no  means  of  testing  it  chemically,  he  determined  to  take  some  down  to  his 
partner  at  the  fort,  and  have  the  question  finally  decided.  Some  four  days  after  the  discovery  it  became 
necessary  for  him  to  go  below,  for  Sutter  had  failed  to  send  a  supply  of  provisions  to  the  mill,  and  the 
men  were  on  sliort  commons.  So,  mounting  his  horse,  and  taking  some  three  ounces  of  gold-dust  with 
him,  he  started.  Having  always  an  eye  to  business,  he  availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  to  examine 
the  river  for  a  site  for  a  lumber-yard,  whence  the  timbei-s  cut  at  the  mill  could  be  floated  down  ;  and 
while  exploring  for  this  jjurpose  he  discovered  gold  in  a  i-avine  in  the  foot-hills,  and  also  at  the  place 
afterwards  known  as  Mormon  Island.  That  night  he  slept  under  an  oak  tree,  some  eight  or  ten  miles 
east  of  the  fort,  where  he  arrived  about  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning.  Dismounting  from  his  horse, 
he  entered  Sutter's  private  office,  and  proceeded  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  delay  in  sending  up  the 
])rovisions.  This  matter  having  been  explained,  and  the  teams  being  in  a  fair  way  to  load,  he  asked  for 
a  few  minutes  private  conversation  with  Colonel  Sutter,  and  the  two  entei-ed  a  little  room  back  of  the 
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store,  reserved  as  a  private  ottice.  Then  Marshall  showed  him  the  gold.  He  looked  at  it  in  astonish- 
ment, and,  still  doubting,  asked  what  it  was.  His  visitor  replied  that  it  was  gold.  "  Impossible  !"  was 
the  incredulous  ejaculation  of  Sutter.  Upon  this  Marshall  asked  for  some  nitric  acid  to  test  it,  and  a 
vaquero  having  been  dispatched  to  the  gunsmith's  for  that  purpose,  Sutter  inquired  whether  there  was 
no  other  way  in  which  it  could  be  tested.  He  was  told  that  its  character  might  be  ascertained  by  weigh- 
ing it,  and  accordingly  some  silver  coin  ($3.25  was  all  that  the  fort  could  furnish)  and  a  pair  of  small 
scales  or  balances  having  been  obtained,  Marshall  proceeded  to  weigh  the  dust,  first  in  the  air  and  then 
in  two  bowls  of  water.  The  experiment  resulted  as  he  had  foreseen.  The  dust  went  down,  the  coin 
rose  lightly  uj).  Sutter  gazed  and  his  doubts  faded,  and  a  subsequent  test  with  the  acid,  which,  by  this 
time  had  arrived,  settled  the  question  finally.  Then  the  excitement  began  to  spread.  Sutter  knew  well 
the  value  of  the  discovery,  and  in  a  short  time,  having  made  hurried  arrangements  at  the  fort,  he 
returned  with  Marshall  to  Coloma,  to  see  for  himself  the  wonder  that  had  been  reported  to  him." 

The  following,  from  the  Memoirs  of  General  W.  T.  Sherman,  would  indicate  that  Marshall  was  not 
so  excessively  cool  about  the  discovery  as  would  appear  from  his  own  account :  "  Captain  Sutter  himself 
related  to  me  Mai-shall's  account,  saying  that,  as  he  sat  in  his  room  at  the  fort  one  day  in  Febniary  or 
March,  1848,  a  knock  was  heard  at  his  door,  and  he  called  out,  'Come  in.'  In  walked  Mai-shal,  who 
was  a  lialf-erazy  man  at  best,  but  then  looked  strangely  wild.  '  What  is  the  matter,  Marshall  ] '  Mar- 
shall inquired  if  any  one  was  within  hearing,  and  began  to  peer  about  the  room  and  looked  under  the 
bed,  when  Sutter,  fearing  that  some  calamity  had  befallen  the  party  up  at  the  saw-mill,  and  that  Marshall 
was  really  crazy,  began  to  make  his  way  to  the  door,  demanding  of  Marshall  to  explain  what  was  the 
matter.  At  last  he  revealed  his  discoveiy,  and  laid  before  Captain  Sutter  the  pellicles  of  gold  he  had 
picked  up  in  the  ditch.  At  first  Sutter  attached  but  little  importance  to  the  discovery,  and  told  Mar- 
shall to  go  l)ack  to  the  mill  and  say  nothing  of  what  he  had  seen  to  his  family  or  any  one  else.  Yet,  as 
it  might  add  value  to  the  location,  he  dispatched  to  our  headquarters  in  Monterey,  as  I  have  already 
related,  the  two  men  with  written  application  for  a  pre-emption  to  the  quarter-section  of  land  at 
Coloma." 

On  the  same  subject,  the  following  extract  fi-om  a  diary  kept  at  the  time  by  John  A.  Sutter  will  be 
found  highly  interesting.     It  is  given  just  as  written  by  that  gentleman  : — 

"January  28,  1848,  Marshall  arrived  in  the  evening.  It  was  raining  very  heavy,  but  he  told  me 
that  he  came  on  important  business.  After  we  wa.s  alone  in  a  private  room,  he  showed  me  the  first 
specimens  of  gold  ;  that  is,  he  was  not  certain  if  it  was  gold  or  not,  but  he  thought  it  might  be  ;  imme- 
diately I  made  the  proof  and  found  that  it  was  gold.  I  told  him  even  that  most  of  all  is  twenty-three 
carat  gold.  He  wished  that  I  should  come  up  with  him  immediately,  but  I  told  him  that  I  have  first 
to  give  my  ordei-s  to  the  people  in  all  my  factories  and  shops. 

"  Febi-uary  1st. — Left  for  the  saw-mill  attended  by  a  vaquero  (Olimpio)  ;  was  absent  second,  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth.  I  examined  myself  everything  and  picked  up  a  few  specimens  of  gold  myself  in  the 
tail-race  of  the  saw-mill,  this  gold  and  others  which  Marshall  and  some  of  the  other  laborers  gave  to  me 
(it  was  found  while  in  my  employ  and  wages).  I  told  them  that  I  would  a  ring  got  made  of  it  .so  soon 
as  a  goldsmith  woidd  be  here.  I  had  a  talk  with  my  employed  people  all  at  the  saw-mill.  I  told  them 
that  as  they  do  know  now  that  this  metal  is  gold,  I  wished  that  they  would  do  me  the  great  favor  and 
keep  it  secret  only  six  weeks,  because  my  lai-ge  flour-mill  at  Brighton  would  have  been  in  operation  in 
such  a  time,  which  undertaking  would  have  been  a  fortune  to  me,  and  unfortunately  the  people  would 
not  keej)  it  secret,  and  so  I  lost  on  this  mill,  at  the  lowest  calculation  about  $25,000." 

In  speaking  of  the  finding  of  the  first  piece  of  gold  and  the  tests  Marshall  submitted  it  to,  Tuthill 
says  : — 
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"  Peter  L.  Werner  claims  that  he  was  with  Marehall  when  the  first  piece  of  the  '  yellow  stuff '  was 
picked  up.  It  was  a  pebble  weighing  six  pennyweights  and  eleven  grains.  Mai-shali  gave  it  to  Mrs. 
Werner,  and  asked  her  to  boil  it  in  saleratiis  water  and  see  what  came  of  it.  As  she  was  making  soap 
at  the  time,  she  pitched  it  into  the  soap-kettle.  About  twenty-four  houi-s  afterwards  it  was  fished  out 
and  found  all  the  brighter  for  its  boUing." 

The  credit  of  this  discovery  is  chiefly  due  to  Captain  Sutter,  by  whose  energy  and  courage  the  Sac- 
i-amento  valley  was  settled,  and  a  condition  of  society  created  so  as  to  take  advantage  of  the  discovery. 
It  was  Sutter's  enterprise  that  demanded  and  paid  for  the  mill,  while  Mni-shall  was  the  man  who,  by 
accident,  hapj^ened  to  see  the  first  piece  of  gold. 

It  did  not  take  long  for  the  news  to  spread  throughout  the  coast.  About  the  first  of  March,  Gen. 
John  Bidwell  went  to  San  Francisco  with  some  specimens,  which  were  pronounced  genuine  gold  by 
Isaac  Humphrey,  an  old  Gteorgia  miner.  This  man's  experience  taught  him  that  such  coarse  gold  was 
only  found  in  rich  placers,  and  in  vain  he  sought  to  induce  some  one  to  go  with  liim  on  a  pro8])ectLng 
trip  to  (Joloma;  they  all  thought  it  a  brainless  folly.  On  the  seventh  of  !March  he  arrivefl  at  the  mill, 
and  after  prospecting  a  day,  made  a  rocker  and  commenced  the  first  of  that  gold-mining  that  was  the 
life  of  California  for  many  years.  In  a  few  days  Baptiste  Ruelle,  who  had  discovered  gold  near  Los 
Angeles  in  1841,  joined  Humphrey  and  went  to  work.  One  and  two  at  a  time  the  ]ieo])le  slowly  arrived 
to  see  for  themselves  and  to  go  to  work,  and  on  the  twentj'-tifth  of  March  the  California  IStar  announced 
that  gold-dust  was  an  article  of  ti-affic  at  New  Helvetia  (Saci-amento). 

The  discovery  at  Coloma  was  soon  followed  by  the  finding  of  gold  on  many  other  streams.  The 
circumstances  surrounding  the  first  gold-mining  on  the  Calaveras,  Stanislaus,  Mokelnmne,  Yuba,  Feather, 
Trinity,  Klamath  and  Scott  rivei-s,  which,  with  the  American,  form  the  princi])al  streams  along  which 
niining  has  been  carried  on,  are  of  peculiar  inti'rest. 

Specimens  of  scale  gold  wei-e  carried  to  Tuleburgh  (Stockton)  in  the  latter  part  of  Mai-ch,  and 
e.xhibite<l  to  Charles  M.  Weber.  He  did  not  rush  to  Coloma,  as  many  did,  with  the  idea  that  it  was 
there  only  that  gold  could  be  found,  but  fitted  out  a  prosj)ecting  party,  in  which  were  a  number  of 
Si-yak-um-na  Indians,  and  commenced  the  exj)loratiou  of  the  moiuitaius  north  from  the  Stanislaus  river. 
The  History  of  San  Joaquin  County  says  :  "  But  the  gold  fever  had  taken  possession  of  them,  and  haste 
and  nuggets  became  their  watchword,  inexperience  their  companion,  and  failure  the  result,  until  the 
Mokelunnie  river  was  reached.  Here  the  captain  decided  to  make  a  more  delibei-at*  search,  the  result 
being  a  discovery  by  him  of  the  first  gold  found  in  the  region  of  country  afterwai-ds  known  iis  the 
sout/ieni  mines.  They  were  so  called  to  distinguish  them  from  those  that,  from  geographical  location, 
were  more  easily  approached  from  Sacramento.  After  this  they  prospected  with  more  care,  and  gold 
was  found  in  every  stream  and  gulch  between  the  Mokelumne  and  American  rivei-s.  A  location  was 
not  made,  however,  until  the  latter  was  reached,  where  they  commenced  work  in  earnest  on  what  has 
since  been  known  as  Weber  creek.  As  soon  as  the  Indians  accompanying  the  expedition  had  learned 
how  to  prospect,  the  captain  sent  them  all  back  to  theii-  chief,  Jesus,  on  the  Stanislaus  river,  where 
Knight's  Ferry  now  is,  witii  instructions  to  jjrospect  tliat  sti-eam  and  othei-s  for  gold,  and  report  results 
to  his  Major-domo  at  Tuleburgh.  Not  many  days  had  passed  before  an  express  rider  dashed  into 
Weber's  camp  with  the  exciting  news  that  hLs  Indians  had  found  gold  in  quantities  everywhere  between 
the  Calavenus  and  Stanislaus  rivers.  He  immediately  returned  to  his  home,  fitted  out  the  Stockton 
Mining  Company,  and  inaugurated  the  working  of  those  afterwards  famous  mines.  The  ojierations  of 
this  company  were  numerous  and  covered  a  large  extent  of  country.  They  had  a  small  army  of  Indians 
in  their  employ,  the  difterent  membei-s  condiicting  theii-  various  enterprises.  Murphy's  Camp,  Sullivan's 
Diggings,  Sansevina  Bar,  Jamestown   Wood's  Creek  and  Angel's  Camp  all  derived  their  names  from 
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members  of  that  pioneer  company."     This  was  the  first  workinpc  of  the  southern  mines,  that  after- 
wards yielded  their  millions  and  resounded  to  the  busy  clatter  of  thousands  of  rockers. 

The  discoverer  of  gold  on  the  celebrated  Yuba  river  was  Jonas  Spect,  who,  on  the  twentv- 
fourth  of  April,  1848,  encamped  at  Knight's  Landing,  on  the  Sacramento  river,  on  his  way  from 
San  Francisco  to  Johnson's  ranch  to  join  a  party  boinn-  made  up  for  an  overland  journey  to  tlie 
States.     He  relates  his  discovery  as  follows: 

"Up  to  this  time  there  had  been  no  excitement  about  the  gold-diggings  ;  but  at  that  place  we 
were  overtaken  by  Spaniards,  who  were  on  their  way  to  Sutter's  mill  to  dig  gold,  and  they  reported 
stories  of  fabulously  rich  diggings.  After  discussing  the  matter  we  changed  our  course  to  the  gold 
mines,  and  hurried  on,  arriving  at  the  mill  on  the  thirtieth  of  April.  It  was  true  that  several  rich 
strikes  had  been  made,  but  the  miners  then  at  work  did  not  aver.age  two  and  one-half  dollars  per 
day.  Marshall  and  Sutter  claimed  the  land  and  rented  the  mines.  Every  one  supposed  gold  was 
confined  to  that  particular  locality.  We  did  not  engage  in  mining,  and  concluded  to  resume  our 
journey  across  the  plains.  On  our  return  trip  we  learned  that  gold  had  been  found  on  Mormon 
island  ;  but  we  took  no  further  notice  of  it,  and  on  the  twelfth  of  May  arrived  at  Johnson's  ranch. 
We  foimd  one  man  there  awaiting  our  ai-rival,  but  we  expected  many  others  in  a  short  time.  We 
waited  until  about  the  twenty-fifth,  when  we  learned  that  there  was  another  rush  to  the  mines,  and 
then  vanished  all  prospect  of  any  company  crossing  the  mountains  that  summer.  My  partner  left 
for  the  American  river,  and  I  proposed  to  Johnson  th.at  we  should  prospect  for  gold  on  Bear  river. 
We  went  some  distance  up  the  stream,  and  spent  three  days  in  search  without  any  satisfactory 
results.  I  then  suggested  to  Johnson  that  he  should  send  his  Imlian  with  me,  and  I  wnuld  prospect 
the  Yuba  river,  as  that  stream  was  about  the  size  of  the  south  fork  of  the  American  river.  We 
prepared  the  outfit,  and  on  the  first  of  June  we  struck  the  river,  near  Long  bar.  After  a  good  deal 
of  prospecting  I  succeeded  in  raising  '  color.'  That  night  I  camped  in  Timbuctoo  ravine,  a  little 
above  where  we  first  found  gold.  Tlie  next  day,  June  second,  I  continued  prospecting  up  the 
stream,  finding  a  little  gold,  but  not  enough  to  pay.  The  Lidian  was  well  acquainted,  and  he 
piloted  me  up  to  the  location  of  Rose  bar,  where  we  met  a  large  number  of  Indians,  all  entirely 
nude,  and  eating  clover.  I  prospected  on  the  bar  and  found  some  gold,  but  not  sufficient  to  be 
remunerative.  Greatly  discouraged,  I  started  on  my  return  home.  When  I  .arrived  .at  a  point  on 
the  Yuba  river,  a  little  above  Timbuctoo  ravine,  I  washed  some  of  the  dirt,  and  found  three  lumps 
of  gold,  worth  about  seven  dollars.  I  pitched  my  tent  here  on  the  night  of  June  second,  and  sent 
the  Indian  home  for  supplies.  In  about  a  week  I  moved  down  on  the  creek  and  remained  there 
until  November  twentieth,  when  I  left  the  mines  forever.  June  third,  the  next  day  after  the 
location  of  my  camp,  Michael  Nye  and  William  Foster  came  up  the  creek  prospecting  for  gold." 

Since  then  the  name  Yuba  has  become  as  familiar  as  a  household  word,  and  dear  to  the  heart  of 
every  old  Californian.  Many  a  partaker  of  the  excitements  of  these  early  days,  (juietly  sitting  in 
his  eastern  home,  wishes  himself  again  on  the  banks  of  the  swift-rushing  Yuba ;  but,  alas !  would 
he  recognize  in  its  mud-burdened  waters  the  crystal  home  of  the  salmon  he  knew  so  long  ago? 

About  the  first  of  March,  some  six  weeks  after  the  discovery  at  Coloma,  John  Bidwell  went 
from  his  ranch  on  Chico  creek  to  Sacramento.  There  the  wonderful  tale  was  related  to  him,  and 
pieces  of  the  precious  metal  exhibited  in  confirmation.  Some  of  this  he  took  with  him  to  San 
Francisco,  and  the  result,  as  has  been  related,  was  the  inauguration  of  mining  on  the  American 
river.  A  few  days'  later,  having  visited  Coloma,  he  returned  to  his  home,  satisfied  (hat  all  the  gold 
in  California  was  not  to  be  found  on  the  American  river.  On  his  way  home,  therefore,  he  camped 
for  the  night  on  the  bank  of  Feather  river,  where  the  town  of  Hamilton  was  afterwards  laid  out. 
10 
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Ileri'  was  a  broad  gravel-l):ir,  on  wbic-li,  while  supper  was  beinii  prepared,  ho  washed  a  few  pans  of 
dirt,  and  obtained  a  small  quantity  of  light  scale-gold,  harbinger  of  the  vast  fortunes  lying  in  that 
stream  awaiting  the  pick,  shovel,  and  pan  of  the  early  miner. 

He  went  to  his  home  and  immediately  fitted  out  an  expedition,  composed  chiefly  of  Indians, 
and  prosi)eeted  the  river,  finding  gold  in  large  quantities.  His  camping-place  is  still  known  as 
Bid  well's  bar,  and  was  for  a  time  the  county  seat  and  most  imjiortant  place  in  Butte  county.  Here 
he  established  a  trading-post,  and  commenced  a  highly  pr.>fital>le  trade  with  the  natives,  who  soon 
learned  that  the  "yellow  stuff"  in  these  streams,  where  they  and  their  fathers  had  fished  for  years, 
was  valued  by  the  whites,  and  could  be  exchanged  for  such  desirable  articles  as  beads,  sugar, 

blankets,  etc. 

Bidwell's  success  in  finding  gold  brought  to  the  river  all  the  settlers  in  the  upper  end  of  the 
valley,  each  one  accompanied  by  a  score  or  more  of  Indians,  who  did  the  mining  under  direction  of 
their  emplovers,  their  wages  being  plenty  of  meat  to  eat,  and  trinkets  of  little  value.  Of  these, 
Potter,  from  the  Farwell  grant,  settled  at  Potter's  bar,  on  the  north  fork ;  Xeal  at  the  place  on  the 
main  stream  afterwards  known  as  Adamstown,  directly  opposite  Long  bar;  Davis,  from  Lassen's 
ranch,  on  tlie  main  Feather  river,  near  Thomp.son'8  flat,  just  below  the  mouth  of  Morris  ravine. 
Others  came  in  later  and  worked  at  various  points  along  the  stream,  the  majority  of  them  aided  by 
Indians,  and  nearly  all  securing  a  fortune. 

Such  was  the  manner  in  which  gold  was  discovered  on  those  marvelously  rich  streams,  and  in 
that  first  year  nearly  every  man  in  California  paid  a  visit  to  some  of  the  mines.  Crops  were  per- 
mitted to  rot  in  the  fields,  buildings  were  left  incompleted,  and  all  the  avenues  of  industry  were 
deserted— men  even  refusing  to  work  for  fifteen  dollars  a  day,  so  great  was  their  eagerness  to  get 
to  the  mines.  From  Oregon  and  along  the  coast  a  great  many  arrived  that  fall  to  seek  the  yellow 
treasure,  and  hundreds  worked  in  the  mines,  became  rich  or  disgusted,  and  abandoned  them 
forever,  before  the  advance  guard  of  that  army  of  Argonauts  of  1849  began  to  make  its  appearance. 
Such  a  one  was  David  Parks,  who  worked  on  the  celebrated  Parks'  bar,  on  Yuba  river,  returned 
east,  and  arrived  in  New  Orleans  early  in  the  spring  of  1849,  to  meet  the  first  tide  of  emigration  and 
to  enthuse  them  with  the  sight  of  eighty-five  thousand  dollars  in  gold-dust  that  he  had  brought 
back  with  him.  When  these,  the  forty-niners,  began  to  arrive,  they  went  to  the  streams  on  which 
gold  had  lieen  found  and  commenced  to  work.  Soon  they  were  in  such  numbers  that  claims  were 
not  plentiful  enough  on  the  bars  then  being  worked.  Farther  up  the  streams  they  pressed,  finding 
new  and  rich  diggings  on  every  bar,  ravine,  gulch,  and  creek,  until  in  a  year  there  was  scarcely  a 
stream  in  the  heart  of  the  Sierra  that  had  not  its  quota  of  industrious  miners. 

To  what  is  generally  known  as  the  Trinity  e-\citement  we  miist  look  for  the  development  of 
the  mines  in  the  northern  section  of  the  state.  In  1858  Major  Pearson  R.  Reading,  the  old  trapper 
and  pioneer  Californian,  gave  the  following  account  of  the  first  raining  in  northern  California.  At 
the  time  he  named  it.  Trinity  river  was  not  an  unknown  stream  to  the  trappers  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company,  who  were  familiar  with  any  stream  of  consequence  in  this  portion  of  the  state;  that  they 
had  ever  given  it  a  name,  however,  is  uncertaiil ;  if  so,  it  is  unknown  to  history. 

"  In  the  spring  of  1845,  I  left  Sutter's  fort  for  the  purpose  of  trapping  the  waters  of  ni)per  Cal- 
ifornia and  Oregon.  My  party  consisted  of  thirty  men,  with  one  hundred  head  of  horses.  In  the 
month  of  May,  I  crossed  the  mountains  from  the  Sacramento  river,  near  a  point  now  called  the 
Backbone;  in  about  twenty  miles'  travel  reached  the  banks  of  a  large  stream,  which  I  called  the 
Trinity,  supposing  it  led  into  Trinity  bay,  as  marked  on  the  old  Sjianish  charts.  I  remained  on  the 
river  about  three  weeks,  engaged  in  trapping  beaver  and  otter ;  found  the  Indians  very  numerous, 
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but  frit'iully  flisposccl.  On  leaving  the  Trinity  I  crossed  tlic  mountains  at  a  point  which  led  me  to 
the  Sacramento  river,  about  ten  miles  below  the  soda  springs.  I  then  passed  into  tlie  Shasta  and 
Klamath  settlements,  prosecuting  my  hunt.  Having  been  successful,  returned  in  the  fall  to  Sutter's 
fort. 

'•  In  the  month  of  July,  1848,  I  cro.ssed  the  mountains  of  the  Coast  Range,  at  the  head  of  middle 
Cottonwood  creek;  struck  the  Trinity  at  what  is  now  called  Beading's  bar,  prospected  for  two 
days,  and  found  the  bars  rich  in  gold;  returned  to  my  house  on  Cottonwood,  and  in  ten  days  fitted 
out  an  expedition  for  mining  purposes  ;  crossed  the  mountains  where  the  trail  p.issod  about  two 
years  since  from  Shasta  to  Weaver. 

"  My  party  consisted  of  three  white  men,  one  Delaware,  one  Walla  Walla,  one  Chinook,  and 
about  sixty  Indians  from  the  Sacramento  valley.  With  this  force  I  worked  the  liar  bearing  my 
name.  I  had  with  me  one  hundred' and  twenty  head  of  cattle,  with  an  aliumlanl  supply  of  other 
provisions.  After  about  six  weeks'  work,  parties  came  in  from  Oregon,  who  at  once  protested 
against  my  Indian  labor.  I  then  left  the  stream  and  returned  to  my  home,  where  I  have  since 
remained,  in  tlie  enjoyment  of  the  tranquil  life  of  a  farmer." 

Oregonians  could  not  have  disturbed  him  in  1848,  as  news  of  the  gold  discovery  did  not  reach 
Oregon  until  Sejitember  of  that  year,  and  Mr.  Reading  has,  perhaps,  placed  his  mining  expedition 
one  year  too  early,  and  should  have  said  in  1849,  or  else  he  went  back  again  the  next  year — some- 
thing that  his  language  implies,  though  it  does  not  positively  state,  he  did  not  do.  At  all  events, 
lie  did  go  to  Trinity  river  in  the  summer  of  1849,  for  a  report  of  his  trip  was  given  by  the  Placer 
Times,  of  Sacramento,  in  August  of  that  year.  In  .Tune,  1849,  Major  Reading  started  from  his  ranch 
with  a  small  party,  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  this  stream.  They  went  up  Clear  creek  and 
then  crossed  the  mountains  to  the  river,  going  up  the  stream  some  distance,  and  finding  gold  in 
abundance.  About  the  first  of  August  they  returned  to  the  Sacramento  valley,  and  reported  that 
they  had  made  forty  dollars  per  day  to  the  man,  for  the  few  days  they  had  worked.  They  also  laid 
considerable  stress  on  the  fact  that,  in  crossing  the  summit,  they  had  camped  one  night  above  the 
snow-line. 

The  effect  of  such  a  statement  as  this  can  well  be  imagined.  Emigrants  were  then  coming 
down  from  Oregon,  or  entering  the  upper  end  of  the  Sacramento  valley  by  tlie  Lassen  route  from 
across  the  plains,  and,  while  most  of  these  preferred  to  go  on  to  the  well-known  mines  farther  south, 
a  few  were  venturesome  enough  to  cross  the  high  mountains  to  Trinity  river.  In  this  way  quite  a 
number  of  miners  gathered  and  worked  on  the  banks  of  Trinity  in  the  fall  of  1849.  The  rejiorts 
sent  out  and  brought  out  by  these  men  created  quite  a  fever  of  excitement,  but  the  fears  of  the 
rigors  of  winter  were  so  great  that  few  dared  to  go  into  the  mountains  until  spring,  and  a  majority 
of  those  who  were  on  the  river  in  the  fall  went  back  to  the  valley  for  the  same  reason. 

The  error  made  by  Major  Pleading,  in  supposing  that  the  river  he  had  named  'i'riiiity  flowed 
into  the  old  Trinidad  bay  of  the  Spanish  explorers,  was  communicated  to  others,  and  became  the 
general  oiiiniou.  It  was  then  conceived  that  the  best  route  to  the  mines  must  be  to  go  to  Trinidad 
bay  in  a  vessel,  and  thence  up  the  river  to  the  mines.  All  that  was  known  of  the  bay  was  the 
record  of  the  explorers,  and  the  indication  of  such  a  place  at  an  indefinite  point  on  the  northern 
ccrast.  To  find  Trinidad  bay,  then,  became  the  next  and  the  all-absorbing  question.  It  had  been 
discovered  by  an  exploring  expedition,  consisting  of  a  frigate  commanded  by  Bruno  Ezerta,  and  a 
sloop  under  Juan  de  la  Quadra  Y.  Bodega,  on  the  eleventh  of  June,  1775.  This  was  the  Sunday 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  the  bay  was  named  Trinidad  in  consequence.  As  the  bay  discovered  by 
the  Americans  and  nanied  Trinidad  is  an  open  roadstead,  and  scarcely  deserves  the  name  of  bay,  it 
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is  possible  that  the  one  the  Spaniards  ehristeneil  Trinidad  ^vas  tlie  one  known  to  ns  as  *Humboldt 
bay. 

As  early  as  March,  1848,  a  call  was  made  in  San  Francisco  for  a  public  meeting  to  take  steps 
to  re-discover  and  explore  Trinidad  bay,  to  see  what  kind  of  a  harbor  it  presented,  and  what  was 
the  character  of  the  country  tributary  to  it.  The  announcement  of  the  gold  discovery  at  Sutter's 
mill,  however,  put  an  end  to  all  .such  designs,  and  the  matter  Lay  in  abeyance  until  the  reports  from 
the  Trinity  mines  revived  it. 

In  the  month  of  November,  1849,  two  parties  left  the  Trinity  mines  to  discover  the  desired 
harbor.  One  of  these  went  over  to  the  Sacramento  valley,  and  down  to  San  Francisco,  where  they 
commenced  fitting  out  a  sea  expedition.     The  other  party,  consisting  of  Josiah  (Jregg,  L.  K.  Wood, 

D.  A.  Buck, Van  Dusen,  J.  B.  Truesdall,  C.  C.  Southard,  Isaac   Wilson,  and  T.  Sebing,  fol- 

lowe<l  down  the  Trinity  to  the  Bald  hills,  and  then  crossed  over  to  the  coast,  thus  failing  to  discover  the 
fact  that  the  Trinity  did  not  empty  into  the  ocean  direct.  They  came  upon  the  coast  at  Mad  river, 
which  was  so  named  by  them  because  Gregg  flew  into  a  passion  there,  when  some  of  the  party 
wanted  to  abandon  the  enterprise  and  not  go  up  the  coast  a  few  miles  to  examine  a  bay  the  Indians 
told  them  lay  in  that  direction.  They  liad  I'ndured  many  hardships  on  the  mountains,  and  now 
gladly  accepted  the  fish  the  Indians  offered  them.  As  directed  by  the  natives,  they  went  up  the 
coast,  and  discovered  a  bay  about  fifteen  miles  long  and  eight  wide,  supposing  the  river  and  bay  to 
be  the  Trinity  and  the  Trinidad.  These  were,  in  reality.  Mad  river  and  Trinidad  bay.  From  tliis 
point  they  traveled  south  inland,  and  soon  came  upon  a  stream  whence  they  found  Indians  taking 
fish  in  great  abundance.  They  named  the  stream  Eel  river,  and  continued  up  its  banks  and  through 
the  Coast  Range  to  Sonoma,  reaching  there  some  time  in  February.  The  news  that  Trinidad  bay 
had  been  discovered  s]iread  like  wildfire,  and  a  dozen  expeditions  began  to  fit  out :  a  few  by  land, 
but  most  of  them  by  sea,  some  of  them  having  members  of  the  late  exploring  party  connected  witli 
them,  and  some  "  going  it  blind  "  on  good  principles. 

Meanwhile,  the  other  party  that  had  come  down  to  San  Francisco  in  November  had  chartered 
tlie  brig  Cameo,  and  sailed  on  the  ninth  of  December.  They  utterly  failed  to  find  any  such  bay, 
and  returned  with  the  report  that  Trinidad  was  a  myth,  only  to  be  greeted  by  the  appearance  of 
the  land  party,  and  the  assurance  that  it  certainly  did  exist.  Away  sailed  the  Cameo  again,  fol- 
lowed by  the  others  as  rapidly  as  they  could  be  gotten  ready. 

Up  and  down  the  coast  they  sailed,  meeting  with  numerous  adventures  and  mishaps,  but  failing 
utterly  to  find  any  bay.  Some  of  them  returned  with  reports  of  their  ill  success,  claiming  the  bay 
to  be  a  myth,  while  others  still  maintained  the  search.  The  return  of  the  unsuccessful  searchers 
did  not  restrain  others  from  attempting  the  voyage.  Ships  sailed  loaded  with  adventurers,  some  of 
them  being  on  the  co-operative  plan,  while  others  charged  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  dollars  for 


•  In  regard  to  tlie  knowledge  tlie  trappers  had  of  this  region,  Mr.  Meek  writes  as  follows:— 

Etna,  Siskiyou  Co.,  Cal.,  .January  4,  1882. 

Mk.  H.  L.  Wki.i.s -/Jear  Sir:  As  regards  the  early  history  of  Humhoklt  bay,  it  is  very  clear  that  the  tirst 
exploratiim  along  that  coast,  and  within  the  hay  itself,  was  made  by  Sir.  Williani  (i.  Kay,  a  factor  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company,  who  was  sent  down  the  coast  from  Vancouver  to  attempt  the  cstalilishnient  of  one  or  more  stations  on  tlic 
coast,  alioiit  the  year  1830  or  1831.  He  entered  this  liay  (being  under  the  impression  that  it  was  Drake's  bay),  passing 
close  under  tlie  bluff  called  Table  bluff,  and  discovered  what  he  named  Clearwater  bay,  on  account  of  the  purity  of  its 
waters.  On  landing  he  found  the  Indians  so  hostile  that  no  permanent  station  was  established  at  that  time,  whereupon 
lie  .sailed  farther  south  and  established  a  post  at  Drake's  bay,  which  is  there  yet,  I  believe.  This  same  Mr.  Kay,  as 
good  a  man  as  ever  lived,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Mexican  war,  being  still  an  employee  of  the  Hudson  Baj'  Company, 
took  sides  with  the  .Vmericans  in  the  contest,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  employers,  for  which  action  he  was  cash- 
iered. This  disgrace  preyed  upon  his  mind  to  such  an  extent  that  he  committed  suicide  in  his  own  house  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  was  btirii-d  in  the  garden  of  the  old  establishment,  from  whence  his  remains  have  been  removed  to  a 
cemetery.  i'ours  truly,  Stephen  H.  Mkkk. 
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passengers.  In  this  way,  the  Cameo,  Sierra  Nevada,  James  R.  Whitinc;,  Isabel,  Arabian,  General 
3Ior<jan,  Sector,  California,  Paragon,  Laura  Virginia,  Jacob  M.  Rijerson,  Mallerog,  Galinda, 
and  Petapsco,  had  all  goue  in  search  of  the  mysterious  bay  by  the  first  of  April,  1850,  at  which 
time  news  of  its  discovei'y  reached  San  Francisco  from  passengers  of  the  Cameo,  the  first 
to  sail,  and  the  first  to  discover,  though  not  till  three  months  afterwards,  the  long-sought  harbor. 
On  the  sixteenth  of  March,  1850,  the  Cameo  rounded  to  off  Trinidad  heads,  and  sent  a  boat's  crew 
to  examine  a  point  that  made  out  into  the  sea.  This  crew,  among  whom  was  W.  C.  R.  Smith, 
rounded  the  point,  and  found  the  entrance  to  a  harbor  which  they  believed  to  be  the  long-sought 
Trinidad.  The  Cameo  was  compelled  to  sail  on  account  of  the  stormy  weather,  and  proceeded  to 
I'oint  St.  George,  where  she  landed  her  passengers,  unaware  that  the  men  in  the  boat  had  dis- 
covered the  bay.  The  deserted  men  explored  the  bay,  near  the  head  of  which  they  found  a  tree 
with  the  following  inscription: 

Lat.  4r  3'32" 

Barometer  29'  86' 

Ther.  Fall.  48'  at  12  m. 

Dec.  7,  1849.     J.  Oregg. 

This  was  the  record  left  by  the  other  party,  and  proved  the  truth  of  their  story  about  having 
seen  the  bay.  Some  twenty  miles  north  of  the  bay  they  discovered  a  river  entering  the  ocean, 
which  they  supposed  to  be  the  Trinity.  They  were  on  shore  eight  days,  and  were  nearly  starved, 
when  the  Laura  Virginia  arrived  in  the  offing,  and  was  jiiloted  in  by  the  hungry  explorers,  being 
the  first  vessel  to  enter  the  harbor.  She  was  soon  followed  by  the  James  R.  Whiting  and  Califor^ 
nia.  Tlie  California  sailed  for  San  Francisco  on  March  28,  with  news  that  the  bay  had  been 
fiiuud,  and  the  Cameo  supposed  to  be  lost. 

Late  in  March,  Selim  Franklin,  C.  E.  Gordon,  Captain  McDonald,  and  G.  Chandler,  with  two 
sailors,  left  San  Francisco  in  a  whale-boat  in  search  of  Trinidad.  E.arly  in  April  they  came  to  the 
mouth  of  Eel  river,  which  they  supposed  to  be  the  Trinity.  The  schooner  Jacob  M.  Ryerson 
appeared  a  few  hours  later,  and  the  two  companies  united  in  exploring  the  stream  a  distance  of 
forty  miles,  finding  deep  water.  A  town  was  laid  out,  and  some  of  the  men  went  over  to  Trinidad 
to  get  goods  that  had  been  shipped  to  that  point.  Franklin  returned  from  there  to  San  Francisco 
to  jtrocure  supplies  and  to  advertise  tlie  new  town,  which  he  did  by  assuring  every  one  that  the 
river  led  direct  to  the  mines,  though  he  had  no  evidence  of  the  fact  beyond  his  hope  that  it  was  true. 

A  few  days  prior  to  this,  however.  Eel  ri\er  had  again  l>een  discovered  ami  mmied.  Samuel 
iJrannan  had  fitted  out  the  schooner  General  Morgan,  commanded  by  his  brother  John,  and  on  the 
fifth  of  April  anchored  off  the  mouth  of  Eel  river;  the  Laura  Virginia,  which  had  left  Trinidad, 
also  coining  to  anchor  there.  Two  boats,  each  commanded  by  a  Brannan,  entered  the  river,  which 
they  named  Brannan  river,  followed  by  a  boat  from  the  other  vessel,  which  was  swamped  in  the 
surf,  and  Julius  S.  Rowan  drowned.  The  iMiira  Virginia  sailed  north,  and  entered  a  fine  bay, 
which  Captain  Ottinger  named  Humboldt  in  honor  of  the  renowned  traveler,  and  located  the  town 
of  the  same  name.  The  Brannan?  explor.'il  the  river  some  distance,  and  the  next  <lay  crossed  u 
neck  of  land  at  tl  c  front  of  a  high  bluff,  whiih  they  named  Brannan  bluff,  dragging  their  boat 
after  them,  and  entered  Humboldt  bay.  This  they  called  ^Mendocino  bay,  after  the  cape  not  far 
distant,  apjiarently  forgetting  to  ajijjly  the  name  Brannan  to  it  also.  They  went  to  Trinidad,  com- 
menced to  lay  out  a  town  there  with  1{.  A.  Parker's  company,  quarreled  about  the  division  of  the 
lots,  and  returned  to  San  Francisco  in  disgust. 
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About  a  dozen  men  from  the  different  vessels  were  drowned  by  the  upsetting  of  boats  in  the 
surf,  among  whom  were  I^ieutenants  IJachc  and  lirowning,  of  the  United  States  coast  survey,  and 
John  H.  Peoples,  the  man  who  had  gone  to  the  relief  of  the  suffering  emigrants  on  the  Lassen 
route  the  fall  before. 

When  news  of  tjie  discovery  of  the  long-sought  bay  of  Trinidad  reached  San  Francisco,  there 
was  great  excitement,  and  vessels  at  once  advertised  to  start  thither  with  freight  and  passengers. 
Xor  were  these  enterprises  confined  to  ventures  by  sea,  for  even  before  the  bay  was  found,  parties 
had  started  ovcrlaiul  for  tlie  Trinity  mines;  and  wlien  word  was  recei\ed  of  the  discovery  of  the 
bay  that  many  had  begun  to  believe  mythical,  a  new  impulse  was  given  in  this  direction.  ^len 
went  from  all  over  the  state,  and  by  various  route^;,  generally  through  Napa  valley,  or  up  the 
Sacramento  river  and  by  way  of  Shasta. 

After  the  discovery  of  the  bay,  the  geography  of  that  section  of  the  country  was  soon  settled 
by  the  indefatigable  prospector.  The  Trinity  was  discovered  to  be  only  a  tributary  of  the  Klamath, 
which  stream  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  liogue  river.  Within  a  few  weeks  gold  was  found  on  the 
Klamath,  Salmon,  and  Scott  rivers,  and  at  the  celebrated  Gold  IJluff,  which  caused  such  an  excite- 
ment the  following  winter.  The  towns  of  Trinidad,  Humboldt,  Eureka,  Uniontown,  and  Klamath 
I'ity  were  laid  out,  and  during  that  and  the  next  season  the  whole  northern  portion  of  tlie  slate 
was  opened  up  and  added  to  the  gold-fields  of  California. 
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PLUMAS    COUNTY. 


In  preparing  the  history  of  Plumas  County,  the  writer  has,  in  a  great  measure,  relied  upon 
information  and  data  furnished  by  Mr.  Fenton  B.  Whiting,  now  and  for  years  past  the  popular 
clerk  of  Plumas  county.  Imbued  with  a  strong  desire  to  preserve  for  posterity  the  annals  of  the 
county  which  has  been  his  home  for  thirty  years,  and  where  the  most  stirring  scenes  of  his  life  have 
been  enacted,  Mr.  Whiting  has  f  >r  a  number  of  years  been  engaged  upon  the  work  of  collecting 
the  data  which  he  has  so  kindly  placed,  together  with  his  enthusiastic  assistance,  at  our  disposal. 
This  has  been  combined  with  information  obtained  from  many  and  varied  sources,  making  a  his- 
tory both  complete  and  accurate.  In  this  way  Mr.  Whiting's  identity  has  been  to  a  large  degree 
lost,  but  here  and  there  his  friends  will  readily  recognize  his  handiwork.  Our  thanks  arc  also  due 
to  the  gentlemen  who  have  contributed  from  their  own  experiences  to  aid  Mr.  Whiting  in  his 
labors,  as  well  as  to  those  who  have  made  their  contributions  to  us  direct.  They  will  all  feel  a 
proprietary  interest  in  the  following  pages. 


GENERAL   DESCRIPTION. 

Plumas  is  a  county  of  mountains,  whose  lofty  chains  hold  in  their  firm  embrace  many  green 
and  fertile  valleys,  as  lovely  as  any  that  fall  beneath  the  eye  of  Ai)ollo  in  his  daily  round.  Lofty 
peaks  and  sloping  hills,  rich  with  their  robes  of  green,  greet  the  eye;  while  winding  through  and 
around  them  are  hundreds  of  clear  m.uintain  brooks,  singing  and  b.abbling  in  their  joy,  as  they 
hasten  onward  to  unite  their  waters  with  the  great  streams  that  carry  them  onward  to  the  valley, 
and  thence  to  the  bosom  of  the  mighty  ocean.  Three  great  divisions  of  the  Feather  river— the 
middle  fork,  the  north  and  east  branches  of  the  north  fork— have  their  sources  in  the  county, 
and  from  their  multitude  of  tributaries  receive  the  water  that  falls  as  rain  or  snow  on  the  lofty  hills 
or  imprisoned  valleys,  having  their  ramifications  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  vast  expanse  of 
mountains.  High  up  among  the  peaks  are  lakes  of  clear,  pellucid  water,  lovely  mountain  tarns, 
sweetly  reposing  in  their  secure  abode  far  above  the  busy  scenes  of  life  below.  Oiiildreu  of  the 
glaciers,  they  carry  the  thoughts  back  to  those  distant  ages  when  those  immense  fields  of  ice 
ground  and  furrowed  their  way  over  the  mighty  hills,  plowing  in  their  onward  march  the  deep 
canons  and  ravines  that  form  our  water-cour.ses,  filling  the  valleys  with  that  alluvial  deposit  which 
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now  yields  such  rich  rewards  to  the  labor  of  the  husbandman,  uncovering  those  vast  storehouses  of 
gold  that  have  replenished  the  world's  wealth  for  a  third  of  a  century ;  and  finally,  as  they  disap- 
peared, leaving  these  little  lakes  in  their  rocky  prison,  fashioned  by  their  icy  hands,  far  up  among 
the  loftiest  peaks  of  the  Sierra. 

Plumas  county  lies  wholly  on  the  western  slope  of  the  mountains.  The  summit  that  divides 
the  waters  that  find  their  way  into  the  Sacramento  valley  from  those  that  flow  into  the  great 
Nevada  basin  forms  its  eastern  boundary  line.  It  lies  between  Shasta  and  Lassen  counties  on  the 
north,  Lassen  on  the  east,  Sierra  and  Tuba  on  the  south,  and  Butte  and  Tehama  on  the  west;  and 
its  different  sections  are  intimately  connected  with  each  of  them,  save  Tehama  and  Shasta.  Its 
greatest  length  is  from  the  north-west  to  the  south-east,  or,  more  definitely  speaking,  from  Lassen 
peak  to  Beckwourth  pass,  a  distance  of  eighty-five  miles ;  transversely,  from  south-west  to  north- 
east, it  is  but  forty-five  miles.  The  whole  embraces  an  area  of  over  two  thousand  square  miles,  or 
twelve  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  acres.  Of  this,  some  two  hundred  thousand  acres  are  agricul- 
tural land,  distributed  among  a  number  of  valleys,  large  and  small,  the  chief  ones  being  American, 
Indian,  Big  Meadows,  Buck's,  Meadow,  Mohawk,  Genesee,  Sierra,  Beckwourth,  Long,  Red  Clover, 
Round,  Last  Chance,  and  Onion.  The  major  portion,  however,  is  composed  of  mountains  covered 
with  a  noble  growth  of  coniferous  trees,  such  as  sugar  i)ine,  yellow  pine,  spruce,  balsam  fir,  and 
cedar;  while  mountain  oak,  manzanita,  laurel,  buckeye,  alder,  and  cliaparral  grow  in  great  profu- 
sion. These  forests  have  supplied  timber  for  flumes,  mines,  and  improvements  since  the  first  white 
man  penetrated  into  this  region,  and  thousands  of  feet  of  lumber  are  still  cut  annually,  though  the 
forests  seem  as  dense  as  ever,  save  here  and  there  where  the  saws  have  been  most  busily  at  work. 

In  his  "Geological  Survey  of  California,"  Vol.  I.,  Professor  J.  D.  Whitney,  state  geologist, 
thus  describes  Plumas  county  and  its  main  topographical  and  geological  features: 

"  Pilot  Peak,  which  is  near  the  southern  line  of  the  county,  is  an  isolated,  volcanic  knob  of 
hard,  ash-gray,  crystalline,  basaltic  rock,  which  is  most  beautifully  columnar  on  its  northern  slope. 
The  view  from  the  summit  is  peculiarly  fine,  Lassen's  Peak  being  visil)le  in  the  north-w  st,  and  the 
Coast  Ranges  in  the  south-west.  Fifteen  or  twenty  miles  to  the  north-west,  mountains  are  seen  which 
are  of  about  the  same  higlit  as  Pilot  Peak,  and  very  deeply  wooded  on  all  sides;  indeed,  the  whole 
region  to  the  east  and  north-east  is  furrowed  by  tremendous  canons,  many  of  them  being  over  two 
thousand  feet  deep.  In  the  south-east  the  Downieville  buttes  were  seen,  with  a  very  rugged  outline. 
The  most  elevated  points  in  the  range  lie  east  of  the  line  connecting  Pilot  Peak  and  the  Downie- 
ville buttes;  the  highest  of  these  is  perhaps  five  hundred  feet  higher  than  Pilot  Peak  itself:  Table 
Mountain  lies  to  the  west,  and  is  nearly  as  high.  The  whole  region  to  the  south  of  the  summit  is  very 
rough,  and  its  sky  outline  very  serrated.  On  the  peak  the  magnetic  needle  is  very  irregular,  and 
was  observed  to  be  directed  towards  nearly  every  point  within  the  space  of  a  few  square  rods.  The 
elevation  of  Pilot  Peak  above  the  sea  is  7,605  feet,  and  of  this  the  upper  portion  is  exclusively  vol- 
canic ;  the  lava  forming  a  mass  about  650  feet  thick,  as  estimated  from  observations  taken  at  Onion 
valley,  1.216  feet  be'ow  the  summit  of  the  peak. 

"The  auriferous  slates  are  very  finely  exposed  on  the  north  side  of  the  mountain,  having  a  north 
and  south  strike,  and  a  dip  to  the  east  of  about  eighty  degrees;  they  are  cut  squarely  off  at  the  top, 
and  covered  with  lava.  The  strike  of  the  slates,  however,  is  not  uniform  in  this  region.  One  mile 
north-cast  of  Onii.n  valley  large  masses  were  observed  with  a  trend  of  N.  35  degrees  W.,  and  a 
south-westerly  dip;  and  again,  upon  descending  into  the  canon  of  the  Middle  Yuba  (Feather?), 
they  were  seen  running  N.  15  degrees  W.,  and  from  that  to  N.  35  degrees  W.,  and  standing  nearly 
vertical.  Great  masses  of  serpentine  occur  along  the  trail  between  Pilot  Peak  and  Onion  valley ; 
and  between  this  and  Nelson's  Point  a  variety  of  magnesian  rocks  were  noticed. 
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"The  canon  of  the  Middle  Yuba  (Feather?)  is  exceedingly  deep,  the  difference  of  level 
between  the  river  at  Nelson's  Point  and  the  summit  of  Pilot  Peak  being  fully  3,650  feet.  From 
the  bottom  of  the  canon  to  the  top  of  the  slates  the  vertical  hight  is  not  less  than  3,000  feet,  all  of 
which  has  been  removed  by  the  agency  of  water  since  the  time  of  the  eruption  of  the  overlying  vol- 
canic materials.  Nowhere  in  the  Sierra  do  we  find  more  stupendous  examples  of  denudation  than 
occur  in  the  region  north  and  north-cast  of  Pilot  Peak,  in  the  canons  of  Middle  Yuba  (Feather?)  and 
it.s  branches.  At  Nelson's  Point  the  slates  stand  nearly  vertical,  and  crop  out  in  grand  masses  along 
the  sides  of  the  canon.  But  on  the  steep  slopes  on  both  sides  the  surface  strata  often  curve,  as  if 
bent  by  sliding  down  the  hill,  so  as  to  give  the  impression  of  a  dip  to  the  east,  when  in  fact  they 
stand  perfectly  vertical  below.     The  elevation  of  Nelson's  Point  above  the  sea  is  3,858  feet. 

"The  basin  called  the  American  valley,  in  which  the  town  of  Quincy  is  situated,  is  about 
eleven  miles  long,  and  from  two  to  three  wide;  it  has  an  elevation  of  3,500  feet  above  the 
se.a.  In  the  range  of  mountains  wliich  was  crossed  in  going  from  Quincy  to  Elizabethtown,  and 
which  is  about  eight  miles  wide,  slates  and  sandstones  were  observed,  sometimes  but  little  meta- 
morphosed. They  had  the  usual  north-west  strike,  but  dipped  towards  the  south-west.  These 
slates  are  capped  at  the  summit  of  the  range  by  hard  lava,  which  occupies  only  a  narrow  belt,  the 
flanks  of  the  mountain  on  the  north  side  being  of  metamorjjhic  rocks,  similar  to  those  seen  on  the 
south.  Some  granitic  masses  occur  in  this  region.  A  bold  and  elevated  ridge  of  this  rock  was  seen 
a  few  miles  west  of  Quincy,  and  again  about  two  miles  before  reaching  Elizabethtown,  where  it 
occupies  a  belt  about  a  mile  in  width.  The  slates,  however,  are  the  predominating  formation. 
This  pan  of  the  county  is  principally  occupied  by  the  metamorphic  rocks,  over  an  area  of  about 
thirty  miles  in  diameter;  but  this  is  almost  entirely  surrounded  by  volcanic  materials,  the  great 
lava  streams  which  have  come  down  from  Lassen's  Peak  on  the  north,  and  Pilot  Peak  on  the  south, 
uniting  with  the  volcanic  crest  of  the  Sierra,  so  as  to  cover  the  slates  around  three-quarters  of  the 
circumference  of  the  circle. 

"From  Indian  valley  the  route  followed  led  up  to  Genesee  valley,  following  Genesee  creek,  a 
branch  of  Spanish  creek.  This  stream  runs  nearly  west,  through  a  caiion  which  a  few  miles  higher 
up  opens  out  into  a  valley  about  four  miles  long  and  three-fourtlis  of  a  mile  broad  ;  the  upper  part 
of  this  is  occupied  by  granitic  rocks,  the  lower  by  slates.  In  the  caiion,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  its  mouth,  Messrs.  Brewer  and  King  discovered  a  locality  of  fossils,  where  a  consi<k'rable 
number  of  sjiecimens  of  various  genera  and  species  were  obtained.  They  were  found  principally 
on  the  spurs  of  rock  coming  down  from  the  north,  and  in  the  canons  between  them.  The  rock  is  a 
metamorjihic  sandstone,  rather  fine-grained,  and  portions  of  it  are  of  a  deep  red  color,  resembling 
in  ap]iearance  much  of  the  Old  Red  or  Devonian  sandstone  in  England  or  on  the  continent.  In 
places  it  is  so  much  changed  that  the  fossils  have  become  nearly  or  even  quite  obliterated  ;  but  a 
number  of  species  were  obtained  in  a  sufficiently  good  state  of  preservation  to  be  determined.  The 
sjiecimens  obtained  here  were  referred  to  Mr.  Meek  for  examination,  and  were  considered  by  him 
to  be  almost  certainly  of  Jurassic  age.  The  strata  in  which  the  fossils  were  found  vary  from 
east  and  west  to  north-east  and  south-west,  and  they  dip  to  the  south  at  all  angles  between  thirty 
degrees  and  eighty  degrees.  This  locality  is  about  four  miles  below  Gifford's  ranch,  and  near  a 
small  grassy  flat  into  which  the  caiion  opens,  anl  is  called  Mormon  Station. 

"Above  this  the  valley  contracts  again  into  a  narrow  c.inon;  but  two  miles  farther  up  it  opens 
into  another  and  larger  basin,  called  Genesee  valley.  Along  the  ravine  the  rocks  are  highly  meta- 
morijhosed,  and  their  stratification  is  much  disturbed.  It  is  in  this  valley  that  Gifford's  ranch  is 
situated,  and  near  it  is  the  junction  of   the  granitic  and  metamorphic  rocks.     Near  the    line  of 
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contact  of  the  two  formations  is  a  belt  of  limestone  which  is  highly  crystalline,  but  contains  a  few 
obscure  fossils,  apparently  the  fragments  of  stems  of  crinoids,  and  which  are  probably  of  Carbonif- 
erous age,  although  this  question  could  not  be  definitely  settled. 

"  At  one  locality,  between  the  main  belt  of  limestone  and  the  granite,  where  there  is  a  curve 
in  the  strata,  there  is  a  limited  patch  of  calcareous  slate  containing  quite  a  number  of  fossils,  some 
of  them  in  very  good  preservation.  These  fossils  belong  to  the  Triassic  series,  and  prove  clearly 
the  existence  at  this  point  of  the  same  formation  which  is  so  well  developed  in  the  Humboldt 
mining  region  in  Nevada,  and  also  at  Washoe,  anl  which,  as  we  have  abundant  evidence  to  prove, 
extends  over  a  vast  area  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

"We  have  strong  reasons  to  believe  that  a  large  portion  of  the  auriferous  slates  belong  to  the 
same  formation  with  those  of  Genesee  vallej',  which  are  themselves  worked  for  gold,  there  being 
placers  all  along  the  range  on  the  south  side  of  the  creek  quite  up  to  the  locality  in  question. 

"From  Genesee  valley  our  party  returned  to  Indian  valley,  and  thence  made  their  way  in  a 
westerly  direction  to  Big  Meadows,  in  order  to  explore  the  vicinity  of  Lassen's  Peak  and  seek 
out  a  route  to  its  summit.  Indian  valley  is  from  ten  to  twelve  miles  long,  and  is  a  fertile  and 
pleasant  spot,  although  its  elevation  is  considerable.  It  is  quite  surrounded  by  high  mountains, 
those  on  the  east  having  an  elevation  of  about  6,000  feet.  In  passing  down  the  valley  the 
slates  which  are  seen  on  the  east  side  were  observed  to  contain  more  jaspar  than  is  usual  in  the 
Sierra. 

"  Between  Indian  valley  and  the  Big  Meadows,  the  edge  of  the  great  volcanic  region  is 
struck  ;  from  here  the  mass  of  lava  extends  almost  uninterruptedly  to  the  Oregon  line,  and 
far  beyond.  The  Big  Meadows  are  on  the  north  fork  of  the  Feather  river,  and  form  a  delightful 
valley  of  about  fifteen  miles  long  and  from  two  to  three  wide ;  it  is  quite  surrounded  by  volcanic 
tables  and  ridges,  those  on  the  east  side  having  an  elevation  of  about  five  hundred  feet  above  the 
valley,  which  is  itself  4.564  feet  above  the  sea.  This  elevation  was  taken  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
valley,  near  Bidwell's  store,  where  the  Chico  road  crosses. 

"All  the  pebbles  seen  about  here  were  of  volcanic  rock;  but  the  metaraorphic  slates  are 
reported  to  occur  at  Mountain  Meadows,  which  is  a  basin  similar  to  the  Big  Meadows,  and  about 
fifteen  miles  farther  to  the  north-east.  The  soil  of  this  valley  is  rather  sandy,  especially  towards  its 
upper  end,  and  the  elevation  is  too  great  for  any  other  agricultural  occupation  tlian  that  of  pastur- 
ing cattle.  The  views  of  Lassen's  Peak,  rising  above  the  upper  end  of  the  Big  Meadows,  are 
particularly  grand.  The  mountain  does  not  show  a  distinct  conical  shape  when  seen  from  this 
direction,  as  it  docs  from  others,  but  its  slopes  are  very  steep,  especially  the  eastern  one." 

A  description  of  Lassen's  Peak  will  be  found  in  the  first  part  of  the  Lassen  county  history,  as 
will  also  an  account  of  the  exploration  of  Noble's  pass  by  Lieutenant  E.  G.  Beckwith. 

ALTITUDES. 

The  following  table  of  altitudes  has  been  complied  by  Authur  W.  Keddie,  civil  engineer,  and 
compiler  of  the  s})lendid  map  of  Plumas  county  that  hangs  in  the  office  of  the  county  clerk.  Two 
authorit'es  are  given,  Lieutenant  Tillman  and  J.  E.  Mills,  between  whose  estimates  of  some  points 
there  is  a  slight  variation. 
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TltLMAN.  MELtS. 

Feet.  Feet. 

Quincy  (Plumas  House) 3,381  3  416 

Claremont  Hill 6,998  6,951 

Mt.  Hough 7,391  7,431 

Old  toll-house  between  Quincy  and  Taylorville .5,509 

Spanish  Peak 6,920 

Monte  Christo  tunnel 6,288 

Spanish  Ranch 3,630  3,631 

Meadow  Valley 3,757  3,757 

Robinson's  toll-gate   4,518 

Buck's  Ranch 5,112 

Buckeye 4,938 

Kingsbury's  (Hallsted's) 2,678 

Cariboo  bridge,  north  fork  of  Feather  River 2,843    ' 

Dead  wood  Pass,  head  of  Rich  Gulch 4,628 

Miller's,  Butt   Valley 4,055 

Lott's  mine 6,309 

Butt  Creek  bridge,  Chico  road 4,692 

Longville,  Humbug  Valley 4,309 

Prattville,  Big  Meadows 4,394 

Geysers 5,864 

Solfatara,  Mud  Lake 5,908 

Hot  Spring?,  Hot  Spring  Valley 6,080 

Willow  Lake 5,382 

Mt.  Harkness,  above  Warner  Valley 8,875 

Cinder  Cone,  top  of  crater 6,741 

Cinder  Cone,  bottom  of  crater 6,596 

Warner  Creek  bridge 4,826 

Stover's  ranch,  west  arm  of  Big  Meadows 4,464 

Big  Spring,  east  arm  of  Big  Meadows 4,285 

Dutch  Hill 4,692 

Grizzly  Hill,  above  Savercool  mine 5,709 

Greenville 3,544 

Forgay's  ranch,  Indian  Valley 8,481  (?) 

Ford's  ranch,  Indian  Valley 3,518 

Taylorville 3,521 

Hosselkus  ranch 3,635 

Kettle  Rock 7,843 

Moonlight  Valley,  above  Ford's 5,434 

Crescent 3,406  (?) 

Arlington  bridge 3,375  (?) 

Shoo  Fly  bridge 3,071 

Spanish  Creek,  six  miles  from  Quincy 3,136 

Summit  of  La  Porte  road,  above  Thompson's 4,458 

12 
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TiLLMAX.  Mills. 

,  Feet.  Feet. 

Bridge  at  Nelson  Point 3,859 

Parker's  ranch,  Little  Long  Valley .  4,136 

Elwell's  marble  ledge.  Little  Long  Valley 4,625 

Sulphur  Springs,  Mohawk  Valley 4,466 

Delaney's  ranch 4,840 

Beckwourth 4,887 

Old  Bobo  ranch.  Sierra  Valley 4,910 

Summit,  Sierra  Valley 4,975  (?) 

Mape's  ranch,  Sierra  Valley 5,039 

Crow's  ranch,  Red  Clover  Valley 5,464 

Bagley's  ranch.  Red  Clover  Valley 5,387 

Omjumi  Peak 8,293 

Frenchman's  Cove,  Last  Chance  Valley 5,565 

Mt.  Ingalls,  between  Red  Clover  and  Grizzly  Valleys 8.471 

Mt.  Wellington,  or  Smith's  Peak 7,665 

Junction  of  Last  Chance  and  Squaw  Queen  Creeks 5,268 

The  altitude  of   Eureka  Peak  is  given  at  7,520,  and  Eureka  Mill  6.200 ;    also  the  following 

points  on  the  boundary  line  of  Plumas  countv,  taken  by  Mr.  Tillman  : 

Feet. 
Walker's  plains,  Butte  line 5,000  (?) 

Head  of  Chipp's  Creek,  Butte  line 5,953 

Summit  of  Humbug  road,  Butte  line 6,706 

Butt  Mountain,  Tehama  line 7,831 

Deer  Creek  Meadows,  Tehama  line 4,518 

Lassen  Peak,  Tehama  line 10,437 

Mt.  Dyer,  Lassen  line 7,369 

Summit  Taylorville  and  Susanville  road,  Lassen  line 6,428 

Thompson  Peak,  Lassen  line 7,752 

Pass  south  of  Milford,  Lassen  line 5,999 

McKissick  Peak,  Lassen  line 7,083 

Adams  Peak,  Lassen  line .  .  8,432 

Beckwourth  Pass,  Lassen  line   5,192 

Summit  Peak,  Sierra  line 8,302 

Sierra  Valley,  Sierra  Hue 4,800 

POPULATION". 

The  first  census  taken  in  Plumas  county  was  enumerated  by  F.  B.  Whiting  in  1860,  at  which 
time  the  population  had  fallen  off  considerably  from  the  amount  at  the  time  of  the  organization  of 
the  county.     Mr.  Whiting's  report  shows  a  total  of  4,554,  distributed  as  follows: 

White.         Chinese.        Indian.        Colored. 
American  valley 207  31 

FDmore  township 461  144 

Honey  Lake  valley  476 
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White. 

Indian  valley 362 

Mineral  township 398 

Mount  Pleasant 96 

Plumas  township    214 

.  Quincy 191 

Quartz  township 151 

Eich  Bar  township   320 

Seneca  township 427 

Sierra  valley 478 

Washington  township 261 


Chinese. 

Indian 

12 

105 

78 

1 

64 

.     . 

17 

.. 

Colored. 


53 


Total 4,042 


399 


108 


In  1864  the  county  of  Lassen  was  cut  off,  taking  territory  that  contained  in  1860  a  population 

of  476,  which  loss  was  recovered  in  the  next  six  years  by  the  increase  of  the  part  remaining.     In 

1870  ti.  W.  Meylert  was  the  enumerator,  and  returned  a  total  population  of   4,489,  distributed 

among  the  townships  as  follows  : 

Native. 
Goodwin 223 

Indian* 611 

Mineral  t 129 

Plumas 383 

Quartz 569 

Rich  Bar 69 

Seneca 262 

Washington 168 


''oreign. 

White. 

Chinese. 

Total. 

416 

391 

248 

639 

269 

817 

57 

880 

271 

225 

174 

400 

257 

505 

135 

640 

241 

785 

25 

810 

131 

144 

56 

200 

138 

327 

73 

400 

352 

377 

143 

520 

Total 2,414 


1,875 


3,571 


911 


4,489 


During  the  next  decade,  the  population  increased  nearly  one-half — a  steady,  permanent  growth, 
founded  on  the  prosperity  and  resources  of  the  county.  The  census  for  1880  shows  the  population 
of  the  county  to  be  6,262,  as  follows : 


Beckwourth 

Goodwin 

Indian            ....        

White 
Males. 
296 

329 

....     884 

White 

Females. 

176 
147 
437 
89 
298 
223 
105 

1,476 

Chinese. 

7 
160 
108 
240 
164 
100 
86 

864$ 

Indians. 

1 

251 
47 
91 

137 

Total. 

480 

636 

1,680 

Mineral 

352 

729 

Plumas 

504 

1,057 

Quartz 

Seneca 

687 

207 

1,010 
535 

Total 

....     3,259 

527§ 

6,12711 

*  Also  5  Indians  and  1  Negro. 
§  277  males  and  250  females. 

t  Also  1  Negro. 
II  1  colored  person. 

X 

849  wales  and  15  females. 
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METEOROLOGICAL. 

Plumas  county  lies  entirely  within  the  section  drained  by  the  Feather  river,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal confluents  of  the  Sacramento.  Scarcely  a  drop  of  water  or  a  flake  of  snow  falls  within  the 
county  that  does  not  find  its  way  into  one  of  the  many  tributaries  of  the  Feather,  and  thence  to  the 
sea.  The  watershed  between  the  Nevada  and  Sacramento  basins  forms  the  dividing  line  between 
Plumas  and  Lassen,  while  the  dividing  ridge  between  the  Feather  and  Yuba  rivers  forms  the 
Sierra  county  line.  On  the  norlh-west,  the  dividing  ridge  between  the  waters  of  the  Feather  and 
of  Butte  and  Deer  creeks  forms  the  county  line,  so  that  Plumas  county  lies  solely  within  the 
dominion  of  Feather  river. 

Moisture  falls  in  these  high  mountain  regions  chiefly  in  the  form  of  snow,  especially  on  tlie 
mountains,  though  in  the  early  and  latter  parts  of  the  rainy  season  the  valleys  are  refreshed 
with  copious  showers  of  rain  while  tlie  mountain  tops  are  white  with  snow.  Thus  it  often  happens 
that  while  the  roads  in  the  valley  are  almost  impassable  on  account  of  mud,  the  mountain  roads  are 
equally  blockaded  by  the  drifts  of  snow.  The  heaviest  fall  of  snow  occurs  on  the  ridge  lying  west 
of  the  American  and  Indian  valleys,  and  also  between  Xelson  Point  and  La  Porte.  Across  this 
ridge  communication  is  frequently  maintained  only  by  messengers  on  snow-shoes,  and  mails  and 
express  are  often  transported  in  that  way.  [See  article  on  Express  and  Stages.']  The  stoppage  by 
snow  of  the  routes  of  travel  has  often  caused  great  privation,  and  even  death,  especially  in  the 
early  years.  [See  Early  History  and  Migration  of  1852\\  Great  suffering  has  been  endured  by 
those  caught  on  the  mountains  in  the  winter  storms,  and  many  have  jierished  amid  the  bleak 
forests,  far  from  help  or  friends,  and  others  almost  within  reach  of  shelter.  One  of  the  saddest  of 
these  incidents  happened  but  a  year  ago. 

On  Tuesday,  January  25,  1881,  John  Harold,  a  workman  at  the  Monte  Christo  mine,  and 
Mrs.  John  Nibecker,  wife  of  the  engineer  at  the  same  jilace,  started  from  Buck's  rancli  to  go  to 
the  mine  on  Spanish  Peak.  At  the  time  they  left  it  was  storming  some,  but  before  they  reached 
the  top  of  the  grade  the  wind  and  snow  were  beating  down  the  mountain  in  a  terrific  manner.  A 
few  rods  from  where  the  road  to  the  mine  turns  off  from  the  stage  road  they  were  overtaken  by 
James  Parker,  driver  of  the  stage,  with  his  sled,  and  rode  as  far  as  the  junction.  When  Parker 
learned  of  their  intention  to  go  to  the  mine,  he  endeavored  to  persuade  the  woman  to  go  on  with 
him  to  the  toll-house  and  stay  all  night,  and  not  attempt  to  climb  the  mountain  until  the  storm 
ceased.  He  told  them  that  they  were  now  sheltered  from  the  force  of  the  storm,  but  that  when 
they  got  upon  the  top  of  the  hill  the  wind  would  be  terrific,  and  they  would  perish  from  cold  and 
fatigue,  and  be  buried  by  the  drifting  snow.  His  warnings  were  not  heeded,  and  they  started  up 
the  hill,  accompanied  by  a  dog  that  had  been  their  companion,  while  Parker  drove  on  to  Quincy. 
When  Parker  reached  the  same  point  on  his  trip  back  the  next  morning  he  observed  the  dog,  and 
at  once  surmised  that  his  prediction  had  been  realized.  Taking  a  shovel  from  his  sled,  he  followed 
the  dog  a  few  rods  from  the  road,  and  began  digging  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  whore  the  dog  had  evi- 
dently spent  the  night,  not,  however,  without  a  show  of  displeasure  by  the  canine  guardian.  He 
Boon  uncovered  the  stiffened  form  of  Harold,  but  searched  in  vain  for  his  companion.  He  went  on 
to  the  mine,  and  gave  the  intelligence  that  soon  started  a  party  in  search  of  the  missing  lady. 
The  previous  afternoon  George  Massey,  while  on  his  way  from  the  mine  to  the  toll-gate,  saw  a 
man  walking  down  the  wagon  road,  but  thought  nothing  of  it.  Soon  after  he  heard  a  cry  that 
sounded  like  a  woman's  call  for  aid.    He  answered  it,  and  received  a  response.    Again  answering, 
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he  went  in  the  direction  of  the  sound,  bnt  heard  nothing  more.  Satisfied  that  he  had  heard  the 
scream  of  a  California  lion,  he  resumed  his  journey  to  the  toll-gate.  When  he  heard  of  the  loss  of 
Mrs.  Nibecker,  Mr.  Massey  went  to  the  peak,  and  search  was  made  in  the  direction  of  the  cry  he 
h.id  heard,  and  the  frozen  body  of  the  lady  was  soon  found.  This  was  Thursday,  the  search 
having  lasted  since  the  day  before.  It  seems  evident  tliat  the  two  ha.l  jjrogrcssed  to  this  spot, 
when  the  lady  became  unable  to  proceel,  and  the  man  started  alone  for  assistance,  went  in  the 
wrong  direction,  and  finally  perished  near  the  roadside.  The  cry  for  help  heard  by  Mr.  Massev 
must  have  been  the  last  effort  of  exhausted  nature,  and  the  hope  raised  in  the  lady's  breast  by  the 
answers,  followed  by  despair  when  help  came  not  and  she  was  no  longer  able  to  speak,  were  both 
soon  lost  forever  in  the  icy  sleep  of  death. 

The  sad  tragedy  came  not  to  an  end  with  the  death  of  the  first  two  actors.  When  Mr.  Parker 
carried  the  news  to  the  mine  on  Wednesday,  the  gentleman  in  charge  there,  E.  J.  Parsons,  selected 
George  Robinson,  a  young  man  twenty-one  years  of  age,  to  carry  the  intelligence  to  the  toll-house 
and  Meadow  valley,  and  to  jirocure  a  large  sleigh  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  bodies  to  the 
valley.  He  strapped  on  his  snow-shoes  and  started  down  the  mountain,  and  headed  directly  for 
the  toll  house,  where  lived  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Robins  .n.  Late  in  the  afternoon  some  of 
the  searchers  for  Mrs.  Nibecker  went  to  the  toll-liouse,  and  were  horrified  to  learn  that  young  Rob- 
inson had  not  been  there.  They  at  once  thought  of  a  large  snow-slide  they  had  observed  across 
the  road,  and  hastened  back  to  see  if  perchance  the  body  of  the  young  man  lay  beneath  it. 
When  they  reached  the  point,  about  a  mile  abjve  the  toll-gate,  they  found  an  immense  mass  of 
loose  snow  lying  across  the  road,  that  had  slid  down  a  little  hollow.  The  wind  had  blown  it  over 
the  edge  of  the  bank,  where  it  accumulated  until  it  broke  off  by  its  own  weight  and  went  rushin^ 
down  the  hollow,  just  in  time  to  meet  and  bury  out  of  sight  the  messenger  of  mercy.  The  young 
man  was  coming  down  the  mountain  to  the  road  with  the  speed  of  the  wind,  going  in  a  course 
diagonal  to  the  avalanche,  which  the  howling  of  the  storm  and  the  beating  of  the  snow  prevented 
him  from  observing.  As  he  reached  the  road  he  was  struck  by  the  descending  mass,  possiblv 
killed  by  the  shock,  and  covered  in  a  twinkling  with  a  spotless  shroud  of  snow.  All  this  was  but 
too  plainly  revealed  by  tlie  tracks  of  his  snow-shoes  that  led  directly  into  the  slide.  Work  was  at 
once  commenced  to  excavate  the  body.  Day  and  night  did  eager  hands  ply  the  shovel,  fresh  men 
taking  the  places  of  the  exhausted  ones.  Robinson  was  a  young  man  of  splendid  character,  and  a 
general  favorite  with  all ;  and  when  the  intelligence  was  spread  abroad  that  he  lay  beneath  an 
avalanche  of  snow,  many  hastened  to  render  what  assistance  they  could  in  recovering  his  body. 
Thus  they  labored,  half  a  hundred  men,  from  Wednesday  afternoon  until  Sunday,  night  and  day; 
until,  on  that  quiet  Saljbath  morning,  the  body  was  uncovered  and  taken  to  his  home  but  a  mile 
away.  His  funeral  the  next  Tuesday  was  attended  by  a  largo  number  of  friends,  who  c.ime  many 
miles  through  the  snow  to  pay  their  last  respects  to  the  inanimate  clay  of  him  who  had  offered  up 
his  young  life  on  the  altar  of  mercy. 

Another  incident,  one  that  occurred  during  the  winter  of  1857-58,  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the 
perils  of  the  snow.  Heavy  falls  of  snow  that  season  had  made  traveling  dangerous  to  the  inexpe- 
rienced. Few  ventured  a  trip  over  the  mountains,  unless  in  company  with  the  hardy  expressmen, 
who  were  experts  in  the  art  of  snow-traveling,  and  were  always  provided  against  emergencies. 
Occasionally,  however,  some  daring  spirit  would  start  out  alone,  and  oftentimes  realize  but  too 
painfully  the  folly  of  his  undertaking.  The  following  adventure  is  but  one  of  the  many  similar 
ones  that  have  occurred  yearly  since  the  county  was  first  inhabited.  Mining  on  Rich  bar,  east 
branch,  that  winter,  was  an  old  pioneer,  William  L.  Perkins,  an  old  sailor  who  had  pursued  the 
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mighty  leviathan  of  the  deep  in  the  icy  seas  for  many  years.  One  bright  morning  he  left 
Meadow  valley,  and  followed  the  trail  left  by  others  in  the  snow  to  Buck's  ranch,  at  which  place 
he  arrived  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon.  After  resting  a  short  time,  he  pushed  on  towards 
Buckeye,  only  to  encounter  the  deep  snow  on  the  summit.  Through  this  he  struggled  and 
plunged  until  he  became  completely  exhausted,  and  he  sank  powerless  in  the  snow  within  two 
miles  of  the  station  he  was  striving  to  reach.  Fully  realizing  his  terrible  condition,  he  managed  to 
crawl  through  the  snow  several  hundred  yards,  and  then,  overcome  by  cold  and  fatigue,  lay  down 
in  his  cold  couch  and  surrendered  himself  to  his  fate.  The  drowsy  numbness  that  jirecedes  death 
in  this  form  soon  released  him  from  the  agony  of  a  consciousness  of  his  impending  fate,  and  he 
sank  into  that  slumber  that,  unless  rudely  disturbed,  leads  surely  to  the  embrace  of  death.  A 
deliverer  was  at  hand.  With  papers,  packages,  and  letters  strapped  upon  their  backs,  and  fighting 
sturdily  against  the  elements  in  their  endeavor  to  make  as  quick  time  as  possible  to  American 
valley,  came  the  energetic  expressman,  F.  B.  Whiting,  and  an  assistant.  It  was  about  ten  o'clock 
at  night  when  they  came  upon  the  unconscious  form  of  a  man  in  the  snow,  in  which  Mr.  Whiting 
at  once  recognized  his  old  friend  Perkins.  Quickly  raising  him  to  his  feet,  it  was  found  that  he 
was  unable  to  stand  or  move,  and  seemed  to  be  beyond  hope  of  resuscitation.  The  assistant  was 
dispatched  in  haste  to  Buckeye  for  help,  blankets,  and  restoratives.  When  these  arrived,  wine 
was  forced  down  the  throat  of  the  benumbed  man,  which  revived  him  so  that  he  exhibited  unmis- 
t;ikable  signs  of  life.  He  was  then  placed  upon  a  blanket  and  drawn  through  the  snow  to  the 
station,  where  he  was  fully  restored.  Though  his  feet  were  badly  frozen,  he  continued  his  journey, 
after  recruiting  a  few  days  at  the  Buckeye.  Some  years  subsequent  to  this  he  was  crossing  the 
river  in  a  boat  at  Twelve  Mile  bar,  was  capsized,  and  though  a  strong  swimmer,  was  drowned 
with  three  companions. 

Snow-shoeing  is  quite  an  art,  and  to  become  expert  in  the  use  of  these  implements  requires 
considerable  practice.  Like  skating,  it  demands  natural  strength  and  dexterity  to  become  an  adept. 
All  through  the  mountains  this  method  of  travel  is  adopted  to  go  from  place  to  place,  where  high 
mountain  ridges  covered  with  deep  snow  have  to  be  crossed.  Two  kinds  of  snow-shoes  are  used, 
the  Indian  and  the  Norwegian.  The  former  is  an  egg-shaped  hooji,  filled  with  a  network  of 
threads.  When  it  is  placed  upon  the  foot,  the  wearer  has  his  weight  di.'-tributed  over  a  large 
surface,  but  has  to  walk  in  order  to  make  any  progression.  The  Norwegian  shoe,  or  rather  skate, 
is  excellently  well  adapted  to  locomotion  on  the  frozen  crust  of  the  snow — more  so,  even,  than  on 
the  loose  snow  when  newly  fallen.  It  consists  of  a  bar  shaped  like  the  runner  of  a  sled,  six  to  ten 
feet  long,  four  inches  wide,  two  inches  thick  in  the  middle,  and  grooved  underneath.  The  foot  is 
strapped  upon  the  middle  of  the  shoe,  and  with  a  long  pole  in  his  hand  by  which  to  steer,  the 
skater  shoots  down  the  hill  like  a  rocket.  Climbing  the  hills  by  the  aid  of  the  pole  is  not  so  easy, 
but  still  is  rapidly  done  by  an  experienced  skater.  The  skill  displayed  in  the  Scandinavian  moun- 
tains by  the  originators  of  these  wooden  skates  is  marvelous  in  the  extreme;  and  for  many  months 
in  the  year  all  travel  among  the  icy  bergs  is  done  by  means  of  the  swiftly  gliding  skate,  and  many 
a  legend  and  tradition  hangs  about  the  precipitous  mountain  passes.  One  of  these  relates  the  bold 
feat  of  a  Norseman  who  was  captured  by  a  band  of  Swedes  on  their  way  to  make  a  raid  into  some 
mountain  village  of  his  countrymen,  and  compelled  to  act  as  a  guide  through  the  dangerous  mountain 
defiles.  He  conducted  them  safely  until  ho  came  to  a  place  where  the  trail  turned  sharply  around 
the  face  of  a  cliff  but  a  few  feet  from  the  verge  of  a  yawning  chasm.  Yelling  to  his  captors  to 
follow  him,  he  shot  like  an  arrow  down  the  descent  that  led  to  this  dangerous  pass,  and  then  turned 
sharply  to  one  side  and  disappeared  around  the  cliff;  while  tho.-e  behind,  unaware  of  the  precipice 
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until  right  at  its  verge,  and  unable  to  either  stop  or  turn,  plunged,  one  after  the  other,  over  its 
slippery  side,  and  were  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  rocks  and  ice  below. 

The  rain-fall  in  Plumas  is  the  same  that  is  common  to  the  more  northern  portion  of  the  Sierra. 
Much  of  it  comes  in  the  form  of  snow,  and  it  is  customary  to  estimate  a  foot  of  snow  as  an  inch  of 
rain,  and  in  this  way  pretty  accurate  records  can  be  kept.  Aside  from  the  damage  to  bridges  and 
mining  claims,  which  has  sometimes  been  very  great  and  disastrous,  high  water  has  but  few  terrors 
for  the  people  in  the  mountains.  Water  frequently  covers  the  valleys  of  this  county  in  low  places, 
but  as  it  leaves  nothing  behind  it  but  a  little  of  the  soil  washed. down  from  the  mountain-sides,  it  is 
rather  a  benefit  than  otherwise. 

The  earliest  information  we  have  of  a  flood  exists  in  the  traditions  of  the  savages,  who  say 
that  years  ago  there  was  a  terrible  flood,  in  which  thousands  of  natives  lost  their  lives,  and 
hundreds  of  rancherias  on  the  banks  of  rivers  were  washed  away  and  destroyed.  It  is  an  era  in 
their  history  from  which  they  date  events  in  the  Sacramento  valley,  and  occurred  in  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  about  the  year  1805.  The  annals  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  show  that 
the  year  1818  was  one  of  excessive  storms  and  tremendous  floods.  The  winter  of  182G-27,  when 
Jedcdiah  S.  Smith  passed  thi-ough  California  with  his  trajsping  party,  the  water  rose  so  high  in  the 
Sacramento  valley  that  he  was  driven  to  the  Marysville  buttes  for  a  camping  place,  which  he  found 
teeming  with  elk,  antelope,  and  bear  that  had  also  sought  refuge  there. 

A  number  of  other  wet  seasons  are  reported  by  the  early  pioneers.  All  remember  the  wet 
and  muddy  winter  of  1849-50,  and  the  difficulty  experienced  in  keeping  the  mining  camps  supplied 
with  food.  The  winter  of  1852-53  was  a  disasti-ous  one  throughout  the  whole  state.  The  Sacra- 
mento valley  was  one  vast  sea  of  water,  and  great  damage  was  done  to  the  cities,  and  to  all 
improvements,  such  as  mining  appliances,  bridges,  mills,  etc.  In  Plumas  county  there  was  little 
to  damage  except  the  flumes  and  wing-dams  in  the  rivers,  but  the  storms  so  blockaded  the  moun- 
tain trails  that  many  were  in  danger  of  starving.  [B^or  the  particulars  of  this  see  The  Exodus  of 
1852,  farther  on,]  The  winter  of  1861-62  was  one  that  will  long  be  remembered  in  California  for 
its  devastating  floods,  that  came  pouring  down  the  mountains,  sweeping  everything  before  them, 
and  leaving  ruin  and  desolation  in  their  pathway.  The  cities  of  Marysville,  Sacramento,  and 
Stockton,  as  well  as  dozens  of  towns  lying  in  the  great  valley,  were  inundated,  and  suffered  great 
loss  of  life  and  property.  The  whole  valley  was  flooded,  and  covered  by  a  great  inland  sea  miles 
in  extent.  Houses,  barns,  fences,  and  all  kinds  of  objects  went  whirling  down  on  the  bosom  of 
the  torrent,  and  hundreds  of  animals  mingled  their  piteous  cries  with  the  roar  of  the  angry  waters 
that  were  rapidly  bearing  them  away  to  destruction.  Every  river  seemed  bent  upon  adding  its 
quota  to  the  great  sum  of  damage;  and  when  spring  set  in,  scarcely  a  bridge  of  any  importance  in 
the  state  remained  to  boast  of  successful  battle  with  the  foe.  In  Plumas  county,  as  in  the  other 
mining  counties  of  the  Sierra,  the  damage  to  bridges  and  mining  claims  was  considerable, 
and  the  flood  caused  many  to  go  to  Idaho  who  would  otherwise  have  remained  in  the  mines  of 
California.  Since  that  time  there  have  been  a  number  of  seasons  of  comparatively  high  water; 
but  it  was  reserved  for  the  storms  of  January  and  February,  1881,  to  strike  the  severest  blow. 
Scarcely  a  bridge  of  any  importance  in  the  county  was  left  standing,  and  the  bridge  bill  of  the 
county  for  the  past  year,  to  repair  the  damage  caused  by  those  two  weeks  of  storm,  amounts  to 
a  fortune. 
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EARLY    HISTORY    OF    PLUMAS   COUNTY. 

With  the  early  history  of  California,  its  missions  and  priests,  its  Spanish  and  Mexican  rulers, 
and  its  conquest  by  the  Americans,  these  mountain  regions  have  but  little  part.  The  native 
Californians  never  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  mountains  that  skirt  the  Sacramento  valley 
on  the  east.  Gazing  from  a  distance  upon  their  snowy  crests,  they  had  named  them  Sierra 
Nevada — the  snowy  mountains — but  beyond  this  they  remained  terra  incognita  to  them.  The 
trappers  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  and  the  American  Fur  Company  crossed  the  mountains 
first  in  •1825,  and  frequently  thereafter,  but  farther  to  the  south,  or  by  the  way  of  Pit  river  or 
the  Sacramento.  This  region  remained  unknown  and  unexplored  until  the  ignis  fatuus  of  gold 
drew  into  the  rnountain  recesses  an  eager  band  of  adventurers,  and  opened  to  the  world  these 
grand  mountains  and  lovely  valleys. 

The  early  history  of  Plumas  properly  begins  with  the  naming  of  the  river  from  which  its 
name  was  derived,  and  whose  arms  and  tendrils  reach  out  into  the  county  in  all  directions.  Its 
patron  stream,  the  Feather  river,  has  been  for  years  the  fountain  of  its  wealth  and  the  soui'ce 
of  its  prosperity.  In  1820  a  Spanish  exploring  expedition  passed  up  the  valley,  headed  by 
Captain  Louis  A.  ArgUello.  By  this  party  the  name  Jiio  de  las  jPluinai'.  or  Feather  river,  was 
bestowed  upon  the  stream,  because  of  the  great  number  of  feathers  of  wild  fowl  floating  on  its 
bosom.  At  the  same  time  the  Yuba  river  was  christened  Hio  de  los  Uva.  As  the  Spanish 
pronunciation  of  the  word  was  "  Ooba,"  it  is  easy  to  see  how  it  was  Americanized  into  "  Yuba  " 
by  the  heedless  miner.     Bear  river  was  named  Rio  de  los  Osos  by  the  same  party. 

Passing  on,  we  find  the  next  step  to  be  the  settlement  of  Peter  Lassen  at  the  celebrated 
Lassen's  ranch,  on  Deer  creek,  in  Tehama  county.  [See  Early  History  of  Lassen  County, 
farther  on.]  It  was  in  December,  1843,  that  this  old  pioneer  started  from  Sutter's  Fort  to  settle 
on  his  grant  on  Deer  creek,  which  he  reached  about  the  first  of  Februarj',  1844,  having  camped  for 
several  weeks  at  the  Marysville  buttes.  This  was  the  first  settlement  north  of  Marysville,  where 
Theodore  Cordua  was  then  living,  and  was  a  celebrated  place  in  the  early  days  and  during  the 
first  few  years  of  the  emigration  to  the  gold  fields.  Associated  with  Lassen  in  the  pioneer  days 
was  a  Russian  or  Pole  named  Isadore  Meyerwitz.  It  is  probable  that  these  two  were  the  first 
white  men  to  set  foot  within  the  limits  of  Plumas  county.  Certain  it  is  that  they  were  here  in 
1848,  and  how  much  sooner  it  is  impossible  to  say — possibly  never  before  thiit  year.  In  the  year 
1846  a  company  of  men  from  the  Willamette  valley  laid  out  what  is  known  as  the  southern 
route  to  Oregon  [see  page  59],  running  from  Fort  Hall  west  to  Goose  lake,  then  to  Tule  lake 
and  through  the  Modoc  country,  across  Lost  river,  around  the  south  end  of  Klamath  lake, 
through  the  pass  to  Rogue  River  valley,  and  thence  up  to  the  Willamette  by  the  old  Hudson 
Bay  Company's  route.  The  route  followed  by  emigrants  to  Yreka  and  vicinity,  in  1851,  and 
later  years,  was  this  Oregon  trail  as  far  as  Klamath  lake,  and  there  it  turned  to  the  south-west 
to  Yreka  by  the  way  of  Sheep  Eock.  Two  years  after  the  Oregon  road  was  laid  out,  Peter 
Lassen  opened  up  the  celebrated  Lassen  route  to  California.  This  was  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  the  Oregon  road  as  far  as  the  head-waters  of  Pit  river.  There  it  branched  to  the  south, 
and  followed  down  that  stream  till  north  of  Lassen  Peak,  then  passing  along  the  eastern  base  of 
that  lofty  mountain  it  struck  Mountain  Meadows,  then  west  to  the  Big  Meadows  in  this  county, 
then  to  the  head-waters  of  Deer  creek,  and  down  that  stream  to  Lassen's  ranch,  where  most  o 
the  emigrant  parties  disbanded. 


HON.  J.  D.  GOODWIN. 
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Lassen,  accompfinicd  by  Paul  Eicheson,  went  to  Fort  Hall  in  tlie  summer  of  1848,  and  induced 
a  train  of  emigrants  to  submit  themselves  to  his  guidance,  and  try  the  new  route  to  California;  the 
route  theretofore  traveled  leading  down  the  Humboldt,  over  to  the  Truckee,  up  that  stream  and 
across  the  mountains  by  the  way  of  Conner  lake  and  Bear  river  to  Johnson's  ranch  on  the  latter 
stream,  and  thence  to  Sutter's  Fort.  There  were  twelve  wagons  in  the  train  that  decided  to 
attempt  the  new  road,  and  Lassen  led  them  along  safely,  though  they  encountered  some  extremely 
rugged  and  difficult  mountains,  until  they  reached  Mountain  Meadows  or  Big  Meadows,  where 
their  provisions  and  animals  both  became  exhausted,  and  they  stopped  to  recruit  the  one  and  sup- 
ply the  other.  Here  they  were  overtaken  by  a  company  from  Oregon  with  twenty  wagons,  on 
their  way  to  the  gold  fields  of  California — news  of  the  great  discovery  not  having  reached  Oregon 
till  the  last  of  August.  This  was  about  the  first  of  November.  With  the  aid  of  the  Oregon  party 
they  made  their  way  safely  to  Lassen's  ranch,  where  the  train  disbanded.  A  large  emigration  was 
diverted  from  tlie  Carson  route  in  1849  and  1850,  and  induced  to  follow  Lassen's  cut-off,  or,  as  it 
was  sometimes  called,  Lassen's  Horn  route,  sarcastically  classing  it  with  the  journey  around  Cape 
Horn.  The  point  of  divergence  from  the  main  route  down  the  Humboldt  was  indicated  by  a  post 
stuck  in  the  desert  sands,  surrounded  by  a  watchful  body-guard  of  sage  brush,  and  inclined  at  an 
angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  across  which  was  a  shake  bearing  the  legend  "Lassen  Road,"  to  woo  the 
unwary  emigrant  from  the  ci'ooked  and  broad  way  he  had  been  following.  Many  were  wooed  and 
won,  and  turned  from  the  beaten  track  to  follow  this  new  road,  of  which  they  knew  nothing  save 
that  it  was  claimed  to  be  a  shorter  route  to  the  mines.  One  of  these  was  Cyrus  Laufman,  now  and 
for  years  a  prominent  citizen  of  this  county.  Those  who  came  later  than  Mr.  Laufman  had  a 
severe  experience  with  snow  and  scarcity  of  provisions,  and  many  would  have  perished  but  for  the 
timely  succor  sent  to  them  from  the  valley.     [See  page  87.] 

Of  the  hundreds  that  traveled  through  the  county,  none  remained  even  to  prospect  its  streams. 
They  were  bound  for  California  ;  and  no  emigrant  thought  himself  at  his  journey's  end  until  the 
Sacramento  valley  was  reached.  Sacramento  City  was  the  objective  point  of  the  majority,  and 
thousands  passed  by  camp  after  camp  of  miners  to  reach  that  point,  only  to  retrace  their  steps  to 
the  same  mines  they  had  passed  a  month  before.  For  this  reason,  Plumas  county  retained  none  of 
the  many  that  passed  through  it  in  1849.  Yet  one  of  these  emigrants  was  the  cause  of  the  opening 
up  of  this  region  the  following  season,  the  hero  of  an  adventure  so  shrouded  in  mystery,  so  possible 
and  yet  so  improbable,  that  people  with  equal  opportunities  for  forming  an  opinion  on  the  subject 
differ  widely  from  each  other  in  the  amount  of  credence  they  give  to  the  story  he  related.  The 
writer  has  conversed  with  many  who  were  connected  with  the  Gold  lake  excitement,  listened  to 
their  narratives,  and  heard  their  speculations  and  opinions,  and  feels  himself  unable  to  do  more 
than  give  the  story  in  its  different  phases  as  it  has  been  presented  to  him. 

Gold  lake,  of  which  Plumas  and  Sierra  counties  each  has  one,  is  none  the  less  a  creature  of 
tradition.  If  it  ever  had  an  existence  other  than  in  the  brain  of  the  man  who  claimed  to  have 
found  it,  some  other  name  has  been  applied  to  it,  and  its  identity  has  never  been  established.  We 
are  confronted  at  the  outset  by  two  stories  of  the  way  the  author  of  the  excitement  claimed  the 
lake  was  first  discovered,  the  most  probable  of  which  is  as  follows:  Among  the  emigrants  by  the 
Lassen  road  in  the  fall  of  1849  was  a  man  named  Stoddard,  the  cause  of  all  the  subsequent  excite- 
ment. When  they  arrived  in  the  Sierra,  probably  in  the  neighborhood  of  Big  Meadows,  Stoddard, 
with  one  companion,  went  out  upon  a  hunting  expedition,  for  the  purpose  of  replenishing  the 
depleted  larder  of  his  company.  Unversed  in  mountain  life  and  unskilled  in  woodcraft,  the  two 
Nimrods  lost  their  way,  and  wandered  about  for  several  days  in  search  of  the  camp  they  had  left, 
13 
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but  in  vain.  They  then  undertook  to  gel  out  of  the  mountains  by  following  the  course  of  the 
streams.  They  came  one  day  upon  a  small  lake,  with  an  area  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  acres,  inclosed 
by  high  and  rocky  mountains.  In  a  ravine  on  the  lake  shore,  where  the  water  from  the  melted 
snow  of  the  previous  spring  had  washed  the  bedrock  bare,  they  found  some  large  chunks  of  gold. 
Frightened  by  their  precarious  condition  in  an  unknown  wilderness  of  mountains,  exposed  to 
dangers  they  know  not  what,  and  feeling  that  no  time  nor  effort  must  be  wasted  if  they  would 
extricate  themselves  from  their  enforced  seclusion  and  reach  the  homes  of  civilization,  they  did  not 
stop  to  examine  the  place  critically,  nor  even  to  make  such  observations  as  would  enable  them  to 
return  to  the  spot,  but  put  a  few  of  the  golden  pieces  in  their  pockets,  and  hurried  on.  The  nest 
day  they  -were  suddenly  treated  to  a  shower  of  arrows  from  a  party  of  Indians,  and  Mr.  Stoddard 
took  to  his  heels,  and  by  dint  of  h;ird  running  made  his  escape.  What  became  of  his  companion 
he  knew  not,  but  supposed  that  he  fell  a  victim  to  their  savage  assailants.  For  several  days  he 
toiled  over  high  mountains  and  through  dark  and  rocky  canons,  scarcely  stopping  to  rest,  until  at 
last  he  reached  the  north  fork  of  Yuba  river.  Here  he  found  the  advance  guard  of  the  miners, 
who  had  pushed  themselves  up  that  stream,  and  obtained  food  and  shelter.  His  story  was  related, 
but  as  the  winter  was  just  setting  in,  no  one  dared  to  trust  himself  to  the  cold  mercies  of  a  winter 
in  the  Sierra,  so  far  from  supplies,  and  in  a  region  as  yet  unknown.  The  sad  fate  of  the  Donner 
party,  in  the  winter  of  1846-47,  was  fresh  in  their  minds,  and  the  dangers  and  hardships  of  a 
winter  in  the  Sierra  were  dreaded  by  all.  Many  who  had  faith  in  the  tale  of  Stoddard  decided  to 
go  into  the  unknown  region  in  the  spring,  with  the  hope  that  if  the  celebrated  lake  was  not  found, 
or  even  was  a  myth,  something  rich  enough  to  reward  them  would  be  discovered.  During  the 
winter  the  miners  moved  about  from  place  to  place,  and  in  tliis  way  the  story  of  Stoddard  and  the 
wonderful  Gold  lake  was  circulated  along  the  Yuba  and  Feather  rivers. 

Meanwhile,  Stoddard  went  to  San  Francisco,  where  he  knew  were  friends  of  his  unfortunate 
companion,  to  see  if,  by  chance,  he  had  also  escaped,  and  had  gone  to  meet  his  friends  in  that  city. 
Nothing  had  been  heard  of  the  missing  man ;  and  after  waiting  several  weeks,  Stoddard  became 
convinced  that  his  body  was  lying  not  far  from  the  wonderful  lake.  He  then  went  back  to  the 
Yuba,  and  sought  to  organize  a  company  to  go  in  search  of  the  marvelous  lake  of  gold.  So 
strange  was  his  tale,  that  many  believed  him  crazy,  and  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  him.  His 
specimens  were  a  convincing  argument,  however,  and  hundreds  who  placed  no  reliance  upon  the 
account  he  gave  of  the  way  he  had  procured  them  were  none  the  less  anxious  to  be  led  to  the 
place  where  such  chunks  of  gold  could  be  found,  without  caring  whether  they  came  from  a  lake, 
river,  or  any  particular  place.  At  that  time  the  miners  had  a  theory  that  the  "  source  of  gold " 
lay  high  up  in  the  mountains.  They  had  noticed  that  the  gold  became  coarser  as  ihey  ascended 
the  streams;  and  what  was  more  natural  than  to  suppose  that  there  was  some  place  up  in  the 
mountains  where  it  all  came  from,  and  where  it  could  be  picked  up  in  chunks  such  as  those 
exhibited  by  Stoddard?  In  many  places  around  the  old  claims,  generally  in  crevices,  had  been 
found  "pockets,"  from  which  several  hundred  dollars  were  taken  out  in  a  few  minutes,  and  it  was 
not  a  violent  assumption  to  think  that  "  farther  up,"  near  or  at  the  "  source  of  gold,"  they  could 
gather  in  twenty-four  hours  as  much  of  the  precious  metal  as  could  be  carried  away.  Stoddard 
was  therefore  watched  by  those  who  felt  a  desire  to  try  their  luck  in  the  search  for  Gold  lake. 

It  is  best  at  this  point,  perhaps,  to  relate  the  other  story  about  the  way  in  which  the  wonderful 
lake  of  gold  was  found.  This  version  says  that,  in  the  spring  of  1850,  Stoddard  and  four  others 
went  into  the  mountains  to  prospect,  some  fifty  or  sixty  miles  north-east  of  Downieville,  when  they 
lost  their  way  and  wandered  about  for  a  number  of  days.     One  day  they  came  upon  a  lake,  and 
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went  down  to  the  bank  to  slake  their  thirst.  While  stooping  o'-er.  they  saw  somethinsr  shinin? 
among  the  moss  at  the  bottom,  which  proved,  upon  investigation,  to  be  lumps  of  pure  gold.  While 
taking  some  of  these  out,  they  were  suddenly  attacked  by  Indians,  and  two  of  the  party  killed. 
Stoddard  and  the  other  two  succeeded  in  m.aking  their  escape  in  different  directions  and  were 
never  afterwards  reunited.  Stoddard' made  his  way  out  of  the  mountains  and  went  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, where  there  were  friends  of  the  two  others  who,  he  thought,  liad  escaped,  to  see  if  tidings 
had  been  received  from  them.  Nothing  had  been  heard  of  them;  and  being  convinced  that  they, 
too,  had  fallen  victims  to  the  savages,  Stoddard  went  to  the  Yuba  to  organize  an  expedition  to 
search  for  the  "  bonanza  "  that  had  nearly  cost  him  his  life.  The  iraprob.able  part  of  this  version, 
and  one  that  refutes  it,  is  that  it  is  not  possible  any  one  could  have  gone  into  the  upper  mountain 
regions  prospecting  so  early  in  the  season.  The  winter  of  1849  was  a  stormy  one,  and  snow  lay 
upon  the  mountains  thirty  feet  deep.  Snow-shoes  had  not  j-et  been  introduced.  The  miners  were 
unused  to  winter  travel  in  the  mountain  wilds;  and  that  a  party  of  prospectors  had  attempted  or 
were  even  able  to  penetrate  into  this  region  at  that  season,  is  highly  improbable.  Allowing  Stod- 
dard's story  any  foundation  in  fact  at  all,  the  former  version  must  be  nearly  the  correct  one. 
However  that  may  be,  that  Stoddard  appeared  on  the  Yuba  river,  told  a  wonderful  tale  of  heaps  of 
gold  to  be  found  in  or  near  by  some  mysterious  lake  high  up  amid  the  summit  peaks  of  the  Sierra, 
and  exhibited  some  large  specimens  of  pure  gold,  varying  in  value  from  eight  to  twenty-five  dollars, 
in  support  of  his  story,  are  facts  beyond  dispute.  Lake  or  no  lake,  the  chunks  of  gold  were  proof 
positive  that  Stoddard  had  found  something,  and  a  great  sensation  was  created  thereby. 

It  was  about  the  last  of  May,  1850,  that  Stoddard  appeared  at  Nevada  City  with  his  story  and 
specimens.  He  exhibited  a  scar  on  his  leg  which  he  said  was  the  result  of  a  wound  received  from 
an  arrow  at  the  time  he  escaped  from  the  Indians ;  but  the  fact  that  the  wound  was  completely 
healed  did  not  s-eem  to  be  noticed  at  the  time.  He  organized  a  select  party  of  twenty-five  to  go  in 
search  of  the  lake.  They  had  an  opportunity  to  receive  five  hundred  members,  who  were  willing 
to  pay  anything  for  the  privilege,  but  the  party  was  considered  large  enough  as  first  organized. 
The  only  member  of  this  original  party  that  the  writer  has  ever  met  or  knows  of,  save  Stoddard 
himself,  is  George  E.  Brittan,  now  residing  in  Sutter  county.  About  the  first  of  June  they  started 
for  the  upper  country,  followed  by  from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  men,  who  had  kept  a  close 
watch  upon  their  preparations,  and  were  ready  to  follow  them  to  the  end  of  the  world  if  necessary. 
They  struck  right  north  from  Nevada  City  to  the  divide  between  the  North  Yuba  and  Middle 
Feather,  and  followed  the  ridge  to  the  head-waters  of  that  stream.  Wherever  they  went  the  crowd 
of  miners  clung  to  them  like  a  shadow.  Having  reached  the  neighborhood  where  he  supposed  the 
lake  to  be,  Stoddard  appeared  to  know  as  little  about  its  actual  locality  as  any  of  his  followers.  He 
wandered  about  from  place  to  place  with  his  party,  closely  watched  and  followed  by  the  crowd  of 
h.angers-on,  who  supposed  that  the  apparently  aimless  movements  were  made  for  the  purpose  of 
throwing  them  off  the  scent  and  to  tire  them  out.  They  entered  Sierra  valley,  crossed  north  to 
Red  Clover  valley,  and  then  to  Last  Chance  valley  (so  named  from  what  happened  there  at  that 
time).  It  had  now  become  evident  that  Stoddard  was  incapable  of  leading  them  to  the  wonderful 
lake,  to  reach  which  they  had  encountered  so  many  hardships.  There  were  three  opinions  held  by 
the  deluded  men  who  were  then  gathered  in  consultation  in  Last  Cli.ince  valley.  Some  thought 
that  Stoddard  was  crazy,  and  the  lake  simply  a  product  of  his  diseased  brain;  others  that  he  had 
never  visited  the  supposed  lake,  but  had  heard  the  story  from  some  one  but  imperfectly,  and  had 
represented  the  adventure  as  happening  to  himself,  with  the  hope  of  forming  a  party,  as  he  had 
done,  and  being  able  to  discover  the  lake  from  the  faint  idea  he  had  of  its  general  location  ;  others 
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thought  that  his  story  was  true,  but  that  his  sense  of  locality  was  bad,  and  he  had  become  again 
lost,  as  he  was  when  the  adventure  happened  to  hira.     The  party  was  badly  demoralized.     Many  of 
their  animals  had  perished,  some  in  the  deep  snow,  and  others  by  being  dashed  to  pieces  upon  the 
rocks  of  some  dark  and  precipitous  canon.     For  a  number  of  days  they  had  been  discontented,  and 
now  they  rebelled  openly.     A  meeting  was  called  to  discuss  the  situation,  and  it  was  decided  to 
hang  the  author  of  their  woes  at  once.     The  sentence  of  summary  execution  was  suspended  for  one 
day  at  the  solicitation  of  the  few  who  still  believed  that  the  lake  existed,  and  that  Stoddard  had 
only  lost  his  way ;  but  the  condemned  man  was  informed  that  he  would  be  given  a  "  last  chance," 
and  if  the  lake  was  not  found  by  the  next  night  he  would  be  strung  up  to  the  limb  of  a  tree  and 
left  for  the  birds  to  roost  upon.     If  he  was  crazy,  Stoddard  had  enough  "  method  in  his  madness'' 
to  steal  quietly  from  camp  that  night  and  retrace  his  steps  to  the  mines  below,  leaving  his  judges 
to  follow  their  own  inclinations.     This  incident  is  claimed  by  some  to  have  occurred  in  Humbug 
valley,  Plumas  county,  and  to  have  been  the  cause  of  bestowing  that  appellation  upon  the  valley. 
This  was  but  a  small  part  of  the  excitement,  and  these  men  were  but  the  advance  guard  of  the 
army  of  "gold  lakers"  who  rushed  into  the  mountains  that  spring.     The  news  that  Stoddard  and 
his  party,  followed  by  a  crowd  of  miners,  had  left  Deer  creek  in  search  of  Gold  lake  spread  like 
wild-fire  among  the  mines  of  the  Yuba  and  Feather  rivers.     Many  who  had  before  heard  of  the 
mysterious  lake,  and  many  others  who  now  learned  of  it  for  the  first  time,  rushed  off  in  the  direc- 
tion the  searchers  had  gone.     All  the  floating  population  of  the  mines  imbibed  the  fever,  and  many 
also  who  had  good  claims  abandoned  them  to  go  in  quest  of  the  place  where  one  day's  work  was 
worth  a  thousand.     Away  they  rushed,  carrying  but  few  provisions  to  subsist  upon,  and  little 
money  or  dust  with  which  to  buy.     It  was  a  perfect  stampede.     Some  organized  into  small  parties ; 
but  as  a  general  thing  they  went  along  in  twos  and  threes,  striving  to  reach  the  magic  lake  as  soon 
as  possible.     Hundreds  had  but  an  indistinct  idea  of  what  they  were  in  search  of.     All  they  knew 
was  that  somewhere  up  in  the  mountains  there  was  a  place   where  gold  could  be  picked  up  in 
chunks,  and  they  were  willing  to  abandon  everything  and  seek  the  charmed  spot.     The  infection 
extended  to  the  American  river  and  the  southern  mines,  and  many  started  from  there  to  follow  in 
the  wake  of  the  others.     A  party  of  these  went  as  far  as  Donner  lake,  and  the  country  imme- 
diately to  the  north  of  it.     The  prices  of  horses,  mules,  and  oxen  went  up  at  a  rapid  rate.     Some 
started  with  wagons,  but  owing  to  the  character  of  the  country,  and  the  absence  of  even  a  trail,  this 
method  of  conveyance  was  soon  abandoned,  and  the  pilgrims  hurried  on,  packing  their  effects  upon 
the  backs  of  their  animals.     Many  of  these,  as  well  as  some  of  their  owners,  slipped  on  the  precip- 
itous sides  of  rocky  canons,  and  plunged  headlong  to  their  death,  hundreds  of  feet  below.     Perceiv- 
ing an  opportunity  for  profitable  traffic,  a  number  of  merchants  accompanied  the  eager  throng  with 
loads  of   provisions,  which  they  sold  at   exorbitant  prices,  even  killing  the  cattle  that  drew  the 
loads,  and  disposing  of  the  meat  to  the  hungry  crowd. 

It  is  claimed  by  some  that  miners  from  Feather  river  started  up  that  stream  even  before  the 
Stoddard  party  left  Deer  creek,  and  were,  therefore,  the  pioneer  prospectors  of  Plumas  county. 
The  writer  has  met  or  heard  from  no  one  who  claims  personally  to  have  been,  or  knows  surely  of 
any  one  who  mined,  within  the  limits  of  this  county  prior  to  June,  1850,  and  there  is  but  little 
doubt  that  the  Stoddard  party  headed  the  army  of  invaders.  The  files  of  the  Marysville  Herald, 
the  Sacramento  Placer  Times,  and  the  Alta  Valifornia  for  the  month  of  June  speak  of  Stoddard's 
party  as  having  just  started,  and  contain  long  accounts  of  the  excitement  and  exodus  of  miners — a 
correspondent  of  the  Placer  Times  accompanying  the  throng  to  the  vicinity  of  the  present  town  of 
La  Porte,  where  word  was  received  that   Stoddard's  party  had  abandoned   the  search,  and  he 
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returned.  The  excitement  lasted  but  about  a  month,  and  then  rrsolved  itself  into  the  regulation 
movement  from  old  to  new  mines.  When  the  party  awakened  that  June  morning  in  Last  Chance 
vallej',  and  discovered  that  their  intended  victim  had  fled  in  the  darkness  of  night,  they  concluded 
to  abandon  the  search  upon  which  they  had  been  engaged.  They  started  back,  prospecting  as  they 
went.  The  cloud  of  followers  also  took  to  prospecting.  The  news  passed  along  the  line  of  the 
army  of  invaders  that  Stoddard  was  a  fraud  and  Gold  lake  a  myth,  carried  along  by  the  disgusted 
ones  who  were  hastening  back  to  the  claims  they  had  abandoned.  The  thousands  that  had  rushed 
into  the  mountains  commenced  prospecting  in  all  directions,  or  hastened  back  again,  only  to  find 
their  cl.aims  in  the  happy  possession  of  others.  News  of  the  utter  failure  of  the  Gold  lake  expedi- 
tion was  received  on  Deer  creek  within  a  month  from  the  time  it  had'  started  from  that  place. 

Before  considering  the  effect  of  this  e-xpedition  upon  Plumas  county,  it  is  well  to  dispose  of 
the  Gold  lake  story  entirely.  Upon  his  return  to  the  lower  mines,  Stoddard  endeavored  to  form 
another  company  to  search  for  the  elusive  lake,  but  in  vain.  He  was  looked  upon  as  crazy,  and  no 
one  would  place  any  confidence  in  him  or  his  story.  For  three  or  four  years  he  hung  about  the 
mines,  chiefly  on  North  Yuba  river,  relating  his  tale  to  every  one  who  would  listen  to  him,  and 
spending  his  summers  searching  for  the  lake  in  the  existence  of  which  he  appeared  to  have 
unshaken  confidence.  Mr.  Brittan,  who  was  a  member  of  Stoddard's  party,  does  not  believe  him 
to  have  been  crazy.  He  thinks  the  specimens  exhibited  were  ample  evidence  that  Stoddard  had 
found  something.  To  be  sure,  he  could  have  procured  these  little  nuggets  in  the  lower  mines,  for 
they  were  frequently  found  ;  but  there  appeared  to  be  no  reason  why  he  should  do  that,  and  then 
lead  a  company  up  into  the  mountains  on  an  apparently  hopeless  errand.  Many  believe  that  he 
was  perfectly  sincere  and  truthful,  and  account  for  the  fact  that  the  lake  was  not  there,  and  has  not 
since  been  found,  with  the  theory  that  a  landslide  occurred  that  winter  and  filled  up  the  lake,  or 
covered  that  portion  where  the  gold  was  discovered.  If  this  be  true,  the  Gold  lake  must  be  one  of 
a  number  of  little  lakes  known  by  different  names  in  this  section,  none  of  which  have  given  any 
indication  of  possessing  deposits  of  gold  like  the  one  in  the  legend.  There  is  still  another  story 
that  may  give  a  clue  to  the  whole  affair.  Before  the  excitement  broke  out  there  occurred  a  secret 
expedition  to  the  same  locality,  which  was  beyond  doubt  the  first  prospecting  trip  into  this  county, 
and  the  members  of  the  party  the  first  miners  to  penetrate  into  this  region.  This  was  related  to  us 
by  John  Rose,  an  old  pioneer  who  came  to  California  in  1841,  and  after  whom  the  celebrated  Rose 
bar  on  the  Yuba  river  was  named,  and  near  which  he  is  still  living.  Early  in  1850,  two  men,  one 
of  them  named  Marks,  were  living  with  the  Indians  north  of  the  Yuba  river,  when  an  Indian 
came  into  camp  with  some  splendid  specimens,  and  said  that  he  had  found  them  on  a  river  farther 
north,  and  that  they  lay  loose  in  the  gravel.  Marks  did  not  understand  the  Indian  tongue  as  well 
as  the  other  man,  and  asked  him  what  the  Indian  said,  but  the  man  would  not  tell  him,  intending, 
when  he  recovered  from  an  attack  of  sickness  with  which  he  was  then  suffering,  to  go  in  search  of 
the  place  himself.  Marks  had  understood  enough  of  the  Indian's  lale  to  learn  the  general  direction 
and  about  how  far  to  go  to  reach  the  desired  spot.  He  went  to  Marysville  and  related  a  tale  of 
adventure,  saying  that  he  had  been  to  a  certain  place  and  found  great  quantities  of  gold  on  the 
river  bank,  and  had  been  driven  away  by  Indians.  He  offered  to  lead  a  company  there ;  and  a 
select  company  of  thirty,  of  which  John  Rose  was  one,  started  with  him  in  search  of  the  river. 
Marks  led  them  along  the  divide  between  the  Yuba  and  Feather  rivers,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of 
Nelson  creek,  where  he  admitted  that  he  had  lost  his  way.  The  party  returned  in  disgust.  Mr. 
Rose  thinks  that  Rich  bar,  on  the  middle  fork  of  Feather  river,  was  the  place  where  the  Indian 
obtained  his  specimens,  and  that  Marks,  who  had  led  them  to  the  general  locality,  was  unable  to 
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find  the  exact  place  because  he  had  never  been  there.  These  were  no  doubt  the  pioneer  prospect- 
ors of  Plumas  county.  There  is  an  idea  suggested  by  this  story,  which,  so  far  as  the  fact  of  a 
party  having  been  led  by  Marks  to  the  mouth  of  Nelson  creek  is  concerned,  is  certainly  true.  The 
idea  is,  that  Stoddard  may  have  received  his  inspiration  from  this  source,  and  adopted  the  same 
ruse  employed  by  Marks  to  form  his  comjiany,  claiming  the  adventure  to  have  happened  to  him  for 
the  purpose  of  inspiring  more  confidence,  and  trusting  to  luck  to  find  something  when  they  reached 
the  proper  locality. 

There  is  still  another  phase  of  the  Gold  lake  story  which  carries  out  the  idea  that  Soddard 
had  a  foundation  to  build  upon,  but  claimed,  as  happening  to  him,  an  adventure  that  he  had  simply 
chanced  to  hear  of,  and  for  that  reason  was  unable  to  lead  the  party  to  the  lake  which  he  firmly 
believed  to  exist.  The  following  version  was  published  in  the  Marysville  i\^ew,s' in  1858 :  "Our 
friend  and  fellow-ciiizen,  William  C.  Stokes,  of  the  firm  of  Stokes  &  Shields,  proprietors  of  the 
United  States  Hotel  of  Marysville,  has  furnished  us  with  a  statement  in  relation  to  this  Stoddard 
and  Gold  lake  affair  which  strips  it  of  much  of  its  mystery.  Early  in  1850  Mr.  Stokes  was 
working  as  a  hired  hand  for  a  Mr.  Terrel,  in  a  ricii  claim  at  Deer  creek,  now  Nevada  City.  One 
day  a  man,  a  stranger  to  all  hands,  came  to  Mr.  Terrel's  (-ibin  with  a  large  sack  of  gold.  He  held 
a  long  and  confidential  conversation  with  .Mr.  Terrel,  which  was  overheard  by  Mr.  Stokes,  who 
was  lying  in  a  bunk  and  supposed  to  be  asleep.  He  wished  to  raise  a  company  to  return  with  him 
to  a  lake  somewhere  north-east  of  the  "  Forks,"  now  known  as  Dowuieville,  wlure  gold  was  to  be 
found  in  great  quantities  on  the  shores.  His  large  sackful  had  been  gathered  there,  with  the 
aid  of  the  Indians,  whom  he  had  left  under  promise  to  procure  provisions  and  return  to  them. 
The  only  tools  necessary  for  the  expedition,  he  told  -Mr.  Terrel,  would  be  crowbars,  cross-cut 
saws,  picks,  shovels,  and  pans.  The  saws  were  to  be  used  in  cutting  out  wheels  from  the  trunks 
of  trees  to  make  cars  to  haul  the  auriferous  earth  to  the  lake  for  washing.  The  reason  he  gave 
for  not  wishing  to  go  back  alone  was  his  dread  of  the  Indians,  with  whom  he  had  been  guilty  of 
bad  faith  in  not  returning  with  the  provisions  as  he  had  promised.  He  offered  to  pledge  his 
gold  to  Mr.  Terrel  for  the  truth  of  his  story,  if  Mr.  Terrel  would  raise  the  required  company. 
Mr.  Stokes  never  knew  the  reason  why  Mr.  Terrel  did  not  close  with  the  stranger's  proposition. 
All  he  knows  on  this  point  is.  that  no  company  was  raiseil.  and  tliat  the  stranger  disappeared 
from  Terrel's  mining  claim,  and  Mr.  Stokes  has  never  seen  or  heard  of  him  since.  Not  long  after 
this— it  was  in  Aj)ril,  1850,  when  Mr.  Stokes  was  mining  at  French  Corral— a  man  who  gave  his 
name  as  Stoddard  came  to  his  cabin,  stating  that  he  was  a  miner  from  Frenchman's  bar  on  the 
South  Yuba,  and  that  he  was  out  on  a  prospecting  tour.  Mr.  Stokes  received  him  hospitably, 
after  the  manner  of  miners  in  1850,  invited  him  to  dinner,  and  after  dinner,  as  the  weather  was 
warm,  spent  three  hours  in  social  chat.  Mr.  Stoddard  gave  a  history  of  his  life.  He  was  of  either 
Scotch  or  Yorkshire  parentage,  had  served  in  his  younger  days  in  the  British  navy,  was  on 
board  the  Asia,  a  ship  of  the  line,  on  which  he  was  wounded  at  the  bombardment  of  Acre.  He 
showed  his  scar  of  the  wound  on  one  of  his  legs,  which  might  readily  be  mistaken  for  the  scar 
made  by  an  arrow  wound.  Afterwards  he  had  resided  in  Pennsylvania,  and  had  flourished  as 
a  school-master  and  also  as  an  editor  in  I'hiladelphia.  In  process  of  time  he  li.id  followed  the 
crowd  of  fortune-seekers  and  come  to  California.  When  he  finithed  his  autobiography  he  asked 
Mr.  Stokes  to  tell  him  his  experience,  which  ISIr.  Stokes  did.  m,iking  a  considerable  feature  of  that 
portion  of  it  which  related  to  the  man  with  the  heavy  sack  of  gold,  who  wished  Terrel  to  join 
him  in  an  expedition  to  the  lake  where  gold  was  so  abundant.  Mr.  Stokes  is  not  certain,  but  he 
rather  thinks  that  he  amplified  this  portion  of  his  experience  very  considerably.     On  this  slender 
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foundation  Mr.  Stokes  feels  certain  Mr.  Stoddar.l  based  his  theory  of  Gold  lake,  and  induced 
some  hundreds  of  romantic  miners  to  trot  after  him,  over  mountain  and  dale,  in  search  of  his 
fabulous  El  Dorado.  The  next  time,  which  was  the  last  time  that  Mr.  Stokes  saw  Stoddard, 
was  the  first  of  June,  1850.  It  was  in  the  previous  April  when  he  first  saw  him.  Mr.  Stod/ard 
had  then  got  liis  company  of  adventurers  at  his  heels,  and  happened  to  bring  up  in  the  evening 
at  a  roadside  house  which  Mr.  Stokes,  having  dropped  mining,  was  keeping  at  a  place  called 
Deerville,  twelve  miles  from  Middle  Yuba.  Mr.  Stoddard  entered  Mr.  Stokes's  house,  but  declined 
recognizing  him.  He  had  a  crowd  with  him,  some  of  whom  Mr.  Stokes  endeavored  to  dissuade 
from  the  rash  enterprise,  but  in  vain. 

The  result  was,  as  may  readily  be  anticipated,  tliat  poor  Mr.  Stoddard,  having  no  other 
knowledge  of  the  golden  lake  than  had  been  furnished  to  him  by  Mr.  Stokes,  never  found  it. 
His  followers  undertook  to  hang  him,  but  relented,  and  he  is  now  a  living  man,  and  as  the  Sierra 
Citizen  certifies,  well  to  do  in  the  world.  Mr.  Stokes,  we  may  as  well  remark,  is  himself 
fully  convinced  that  such  a  lake  as  was  described  to  Mr.  Terrel  does  really  exist,  and  that  it  will 
yet  be  found  somewhere  to  the  north-west  of  Downieville."  With  this,  we  will  dismiss  Gold 
lake  from  our  thoughts,  and  turn  to  what  is  known  of  the  results  upon  this  section  that  flowed 
from  the  great  crusade. 

Even  before  the  search  for  Gold  lake  was  abandoned  by  the  Stoddard  party  and  their  imme- 
diate followers,  who  then  amounted  nearly  to  a  thousand,  considerable  prospecting  was  indulged  in 
by  those  who  came  a  few  days  later  than  the  first  invaders.  The  result  was,  that  the  diggings  on 
Nelson,  Poorman's,  and  Hopkins  creeks  were  discovered  early  in  June;  and  those  on  Rich  bar, 
middle  fork,  but  a  few  days  later.  As  soon  as  the  mythical  character  of  Gold  lake  was  proclaimed, 
these  places  were  flooded  by  the  disappointed  gold  seekers.  They  poured  in  upon  the  few  who 
were  at  work  there,  and  took  up  every  inch  of  ground.  In  many  cases  where  the  first  workers  had 
measured  off  generous-sized  claims,  the  new-comers  called  a  meeting,  made  laws  reducing  the  size 
of  claims,  and  proceeded  to  stake  out  their  locations.  Even  this  failed  to  give  claims  to  all,  and 
the  hundreds  who  did  not  secure  ground  in  these  places  sought  elsewhere.  Rich  bar,  on  the  east 
branch,  was  discovered  about  this  time,  and  an  immense  crowd  rushed  to  that  place.  In  this  way, 
the  middle  fork,  east  branch,  and  north  fork,  with  their  tributai'ies,  were  occupied  by  several 
thousand  miners  during  the  summer  and  fall  of  1850.  [See  the  local  histories  of  these  places  for 
details  of  the  discovery  of  eacli.]  The  fear  of  wintering  in  the  mountains  had  not  yet  become 
dispelled,  and  as  the  winter  season  set  in,  the  miners  began  to  depart  for  the  foot-hilLs,  leaving  the 
mines  almost  deserted.  Where  the  smoke  of  hundreds  of  camp-fires  had  ascen  led,  and  where  the 
rattle  of  many  rockers  had  echoed  from  the  rocky  walls  of  the  river  caiions,  now  was  scarcely  a 
sign  of  animation  to  be  found.  Many  went  to  Bidwell's  bar  and  other  points  on  Feather  river; 
others  to  Downieville  and  the  Yuba  river  mines;  while  many  more  passed  tlie  winter  in  Onion  and 
Strawberry  valleys.  A  few  who  were  well  provided  with  supplies  decided  to  brave  the  rigors  of 
winter  in  the  strong  log  cabins  they  here  and  there  erected.     The  mines  were  practically  deserted. 

Before  the  Gold  lake  excitement  occurred,  the  first  legislature  of  California  had  divided  the 
state  into  counties,  attaching  to  Butte  county  this  whole  region — then,  of  course,  an  unknown 
wilderness.  This  work  tiie  legislature  had  found  to  be  one  of  great  perplexity.  Not  only  was  the 
geography  of  the  state  but  imperfectly  known,  but  the  population  was  so  shifting  and  uncertain 
that  a  proper  assignment  of  territory  was  impossible.  Sections  th.at  were  then  unoccupied,  and 
almost  unknown,  were  liable  in  a  few  days  to  be  filled  with  thousands  of  eager  miners,  or  perhaps 
might  never  become  populated  or  of  suflBcient  importance  to  demand  a  county  organization.     In 
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this  dilemma,  tliey  did  the  best  the  circumstances  and  a  crowd  of  eager  land  and  city  proprietors 
as  members  and  lobbyists  would  permit.  The  courses  of  the  rivers  and  the  character  of  the 
mountains  were  unknown,  and  thus  many  queer  boundaries  were  given  to  counties  of  a  most 
ungainly  shape.  From  the  Sacramento  river  to  the  eastern  line  of  the  state  was  a  general  and 
most  absurd  boundary,  thus  cutting  up  the  valley  into  little  patches,  and  tacking  each  patch  as  a 
tail  to  a  long  strip  of  mountainous  country,  and  curiously  enough  making  "  the  tail  wag  the  dog  " 
by  locating  the  seat  of  justice  in  the  valley  portion,  generally  at  the  extreme  end.  A  little  stream 
that  scarcely  floated  a  feather  in  summer,  as  the  Honcut  between  Yuba  and  Butte,  would  separate 
contiguous  and  easily  accessible  sections  of  valley  land ;  while  within  the  limits  of  the  county  to 
which  either  belonged  were  to  be  found  high  mountains,  whose  deep  snows  almost  severed  the  one 
part  from  the  other  for  months  at  a  time.  One  of  the  counties  thus  formed  by  the  Act  of  February 
18,  1850,  was  Butte,  embracing  the  present  counties  of  Butte  and  Plumas,  the  major  portion  of 
Lassen,  and  a  part  of  Tehama,  Colusa,  and  Sutter. 

With  the  return  of  spring  in  1851  came  a  throng  of  miners,  who  crowded  the  streams  of 
Plumas  county,  spreading  out  and  making  new  discoveries  in  all  directions.  Claims  were  taken 
upon  all  sides ;  flumes  and  wiug-dams  were  built ;  substantial  cabins  were  erected,  and  in  every 
way  the  people  indicated  their  intention  of  staying  at  least  as  l.ing  as  the  diggings  held  out.  A  few 
took  up  land  claims  in  Indian,  American,  and  other  valleys ;  several  saw-mills  were  built,  and  in 
every  way  tokens  of  a  permanent  occupation  were  given.  Large  stocks  of  goods  were  laid  in  as 
the  winter  approached,  and  though  a  great  many  returned  to  the  valley,  the  majority  of  miners 
who  expected  to  work  there  the  next  season  remained  on  the  ground.  The  winter  was  passed 
without  much  inconvenience,  and  work  that  had  been  for  the  most  part  suspended  was  resumed ; 
while  spring  brought  with  it  several  thousand  men  to  try  their  fortune  in  the  rich  mines  of 
Plumas  county. 

During  the  year  1 852  a  number  of  settlements  were  made  on  the  fine  agricultural  land  of  the  val- 
leys. The  fall  before,  the  court  of  sessions  of  Butte  county  had  set  off  this  section  into  townships, 
and  justices  of  the  peace  and  constables  were  elected;  but  the  authority  exerted  by  these  was  slight, 
the  miners  for  the  most  part  preferring  to  settle  their  disputes  in  their  own  way — -miners'  courts 
being  the  tribunals  for  the  adjudication  of  differences  and  the  trial  of  offenders.  [See  Courtf  and 
Judiciary,  Miners'  Courts,  and  Criminal  Annals.^  Though  a  part  of  Butte,  Plumas  county  was 
governed  but  little  by  it.  During  the  year  1852  emigrants  came  into  this  region  through  Beck- 
wourth  pass,  in  which  the  celebrated  Crow  chieftan,  Jim  Beckwourth,  had  built  a  cabin  and  hotel. 
Many  of  these  were  families,  and  it  was  this  season  that  the  gentler  sex  began  to  appear  in  the 
camps  in  considerable  numbers.  The  effect  of  their  presence  was  beneficial  in  the  extreme.  The 
softening  and  ennobling  influence  of  women  and  the  ])resence  of  children  soon  changed  the  rough 
scenes  of  the  pioneer  mining  into  the  homes  of  civilization.  The  camp-fire  gave  place  to  the 
domestic  hearth. 

The  winter  of  1852-53  will  never  be  forgotten  by  the  pioneers  of  California  so  long  as  one 
remains  who  witnessed  its  scenes  of  death  and  destruction.  All  summer  the  miners  on  the  rivers 
had  been  working  on  flumes  and  wing-dams,  only  to  find,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  that  their  labor 
had  been  very  unprofitable.  In  this  condition  of  affairs  the  merchants  failed  to  lay  in  as  large  a 
stock  of  goods  for  the  winter  as  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
winter  set  in  early,  blocking  up  the  mountain  trails  with  snow  in  November.  The  miners  confi- 
dently expected  new  supplies  of  goods  until  late  in  December,  when  it  became  certain  that  the 
trails  were  sealed  against  all  pack-trains  for  many  weeks  to  come.     A  great  rush  was  then  made 
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from  all  parts  of  the  county  to  reach  some  source  of  sn])plies.  Many  mining  camps  were  completely 
deserted,  while  in  others  there  remained  but  two  or  three — seldom  more  than  half  a  dozen — men 
who  had  purchased  the  scant  supplies  of  those  who  departed,  and  had  thus  secured  sufficient 
to  last  them  till  sprins;.  Miners  from  the  middle  fork  and  its  tributaries  spent  the  winter  in 
Onion  or  Strawberry  valleys,  to  which  points  goods  could  be  brought  from  Marysville,  or  scattered 
themselves  through  the  mines  on  Yuba  river.  Those  from  the  north  fork  and  east  branch  went  to 
Bidwell's  bar  and  other  points  on  the  Feather  river.  Many  of  these  took  their  departure  before 
the  dangers  of  travel  became  so  great ;  but  tlie  later  ones  encountered  hardships  that  the  pen 
fails  adequately  to  describe.  The  severest  storms  of  the  season  occurred  during  the  week  between 
Christmas  and  New  Year's,  and  for  several  days  thereafter  ;  and  in  those  dreadful  tempests  suffering 
and  death  came  to  many  amid  the  snow  of  the  mountains.  Men  who  had  families  in  the  valleys 
struggled  bravely  with  wind  and  snow  to  go  for  the  food  they  required.  Pack-trains  were  brought 
up  by  almost  superhuman  exertion  nearly  to  Nelson  Point,  and  then  their  loads  were  taken  in  small 
lots  upon  the  backs  of  men.  One  instance  is  recorded  where  a  man  took  a  pack-train  to  within  one- 
half  mile  of  his  destination,  and  then  had  to  pay  fifty  cents  a  pound  to  have  the  goods  taken  by 
men  the  remainder  of  the  distance.  At  another  point  a  train  of  mules  refused  to  go  over  the  top 
of  the  mountain  where  the  wind  bad  piled  the  snow  up  in  a  huge  bluff;  and  they  were  blindfolded, 
led  to  the  top,  and  pushed  over,  rolling  with  their  packs  clear  to  the  bottom.  Such  extreme 
measures  as  these  had  to  be  resorted  to  that  food  could  be  taken  to  those  who  otherwise  would 
have  starved. 

It  was  early  in  the  morning  of  December  28  of  that  dreadful  winter  that  the  minei's  on  Rich 
bar,  east  branch,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  must  make  a  bold  push  to  pass  the  b.arrier  of  snow 
and  reach  Bidwell's  bar,  or  they  would  all  perish  from  starvation.  The  snow  lay  four  feet  deep 
on  the  level  at  the  river,  and  on  the  mountains  it  was  about  thirty  feet,  the  top  four  or  five  feet 
being  loose,  newly  fallen  snow.  They  had  but  a  week's  provisions,  with  no  prospect  of  any  more. 
Those  were  purchased  by  seven  men  who  decided  to  remain,  and  the  others,  taking  some  cooked 
food  with  them,  started  on  their  perilous  journey.  It  was  a  motley  throng  that  commenced  the 
ascent  of  the  mountain  that  icy  winter  morning.  There  were  over  seventy  in  all — Americans, 
Frenchmen,  Mexicans,  Kanakas,  and  Chinamen.  At  that  time  snow-shoes  were  unknown,  and  the 
traveler  had  to  flounder  through  the  soft  snow  as  best  he  could.  The  men  took  turns  in  plunging 
into  the  snow  and  beating  out  a  path,  so  that  the  others  could  follow.  In  this  way  a  man  would 
work  at  the  head  of  the  column  for  a  few  yards,  and  then  step  aside  into  the  snow  until  the  others 
passed  him,  and  fall  in  at  the  rear.  By  wallowing  in  this  way,  the  party  advanced  foot  by  foot, 
several  of  the  men  becoming  so  exhausted  in  their  efforts  that  they  were  unable  to  proceed,  and  per- 
ished in  the  snow.  The  remainder  reached  the  cabin  on  top  of  the  mountain,  six  miles  from  the  bar, 
which  was  vacant,  and  was  found  after  much  searching.  The  snow  there  was  over  fifteen  feet 
deep,  and  a  descent  was  made  through  it  and  into  the  cabin  by  means  of  the  doorway.  The  shakes 
which  composed  the  floor  were  torn  up  to  make  a  fire  to  instill  a  little  warmth  into  their  benumbed 
bodies.  After  taking  a  hearty  meal  of  the  food  they  had  brought  with  them,  the  party  rolled  them- 
selves up  in  their  wet  blankets,  and,  cold,  shivering,  and  completely  exhausted,  sought  the  presence 
of  the  "  sweet  restorer."  Such  a  motley  crew  never  before  lodged  together  in  so  contracted  quar- 
ters. So  packed  and  woven  in  together  were  they,  that  when  one  awoke  in  the  morning  it  took  him 
some  time  to  discover  whether  he  was  a  Chinaman,  Kan.aka,  or  white  man.  Early  the  next  morn- 
ing they  renewed  their  struggle  with  the  snow  and  a  terrible  storm  that  had  set  in,  and  after 
wallowing  through  it  all  day,  reached  Spanish  Eanch,  six  miles  distant,  where  they  procured  a 
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good  warm  supper.  Here  they  found  a  great  crowd  of  miners  who  had  come  from  other  points, 
and  so  many  were  there  that  the  landlord  sent  them  all  away  the  next  morning,  as  his  stock  of 
provisions  were  too  low  to  spare  any  for  so  great  a  crowd.  They  went  on  to  Meadow-  Valley 
house,  two  miles  distant,  and  Dean  &  McCoy,  the  proprietors,  kept  them  one  day,  and  then  told 
them  they  must  move  on.  The  next  day  they  set  out  for  Buck's  Eanch,  kept  by  R-  H.  Fairehild*, 
and  struggled  through  the  eight  miles  of  snow  to  that  place.  Here  they  paid  one  dollar  and  a  half 
each  for  supper  and  breakfast,  and  one  dollar  for  the  privilege  of  spreading  a  blanket  on  the  floor 
for  a  bed.  During  the  night  it  rained  a  little,  and  then  froze,  forming  a  hard  crust  on  the  snow,  so 
that  their  journey  of  sixteen  miles  to  Peavine  the  next  day  was  comparatively  easy.  Another  day 
brought  them  to  Bidwell's  bar,  where  the  river  was  "  booming."  All  travel  by  the  ferry  across  the 
turgid  stream  had  ceased ;  but  a  man  was  engaged  in  crossing  travelers  in  a  small  boat,  taking  only 
one  at  a  time.  It  was  a  most  perilous  undertaking;  but  the  river  was  between  them  and  food,  and 
go  they  must.  One  at  a  time  they  crossed,  the  last  two  being  old  sailors,  who  rigged  ropes  to  the 
ferry  cable,  and  pulled  themselves  over.  Now  that  they  had  reached  the  land  of  Canaan  for  which 
they  had  struggled  and  suffered,  they  felt  as  jubilant  as  children.  They  scattered  through  the  mines 
in  search  of  claims,  and  early  in  the  spring  returned  to  their  old  claims  in  Plumas  county,  drag- 
ging provisions  over  the  snow  on  hand-sleds  from  Buckeye,  where  they  had  paid  fifty  cents  a 
pound  for  them.     This  is  but  one  incident  of  the  great  exodus  of  that  memorable  season. 

We  will  relate  two   more  incidents  of  that  terrible  exodus,  and  that  must  suffice.     Late  in 

December,  1852,  M.  Madden,  Thomas  Schooly,  Mordicai  Dunlap,  and  Bain,  loft  Soda  bar 

to  break  their  way  through  the  snow  out  of  the  mountains.  After  two  days  of  struggle  with 
snow  and  water,  during  which  they  one  time  waded  in  water  up  to  their  waists,  they  reached 
Buck's  Ranch.  On  the  morning  of  the  2nd  of  January,  1853,  they  left  that  place  for  Peavine, 
against  the  advice  of  Captain  Fairchilds,  the  proprietor,  who  called  their  attention  to  a  storm 
that  was  gathering.  Bain  was  the  only  member  of  the  party  that  had  ever  been  over  the  route ; 
but  as  others  had  left  the  place  that  morning,  they  gave  no  heed  to  Fairchilds's  warning,  and  set 
out  to  follow  the  tracks  left  in  the  snow.  They  had  gone  but  a  few  miles  when  a  severe  storm 
set  in.  The  wind  blew  a  perfect  gale,  and  the  rapidly  falling  snow  was  blown  into  their  faces, 
nearly  blinding  them.  Lowering  their  heads,  they  struggled  on  against  the  tempest.  They  were 
but  scantily  clothed  for  such  a  journey.  None  had  a  full  suit  of  clothes ;  and  Bain  wore  but  boots 
pants,  hat,  and  woolen  shirt,  from  which  the  buttons  were  gone,  leaving  his  breast  exposed  to  the 
storm.  "When  they  reached  Frenchman  hill  they  began  to  experience  difficulty  in  keejting  the 
trail,  which  was  fast  being  obliterated  by  the  snow.  They  walked  four  abreast,  so  that  the  judg- 
ment of  all  could  be  used  as  to  the  location  of  the  trail.  In  this  way  they  reached  the  ruins  of  the 
old  Hock  River  house,  and  pushed  on  to  strike  Walker's  jilains.  Soon  they  discovered  that  they 
were  not  in  the  road,  and  followed  their  tracks  back  again  to  the  Rock  River  house,  to  take  a 
new  start.  This  they  tried  several  times,  losing  their  way  each  time,  and  having  great  difficulty 
in  retracing  their  steps;  for  though  they  sank  nearly  to  their  hips  at  every  step,  the  drifting  snow 
soon  filled  up  their  tracks.  The  last  time  they  found  themselves  astray  they  were  close  to  an  old 
pine  stump,  the  hollow  part  of  which  was  filled  with  pitch.  This  they  knew  would  burn  all  night 
if  they  could  ignite  it,  but  all  their  efforts  were  fruitless  because  of  the  dampness  of  their  matches. 
They  then  struggled  back  to  the  Rock  River  house  in  the  hope  of  getting  shelter,  but  were  again 
grievously  disappointed.  Only  a  few  of  the  peeled  poles  that  once  formed  a  frame  upon  which 
to  stretch  canvas  remained  to  testify  to  a  house  having  once  stood  there.  After  digging  about  in 
the  snow  with  their  hands,  to  see  if  they  could  not  resurrect  something  to  aid  them  in  constructing 
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a  shelter,  they  abandoned  hope  of  accomplishing  anything.  What  a  terrible  situation  was  theirs — 
cold,  wet,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  poorly  clad,  the  darkness  of  night  enshrouding  them,  miles  away 
from  food,  warmth,  or  shelter,  and  exposed  to  the  drivings  of  a  j)itiless  storm!  A  faint-hearted 
man  would  have  lain  himself  down  in  the  drifting  snow  and  died.  But  a  few  yards  from  the  old 
ruin  was  a  brook,  running  in  a  narrow  channel  between  walls  of  snow  twenty  feet  deep,  where  it 
had  been  banked  up  by  the  wind.  Into  this  they  descended,  and  waded  up  and  down  in  the  water, 
which  was  less  than  a  foot  deep,  and  was  warmer  than  the  snow.  Here,  also,  they  were  sheltered 
from  the  fury  of  the  gale  by  the  banks  of  snow  on  either  hand.  Up  and  down  the  creek  they 
waded,  always  moving  to  keep  the  blood  circulating,  until  poor  Bain  gave  up  in  despair,  and  could 
m.ake  no  further  effort  to  retain  his  hold  upon  the  thread  of  life  that  was  fast  slipping  from  liis 
grasp.  His  companions  caved  down  some  snow  on  one  side,  and  made  a  level  bench  on  which  they 
sat  in  turns,  holding  Bain  in  their  laps.  The  poor  fellow  died  in  Schooly's  arms.  In  this  way  the 
night  wore  on;  the  suffering  men  scarcely  hoping  to  see  the  return  of  another  day.  At  last  the 
dawn  appeared.  Their  pilot  was  dead  ;  they  knew  not  the  road ;  all  traces  of  travel  had  been  long 
since  obliterated;  and  in  this  dilemma  they  decided  to  find  their  way  back  to  Buck's  Ranch  if 
possible.  Their  weakened  condition  and  the  increased  depth  of  loose  snow  made  progress  extremely 
difficult,  and  after  struggling  along  for  some  time,  and  finding  themselves  going  down  a  mountain 
they  had  never  seen  before,  they  made  a  resolve  to  turn  back  and  push  as  hard  toward  the  south 
as  possible,  with  the  hope  of  getting  out  of  the  deep  snow  and  reaching  Peavine.  They  retraced 
their  steps,  nearly  covered  by  the  falling  snow,  to  where  they  had  spent  the  night,  took  Bain's 
jiistol  and  money,  and  started  in  a  southerly  direction.  Soon  they  saw  a  blaze  on  a  tree,  then 
another,  and  renewed  energy  and  hope  came  with  the  knowledge  that  they  were  on  the  trail  again. 
The  storm  ceased,  and  the  sun  came  out  to  cheer  them,  but  the  darkness  of  another  night  settled 
down  before  they  had  reached  their  destination.  Among  the  heavy  timber  they  tramped  a  long 
path  of  solid  snow,  up  and  down  which  they  paced,  occasionally  leaning  against  a  tree  for  assort 
nap,  and  to  dream  of  warm  firesides  and  tables  groaning  with  the  weight  of  juicy  meats,  and  then 
waking  to  tramp  the  path  in  cold  and  hunger,  until  again  the  morning  broke  and  lighted  them  on 
their  way.  The  last  efforts  of  exhausted  nature  brought  them  to  Peavine,  where  they  were  most 
kindly  treated,  and  their  frozen  members  nursed  back  to  vitality.  After  resting  a  few  days  they 
went  back  and  gave  poor  Bain's  body  a  decent  burial,  then  continued  their  journey  to  Marysville, 
where  Bain's  niuney  was  dejiosited  in  Adams  &  Co.'s  bank  to  the  credit  of  his  partner,  who  had 
remained  on  Soda  bar.  This  was  but  one  of  the  many  cases  of  suffering  and  death  amid  the  snows 
of  that  dreadful  winter. 

Early  in  the  month  of  January  another  party  of  twelve  started  from  Nelson  Point  to  make 
their  way  out  of  the  mountains.  The  first  day  they  reached  Onion  valley,  where  they  remained 
for  the  night.  In  the  morning,  six  of  them,  led  by  J.  H.  Whitlock,  started  to  break  a  path  through 
the  snow,  it  being  agreed  that  the  other  six  would  follow  their  trail  at  noon  and  break  tlie  road  for 
the  balance  of  the  day.  The  first  party  became  lost  in  the  snow,  and  wandered  about  for  three 
days,  suffering  from  cold  and  hunger  to  a  degree  beyond  description,  and  finally  reaching  a  house 
alive,  but  in  a  most  pitiable  condition.  The  second  party  followed  the  trail  of  the  first  until  they, 
too,  became  bewildered,  and  sought  to  retrace  their  steps  to  Onion  valley.  One  of  them  succeeded 
in  doing  this,  and  sent  help  to  the  others.  The  relief  party  found  Walter  Goodspeed  dead,  and 
11.  Brown  and  William  Phillips  so  badly  frozen  that  they  both  died  afterwards. 

In  the  spring  of  1853  the  miners  came  flocking  back  to  the  deserted  claims,  and  once  again 
was  seen  the  stir  of  civilization,  and  the  transformation  of  the  wilderness  into  the  abode  of  man. 
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Emigrants  came  pouring  in  through  Beckwourth  pass,  with  their  families,  to  settle  upon  the  rich 
lands  of  the  valleys;  and  these,  with  the  settlements  that  had  been  previously  made,  laid  a  solid 
foundation  for  the  prosperous  communities  that  afterwards  sprang  up.  No  more  fear,  then,  of 
starvation;  no  more  necessity  to  flee  to  the  valley  at  the  approach  of  winter;  a  new  era  had 
dawned  upon  Plumas,  and  it  had  begun  to  be  self-sustaining. 


ORGANIZATION    OF   PLUMAS    COUNTY. 

We  have  seen  how  the  tireless  feet  of  the  prospector  explored  this  region  from  end  to  end ; 
how  the  rich  gold  deposits  drew  thousands  of  men  into  the  mountains  to  delve  for  the  precious 
metal;  how  the  fertile  valleys  invited  the  emigrant  to  abide  among  these  mountain  peaks,  and 
build  there  a  home  for  himself  and  his  children ;  how  happy  and  prosperous  communities  sprang 
up,  with  all  the  needs  and  requiring  all  the  advantages  of  their  sisters  beyond  the  mountains. 

For  four  years  this  section  performed  the  function  of  tail  to  the  Butte  county  kite,  and  then 
the  tail  became  too  heavy.  The  kite  was  not  properly  balanced,  and  would  not  fly  as  gracefully  as 
before.  No  law  existed  here  but  that  to  be  found  in  the  self-constituted  courts  of  the  miners.  A 
few  justices  of  the  peace  and  constables  were  elected  for  the  townships  of  Quartz  and  Mineral, 
which  had  been  established  by  the  court  of  sessions  of  Butte  county;  but  there  was  little  for 
them  to  do,  and  the  county  officers,  save  when  electioneering  for  votes  and  the  ta.v-collector 
striving  for  his  commissions,  never  visited  this  section  of  the  county.  Nut  only  were  the  people 
remote  from  the  county  seat,  but  for  several  months  in  the  winter  season  they  were  cut  ofl"  from  it 
entirely  by  snow.  Nature  had  so  managed  affairs  that  they  were  compelled  to  rely  solely  upon 
themselves  for  months  at  a  time ;  and  to  go  to  the  valley  for  the  transaction  of  official  business 
was  a  hardship  always,  and  often  an  impossibility. 

So  large  a  population  had  gathered  here  in  1853,  that  both  of  the  great  political  parties,  the 
whigs  and  the  democrat-;,  held  their  county  conventions  in  this  region,  where  at  least  half  of  the 
voting  population  resided.  They  realized  then  that  they  were  strong  enough  to  support  a  county 
government.  They  wanted  protection  of  the  law;  they  wanted  schools  for  their  children;  they 
wanted  roads  from  valley  to  valley  and  from  town  to  town,  instead  of  the  narrow  and  dangerous 
pack  trail;  they  wanted  all  the  blessings  and  advantages  that  flow  from  a  well-administered 
county  government.  The  subject  was  much  discussed  in  1853  and  the  following  winter.  The. 
people  in  the  western  part  of  the  county  were  willing  to  let  them  go.  They  were  strong  enough, 
and  their  county  large  enough,  without  keeping  the  mountain  section  tied  to  them  against  their 
will.  At  that  time  the  Butte  Record,  the  only  paper  then  published  in  the  county,  spoke  thus  of 
the  project  of  the  formation  of  a  new  county: 

"We  can  begin  to  realize  some  of  the  dangers  and  difficulties  attending  communication  with 
remote  parts  of  the  county  during  several  months  of  the  year,  when  we  consider,  that,  beyond  the 
most  dangerous  and  difficult  of  these  passes,  and  beyond  the  range  of  hills  where  is  usually 
experienced  the  heaviest  rains  and  the  greatest  depth  of  snow,  there  are  large  and  fertile  valleys 
with  comparatively  temperate  winters,  where  hundreds  of  families  are  now  settling,  and  preparing 
beautiful  farms  and  comfortable,  happy  homes ;  that  all  of  them  have  been  reared  in  a  land  bli-ssed 
with  civil  and  religious  institutions  ;  that,  scattered  at  frecpient  intervals  throughout  that  vast 
country  are  immense  stores  o  f  goods,  of  from  four  to  six  months'  supply  of  the  necessaries  and 
comforts,  and  even  many  of  the  luxuries,  of  life;  and  that  an  immense  amount  of  exchange  is  thus 
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risily  carried  on  among  the  inhabitants.  Constituted  as  man  is,  disputes  must  necessarily  arise 
which   must   be  settled   by  some   tribunal,  and  the  almost  absolute   impossibility  of  reachino-  the 

tribunals  organized   under  the  laws  of  the  State  is  felt The  peoi)le  in  such  sections  very 

naturally  complain  of  such  boundary  lines  of  counties  as  debar  them  for  a  larr^e  portion  of  the  year 
from  access  to  any  seat  of  justice ;  and  even  when  the  roads  are  in  their  best  state,  they  feel  that 
they  are  oppressed  with  a  grievous  burden  when  required  to  leave  their  work  and  travel  from  one 
hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  attend  court,  as  witness,  juryman,  or  in  any  other 
capacity.  The  effect  of  such  a  state  of  tilings  is  disastrous  and  unfortunate  in  the  extreme,  and  in 
more  ways  than  one.  The  result  is  that  crime  either  in  a  great  measure  goes  unpunished,  or  is 
punished  by  mob  law.'' 

At  that  time  one  of  the  members  of  the  assembly,  representing  Butte  county,  was  .John  P>. 
MctTce,  who  lived  within  the  limits  of  the  proposed  new  county.  He  introduced  a  bill  on  the  14tli 
of  February  creating  the  county  of  Plumas,  and  so  ably  supported  the  measure  that  it  passed  the 
assembly,  and  was  sent  to  the  senate.  That  body  took  favorable  action  upon  it  on  the  7th  of 
Marcl),  and  on  the  18th  of  the  month  the  signature  of  Governor  .John  Bigler  made  it  a  law.  The 
name  given  to  the  county  by  this  Act  was  derived  from  the  river  that  runs  through  it  in  three 
branches.  It  was  eminently  fitting  that  the  name  of  the  river  should  be  given  to  the  county  in 
which  were  found  its  fountain-heads. 

The  complete  organic  act  of  Plumas  county  is  as  follows : 

An  Act  to  Organizb  the    County    of    Plumas    out    op    a    Portion   of   the  Terbitokv  of 

Butte  County.     (Passed  March  18,  1854.) 

The  People  of  the  Slate  of  California,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembhj,  do  enact  as  follows : 

Section  1.  The  county  of  Butte  shall  be  divided  so  as  to  form  a  new  county  out  of  the 
north-eastern  portion,  which  shall  be  called  Plumas. 

Sec.  2.  The  said  county  of  Plumas  shall  be  bounded  as  follows,  to  wit :  Commencing  at  the 
Buckeye  house,  on  the  line  between  Yuba  and  Butte,  and  running  in  a  right  line  across  the 
southern  portion  of  Walker's  jilains  and  Feather  river  to  the  summit  of  the  dividing  ridge  divid- 
ing the  waters  of  the  west  branch  and  the  main  Feather  i-iver;  thence  following  the  said  divide 
to  tlie  summit  of  the  main  divide,  separating  the  waters  of  the  Sacramento  and  the  main  north 
Feather;  thence  following  s.aid  divide  to  the  line  of  Shasta  county,  dividing  Shasta  and  Butte. 
(This  line  was  defined  March  1'.),  18.53,  as  "  beginning  at  a  point  in  the  middle  of  Sacramento 
river,  opposite  the  mouth  of  IJed  Bank  i-reek,  below  the  Red  Bluffs,  and  thence  running  due  east 
to  the  dividing  ridge  which  separates  the  waters  flowing  into  the  Sacramento  river  below  the  Tied 
Bluffs,  and  into  Feather  river,  from  those  flowing  into  Sacramento  river  above  the  Red  Bluffs; 
thence  following  the  top  of  said  dividing  ridge  to  Sierra  Nevada;  thence  due  east  to  the  boundary 
of  the  Stale.")  Thence  along  said  line  to  the  boundary  of  the  State;  thence  along  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  State  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Sierra  county ;  thence  following  the  north- 
western boundary  of  Sierra  and  Yuba  to  the  jilace  of  beginning.  (This  line  was  from  a  point  on 
the  State  line  "  ojiposite  the  dividing  ridge  between  the  Feather  and  Yuba  rivers ;  thence  west- 
erly to  the  said  dividing  ridge,  and  following  the  same  to  the  source  of  the  Honcut.") 

Sec.  3.  There  shall  be  an  election  for  county  oflicers  in  the  county  of  Plumas  on  the  second 
Saturday  in  April.  1854,  at  which  election  the  qualified  voters  of  said  county  shall  choose  one 
county  judge,  one  district  attorney,  one  county  clerk,  who  shall  be  ex-officio  county  recorder,  one 
sheriff,  one  county  surveyor,  one  county  assessor,  one  coroner,  and  one  county  treasurer. 
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Sec.  4.  H.  J.  Bradley,  W.  Dean,  and  John  Thompson  are  hereby  appointed  commissioners 
to  designate  the  necessary  election  precincts  in  the  county  of  i'lumas  for  said  election,  and  to 
appoint  the  judges  and  inspectors  of  election  at  the  several  precincts  designated  ;  to  receive  the 
returns,  and  issue  certificates  of  election  to  the  parties  receiving  the  highest  number  of  legal  votes; 
and  in  all  other  respects  said  election  shall  be  conducted  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  to 
regulate  elections,  passed  March  23,  1850. 

Sec.  5.  For  the  purpose  of  designating  the  several  precincts  in  said  county,  said  commission- 
ers shall  meet  at  least  ten  days  previous  to  the  day  of  election,  and  after  having  been  duly  sworn 
by  a  competent  officer  to  well  and  truly  discharge  their  duties,  shall  designate  the  judges  and  in- 
spectors for  such  precincts;  the  commissioners  shall  appoint  one  of  their  number  as  president,  and 
one  as  clerk,  who  shall  keep  a  record  of  their  proceedings,  which  record  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
clerk's  office  after  the  commissioners  shall  have  closed  their  labors.  A  majority  of  said  commis- 
sioners shall  at  all  times  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  Lusiness. 

Sec.  6.  The  commissioners  shall  immediately  after  said  meeting  give  notice  of  such  election, 
and  the  names  of  the  officers  appointed  to  conduct  the  same,  by  notices  to  be  posted  at  each  of  the 
precincts  at  least  ten  days  before  the  election. 

Sec.  7.  Sealed  returns  from  the  officers  of  election  shall  be  delivered  to  the  president  of  said 
board.  The  commissioners  shall  meet  at  the  house  of  H.  J.  Bradlej-,  in  American  valley,  on  the 
tenth  day  subsequent  to  the  day  of  election,  and  the  returns  shall  then  be  opened  and  canvassed 
by  said  commissioner!:,  and  the  persons  having  the  highest  number  of  legal  votes  for  the  several 
offices  to  be  filled  shall  be  declared  elected,  and  the  president  shall  immediately  make  out  and 
deliver  to  each  jierson  chosen  a  certificate  of  election,  signed  by  him  as  president  of  the  commission, 
and  attested  by  the  clerk. 

Sec.  8.  Each  person  shall  qualify  and  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office 
within  ten  days  after  the  receipt  of  his  certificate  of  election.  The  county  judge  shall  qualify  be- 
fore the  president  of  the  commissioners.  Persons  elected  to  the  other  offices  may  qualify  before 
the  county  judge,  or  before  said  president. 

Sec.  9.  The  president  of  the  commissioners  shall  transmit,  without  delay,  an  abstract  of  said 
election  returns  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  retain  the  original  returns  until  the  clerk  shall 
qualifj',  when  he  shall  file  the  same  in  the  clerk's  office. 

Sec  10.  The  officers  elected  under  this  Act  shall  hold  office  until  the  next  general  election, 
and  until  their  successors  are  qualified  according  to  law.  The  county  judge  and  two  associate 
justices,  to  be  chosen  as  provided  by  law,  shall  form  the  Court  of  Sessions  for  the  transaction  of  all 
county  business. 

Sec.  11.  The  county  judge  of  Plumas  county  shall  receive  for  his  services  as  judge  of  said 
county  one  thousand  doUar-s  per  annum. 

Sec.  12.  The  County  of  Plumas  shall  be  and  remain  a  porticm  of  the  Ninth  Judicial  District. 
The  district  judge  of  the  said  district  shall  hold  at  least  three  terms  of  his  court  annually  in 
Plumas  county,  and  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  this  Act  takes  effect,  notify  the  people  of 
the  said  county  of  the  time  of  holding  said  terms. 

Sec.  13.  The  county  auditor  of  the  county  of  Butte  shall  ascertain  the  county  indebtedness 
of  Butte  at  the  time  this  Act  shall  lake  effect,  and  also  the  assessed  value  of  the  property  of  the 
respective  counties  of  Butte  and  Plumas,  as  exhibited  by  the  assessment  roll  of  eighteen  hundred 
and  fifty-three;  and  upon  presentation  of  the  same,  duly  authenticated,  to  the  auditor  of  Plumas 
county,  the  said  auditor  of  Plumas  county  shall  draw  his  warrant  on  the  treasurer  of  his  county, 
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and  in  favor  of  the  treasurer  of  Butte  county,  for  a  sum  which  shall  be  ascertained  upon  the 
following  basis :  Each  county  shall  be  liable  for  the  present  indebtedness  of  Butte,  in  ratio  of  the 
taxable  property  of  the  respective  counties,  determined  as  above  set  forth. 

Sec.  14.  The  counties  of  Butte  and  Plumas  shall  compose  one  Senatorial  District.  Butte 
county  shall  elect  two  assemblymen,  and  Plumas  one,  in  the  year  18.i4;  and  in  the  year  18.55, 
Butte  shall  elect  one  assemblyman,  and  Plumas  two;  and  alternate  thereafter  until  there  shall 
have  been  another  apportionment  of  the  State  by  the  Legislature. 

Sec.  15.  The  county  of  Plumas  shall  set  aside  twenty  per  cent,  of  her  annual  county  revenue, 
which  shall  be  and  remain  an  inviolable  fund  for  the  p.ayment  of  the  interest  and  principal  of  debt 
due  to  Butte  county;  and  the  same  shall  be  paid  annually  to  the  treasurer  of  Butte  county,  and 
when  paid  shall  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  general  fund  for  the  liquidation  of  the  indebtedness 
of  Butte  county. 

Sec.  16.  The  people  of  Plumas  county  shall  determine,  by  their  vote  at  the  next  general 
election,  at  what  place  the  county  seat  shall  be  permanently  located ;  until  such  time,  the  tem- 
porary county  seat  of  Plumas  county  shall  be  located  in  the  American  valley,  at  such  place  as  the 
Court  of  Sessions  shall  direct.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  April, 
1854. 

The  three  commissioners,  H.  J.  Bradley,  Wilson  S.  Dean,  and  John  W.  Thompson,  met  at  the 
American  ranch,  in  American  valley,  at  the  hotel  of  H.  J.  Bratiley,  and  proceeded  to  discharge  the 
duties  assigned  to  them.  The  only  townships  that  had  been  created  in  this  section  of  Butte 
county  had  been  set  off  by  the  court  of  sessions  August  6,  1851,  and  embraced  nearly  all  of 
Plumas  county.     They  were  townships  of  a  generous  size,  as  the  following  descriptions  indicate: 

"  Mineral  Township. — Bounded  as  follows,  to  wit :  Commencing  at  a  point  on  the  north  fork 
of  Feather  river,  at  the  mouth  of  the  east  branch  on  said  fork ;  thence  up  the  said  north  fork  to  its 
source ;  thence  south-east  to  the  head-waters  of  the  main  branch  of  the  middle  fork ;  thence  down 
the  said  middle  fork  to  a  point  three  miles  below  the  mouth  of  Onion  creek,  it  being  on  the  north 
line  of  Oro  township ;  thence  north  along  said  line  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

"  Quartz  Township. — Bounded  as  follows,  to  wit :  Commencing  at  a  point  on  the  middle  fork 
of  Feather  river,  three  miles  below  the  mouth  of  Onion  creek  ;  tlience  up  said  middle  fork  to  its 
source;  thence  due  east  to  the  line  of  the  county;  thence  along  said  line  to  Missouri  ranch  ;  thence 
north  along  the  upper  line  of  Oro  township  to  the  place  of  beginning."  It  will  be  seen  that  these 
two  townships  comprised  nearly  all  of  Plumas  county  as  it  stands  to-day,  the  Lassen  county 
portion  being  at  that  time  unsettled  and  almost  unknown.  Mineral  embraced  Indian  and  Plumas, 
and  portions  of  Mineral,  Seneca,  Quartz,  and  Beckwourth  townships:  while  Quartz  embraced 
Goodwin  (formerly  Washington),  and  part  of  Quartz  and  Beckwourth. 

Although  the  Act  required  the  board  of  commissioners  to  keep  a  record  of  their  proceedings 
and  deposit  it  in  the  office  of  the  county  clerk,  such  record  cannot  be  found  among  the  files  of  that 
oflice,  nor  can  an  abstract  of  the  election  be  found  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  at  Sacra- 
mento. It  is  therefore  impossible  to  present  the  returns  of  the  first  county  election,  or  the 
proceedings  of  the  commissioners.  In  the  absence  of  official  documents  we  are  compelled  to  rely 
upon  oral  testimony,  and  from  that  source  learn  that  the  election  was  duly  held  on  the  second 
Saturday  in  April,  and  resulted  in  selecting  the  following  gentlemen  for  the  first  officers  of  Plumas 
county : 
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CouN'TT  Judge William  T.  AVard. 

DiSTKiCT  Attokxey Thomas  Cox. 

County  Clerk. John  Harbison. 

Sheriff George  W.  Sharpe. 


Treasurer Daniel  K.  Gate 

Assessor John  R.  Buckbee. 

Surveyor Jobe  T.  Taylor. 

Coroxer 


1 


Tliese  gentlemen  qualified  before  the  county  judge,  to  whom  the  president  of  the  board  of 
comniissioiicrs  had  administered  the  oath  of  office,  and  commenced  the  discharge  of  their  official 
duties.  Temj)orary  accommodations  were  made  for  them  at  the  American  ranch.  [See  County  Seat 
and  County  Buildings^ 

The  ojiponent  of  Mr.  Sharpe  for  the  office  of  sheriff  was  William  Y.  Kingsbury,  and  the 
election  was  very  close.  William  Lint  of  Marysville  went  to  the  Plumas  Eureka  mines  in  the 
interest  of  Mr.  Sharpe,  and  lived  with  the  Mexicans  there,  sleeping  and  eating  with  them,  and 
keeping  them  well  supplied  with  tobacco  and  whisky.  When  election  day  came,  he  maixhed  them 
up  to  the  jioUs  and  cast  one  hundred  and  twelve  votes  for  Mr.  Sharpe.  This  decided  the  election 
in  that  gentleman's  favor.  When  Mr.  Kingsbury  learned  the  cause  of  his  defeat,  he  threatened  to 
contest  the  election,  on  the  ground  that  these  were  unnaturalized  foreigners,  and  not  entitled  to 
vote.  His  friends,  however,  suggested  that,  by  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States,  all  citizens  of  Mexico  residing  in  California  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  who  should  elect  to 
remain,  were  declared  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  that  it  could  not  be  proved  that  these 
Mexican  votes  were  not  of  this  class.  He  decided  not  to  waste  his  time  and  money  in  a  hopeless 
contest. 

Another  incident  connected  with  this  initial  election  is  very  amusing,  and  illustrates  the  non- 
chalant spirit  of  the  times.  John  R.  Buckbee  and  Christopher  Porter  contested  for  the  office  of 
assessor,  and  were  both  surprised  to  find  that  the  vote  was  a  tie,  and  neither  of  them  elected.  In 
this  e.vigency,  the  law  provided  that  the  county  judge  should  make  an  ap])ointment  to  fill  the 
vacancy.  Buckbee,  the  whig  candidate,  was  a  warm  personal  friend  of  Judge  Ward,  and  was 
considered  certain  to  reciive  the  appointment.  In  this  emergency  the  democratic  friends  of 
Porter,  as  the  only  hope  left,  prompted  that  gcnt'eman  to  challenge  Buckbee  to  play  a  game  of 
seven-up  for  the  office.  The  challenge  was  accepted,  and  the  two  aspirants  sat  down  to  a  table  at 
Bradley's  hotel,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  interested  spectators.  The  fates  were  against  Porter  to 
the  last,  and  Buckbee  arose  from  the  table  winner  of  the  game  and  the  office  of  assessor  of  Plumas 
county;  for  it  is  needless  to  say  that  Judge  Ward  recognized  this  lioiiorable  and  equitable  settle- 
ment of  the  question,  and  appointed  Buckbee  accordingly.  The  thirsty  crowd  that  witnessed  the 
game  must  have  reduced  the  net  earnings  of  Buckbee's  office  considerably  by  their  liberal  potations 
at  his  expense;  for  that,  too,  was  as  much  a  i)oint  of  honor  as  tlie  action  of  Judge  AVard. 

Still  one  more  incident  of  the  election  is  related.  Living  on  the  east  branch  of  Feather  river 
at  that  time  was  John  Harbison,  an  extremely  popular  gentleman  who  had  been  a  county  clerk  in 
Missouri  before  coming  to  the  Golden  West.  He  was  a  whig,  but  the  delegates  from  that  region 
to  the  democratic  nominating  convention  ^^•ere  instructed  to  pledge  the  united  support  of  both 
parties  to  John  Harbison.  They  were  successful,  and  he  was  nominated  by  the  democrats  and 
elected,  though  a  whig  in  politics. 

[Reference  is  made  to  the  Courts  and  Judiciary,  and  the  County  Seat  and  Court-house,  for  fur- 
ther information  in  regard  to  the  organization  of  the  county.] 


MAJOR  JAJMES  H.  WHITLOCK. 
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OFFICIAL    HISTORY   OF    PLUMAS   COUNTY. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  records  of  Butte  rounty  disclose  tlie  formation  in  this  section  of  Imt  the 
two  towiisliips  of  Quartz  and  Mineral  by  the  court  of  sessions  of  that  county.  Just  when  and  by 
whom  the  original  townships  in  the  county  of  Plumas  were  set  off  the  records  fail  to  inform  us, 
but  it  must  have  been  done  by  the  court  of  sessions  soon  after  the  organization  of  the  county. 
The  board  <jf  commissioners  named  in  the  organic  Act  were  not  empowered  to  divide  the  county 
into  townships,  but  simi)ly  to  designate  election  precincts;  and  therefore  it  must  be  assumed  that 
this  act  was  jierformed  by  the  court  of  sessions  whose  function  it  was.  The  first  justices  of 
Washington  and  T'lumas  townships  qualified  in  September,  1854,  which  is  conclusive  evidence  that 
the  townships  were  created  that  summer  by  the  court  of  sessions.  There  were  then  five  of  these 
judicial  divisions.  Quartz,  Washington,  Plumas,  Mineral,  and  Seneca.  Quartz  embraced  the 
present  township  of  that  name  and  a  portion  of  Beckwourth  and  of  Lassen  county  ;  Washington 
was  the  present  township  of  Goodwin,  e.xclusive  of  the  La  Porte  district;  Plumas  contained  its 
|)resent  territory,  a  portion  of  Indian  and  Beckwourth  townships,  and  the  larger  part  of  what  was 
afterwards  set  off  to  Lassen  county;  Mineral  had  nearly  its  present  limits;  Seneca  contained,  in 
addition  to  its  present  territory,  a  share  of  Indian  townshij)  and  of  Lassen  county. 

The  civil  reign  of  the  court  of  sessions  in  Plumas  county  was  short.  Since  1850  that  body 
had  exercised  the  functions  now  discharged  by  a  board  of  supervisors  in  the  state  of  California, 
and  for  a  j'ear  all  civil  affairs  of  this  county  were  regulated  by  that  court.  By  the  Act  of  .^[arcll 
20,  1855,  boards  of  supervisors  were  created  in  the  various  counties  to  manage  their  civil  affairs. 
By  the  jirovisions  of  the  Act,  the  county  clerk,  assessor,  .-ind  surveyor  were  appointed  a  s])ecial 
board  for  the  jiurpose  of  ilividing  the  county  into  supervisor  districts,  and  giving  notice  of  the 
election  which  was  fixed  by  the  statute  for  the  ninth  of  Ajiril.  The  brief  record  left  by  the  board 
thus  create<l,  which  assemliliMl  in  Quincy  on  the  fourth  of  A]>ril,  is  as  follows: 

"In  accordance  with  the  ]provisions  of  an  Act  to  create  a  board  of  supervisors  in  the  counties  of 
this  state,  and  to  detiiie  their  duties  and  powers,  the  undersigneil  have  divided  the  county  of 
Plumas  into  three  districts,  as  follows,  to  wit: 

"■1st  distric-t,  composed  of  the  towiishi|i  of  Quartz  and  the  township  of  Washington.  2nd  dis- 
trict, couijiosed  of   Plumas   townshij).     .'b-d    disti-ict,  (■oiiiposed  of   townships  Mineral  ami  Seneca. 

Ajiril  4,  1855. 

John  Harbisox,  Vlerk. 

By  R.  I.  Babnbtt,  Deputy. 

C.  PoETEE,  Assessor. 

By  M.  R.  Streeter,  Deput;/. 

'  J.  C.  Church,  County  Surveyor.'''' 

The  election  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Jolui  C.  Lewis  of  Nelson  creek  for  su])ervisor  of  district 
No  1  ;  Thomas  B.  Shannon  of  Elizabethtown  for  district  No.  2;  and  Joseph  Winston  of  Meadow 
valley  for  district  No.  3.  These  gentlemen  <iualified,  organized  the  board,  and  assmned  tlie  helm 
of  the  county  «  liicli  is  still  gi-as|icd  by  tiic  hands  (jf  their  elected  successors.  They  did  not  at  once 
make  a  new  subdivision  of  tiie  county  into  townshijis,  as  was  the  case  in  many  counties,  but  con- 
tented themselves  with  altering  the  boundaiy  lines  here  and  there,  and  creating  new  townships 
from  tiTrie  to  time. 
15 
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Tlio  towiisliin  i)f  Plunins  was  dividiMl  Scptt'in1)or  22.  1855,  liy  a  liiu'  niiiiiiiiu  on  "  tlio  <livi<l- 
iiiLf  riilije  lietwccu  the  Aiiicricaii  ami  Iiiiliaii  valleys."  The  portion  lying  east  or  nortli-cast  of  said 
line  was  crcaticl  Indian  tnwnsliip. 

On  the  sixth  of  May,  1856,  the  Imard  created  the  townsliip  of  Fillmore,  eniliracinsj  that  portion 
of  the  county  lyintr  south  of  the  middle  f<irk  of  Feather  river,  and  west  of  Little  Grass  valley. 

The  next  d.My  Rich  Bar  township  was  created,  emhracinir  the  mirth  fork  of  Feather  river  from 
one  mile  east  of  Kinirshury's  ferry  1"  the  Butte  eonntv  line,  the  line  dividint;  it  from  Mineral 
township  rnnninu'  one  mile  south  of  the  rivci'. 

Jackson  township  was  oriranizeil  o\it  of  Plumas  and  Quartz,  Novemher  13,  1856,  '' lieijiuuini]; 
at  Poplai-  bar  on  the  middle  fork  of  the  Feather  river;  thence  up  the  stream,  incluiliui;  hoth 
hanks,  to  the  mouth  of  .Jamison  creek;  thence  across  to  Grizzly  valley  divide;  thence  with  said 
divide  to  the  line  diviclini;'  Plumas  and  (Juartz;  thence  south  on  said  liiu'  to  the  liCLiinninu'."  This 
was  a  small  tow  nsliip  compared  to  most  of  the  others.  On  the  first  of  Decend)er  the  north-west 
corner  was  defined  to  lie  a  point  opposite  the  east  end  of  Yeates'  ranch,  from  which  the  line  ran 
south  to  Poplar  liar. 

AuLfust  4,  1857,  Tloncy  Lake  township  was  formed  out  of  portions  of  Indian  and  Seneca 
townships,  emliracinji  territory  now  lyint;  within  the  limits  of  Lassen  countj'. 

No  change  was  made  in  townships  until  November  4,  1862,  Avhen  Summit  townshi])  was 
created,  "to  comprise  the  whole  <if  Sierra  \  alley,  Beckwourth  valley,  and  Long  valley." 

The  reader  is  refen-ed  to  the  early  history  of  Lassen  county  in  .inotlur  ]iortion  of  this  work 
for  .-i  full  un<lerstamling  of  the  causes  that  leil  to  a  dismembei-mcnt  of  Plumas,  and  the  creation 
of  the  county  of  Lassen.  The  Act  of  Ajiril  1,  1864,  creating  that  county,  cut  i>E  from  Plumas  all 
the  territory  lying  east  .and  north-east  of  the  following  line:  "  Commencing  on  the  bouudai-y  line 
dividing  Sierra  ami  Pluuuis  co\inties,  at  a  point  on  the  sunniiit  of  the  ridge  which  crosses  said 
liound.-iry  line,  and  w  hich  di\  ides  Long  valley  from  Sierra  valK'y  ;  them-e  following  the  summit  of 
s.aid  riilge  (north-westerly),  which  separates  the  waters  of  Feather  river  from  those  which  flow 
into  the  Great  BasiTi  and  Honey  Lake  valley,  to  a  point  ilue  sotith  from  the  t<iwn  of  .Susan\ille; 
them-e  due  south  to  the  summit  of  the  ridge  separating  the  waters  which  flow  into  the  e.ist  br.incli 
of  the  north  fork  of  Fcathei'  river,  rinining  through  Indian  valley,  from  those  which  flow  into  the 
n<irth  fork  of  Fcither .river,  running  through  the  mountain  jneadows;  thence  following  the  stnnmit 
of  said  ridge  to  a  point  due  south  from  a  point  where  the  old  and  present  traveleil  roaii  from  the  Big 
Meadows,  via  Hamilton's  r.inch,  first  cj-osses  the  said  north  fork  of  Feather  river;  thence  due 
north  t>i  the  south  bound.ary  line  of  Shasta  county."  This  include(l  all  of  Hmu'y  Laki-  townshiji 
and  a  portion  of  tlie  new  township  of  Sinnmit  ;  in  short,  all  that  portion  of  the  i-ounty  which  lay 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra,  giving  to  Lassen  the  territory  drained  by  the  waters  of  the  Great 
Rasin  of  Ne\  ada,  .ami  leaving  in  Plumas  the  country  whose  waters  flow  down  to  the  Sacramento 
\alley.  The  Act  also  pro\  idecl  that  Lassen  county  should  ]iay  Plumas  the  sum  of  S1,000  on  the 
first  of  .January,  I860,  ;md  $1,500  a  year  later.  This  region,  which  showed  by  the  census  of  1860 
a  population  of  476  white  people,  must  have  contaiiu'd  at  this  time  fully  a  thousand,  and  was  a 
great  loss  t<i  the  county  of  Plumas.  Th<'  wimls  soon  shifted,  iiowever,  and  filled  Plumas'  sails  to 
s])eed  her  on  her  way,  by  the  addition  of  a  strip  of  desirable  territorj'. 

For  some  time  there  had  been  great  dissatisfaction  felt  by  the  people  of  the  town  of  La  Porte 
and  vicinity,  with  their  connection  with  Sierra  county.  The  same  natural  barriers  of  mountain  and 
snow  separated  them  from  their  county  seat  as  had  been  complained  of  by  the  people  of  this  count)' 
when  attached  to  Butte.     In  the  winter  season  it  was  impossible  to  go  from  La  Porte  to  Downie- 
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ville  except  by  ;i  long  iiiul  circuitous  route  to  pass  around  tiie  intervening  ridge  of  niount:iiii.-<;  and 
the  inconvenience  became  so  annoying  that  it  was  loudly  complained  of.  Aside  from  this,  there 
was  but  little  community  of  interest  between  the  two  sections;  they  were  upon  different  routes  of 
travel,  and  in  many  things  their  interests  were  antagonistic.  In  view  of  these  things,  the  citizens  of 
La  Porte  sought  for  several  years  to  sever  their  connection  with  Sierra  county.  They  endeavored 
to  have  a  new  County  established,  to  be  composed  of  that  portion  of  Sierra  county  contiguous  to  La 
Porte,  and  a  part  of  the  county  of  Plumas  lying  north  of  them.  To  this  was  given  the  ill-fated 
name  of  Alturas — a  name  that  has  brought  defeat  wherever  it  has  been  ajiplied,  as  it  has  been  to 
several  prosjiective  counties  in  the  state,  and  has  fin.ally  settled  down  uiion  a  little  town  in  Modoc 
county,  where  its  power  for  harm  is  small.  This  movement  was  headed  by  Creed  Haymond  and 
James  E.  Johnson,  both  resident  lawyers  of  Sierra  county,  who  sought  to  make  La  Porte  the  seat 
of  justice  of  the  new  county.  Much  money  was  used  by  both  parties  to  this  contest,  and  the  result 
was  a  complete  failure  of  the  scheme.  Tlis  matter  was  not  allowed  to  drop.  A  movement  was  set 
on  foot  to  annex  La  Porte  to  Plumas  county.  As  a  part  of  this  scheme,  it  was  designed  to  build  a 
Kne  wagon  road  from  Quincy  to  La  Porte,  to  more  closely  connect  the  two  sections  [see  La  Porte 
Wagon  Road\  and  give  the  farmers  of  Plumas  county  a  new  market  for  their  produce.  This 
would  be  an  improvement  upon  the  situation  of  La  Porte  at  that  time,  but  still  it  left  them  without 
a  ciimplete  remedy  for  the  evils  they  had  complained  of,  as  the  snow  on  the  mountains  between  La 
Porte  and  the  new  county  seat,  Quincy,  so  completely  severs  the  two  places  in  winter  that  commu- 
nication is  only  maintained  for  weeks  at  a  time  by  means  of  snow-shoes.  However,  to  be  released 
from  Sierra  county,  at  whatever  cost,  was  the  desire  of  the  La  Porte  people.  Plumas  county  was 
represented  in  the  assembly  in  the  session  of  1865-66  by  John  D.  Goodwin,  who  introduced  a  bill 
to  annex  the  La  Porte  region  to  Plumas  county.  F.  M.  Smith  was  then  the  senator  from  Plumas. 
To  represent  their  interests  in  the  lobby  the  peop'e  of  La  Porte  sent  John  Conly,  Creed  Haymond, 
Dr.  Brewster,  and  others  to  Sacramento.  Sierra  county  was  represented  in  the  assembly  by 
M.  A.  Singleton  and  G.  Meredith,  and  in  the  senate  by  L.  E.  Pratt;  but  not  content  with  these,  the 
county  authorities  sent  the  county  auditor,  W.  S.  Day,  to  watch  the  legislature,  and  guard  the 
interests  of  Sierra  county.  The  legislature  adjourned,  and  the  Sierra  county  delegation  returned 
to  their  homes  to  find  themselves  hanging  in  effigy.  The  knowledge  of  the  loss  of  their  territory 
by  the  passage  of  the  Act  entitled  An  Act  to  Amend  an  Act  to  Organize  the  County  of  Plumas  out 
of  a  Portion  of  the  Territory  of  Butte  County,  approved  March  18,  1854,  was  first  made  known 
to  them  on  their  arrival  in  Downieville,  whither  they  hid  returned  to  render  an  account  of  their 
stewardship.  The  assessor  and  collector  of  Sierra  county  immediately  set  out  to  assess  and  collect 
the  taxes  of  the  lost  territory,  but  were  arrested  in  La  Porte  for  usur]>atiou,  and  gave  bonds.  The 
case  went  to  tlie  sujircuie  court,  and  was  decided  in  t'a\iir  of  Plumas  county,  and  La  Porte  was 
jubilant. 

The  Act  above  referred  to  was  approved  on  the  thirty-first  of  March,  1866,  and  took  effect  im- 
mediately. The  new  boundaries  given  to  Plumas  county  by  it  were  as  follows:  "Commencing  at 
the  Buckeye  House,  on  the  line  between  Yuba  and  Butte,  and  running  in  a  right  line  crossing  the 
southern  portion  of  Walker's  plains  and  Feather  river  to  the  summit  of  the  dividing  ridge 
dividing  the  waters  of  the  west  branch  and  the  main  Feather  river;  thence  following  said  divide 
to  the  summit  of  the  main  divide  separating  the  waters  of  tlie  Sacramento  and  the  main  North 
Feather;  thence  following  said  divide  to  the  line  of  Shasta  county  dividing  Shasta  and  Butte;- 
thence  along  said  dividing  line  between  Shasta  and  Butte  counties  to  the  western  boundary  line  of 
Lassen   county;    thence    along   said    western   boundary    line   of   Lassen    county  to   the    northern 
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Vjounilary  line  of  Sierra  county;  thence  along  said  northern  boumlary  line  of  Sierra  county  to  a 
point  on  said  lines  (?)  six  miles  in  a  north-easterly  direction  fro  n  the  Lexington  House  ;  thence 
south  five  miles;  thence  south-west  five  miles;  thence  north  three  miles;  thence  in  a  direct  line  to 
said  Buckeye  House."  It  will  be  seen  by  comparing  this  description  with  the  county  maps  that 
Yuba  county  also  contributed  a  little  territory  to  Plumas.  The  Act  of  March  28,  1868,  restored 
to  Sierra  county  a  small  portion  :  "  All  that  portion  of  the  territory  of  Plumas  county  lying  south 
of  Slate  creek  is  reannexed  to  the  county  of  Sierra,  and  hereby  declared  to  be  a  part  of  Sierra 
county."  This  strip  also  embraced  tlie  portion  that  had  been  taken  from  Yuba,  and  it  is  to  Sierra 
.■md  not  Plumas  that  Yuba  county  must  look  for  its  lost  domain.  The  board  of  supervisors  of  this" 
county,  in  honor  of  John  D.  Goodwin,  the  man  to  whom  was  chiefly  due  the  acquisition  of  this 
valuable  territory,  created  it  into  a  new  and  separate  township  upon  which  they  bestowed  his 
name.     Under  tliis  name  it  still  exists,  but  has  liad  the  old  township  of  Washington  annexed  to  it. 

On  the  ninth  of  August,  1866,  a  complete  resubdi vision  of  the  county  into  eight  townships  was 
made,  and  the  boundaries  of  each  were  fully  defined.  Goodwin  and  Washington  embraced  sub- 
stantially the  territory  now  composing  Goodwin  township;  Quartz  township  comprised  the 
present  one  by  that  name  and  the  low'er  half  of  Beckwourth;  Plumas  was  nearly  the  same  as  at 
present ;  Indian  embraced  the  present  township  of  Indian  and  the  upper  half  of  Beckwourth  ; 
Seneca  township  was  the  same  as  at  present;  Rich  Bar  embraced  the  north-west  and  Mineral  tlie 
south-east  half  of  the  present  township  of  Mineral. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  of  August,  1871,  the  boanl  autlmrizeil  the  county  surveyor/  A.  W.  Ke<ldie, 
to  make  a  county  m:i|i.  He  was  engageil  upon  this  wmk  for  more  than  two  years,  ;ii7il  on  the  fiftli 
of  M;iy,  1874,  it  was  acce])ted  by  the  board,  and  three  thousand  dollars  paid  for  it.  The  map  is 
accurate,  and  a  s])lendid  specimen  of  dr.iftini;',  and  han^i's  in  the  snpervisois'  room  at  the  court- 
house, as  the  official  map  of  the  county.  On  the  same  day  on  which  the  map  was  accepted,  the 
board  declared  the  Ixnindaries  of  the  townships  as  thereon  shown  defineil  as  follows: 

Seneca  Towxship. — Beginning  at  the  point  on  the  county  line  between  Plumas  and  Lassen 
counties,  where  the  government  range  line  between  ranges  8  and  9  E.,  Mount  Diablo  meridian, 
would  cross  said  county  line,  and  running  thence  south  on  said  range  line  to  the  so\ith-west  corner 
of  T.  26  N.,  R.  9  E.;  thence  due  west  to  the  county  line;  tiience  northerly  on  county  line  to 
Lassen  Butte;  thence  east  and  southerly,  following  the  boundary  of  Plumas  county,  to  the  place  of 
beginning. 

Rich  Bak  Township. — Beginning  at  the  south-west  ci>rntT  of  Seneca  townshi]i,  on  the  county 
line  between  Plumas  and  Butte,  and  running  thence  south-westerly  and  south-easterly  along  said 
county  line  to  a  point  three  miles  westerly  from  the  Buckeye  House,  a  station  on  the  Oroville  and 
Quincy  wagon  road;  thence  north-easterly  in  a  direct  line  to  the  summit  of  Fale's  hill;  thence 
easterly  to  the  summit  of  the  divide  between  Spanish  cri'ek  and  the  east  branch  of  the  north  fork 
of  Fe.ither  river,  to  a  ])oint  where  the  government  range  line  between  ranges  8  and  9  east  would  ' 
cross  said  divide;  thence  north  to  the  south  boundary  of  Seneca  township;  thence  westerly  along 
the  south  boiuidary  of  Seneca  township  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

MlxEUAi,  Township. — Beginning  .it  the  south  corner  of  Rich  Bar  township,  on  the  county 
line  between  I'lumas  and  Butte,  and  running  thence  north-easterly  and  easterly  along  the  boundary 
of  Rich  Bar  township  to  the  government  range  Hue  between  ranges  8  and  9  E. ;  thence  due  south 
on  said  range  line  to  the  middle  fork  of  Feather  river;  "thence  down  the  said  middle  fork  to  tlie 
county  line  between  Plumas  and  Butte;  thence  uorth-westerly  along  said  county  line  to  the  place 
of  beginning. 
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Goodwin  Township. — Bi>siniiiii<jr  ;it  tlio  soiitli  lioiiiiiliiry  nf  JlinciMl  tnu  iis1ii|i,  wlicic  l]ic 
uiidillo  fork  of  Ft'atlicr  river  crosses  tlic  coiiiity  line  lictwceii  Plumas  ami  Butte,  and  ruiiniiii;- 
llieiice  u]i  the  said  middle  fork  to  tbe  <;o\ criiMu-nt  raiiu'e  line  between  ranges  10  ami  11;  tlieiiee 
soutli  on  said  ranue  line  to  the  summit  of  the  <li\  ide  lietweiai  Nelson  creek  and  Po|ilar  creek; 
thence  southerly  on  said  divide  to  the  county  line  lietween  Plumas  and  Sierra;  ihiaicc  north-west- 
erly, south-westerly,  and  north-westerly  on  the  south  boundary  line  of  Plumas  count\'  to  the  ]ilace 
of   beginniuii'. 

QuAiiTZ  Township. — Beiiiuning  .at  the  soiith-e.ast  corner  of  Goinhviu  low  nslii|i,  on  tlie  countv 
liu<'  between  Plumas  and  Sierra,  and  I'uniiing  thenee  easterly  on  said  county  line  to  the  udvernment 
range  line  between  ranges  13  and  14  east  ;  thence  nortlierly  on  said  range  line  to  the  north-east 
coriu'r  of  T.  23  N.,  R.  13  E. ;  thence  west  on  go\i'i-nment  township  line  to  the  summit  of  the 
divide  betuet-n  tile  waters  of  thi-  ucuMli  and  middle  forks  of  Feather  rix'er;  thence  south-westerlv 
nl(ing  the  summit  of  said  divide  to  the  gox  ernuu'nt  range  line  between  ranges  10  ami  11  east; 
thence  south  to  the  summit  of  the  divide  between  Nelson  and  Pojilar  creeks;  thence  southerlv 
along  the  east   boundary  of  Goodwin  townshi])  to  the  jilace  of  beginning. 

Beckwourth  Township. — Beginning  on  the  east  line  of  Quartz  touiishiji,  at  the  south-west 
c(uucr  of  T.  22  N.,  E.  14  E.,  Mount  Diablo  meridian,  and  running  thence  north  along  the  east 
boundary  of  Quartz  township  to  the  north-east  corner  of  T.  23  N.,  R.  13E. ;  thenee  west  along 
the  north  line  of  Quartz  township  to  the  north-west  corner  of  T.  23  N.,  R.  13  E. ;  tlieiice  north, 
following  the  government  range  line  between  ranges  No.  12  and  13,  east  to  the  county  line  between 
Plumas  an<l  Lassen;  thence  south-easterly  and  southerly  along  said  county  lini'  to  the  south-east 
coi-ner  of  Plumas  county;  thence  west  along  the  county  line  between  Plum.as  and  Sierra  to  the 
jilace  of  beginning. 

Indian  Township. — Beginning  at  tlu'  north-west  corner  of  Beckwourth  townshij),  on  the 
county  line  between  Plumas  and  Lassen,  and  running  thence  north-westerly,  south-westerly,  and 
westerl)',  along  the  county  line  to  the  east  line  of  Seneca  township  ;  thenee  south  on  the  said  east 
line  .and  east  line  of  Rich  Bar  township,  to  the  east  branch  of  the  north  foi-k  of  Feather  river; 
thence  \ip  said  east  branch  to  the  junction  of  Indian  ami  Spanish  creeks;  thence  easterly  and  south- 
easterly, following  the  summit  of  the  ridge  dividing  the  wati-rs  of  Indi.in  and  Spanish  creeks  to  the 
summit  of  the  main  divide  between  the  waters  of  the  north  fork  and  middle  fork  of  the  Feather 
river,  on  the  north  lioundary  of  Quartz  township;  thenee  north-easterly  along  said  m.ain  divide 
.and  north  Imundai'y  of  Quartz  township  to  the  west  line  of  Beckwourth  township;  thence  northerly 
on  s.'iid  west  line  of  Beckwourth  township  to  the  pl.ace  of  beginning. 

Plumas  Township. — Commencing  at  the  south-west  corner  of  Indian  township,  where  the 
e.ist  line  of  Rich  Bar  township  crosses  the  east  branch  of  the  north  fork  of  Feathei-  rixer,  and 
running  thence  easterly  up  the  said  east  branch  and  the  summit  of  the  divi<le  between  Indian  .and 
•Spanish  creeks,  along  the  south  boundary  of  Indian  township,  to  the  north  boumlary  of  (Quartz 
township;  thence  south-westerly  along  the  summit  of  the  divide  between  tlie  middle  and  north 
forks  of  Feather  river  to  the  government  range  line  between  ranges  10  and  11  east;  tlience  south 
on  said  range  line  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Goodwin  township  in  the  middle  fork  of  Featiier 
river;  thence  westerly  <lown  the  michllc  fork  of  Feather  river  and  north  boundary  of  Goodwin 
township  to  the  government  range  line  between  ranges  8  an<l  9  east;  thence  north  on  saiil  range 
line  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

The  above  are  the  boundary  lines  as  they  exist  to-day,  with  slight  variations  m;i<lc  by  the  board 
subsequently.      On  the  seventh  of  August,  1877,  the  bmindary  line  between  Indian  .and  Seneca  town- 
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ships  \v;is  inovcrl  wcstwarfl  about  two  inik's  :  *' coiniiu'iiciiisj  at   thi-  sunuiiit   of  Mt.  Dyer  on  tlic  cast  I 
liounilary  of  SoiK'ca  townshiji,  and  running  tlifui-e  southerly  on  tlie  diviiling  ridgi'  lii'twi-i-n  the  I 
nortli  foi-k  of  Feather  river  and  tiic  wutci-s  of  Indian  and  Rush  creeks,  to  tlie  north  line  of  Rich  Bar  I 
township;  thence  east  on  said   north   houudary  to  the  west   line  of  Indian   townshi]i;  thence  soutli- 
easterly,  northerly,  and  uesterly  on   the   line   of  Indian   township   alrea<ly  estal)lishe<l  to  Mt.  Dyer, 
the  jilace  of  lieginning."     On  the  seventh  of  Feliruary,  187'.t,  a  stri]i  from  tlu'  north  sidi'  of  Goodwin 
township  and  a  small  jiiece  from  the  north-west  corner  of  Quartz  township    were  added  to  Plumas 
township  liy  changing  the  l>oun<lary  of    Plumas:    "heginning  on   the   di\ide  lietween  north  ami 
nn<ldle  forks,  on  a  line  between  sections  33  and  34,  T.  24  N.,  E.   11  E.,  ami  running  south  to  the 
section  point  corner  sections  3   an<l  4  on  the   north  line  of  T.  23  N.,  R.  11  E.;  thence  south  on 
section  lines  four  miles;  thence  west  to  middle  fork  of  Feather  on  south  line  of  Plumas  townshiji." 
On  the  same  <lay  Rich  Bar  an<l  Mineral  townships  were  united  in  one  under  the  name  of  Mineral 
townshij),  the  outsiile  lioumlaries  remaining  as  before  defiiie<l. 

On  the  seventh  of  September,  1880,  the  board  a]>portioned  the  townships  to  the  three  sujier- 
visor  districts,  as  follows:  District  No.  1,  Beckwourth,  Quartz,  and  Goodwin;  No.  2,  Plumas  and 
Mineral;  No.  3,  Indian  and  Seneca.  These  districts  are  noM  resjiectively  rejircsenteil  on  the  board 
by  George  S.  McLear,  William  Wagnei',  and  E.  D.  Hosselkns. 


THE   COURTS    AND   JUDICIARY. 

About  the  courts  of  a  country  cling  some  of  its  most  interesting  reminiscences,  and  by  their 
acts  are  formed  many  of  its  most  imjKirtant  historical  ]iages.  These  will  be  found  scattered 
through  the  volume  in  many  ])laces  ;  while  in  the  pages  immediately  following  will  be  given  a 
hist(n-y  of  the  organization  of  the  v.irious  couits,  .uid  the  changes  in  their  comjiosition.  This  will 
be  followed  by  a  list  of  the  justices  of  thv  jieace  who  have  {jualified  and  served  since  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  county.  Also  will  be  given  a  list  of  the  judges  and  members  of  the  bar,  with  biograjihies 
of  those  gentlemen  of  the  most  prominence. 

DISTRICT   COURT. 

Section  12  of  the  Act  of  Mari-h  18,  1S.')4,  organizing  Plumas  county,  ]iroviiled  that  "the 
county  of  IMumas  sh.ill  be  and  remain  a  ]iortion  of  the  Ninth  Judicial  District.  The  District  ,Iudge 
of  the  said  distrii-t  sh:ill  hold  at  least  three  terms  of  his  court  annually  in  Plumas  county,  and  shall, 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  this  Act  takes  effect,  notifv  the  jieojile  of  the  said  county  of  the  time  of 
holding  said  terms."  It  was  also  j)i-<ivided  by  the  Act  of  May  6,  1854,  that  all  indictments  in  the 
county  of  Butte  for  offenses  committed  in  the  territory  set  off  to  Plumas  shoulil  be  certified  t(j  the 
]iro|)er  court  of  Plumas  countv. 

The  ninth  district  was  then  comjiosed  of  the  counties  of  Shasta,  Butte,  Colusa,  and  Pluina.s, 
and  the  judge  was  Joseph  W.  JlcCoikle,  who  had  been  appointed  in  1853  by  Governor  Bigler  to 
till  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Judge  George  Adams  Smith.  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  st.itute,  Judge  McCorkle  appointed  the  nineteenth  day  of  June,  18.'J4,  for  ojiening 
the  first  term  of  the  disti-ict  court  in  Plumas  county,  meeting  at  the  American. valley,  the  temporary 
county  seat  designated  by  the  statute.  P.  H.  Harris,  of  Butte  comity,  R.  I.  Barnett,  :i  ndner  living 
on  Nelson  creek,  and  Tom  Cox,  a  miner  lesiding  on  Grub  flat,  were  present  to  greet  the  j\idge  and  aid 
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ill  iiKUiiruratin<i;  tlio  first  term  of  t]u'  <1isti-i(t   court   liclil    in   Plmnns  roniitv.     Tlic   fuJlnwintj  is  n 
tr;iiiscri|)t  of  tlic  ])rooee(lings  : 

Ninth   Judicial   District   Court,  Junk  Term,  A.  D.  1854. 
State   of   California,  County    of   Plumas. 

.Tiiiip  Ti'rni,  A.  D.  1854.     AnuTican  Valley,  June  lOtli,  1854.     2   o'clock  p.m. 

Court  meets  ]iursuaiit  to  a]i])oiiitmeiit  of  tlie  Hon.  J.  W.  McCorkle,  District  Jiidj^e  of  the  9tli 
.Tudicial  District,  the  Hon.  J.  W.  McCorkle  jiresiding. 

Anil  now  the  sheriff  returns  the  venire  for  twenty-four  trial  jurors,  with  the  following-named 
persons  siimnioned,  to  wit :  Newton  Jud<l,  J.  D.  Ritche,  Charles  M.  Butts,  Hugh  J.  Bradley,  H.  P. 
Russell,  Jacoh  Vandike,  Saml.  S.  Stinson,  S.  11.  Mather,  H.  W.  Hays,  Geo.  W.  Robison,  Peter 
Day,  Geo.  Fairier,  T.  C.  Fowler,  Josej)!)  Boler,  David  Potts,  Stephen  Goodridge,  Franklin  Peade, 
J.  Rodgers,  A.  Amlerson,  William  Demerest,  .Tose|)h  Ailams,  Thos.  Powell,  Jolm  Emerson,  William 
r?oliertson. 

There  being  no  cause  for  a  trial  jury  at  the  ]U'esent  term  of  court,  the  court  discharges  all  the 
trial  jurors  from  further  attendance  at  the  present  term. 

And  now  comes  P.  H.  Hai-ris,  Esq.,  an  attorney  of  this  court,  and  u|ion  affidavit  of  R.  I. 
Barnett,  Esq.,  herein  filed,  setting  forth  that  lie  was  admitted  as  an  attorney  and  connselor  at  law 
in  the  state  of  Missouri  jirior  to  his  emigration  to  this  state,  and  moves  the  court  to  admit  said 
Barnett  as  an  attorney  and  counselor  of  this  court.  Whereujion,  it  a])](earing  to  the  satisfaction  of 
tJK'  coni't  that  R.  I.  Barnett,  Esq.,  is  duly  qualified  as  required  liy  law,  it  is  ordered  by  the  court 
that  he  be  admitted  and  duly  sworn  in  as  an  attorney  and  counselor  at  law  of  this  court. 

And  now  comes  P.  H.  Harris,  Esq.,  an  attorney  of  this  court,  and  njion  affidavit  of  Thomas 
Cox,  Esq.,  being  filed,  setting  forth  that  he  was  admitted  as  an  attorney  and  counselor  at  law  in  the 
state  of  North  Carolina,  ]irior  to  his  emigration  to  this  state,  and  moves  the  court  to  admit  said 
Thomas  Cox  as  an  attorney  and  counselor  at  law  of  this  court.  Whereu]ion,  it  a]ipearing  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  court  that  Thomas  Cox,  Esq.,  is  didy  qualified  as  required  by  law,  it  is  ordered 
by  the  court  that  he  be  admitted  and  duly  sworn  as  an  attorney  and  counselor  at  law  of  this  court. 

Court  adjourns  till  the  '20th  instant,  9  o'clock  a.  m. 

9  o'clock  a.  m.,  June  20,  A.  D.  1854.     Th<>  court  meets  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

In  the  matter  of  F.  W.  Shaffer  vs.  W.  V.  Kingsbury  and  W.  W.  Hall. 

(After  hearing  this  case  and  giving  judgment  for  the  ])laintiff,  the  court  took  a  recess  until  two 
o'clock  p.  M.,  at  which  time  it  again  opened.) 

And  now  at  this  time  comes  John  R.  Buckbee,  and  makes  a)i)ilication  for  license  to  practice  as 
an  attorney  and  counselor  at  law  in  this  court,  and  after  due  examination  in  open  court,  and  being 
duly  sworn  according  to  law,  it  was  ordere(l  by  the  court  that  the  said  .lohn  R.  Buckbee  be 
adiiiitte(l  to  ])ractice  as  an  attorney  and  counselor  at  l.iw  in  this  court. 

Court  adjourned  until  next  term  in  course.  J.  W.  McCorkle,  JDist.  Jiidi/e. 

In  the  f;dl  of  18.")4  Hon.  Willi.im  l>.  Daingerfield  was  elected  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of 
Judge  Smith,  and  held  court  in  Quincy  the  following  summer.  By  the  Act  of  April  16,  1855, 
Plumas  was  annexed  to  the  fourteenth  district,  with  Sierra  and  Nevada  counties,  of  which  Hon. 
Niles  Searles,  of  Nevada  City,  w.as  the  judge.  Court  was  held  here  by  Judge  Searles  at  the  stated 
terms  till  October,  1857,  when  Hon.  C.  E.  Williams  succeeded  him,  the  Act  of  March  31,  1857, 
ha\hig  pi.-K-ed   Plumas  in  the  fifteenth  district,  with   Uutte,  Colusa,  and  Teli.Min.'i  counties. 
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Tliat  fall  a  lianl-ffmght  sfrnsrglc  ocpun-ed  hetwecn  Warren  T.  Sexton  anfl  J.  E.  N.  Lowis  for 
tlie  )i()sition  of  judire  of  the  fifteentli  flistrict.  They  were  both  Democrats,  and  ujion  Mr.  Sexton 
lieoominc;  suceessful  in  receivinsj  the  nomination,  the  friends  of  Mr.  Lewis  "bolted,"  and  that  gen- 
tliiiian  ran  inde]ioii(l('iitly.  It  is  said  that  815,000  were  sjient  in  eondiictinir  this  exciting  contest, 
\\  hirli  resulted  in  tin'  election  of  Judge  Sexton.  He  lield  court  here  until  tliis  county  was  taken 
from  his  district  by  the  Act  of  January  27,  1859,  and  witli  Sierra  county  erected  into  a  new  district, 
tlie  seventeentli.  Hon.  Peter  Van  Clief,  of  Downieville,  was  a])])ointed  judge  of  the  new  district  by 
(Tovenor  Wcllcr.  He  was  succccclcd  the  satuc  fall  by  Hon.  Eobert  H.  Taylor,  elected  by  the  pcojile. 
Judge  Taylor  |ircsl(lcd  till  18G2,  when  lie  went  to  Nevada,  and  Hon.  L.  E.  Pratt  succeeded  liim. 
After  the  ci-eation  of  the  county  of  Lassen,  the  Act  of  A]>ril  4,  1864,  combined  Butte,  Teliama, 
Plumas,  and  Lassen  counties  in  the  secon<l  judicial  district,  of  which  Hon.  Warren  T.  Sexton  was 
juilgc,  and  so  remained  till  lie  was  succeeded  by  Hon.  Charles  F.  Lott,  in  Jiuiuary,  1870.  Tlie  Act 
of  Februai-y  1.5,  187G,  createil  the  t  w cnty-tirst  dist  fict,  embracing  the  counties  of  Plinna.s,  La.ssen, 
:ind  Modoc,  and  Governor  Lwin  a|i]iointecl  Hon.  John  D.  Gooilwin  to  ]ireside  until  after  the  judicial 
election  in  1877.  At  that  time  the  Hon.  G.  G.  Clo\igh  was  elected,  and  held  the  jxisition  until 
the  com-t  was  almlisliecl  by  the  new  constitution  January  1,  1880. 

i'ly  ilie  |irovisions  of  tin-  new  state  constitution  wliicli  tonk  effect  on  the  first  of  January,  1880, 
I  lie  district  court  was  abolished,  an>l  .all  its  powers  were  conferred  njion  the  m-w  sn])erior  court.  On 
the  twenty-ninth  day  of  Decend)er,  1879,  the  district  court  convened  in  Quincy  for  the  last  time, 
Hon.  G.  G.   Clough  jiresiding.     There  were   also  jn'esent,  as  members  of  the  bar.  Judge  John   D. 

G lwin,  Judge  E.  T.  Hogan,  William   W.  Kellogg-,  and  District  Attorney  R.  H.  F.  Variel.     No 

business  was  transacted,  but  speeches  were  made  l)y  the  mend)ers  of  the  bar  in  commendation  of  the 
course  )iursucd  by  Judge  Clongh  while  presiding  the  jiast  two  years.  He  respnnde<l  in  a  happy 
manner,  and  then  the  following  order  was  spread  upon  the  record  : 

It  is  hereby  ordered  tli.it  all  books,  ])apers.  and  )>roceedings  in  this  court,  or  belonging  thereto, 
be  trausfci-reil  on  the  first  day  of  .lanuary,  A.  D.  1880,  to  the  su]ierior  comt  of  the  comity  of 
Pluin.Ms. 

Ordereil  that  this  court  do  now  adjourn  sine  die. 

G.  G.  Cr.ouon,  Dint.  Jiidfje. 

COUNTY   COURT. 

By  the  organic  Act  of  tlu'  county,  the  salary  of  the  connly  judge  was  fixed  at  one  thousand 
dollars  per  .Liinuni.  Hon.  William  T.  Ward  was  chosen  to  the  jiosition  at  the  first  comity  election, 
and  by  \irliieof  his  otlici'  held  .also  iIm'  [probate  court,  and  presided  in  the  court  of  sessions.  By 
the  Act  of  March  25,  1857,  the  salary  was  d(nd)l(Ml,  .ind  that  fall  Hon.  E.  T.  Hogan  was  elected 
judge,  and  in  1861  was  again  chosen  to  the  same  j)osition.  In  1863,  by  reason  of  the  eonstitution.al 
amendments,  a  new  election  was  held,  and  Israel  Jones  was  chosen,  but  died  before  assuming  the 
ofhce.  Bv  a])]iointnicnt  of  the  L;o\-ernor,  Hon.  A.  P.  Moore  tilled  the  position  till  the  tall  of  1865, 
when  Judge  Hogan  was  again  elected.  In  1869  Hon.  A.  P.  Mo(U'e  was  elected,  .and  in  1873  Judge 
Hogan  was  again  chosen  to  the  ofllci'.  The  election  of  1877  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Hon.  William 
A.  (jlicney,  who  held  the  ]iosition  till  the  court  was  termiiiatc<l  bv  the  adoption  of  the  nc«  consti- 
tution.    The  last  record  of  this  court  made  on  the  l.ist  d.iv  of  December,  1879,  is  as  follows: 
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Iv  THE  County  Couut  op  the  County  of  Plusias, 
State  op  California, 
Deceniher  Term,  A.  D.  1879. 
It   is  orilcroil  that    all   tliu   |).a])ers,  rccorils,  actions,  lioiiks,  aii<l  cases  jiciiiUiil;'  in   tliis  court,  or 
belonging  to  the  files  thereof,  ami  all  actions  and  jiroceedings  hereafter  coiumenced  herein,  and  all 
other  matters  and  things  jicrtaining  to  said  court,  l)e  and  the  same  are  hereby  ordered  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  sujierior  court  of  Plumas  county,  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1880,  and  to  become  the 
records  of  said  latter  court. 

Witness  my  hand  this  thirty-first  day  of  December,  1879. 

Wm.  a.  Cheney,  County  .Tudc/e. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  this  court   be  adjourned  sine  die,  and  that  this  order  be  spread  upon 
tlie  minutes  of  said  court. 

Witness  my  hand  this  thirty-first  day  of  Decenilier,  1879. 

Wm.  a.  Cheney,  County  Judge. 
Filed  December  31,  1879.     W.  T.  Byers,  Clerk. 

PROBATE  COURT. 

The  first  order  entered  on  the  probate  docket  was  made  by  Judge  William  T.  Ward,  Novem- 
ber 7,  1854,  apj)ointing  J.  C.  Lewis  administrator  of  the  estate  of  Patrick  Taff.  The  last  was  an 
order  of  Judge  Cheney,  December  19,  1879,  in  the  matter  of  the  estate  of  Jobe  T.  Taylor. 

COURT   OF   SESSIONS. 

The  court  of  sessions  consisted  of  the  county  judge  as  presiding  justice,  and  two  justices  of  the 
peace  as  associate  justices.     The  first  record  of  the  court  is  as  follows: 

State  op  Califormia,  County  op  Plumas. 
Special  Term  op  the  Counpy  Court  of  said  County. 
April  the  24th,  A.  D.  1854. 
This  day  the  Judge  of  Plumas  county  met  for  the  ))urpose  of  organizing  the  Court   of  Sessions 
for  said  county.     Present,  the  Hon.  William  T.  Ward,  Judge.      In   pursuance  of  law,  the  justices  of 
the  ])eace  in  corns,  in  this  county  was  this  <l,ay  convene(l  for  the   purpose  of  electing  two  associate 
justices  for  tlie  Court  of  Sessiims. 

The  justices  proceeded  to  ballot,  and  Henry  M.  (iazley  and  Tos.  D.  Bonner  was  declared  duly 
elected  as  associate  justices  of  the  Court  of  Sessions. 

Certificate  of  election  was  issued  by  the  judge  to  H.  M.  Gazley,  associate  justice  of  the  Court  of 
Sessions. 

Certificate  of  election  issued  to  Tos.  D.  Bonner,  associate  justice  of  the  Court  of  Sessions. 

Plumas  Court  of  Sessions,  April  24,  1854. 
The  court,  being  now  organized,  proceeded  to  the  ri'gular  busiui'ss  before  it. 

Present:         Hon.  W.  T.  Ward,  presiding. 
H.  M.  Gazley, 


.  M.  Uazlev,  ) 

'     }  Associates. 
D.  Boniu'r,  ) 

Ordered  ihat  the  clerk  of  this  court  procure  all  tlie  books  for  the   use  of  the  county,   iucludiuL 


stationery. 

Ordered  that  court  adjourn  until  9  o'clock  to-niorro«'. 
16 
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Plumas  Court  of  Sessions,  Speciai,  Term,  Ajnil  25,  1854. 
Cduit  iricct^  |jiir>u.iut  to  acljourninoiit. 

Present :         Hon.  W.  T.  Wnnl,  \m'»t. 

Messrs.  Gazley  and  Bonner,  associates. 

It  ajjpearing,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court,  tliat  the  office  of  assessor  is  vacant,  it  is  therefore 
ordered  that  Joliii  TJ.  Buckbee  be  ajijiointed  assessor  for  this  county  to  fill  said  vacancy,  aiicl  th.it  lie 
liolds  his  office  until  the  next  general  election. 

Ordered  by  the  court  that,  in  pursuance  of  a  special  act  of  the  senate  and  assembly  <<(  tlie  state 
of  California  for  tlie  organization  of  tiio  cminty  of  I'hiinas  .md  locating  tlie  comity  seat  thereof,  it  is 
ordered  tliat  tlie  county  seat  of  this  county  be  for  the  present  at  the  house  of  H.  J.  Bradley,  in  the 
American  valley,  and  that  the  proposals  of  the  proprietors  of  the  American  ranch  be  by  the  court 
accepted  and  ordered  to  be  filed  in  the  oflice  of  the  clerk  of  this  court. 

Ordered  that  court  adjourn  till  to-morrow  at  9  o'clock. 

Pr.uMAS  Court  of  Sessions,  Special  Teum,  Ajtril  26,  1854. 

Court  met  jnirsuant  to  adjournment. 

Present,  the  Hon.  "W.  T.  Ward,  president ;  H.  M.  Gazley  and  T.  D.  Boimcr,  associates. 

Ordered  by  the  court  that  the  sheriff  of  this  county  furnish  for  the  use  of  the  county  tables, 
desks,  bcuelns,  candks  and  sticks,  as  soon  as  possible. 

Ordered  that  the  clerk  of  this  county  ]irocure  for  the  use  of  this  county   G  cojiies  of  the  com- 

]iiled  laws  of  this  state. 

Ordered  that  court  adjourn  until  court  in  course. 

John  Harbison,  Clerk. 

The  court  at  this  time  was  composed  of  County  Judge  William  T.  Ward,  a  f.irnur  residing  in 
Indian  valley,  Henry  M.  Gazley,  a  miner  at  Smith's  bar.  and  Thomas  D.  Bonner,  a  gentleman  of 
elegant  leisure  residing  at  Onion  valley,  and  referred  to  elsewhere  as  the  peregrinating  justice. 
The  first  grand  jury  assembled  at  this  time,  and  was  composed  of  Asa  C.  Pierce  (foreman),  E.  Fiteh, 
Onin  Uice,  A.  G.  Clark.  John  W.  McCorkle,  James  W.  Kirlin,  John  K.  Lovejoy,  Orlando  Fuller, 
D.  J.  Gloyd,  E.  r.  Gruhhs,  F.  B.  Whiting,  W.  Elsworth,  W.  C.  Kingsbury,  Samuel  A.  Knight,  John 
L.  Davis,  John  B.  Overton,  G.  W.  Robinson,  James  W.  Hayes,  Peter  Day,  H.  J.  Bradley,  EoT)ert 
VV.  Neil,  John  S.  Thompson,  William  V.  Kingsbury.  Mr.  Whiting  s.ays  he  has  a  vivid  reeolleetion 
of  being  one  of  said  grand  jurors,  and  of  the  ]ier]ilexities  suffereil  on  that  occasion  in  eonsequeiu'e 
of  the  inebriated  condition  of  the  district  attorney,  whose  counsel  ^\.is  needed  so  mucli  in  the  jier- 
fornianee  of  their  duties.  The  jury  was  cribbed  in  one  of  the  hotel  rooms  (Bradley's  American 
ranch),  closely  guarded  In'  the  sheriff,  and  maintaiiU'd  a  masterly  inactivity  for  three  days,  when 
suddeiih  tli<-  district  Mtlorne\- made  his  aj)pearance  in  a  very  melhiwed  condition,  and  thus  addressed 
thejurv:  "Hell's  bells  and  turtle  shells!  Gentlemen  of  the  grand  jury,  wh.it  are  you  <loing  all 
this  time?"  The  foreman  responded,  that,  owing  to  ignorance  of  the  law,  they  felt  unable  to  jiro- 
ceed  in  the  line  of  duty.  "Know  ye  not  the  law?"  said  the  district  attorney.  "Know  ye  not  that 
John  Doc  and  Richard  Roe,  and  a  thousand  others  tlirougliout  the  broad  commonwealth  of  Plumas, 
are  selling  groceries  e<  a?,  without  license?  They  must  all  lie  indicted."  The  result  was,  that  in 
two  hours  the  jury  came  into  court  and  i>resented  thirty-four  indictments  against  sundry  dealers  in 
beef,  whisky,  etc.  The  defendants  all  jileaded  not  guilty,  and  their  cases  were  argued  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  judge,  who  fined  each  of  the  defendants  one  cent  and  costs,  and  adjotu-ned  the  court. 


^ 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  COURT  OF  SESSIONS. 


lSr,i       Wiliiam  T.  W:inl. 


Cotr.NTY    ./rUGKS.  ASSOCIATK   .JUSTICES. 

/  H.  M.  Gn/1(  V, 
I  Tlioiuas  D.  Boiuiur, 
I  John  K.  Loxt'joy, 
VJaiiK-s  IT.  Mc'N.il.li. 
J.iiues  H.  McNabb, 
,Jnl)u  T.  Taylor, 
A.  D.  McDoiial.l, 

1855.  William  T.  Wanl.  ■'  H.  D.  Cauticld, 

D.  J.  Wiliiiaiis, 
Lewis  Stark, 

\D.  W.  C.  Bainl. 
I  D.  J.  Wihnaiis, 

1856.  William  T.  Ward.       Lewis  Stark, 

I  E.  P.  Gnil>bs. 


l.s.JT.     William  T.  War. 


D  H.  JoiK's, 
JdIiii  D.  Gooilwiii, 
"l  W.  S.  IiijiiMs..lL 
VN.  H.  Raiiny. 


County  JuDciKS.  Assoiiatu.  .Iustkks. 

1  W.  S.  luiiorsoll, 

1858.  Edmiiiid  T.  Hogaii.     Lewis  Stark. 

I  E    P.   (UMlhl.s.' 

(A.  E.  Wait, 

1859.  F:<lmuiHl  T.  Hou-an.- 

^E.  P.  Gi-ul.l,s. 

(  W.  K.  Loo-aii, 
18C0.     F;(lmuii(l  T.  Hoii-aii.  ; 

^       ^J.  B.  Alk-lmuuli. 

/  W.  K.  Lo_n-an, 

I  A.  P.  Moore, 

1861.  E.lmuii.l  T.  Hou-aii.-,  ^       ■    l.      , 

I  Lewis  Stark, 

'  ,L  J.  L.  Peel. 
(  W.  K.  Logan, 

1862.  Eamuii.l  T.  Hogaii.     J.  J.  L.  Peel, 

'  A.  P.  Moore. 
I  A.  P.  Moore, 

1863.  Pidmuiiil  T.  Hogaii.     Haiuiltoii  Brown, 

(  George  S.  Beers. 


The  last  session  was  lield  on  the  eleveiitii  of  Noxemlier,  1863,  the  ronrt  ha\ing  been  .•|liolisiie(i 
liy  the  uciiistitiitiiiiial  amendments  ot  that  year.  Until  tlu'  s|iriiig  of  1855,  this  court  also  adniinis- 
lercd  the  gd\  ci-nmeiital  affairs  of  llie  county,  but  was  .at  that  time  relie\'ed  of  the  (hit\'b\the 
creation  of  a  lioard  of  suj)er\isors. 

SUPERIOi;   COURT. 

At  tln'  election   in  Sejiteniber,  187'J,  Hon.  G.  G.  Clougli   was  diosen  juilge  of  the  sujierior  court 

of  Plumas  county,  and   ojieiied   his   court   on   the  fifth   of  January,  1880,  the   following  being  the 

record  : 

In  the  Supeeiou  Court  op  the  County  of  Plumas, 

State  of  California,  Monday,  January  5,  1880. 
The  court  comened  |mrsuant  to  Jan. 

i'lesent,  Hon.  G.  G.  Chmgli,  Suiierior  Judge;  W.  T.  Byers,  Clerk;  J.  H.  Yeates,  Sheriff;  R. 
II.  F.  V.-iriel,  Dist.  Atty. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  clerk  of  this  court  j)rocurc  ;i  seal  therefor,  bearing  the  sanu' 
device  shown  on  the  seal  of  the  district  court  heretofore  used  in  that  court,  and  to  have  the  follow- 
ing descri])tion  surrounding  the  same:   "Su]ierior  Court,  Plumas  County,  California." 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  clerk  of  this  court  enter  all  probate  matters  coming  before  this 
court  in  the  l)Ooks  provided  for  the  late  probate  court,  and  all  other  matters,  whether  formerly  of 
county  or  district  court  jurisdiction,  in  the  recor<ls  ]irovided  for  the  late  district  court. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  .L  D.  (J Iwiii,  E.  T.  Hogaii,  .-md  R.  H.  F.  Variel,  Esqs.,  be  aiijiointed 

a  eoramittee  to  examinu  H.  1'.  Worm  ley,  F>q..  as  to  his  qualiKcatioiis  to  perform  the  duties  of 
official  )phonograpliie  rejiorteidf  this  court,  ami  that  said  committee  file  their  leport  on  or  before 
Momlay,  the  I'ith  iiist.,  at  10  o'clock  a.  .\[.  of  said  day. 
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It  is  heicliy  onlcreil  th.it  until  tlu'  further  order  of  this  c-ourt  the  hour  of  meeting  for  the 
business  of  each  day  be  fixed  at  10  o'cloik  a.  m. 

Tlu'  court  tht'M  adjourned  for  the  chiy.  G.  G.  Clopgh,  Judfje. 

On  the  preceding  page  of  llic  record  a|)|iears  a  co|iy  of  tlie  certificate  of  election  of  G.  G. 
Ch)ugh  as  su])erior  judge  of  Plumas  county,  signed  by  Wilbam  Irwin,  governor,  November  1,  1879, 
and  attested  by  Thomas  Beck,  secretary  of  state. 

This  court,  created  by  tlie  new  constitution,  combines  the  duties  and  ])Owers  of  the  former  district, 
j)robate,  ami  county  courts,  and  is  the  only  court  of  reconl  in  the  county.  There  are  twelve  judges 
of  tlie  su]>erior  court  in  tlie  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  two  in  each  of  the  counties  of 
Sacramento,  San  Joaquin,  Los  Angeles,  Sonoma,  Santa  Clara,  and  Alameda,  one  in  the  counties 
of  Yuba  and  Sutter  combined,  and  one  in  each  of  the  other  counties  of  the  State.  The  term  of 
office  of  a  judge  of  the  superior  court  is  six  years. 


JUSTICES    OF    THE    PEACE. 

The  justices  who  ha\c  filed  their  official  bonds  in  the  county  clerk's  office,  and  tlius  qualified  to 
perform  their  duties  and  dispense  local  justice  in  the  various  townshijis  of  the  county,  is  a  long 
one.  The  first  ten  were  elected  and  served  while  this  section  was  a  constituate  portion  of  Butte 
county. 


Townsbip.  (Jualitied. 

*Samuel  Carjienter,  Mineral,  Oct.  6.  1851. 
♦S.  S.  Horton,  Mineral,  Oct.   13,  1851. 

♦Edwin  Fitch,  Quartz,  Oct.  27,  1851. 

*John  B.  McGee,       Quartz,  Se]>t.    6,  1852. 

♦Thomas  D.  Bonner,  Quartz,  Nov.  22,  1852. 

♦William  Robert.-oii,  Quartz,  July    22,1853. 

♦Lewis  Stark,  Mineral,  Aug.  10.  1853. 

•Thomas  D.  Bonner,  Quartz,  Oct.     7,1853. 

♦D.  F.  H.  Dow,  Mineral,  Oct.   10,  1853. 

♦II.  M.  Gazley,  Mineral,  Jan      7,  18.')4. 

Samuel  H.  Bancroft,  Quartz,  July     6,  1854. 

John  B.  Gibbons,  Wasliington,  Sept.  16,  1854. 
Martin  R.  Streeter,  Washington,  Sept.  16,  1854. 
Jobe  T.  Taylor,  Plumas.  Sept.  16,  1854. 

James  H.  McNabb,    Washiiit'ton,  Oct.     2,1854. 


James  Twiug, 
John  K.  Lovejoy. 
Lewis  Stark, 
II.  B.  Canfieid. 
Morris  Sinilh. 
A.  D.  McDoiiMlcl. 
Lewis  Stark, 
Charles  Mc*  'rea, 
John  U.  Goodwin, 


Mineral,  Oct.     2,  1854. 

Mineral,  Oct.     2,  1854. 

Plumas,  Oct.     2,  1854. 

Washington,  Nov.  6,  1854. 
-Mineral,  May  23,  1855. 
Washington,  May  29,  1855. 
Plumas,  Nov.  24,  1856. 

Plumas.  Nov.  26,  18.Jti. 

Mineral,  Dec.     1.  1856. 


Elected  for  Butte  countv. 


Township.  Qualified. 

James  Twing.  Mineral,  Dec.     1,  1856. 

D.  A.  Jones,  Quartz,  Dec.     1,  1856. 

Joseph  McDerraint,  Quartz, 

I.  B.  Prible,  Plumas, 

William  Edwards,  Washington,  Dec. 
J.  J.  Ilicok,  Dec. 

George  H.  Dana.  Feb. 

William  D.  Farren,  Fillmore, 

William  Deni](sey,  Rich  Bar 


Dec.     1,  1856. 
Dec.     1,  1856. 

1,  185G. 

2,  1856. 
4,  1857. 

Aug.    8,  1857. 
Sept.  22,  1857. 


Bradford  B.  Stevens,  Washington,  Sejit.  22.  1857. 

Lewis  Stark,  Plumas,  Sej>t.  22,  1857. 

William  S.  IngersoU,  Mineral, 

William  K.  Log;ni, 

Robert  C.  Hay<len, 

James  Kitts, 

A.  H.  Rainey, 

E.  P.  Grubbs, 

L.  J.  Wilson, 

John  D.  Goodwin, 

Williain  Webb, 

E.  1'.  Grubbs, 

John  B.  Allebaugh, 

Lewis  Stark, 

Charles  E.  Smith, 

Alexander  E.  Waits,  Washington,  Oct.   12,  1858. 


Mineral, 

Sept. 

22, 

1857. 

Plumas, 

Oct. 

5, 

1857. 

Indian, 

Oct. 

•5, 

1857. 

Quartz, 

Oct. 

5, 

1857. 

Plumas, 

Oct. 

7, 

1857. 

Plumas, 

Oct. 

7, 

1857. 

Quartz, 

Nov. 

13, 

1857. 

Mineral, 

No\-. 

13, 

1857. 

Rich  Bar, 

May 

22, 

1858. 

Plumas, 

Sept. 

28, 

1858. 

Mineral, 

Oct. 

4, 

1858. 

Plumas, 

Oct. 

4, 

1858. 

Quartz, 

Oct. 

•J, 

1858. 
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William  WcM,, 
Da\i<l  Kii'kliaiii, 
B.  B.  Stcvi'iis, 
(i.  W.  Miiun-, 
RolKTt  C.  HaydtMi, 
William  K.  Logan, 
William  Wclih, 
John  B.  Alk'haugh, 
S.  K.  Gonlon, 
Chark-s  E.  Alvoid, 
James  R.  Megarigle, 
William  K.  Logan, 
G.  W.  Miner, 
E.  H.  Gosnell, 
Lewis  Stai'k. 
William  W.  Kellogg, 
Amos  F.  Blood, 
(ieorge  S.  MeLear, 
B.  B.  Stevens, 
A.  P.  Moore, 
Da\id  Kirkhani, 
Jackson  Urie, 
George  E.  Hiile, 
Hain]i  Brown, 
William  K.  Logan, 
J.  J.  L.  Peel, 

A.  P.  Moore, 
l>e\vis  Stark, 
Jackson  Urie, 
George  A.  Le(.ij)ol(l, 
William  II.  Miller, 
George  E.  Hale, 
Ontler  Arnol<l, 

B.  F.  Sh.'ldon, 
William  J.  Yiiung, 
A.  F.  Blood, 

A.  P.  Moore. 
Marshall  Bronson, 
Stephen  (ioodi-ich, 
Amos  11.  Barnes, 
John  S.  Ward, 

B.  B.  Stevens, 
M.  B.  Sturges, 
A.  F.  Blood, 


Towuship. 

Plumas, 


Qualified. 

Nov.  20,  1858. 


Seneca,  June  14 

Washington.  Se]it.  26 
Mineral,  Se|it.28, 


Lidi.an, 

Plumas, 

Plumas, 

Mineral, 

Quartz, 

Plumas, 


Sept.  30 
Oct.  3 
Oct.  3 
Oct.  3 
May  28 
Any.  21 


Washington,  Oct.  2 
Plumas,  Nov.  22 

Mineral,  Nov.  22 
Rich  Bar,  Nov.  22 
Plumas,  Nov.  26 

Rich  Bar,  Nov.  30 
Lidian,  Nov.  30 

Quart/.,  Nov.  30, 

Washington,  Nov.  30 
Plumas,  Dec.     1 

Seneca,  Dec.  10 

Washington,  Fel).  4 
Honey  Lake,  May  7 
Mineral,  Sei)t.  23 


Plumas, 
Incliaii. 
Plumas, 
Plumas, 


Sept.  24 
Sej.t.  27 
Sept.  28 
Oct. 


Washington,  Oct.  7 
Rich  Bar,  Oct.  7 
Seneca,  Oct.   14 

Quartz,  Oct.    If) 

Honey  Lake,  Nov.  16 
Honey  Lake,  Sept.  17 
Honey  Lake,  Oct.  1 
Inilian,  Oct.      4 

Plumas,  Oct.      0 

Quartz,  Nov.    9 

Rich  Bar,        Nov.  28, 
Honey  Lake,  Dec 
Honey  Lake,  Dec 
Wasliington,  Dec 
Washington,  Dec.     7 
Indian,  Jan.    14 


1859. 

1859. 

1859. 

1859. 

1859. 

1859. 

1859. 

1860. 

I860. 

1860. 

1860. 

1860. 

1860. 

1860. 

1860. 

1860. 

1860. 

1860. 

1860. 

1860. 

1861. 

1861. 

1861. 

18G1. 

1861. 

1861. 

1861. 

1861. 

1861. 

1861. 

1861. 

1861. 

1862. 

1862. 

1862. 

1862. 

1863. 

1863. 
2,  1863. 
2,  1863. 
5,  1863. 

1863. 

1864. 


Tuwnsliiii. 

Qualified. 

Nelson  Stewart, 

Quartz, 

Jan. 

25, 

1864. 

Norman  K.  Wright, 

Mineral. 

Jan. 

29, 

1864. 

E.  H.  Metcalf, 

Miner.al, 

Jan. 

29, 

1864. 

A.  J.  Gilford, 

Plumas, 

Feb. 

3, 

1864. 

Moses  Bull, 

Seneca, 

May 

19, 

1865. 

M.  B.  Sturges, 

Washington 

,Nov. 

6, 

1865. 

T.  F.  Hersey, 

I'lumas, 

Nov. 

9, 

1865. 

B.  B.  Stevens, 

Washington 

Nov. 

23, 

1865. 

H.  B.  Ahbott, 

Indian, 

N.iv. 

11, 

1865. 

E.  H.  Van  Decar, 

Plumas, 

Nov. 

17, 

1865. 

Raymond  Mather, 

Seneca, 

Nov. 

23. 

1865. 

R.  C.  Hay  den, 

Indian, 

Nov. 

27, 

1865. 

T.  F.  Hersey, 

Plum.as, 

Nov 

29, 

1865. 

Noi'inan  K.  Wright 

,  Mineral, 

Nov. 

29, 

1865. 

E.  H.  Metcalf, 

Mineral, 

Nov 

29, 

1865. 

Stephen  Goodrich, 

Rich  Bar, 

Jan. 

2, 

1866. 

H.  B.  Abbott, 

Indian, 

Jan. 

9 

-) 

1866. 

Edon  Cramer, 

Quartz, 

Jan. 

5, 

186(i. 

Fred  Howard, 

Goodwin, 

Ma}- 

4, 

1866. 

M.  M.  Engle, 

Goodwin, 

May 

4, 

1866. 

Simeon  Wheeler, 

Goodwin, 

Nov. 

22, 

1866. 

A.  F.  Blood, 

Indian, 

Aug. 

17, 

1867. 

John  P.  Lloyd, 

Goodwin, 

Aug 

17, 

1867. 

Milton  Clover, 

Indian, 

Oct. 

28, 

1867. 

B.  B.  Stevens, 

Washington 

Dec. 

0 

-1 

1867. 

W.  S.  Jackson, 

Washington 

,Nov 

15, 

1867. 

Henry  Washington, 

Goodwin, 

Nov 

25, 

1867. 

John  P.  Lloyd, 

Goodwin, 

Dec. 

20. 

1867. 

E.  H.  Metcalf, 

Mineral. 

Dec. 

28, 

1867. 

James  P.  Burge, 

Indian, 

Dec. 

24, 

1867. 

Edon  Cramer, 

Quartz, 

Dec. 

24, 

1867. 

Henry  Washington, 

Goodwin, 

Jan. 

9, 

1868. 

W.  R.  Johnson, 

Seneca, 

Jan. 

27, 

1868. 

Nelson  Stewart, 

Quartz, 

Feb. 

7, 

1868. 

William  Wagner, 

Mineral, 

Feb 

4, 

1868. 

Seneca  Carroll. 

Indian, 

Dec. 

8, 

1868. 

Andrew  Jackson, 

Quartz, 

Nov 

13, 

1869. 

John  H.  Seagraves, 

Seneca, 

Dec. 

16, 

1869. 

E.  W.  Taylor, 

Indian, 

Dec. 

23, 

1869. 

E.  W.  Judkius, 

Indian, 

Dec. 

24, 

1869. 

T.  F.  Hersey, 

Plumas, 

Dec. 

31, 

1869. 

Hamji  Brown, 

Mineral, 

.Fan. 

3, 

1870. 

W.  S.  Jackson. 

Washiiigtoi 

,Jan. 

•1, 

1870. 

John   Whitrr.-ift, 

C^u.artz, 

May 

12, 

1870. 
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T.  F.  Emmons, 
Moses  Bull, 
J.  H.  ClialUu, 
T.  F.  Hcrsey, 
G.  W.  Ilodgkiiis, 
Joliii  Wliitc-raft, 
William  Wauiicr, 
Ili'iirv  Wasliiiitrtiiii. 
James  il.  C'aiidill, 
H.  B.  Ahl.ott, 
Ham] I  Brown. 
A.  W.  Cook, 
E.  M.  Prime, 
Lewis  LauiR'S, 
Joliii  Wliiteraff, 
Willanl  Pratt, 
T.  F.  Hersey, 
Hamp  Brown, 
William  Waiiiier, 
J.  P.  Biirge, 
T.  F.  Hersey, 
J.  C.  Ciiun-li, 
William  Wagner, 
T.  F.  Emmons, 
D.  W.  C.  Baird. 
II.  .\[ciiris(in, 
Henry  Wasliington, 
H.  B.  Al.l.ott. 
John  Wliiteraft, 
Hani|i  Urown, 
Isaae  Newton. 


Townsliip. 
In<lian, 
In<lian, 
Mineral, 
Plumas, 
Indian, 
Quartz, 
Mineral, 
Goo'hvin, 
Quartz, 
Indian, 
Mineral, 
Quartz, 
Taylorvilie, 
Quartz, 
Quartz, 
Senet'a, 
Plumas, 
Mineral, 
Miner:d, 
Indian, 
Plumas, 
Indian, 
Mineral, 
Inilian, 
Goodwin, 
Seneea, 
Goodwin, 
Seneea, 
Quartz, 
Mineral, 
Quartz, 


(iualitied. 
May  4,  1870. 
Nov.  17,  1871. 
Jan.  2.5,  1872. 
Jan.  2,  1872. 
Fel,.  24,  1872. 
Fell.  15,  1872. 
Fel..  .5.  1872. 
Mar.  15,  1872. 
Mar.  28,  1872. 
Aj.ril  !),  1872. 
May  17,  1872. 
,M.ir.  G,  187.3. 
May  21.  1873. 
Dee  20.  1873. 
Dee.  20.  1873. 
Dee.  1.  1873. 
Jan.  15,  1874. 
Fel).  4,  1874. 
Feb.  17,  1874. 
Fe)..  20,  1874. 
Nov.  9,  1875. 
Nov.  11,  1875. 
Nov.  19,  187.5. 
Nov.  19,  1875. 
Nov.  22,  1875. 
Nov.  21»,  1875. 
Nov.  2'J,  187.5. 
Dee.  1.  1875. 
Dee.  2,  1875. 
Dee.  2,  1875. 
Dee.  23,  1875. 


C.  A.  Pea.se, 
(leorge  Carr, 
Lewis  Lannes, 
T.  F.  Hersey, 
James  C.  Cliunli. 
John  Whiteraft. 
Ilamji  Brown, 
A.  H.  Ferguson. 
H.  A.  Br.inson, 
T.  F.  Emmons, 
Willard  Pratt, 
James  W.  Duesler, 
Henry  W;isliington, 
Lewis  Lannes, 
H.  B.  Abbott. 
H.  S.  Porter, 
John  Whiteraft, 
Lewis  Lannes, 
M.  W.  Copi.le, 
Willanl  Pratt, 
N.  II.  lIapg(MHl, 
James  C  Chureh, 
H.  S.  Porter, 
lleniy  Washington, 
llani]!  Brown, 
T.  F.  Emmons, 
N.  H.  Haj)good, 
Ilamji  Brown, 
lleniy  Washington, 
.b.lin  Whiteraft, 
(ieorge  E.  Cook, 


Townsliip. 
Quartz, 

Mineral, 

Quartz. 

Plumas, 

In<li:ili, 


Qualitied. 
July  20,  187G, 
Feb.  24,  1877. 
May  14,  1877. 
Get.  3-1,  !877. 
Get.   31.  1877. 


Beekwourlh,  Nov.  1,  1877. 
Mineral,  Nov.  1,  1877. 
Washington,  Nov.  6,1877. 
Beekwourtli,  Nov.  6,  1877. 
Indian,  Nov.    6,  1877. 

Seneea,  Nov.    G.  1877. 

Plumas.  Nov.    6,  1877. 

(i Iwiii,        Nov.   0,  1877. 

Quartz,  Dec.  24,  1877. 

Seneca,  April   4,  1378. 

Pluma.s,  Oct.  17,  1878. 

Beckwourth,  Sept.  25,  1878. 
Quartz,  Sept.  27,  1878. 

Seneca,  Nov.    8,  1879. 

Seneca.  Nov.  11,  1879. 

Plumas,  Nov.  14,  1879. 

Indian.  Nov.  17.  1879. 

Plumas,  Jan.     5,  1880. 

Goodwin,  Jan.  17,  1880. 
Mineral.  Apr.  17,  1880. 

Indian,  Dec.  30,  1880. 

I'lumas,  Dec.  31,  1880. 

Mineral,  Jan.  10,  1881. 

Goodwin,  Jan.  17,  1881. 
Beckwouith.  J;m.  25,  1881. 
Quartz,  M.iy  11,  1881. 


THE   BENCH  AND   BAR. 

Among  the  jiulges  \\\\i\  have  |iresided  in  the  courts  of  Plumas  eounly,  and  the  attorneys  who 
have  ])racticed  before'  them,  are  many  of  state  and  some  of  national  rejuitatioii,  both  as  jurists  and 
in  the  field  of  politics.  The  following  biogra])liies  of  many  of  them  will  be  found  exceedingly 
interesting,  and  reveal  to  a  large  extent  the  jiolitical  history  of  the  county. 


Joseph  W.  MeCorkle. 
William  P.  Daingeitield. 
Niles  Searles. 
C.  E.  Williams. 


DISTRICT     .JUDGES. 

Warren  T.  Se.xton. 
Peter  Van  Clief. 
lioliert  H.  Taylor. 
L.  E.  Pratt. 


\Varren  T.  Sexton. 
Charles  F.  Lot  I. 
John  D.  Goodwin. 
Greeiileaf  G.  Clouirh. 
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William  T.  Ward. 
Eilmuiid  T.  Hooan. 


COUNTY    JUDGES. 

Israel  Jones. 
A.  P.  Moore. 


Edmiuid  T.  Hogan. 
W.  A.  Chenev. 


SUPERIOR  JUDGE. 

{4reeiileaf  G.  Cl.Miul 


OFFICIAL     ROLL    OF     ATTORNEYS. 

Tliose  in   Kmnai)   type  were  regular  iiractitioners  at  tliis  bar;  tliose  in   Italics  being  from  nflier  pnunties  and 
ailniittcd  here  by  eourtes}-.     Those  uiarke<l  *  are  still  pvaoticing  liere. 


Adiuitted  to  District  Court. 

Joseph  E.  JV.  Lewis June  19,  1854. 

Patrick  H.  Harris .    Jnue  19,  1854. 

Robert  I.  Barnett June  19.   1854. 

Tom  Cox June  19.  1854. 

John  R.  Buekbee June  20,  1854. 

Patrick  O.  Hundley May    23,  1 855. 

*Edniund  T.  Hogan May    23,  1855. 

Minard  H.  Farley May    26,1855. 

Thomas  E.  Hayden Nov.     7,  1855. 

Wooilbury  D.  Sawyer Nov.     8,  1856. 

Charles    Westmoreland Oct.    13,   1857. 

Samuel  Rush Oct.    14,   1857. 

George  C.  Hough   April  11,  1859. 

Alex.  W.  Baldwin July    1 1 ,  1859. 

Robert  H.  Taylor July    1 1,  1859. 

B.  E.  S.  Ely   July    23,  1859. 

G.  JSf.  Sweezy   Oct.    10,  1859. 

Richard  llesick Oct.    10,  1859. 

Moses  Kirkjiatriek Oct.    10,   1859. 

Edward    I'ew Oct.     11,   1 859. 

Peter  Van  Clief April  16,   1860. 

Chas.  C.  Goodwin July    20,  1861. 

Creed    Hayinond July     14,   1862. 

A.J.  Ciffor.l    April  15,  1863. 

II.  F.  Brown A].ril  15,  1863. 


Admitted  to  District  Court. 

*John  D.  Goodwin April  24,  1863. 

Jesse   O.  Goodwin Oct.    14,  1863. 

J  3Liy Oct.    26,  1863. 

Ezra  H.  Van  Decar May    11,  1865. 

*David  L.  Haun May    11,  1865. 

Hiram  L.  Gear Sept.  25,  1 865. 

A.  A.  Cooper Sept.   25,  1865. 

George  S.  Beers May    19,  1866. 

Daniel  D.  Dodge   May    13,  1869. 

*Greenleaf  G.  Clough    May    13,  1869. 

Frank  J.  Brearty May    27,  1871. 

John  C.  Hall May    10,  1871. 

O.  F.  Hakes May    28,  1873. 

♦William  W.  Kellogg June      1,  1874. 

T.  P.  Ashbrook June      1,  1874. 

*Robt.  H.  F.  Variel June    12,  1876. 

J.  W.  Walker   June    19,  1876. 

George  E.  Houghton Dec.      6,  1876. 

John  \Y.  Turner Sept.     2,  1878. 

*Hollen  M.  Barstow Sei.t.     2,  1878. 

W.  A.  Cheney Se])t.     3,   1878. 

A.   Quackcnbtish Sept.     3,   1878. 

*D.  W.   Jeiiks April  15,   1880. 

♦Arthur  T.  Nation Nov.      1,   1880. 

♦William  S.  Church July    11,   1881. 


Judge  Josepu  W.  McCoekle. — This  gentlem.an  held  the  first  district  court  in  Pliunas  comity. 
He  came  to  California  from  Ohio  in  1849,  an<l  in  1850  was  elected  the  first  district  attorney  for 
Butte  and  Sliasta  counties.  In  1851  he  served  in  the  lej^islature,  and  that  fall  went  to  Washington 
to  rcjircscnt  his  district  in  the  lower  house  of  congress.  TJiion  his  return  in  1853,  the  governor 
appointed  him  judge  of  the  ninth  judicial  district,  to  fill  tjie  vacancy  caused  by  the  decease  <if 
George  Adams  Smith.  He  was  occupying  tiiis  office  when  Plumas  county  was  created  and  attached 
to  his  district.  In  1863  Judge  McCorkle  moved  to  Virginia  City,  and  in  1868  to  San  Francisco. 
He  is  now  practicing  liis  profession  in  Washington,  D.  C,  chiefly  engaged  in  prosecuting  claims 
before  the  ^Fexiean  claims  commission. 
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Judge  Niles  Seakls  was  born  in  New  York  in  1825,  where  lie  remained  as  a  student  until 
1848.  He  then  removed  to  Missouri,  and  upon  the  receipt  of  the  news  that  gold  had  been  discovered 
in  California,  came  overland  to  the  new  El  Dorado.  In  1850  he  settled  in  Nevada  City  and  engajred 
in  the  practice  of  law.  He  was  elected  district  attorney  of  Nevada  county  in  1852,  and  in  1855  was 
elected  judtre  of  the  fourteentli  judicial  district,  wliich  office  he  held  until  1862.  Plumas  county  was 
in  his  district  until  1857,  and  Judire  Searls  held  several  terms  of  court  here.  In  1877  he  was  elected 
to  the  state  senate  from  Nevada  county,  but  only  served  durintt  one  session,  his  term  being  shortened 
by  tlie  adoption  of  the  new  constitution.  Judge  Searls  is  still  engageil  in  tlie  practice  of  law  in  Nevada 
City,  and  enjoys  the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  fellow-citizens.  In  1853  he  inarried  Mi-s.  5I:iry  C. 
Niles.     He  has  two  sons,  one  of  whom,  Fred  Searls,  is  engaged  with  his  father  in  his  legal  practice. 

Judge  Waeren  T.  Sextox. — He  was  born  in  Warren  county,  New  Jersey,  in  1823,  and  while 
still  a  young  boy  his  father  moved  with  his  family  to  Michigan,  and  there  engaged  in  building 
railroads  by  c<mtract.  At  an  early  age  he  fitted  for  and  entered  Ann  Arbor  College.  While  there  he 
imbibed  a  strong  penchant  for  the  classics,  which  led  him,  during  his  later  years,  to  study  the  works 
of  the  ancient  autliors  for  liis  recreation.  The  failure  of  his  father  in  business,  before  he  had 
finished  liis  course,  compelled  him  to  leave  college  and  engage  in  the  active  ]iursuits  of  life.  In 
1849  he  crossed  the  jdains  with  the  Wolverine  Rangers,  and  in  October  of  that  year  came  to  Butte 
county.  His  first  and  only  mining  w;is  done  at  Long's  bar.  He  was  elected  county  clerk  in  June, 
1850,  and  held  the  position  until  1853,  when  he  became  district  attorney,  serving  as  such  for  two 
years.  He  resided  at  the  old  town  of  Hamilton  during  its  period  of  county-seatship:  .iiid  when 
Bidwell's  bar  became  the  favored  spot,  he  followed  its  fortunes  until  they  waned,  and  then  toi.k  up 
his  jiermanent  abode  in  Oroville.  The  early  records  of  the  courts  of  that  county  are  all  in  his  well- 
known  handwriting.  Care  and  neatness  jiervade  all  the  work  of  his  life.  While  at  Bidwell's  bar 
he  formed  a  law-partnershij)  with  Judge  C.  F.  Lott,  who  still  survives  him.  During  this  jiartnership 
he  rarely  appeared  in  court  to  argue  either  questions  of  law  or  fact.  Being  naturally  timid  and 
diffident,  he  liad  no  desire  to  speak  in  public.  He  has  often  remarked  that  he  thought  he  had  left 
the  imprint  of  his  fingers  on  the  table  in  the  old  court-room  at  Bidwell,  as  he  nervously  gras].ed  it 
when  addressing  court  or  jury.  While  Judge  Lott  did  the  talking.  Judge  Seston  gave  his  attention 
to  the  preparation  of  the  ca,se,  and  it  was  prepared  with  the  skill  of  a  master  hand.  In  1857  he 
was  elected  district  judge,  beating  Judge  Lewis  by  a  large  vote.  He  was  re-elected  in  1863,  and 
again  in  1875.  In  1869  he  was  defeated  for  the  same  position  by  Judge  Lott.  It  will  be  seen  that 
lie  has  held  the  position  of  district  judge  for  fourteen  years  and  three  months.  The  List  time  he 
appeared  in  court  lie  was  hardly  able  to  walk  up  the  stairs  leading  to  the  court-room  :  but  \\  lien  on 
the  bench,  he  sat  as  erect  as  ever,  listening  to  the  argument  of  counsel.  On  the  eleventh  of  April, 
.1878,  he  died  at  his  residence  m  Oroville.  Judge  Sexton  was  married  .it  R«-iugh  and  Ready,  in  this 
state,  November  14,  185.5,  to  Miss  Z.  Stevens,  who  still  survives  him."  There  were  born  to  them 
two  children,  Warren  Sexton,  Jr..  and  a  d.iughter.  both  of  whom  are  at  j.resent  residing  in  Oroville. 
In  Plumas  county,  as  in  every  other  part  of  the  district.  Judge  Seston  was  generally  admired  and 
loved.  His  charge  to  the  jury  in  the  celebrated  Francis  murder  case  elicited  the  highest  eulogiums 
from  the  bench  and  bar  of  the  state. 

The  memory  of  the  eminent  virtues  and  abilities  ])ossessed  hy  Judge  Sexton  will  be  kept 
alive  in  the  minds  of  tiie  people,  and  it  will  be  long  ere  another  can  rise  to  usurp  the  place  he  holds 
in  their  lii'.-irts. 

JiTDGE  Charles  Fayette  Lott  was  horn  July  1,  18-24,  at  tlie  village  of  Pemberton,  Burling- 
ton county,  New  Jersey.     Hi-  tatlier  was  Dr.  Charles  Francis  Lott,  medical  director  .iiid  assistant 
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adjutant-gcncnil  in  tlio  «nr  of  1812.  When  a  very  small  boy  he  went  with  liis  parents  to  Trenton, 
and  in  1836  aeconijianied  them  to  Quiney,  Illinois,  from  where  they  emigrated  to  St.  Louis  in  a 
short  time,  and  Charles  went  to  siliool  to  Elihu  II.  Shepherd,  the  great  educator  of  boys  in  that 
city.  In  the  course  of  time  he  and  liis  brother  attended  St.  Charles  college;  and  in  1840  Charles 
entered  the  St.  Louis  university,  from  which  he  graduated  in  Decemlier,  1845.  He  studied  law 
with  Judge  Archiltald  Williams  at  Quiney,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  supreme  court  of 
Illinois,  June  5,  1848.  After  jtracticing  law  a  year,  Mr.  Lott  came  overland  and  reached  California 
in  September,  1849.  He  settled  at  Long's  bar,  in  Butte  county,  engaging  actively  in  mining.  He 
assisted  in  the  organization  of  the  county,  and  has  been  prominently  concerned  in  the  legal  j^ro- 
ceedings  before  the  courts,  without  intermission,  to  the  present  time.  In  1851  he  was  elected 
senator  from  Butte  county,  serving  in  the  third  and  fourth  sessions  of  the  legislature.  In  1869 
Ml'.  Lott  was  nominated  by  the  democrats  of  the  second  judicial  district  for  judge,  and  was  elected 
over  Judge  Sexton,  serving  one  term.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  an  active  practitioner  of  law, 
and  is  also  extensively  engaged  in  mining  in  Plumas  count}-.  He  is  a  man  of  high  culture  and 
l)ro.id  intellectuality,  being  widely  known  and  respected.  He  was  married  in  May,  1856,  to  Miss 
Susan  F.  Hyer,  by  whom  he  has  had  three  children,  two  of  whom  are  living  with  him  at  Oroville. 

Judge  John  Daniel  Goodwin  was  born  in  Camden,  South  Carolina,  November  6,  1829.  His 
father,  John  Goodwin,  was  born  in  same  district  in  1800,  and  his  grandfather,  Daniel  Goodwin,  was 
liorn  in  same  state  in  1770.  His  mother  was  also  a  native  of  same  district,  born  in  1802,  daughter 
of  Cajitain  William  Nettles,  also  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  born  in  17.38,  who  served  in  the  conti 
nental  ainiy  in  that  state  through  the  Revolutionary  War,  with  some  local  distinction.  The  father 
of  the  subject  of  our  sketch  married  Miss  Nettles  in  1823,  and  to  them  were  born  four  sons,  William 
N.,  Benjamin  T.,  John  D.,  and  Samuel  McL.  He  died  November  12,  1833,  leaving  the  widow  and 
three  sons,  William,  John,  and  Samuel,  with  little  or  no  means  for  support.  His  father,  being  a 
farmer  in  good  circumstances  in  Alabama,  removed  the  widow  and  children  to  his  home  in  Pickens 
county,  and  ]irovide<l  for  their  wants.  The  widow  married  in  1837,  and  the  boys  were  left  in  the 
care  of  their  grandfather.  They  were  made  to  work  on  the  plantation,  getting  such  schooling  as  tlie 
country  school  would  afford  during  the  time  their  labcn-  could  be  spared  from  the  farm.  John  D. 
early  exhibiting  a  taste  for  books,  he  was  indulged  in  a  little  extra  time  at  school,  and  for  which 
indulgence  lie  has  ever  been  grateful.  John,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  became  his  own  man.  He 
clerked  in  a  dry-goods  store  the  first  year,  and  made  sufficient  money  to  sui)i>ort  himself  at  school  a 
year.  From  then  he  alternated  between  teaching  a  small  school  and  being  taught  at  one,  until  he 
was  prepared  to  enter  the  state  university  in  January,  1850.  Not  h-aving  the  means  to  support  him 
through  the  university  co\irse,  he  left  for  California,  with  the  expectation  of  making  a  fortune  in 
the  mines,  and  in  a  short  time  return  and  eomijlete  his  education.  He  went  by  way  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  and  reached  San  Francisco  June  6, 1850.  He  went  direct  to  the  mines  on  the  American 
river.  He  had  been  prompted  to  turn  Californianward  by  the  fact  that  his  elder  brother  William 
liad  left  Alabama  fiu'  this  state  in  the  spring  of  1849.  No  tidings  of  him  had  been  received  after 
leaving  St.  Louis  to  cross  the  plains,  but  it  was  su]jposed  he  would  l)e  found  in  the  mines.  After 
searching  for  some  time,  he  found  ih.at  William  died  with  the  cholera  on  the  Platte  the  summer 
l)efore.  He  remained  near  Auburn  for  a  year,  and  by  dint  of  hard  work  and  rough  fare  managed 
to  make  a  living.  In  1851  he  went  to  Nevada  county,  and  engaged  in  ditching  and  mining  for 
another  year,  with  the  same  success.  In  1852  he  removed  to  Brown's  valley,  Yuba  county,  and 
engaged  in  quartz-mining,  with  like  results.  In  1853  he  acquired  an  interest  in  a  water  ditcli  from 
Dry  creek  to  the  banks  of  main  Yuba  river,  and  sup])lied  water  to  miners.  He  also  engaged  in 
17 
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merchandising  at  same  place,  and  there  remained  until  July,  1855.  His  hopes  of  a  university  edu- 
cation liad  then  heen  ahandoned.  The  cherisluMl  associations  of  his  boyhood  home  hail  all,  cxce]it 
one,  faded  into  :i  ]ileasant  dream  ;  that  one  was  the  girl  whom  he  had  left  hchind.  Miss  Martha 
J.  Cravens,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  J.  P.  Cravens,  was  born  in  Moringo  county,  Alabama,  November 
30,  1831.  Her  family  removed  to  Pickens  county,  in  1847,  where  these  young  people  first 
met. .  When  he  left  for  California  Miss  Cravens  was  still  a  school-girl.  She  graduated  with 
honors  in  a  seminary  at  Aberdeen,  Mississi]ipi,  in  1852,  and  returned  to  Alabama.  They  had 
kept  up  a  correspondence  with  each  other,  which,  in  1854,  resulted  in  their  engagement  to  marry. 
On  the  first  of  July,  1855,  the  subject  of  our  sketch  left  for  Alabama.  He  reached  home  on  the 
first  day  of  August.  They  were  married  on  the  twenty-second  of  that  month  ;  and  on  the  four- 
teenth of  November  following,  bade  a  final  adieu  to  their  old,  and  started  for  their  new,  home. 
They  reached  Brown's  valley  in  December,  and  lived  there  until  the  following  summer.  On  the 
first  of  August,  1856,  they  removed  to  Plumas  county,  and  settled  at  Spanish  Eanch.  He  then 
became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Harvey,  Story,  &  Co.,  in  the  merchantile  business.  That  fall  he  was 
elected  justice  of  the  peace  for  Mineral  township,  and  served  as  associate  justice  of  the  court  of  ses- 
sions until  the  first  of  January,  1858.  The  business  in  which  he  was  engaged  made  a  bad  failure  in 
fall  of  1857.  In  1858  he  became  a  candidate  for  county  clerk  on  the  democratic  ticket,  and  was 
beaten  in  the  election  by  John  Harbison.  He  was  again  a  candidate  in  1859,  and  was  then  elected 
over  Harbison.  He  moved  to  Quincy  in  September,  and  took  charge  of  the  office  on  the  first 
Monday  of  October  following.  He  had  before  this  given  some  study  to  the  law,  and  now  turned  his 
attention  to  tlie  subject  in  earnest.  He  was  a  candidate  for  re-election,  but  was  beaten  by  Captain 
W.  N.  De  Haven,  who  aj)pointed  Mr.  Goodwin  his  deputy,  and  he  was  thus  enabled  to  pursue  the 
study  of  the  law  uninterruj(fe<lly  for  another  two  years.  He  was  admitted  to  jiractice  in  the  dis- 
trict court  April  24,  1863,  and  that  fall  he  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  jirofessiou  in  ]iartnershi]( 
with  Hon.  Creed  Haymond.  In  1865  the  democratic  party  nominated  him  for  the  asseiiilily  fn>m 
the  counties  of  Plumas  and  Lassen.  The  two  counties  were  largely  republican,  and  the  pronounced 
secession  views  of  Judge  Goodwin  seemed  to  render  his  election  hopeless.  He  was,  however, 
elected,  and  served  in  the  legislature  1865-66.  He  was  defeated  for  the  same  ])osition  in  1867. 
From  that  time  until  June,  1876,  he  was  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Quincj-.  The 
legislature  of  1875-76,  having  organized  the  21st  judicial  district  out  of  the  counties  of  Plumas, 
Lassen,  and  Modoc,  Governor  Irwin  appointed  Judge  Goodwin  to  the  bench  in  such  district.  He 
was  defeated  for  the  position  at  the  election  in  the  fall  of  1877  by  Judge  Clough,  and  after  the  expi- 
ration of  his  term,  January  1,  1878,  returned  to  the  practice,  and  has  since  devoted  himself  to  his 
profession.  To  Judge  and  Mrs.  Goodwin  have  been  born  six  children,  five  daughters  and  one  son  ; 
Mattie  L.,  Ella,  Cora,  William  Nettles,  Kittie,  and  Grace,  all  in  Plumas  county.  Ella  died  at  the 
age  of  nine  months,  and  Cora  at  the  age  of  nineteen  years,  three  months,  and  five  days.  Few  men 
in  Plumas  county  enjoy  as  full  a  measure  of  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  her  citizens  as  does  Mr. 
Goodwin. 

Judge  William  T.  Ward,  the  first  county  judge  of  Plumas  county,  was  born  in  Cummington, 
Massachusetts,  February  28,  1802.  He  was  raised  on  a  farm  until  abo>it  eighteen  years  of  age, 
when  he  quit  farm  life,  moved  to  Vergennes,  Vermont,  and  embarked  in  the  mercantile  business. 
Here,  at  the  .age  of  23  years,  he  married  Miss  Harriet  Sherill,  and  all  of  their  children,  except  the 
youngest,  were  born  to  them  at  this  place.  In  1836,  in  obedience  to  New  England  adventure  and 
enterj)rise,  he  moved  west,  and  settled  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Here  he  invested  all  his  means  in  an 
iron  foundery,  and  in  commerce  upon  the  lakes  in  connection  therewith,  and  did   a  large  business 
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iinti]  1846,  when  he  lost  most  all  of  his  ]>roj)erty  by  fire.  He  then  moved  to  "Wisconsin,  and 
engaged  in  the  business  of  milling  and  merchandising  until  the  winter  of  1852-53,  when  hio-li 
floods  destroyed  his  mill  projierty.  He  then  turned  his  face  toward  the  Pacific,  crossing  the  planis 
ill  tlie  summer  of  1853,  and  readied  Plumas  eouiity  late  in  the  fall  of  tliat  year.  He  settled  with 
liis  family  in  Indian  valley,  u])on  what  was  then  known  as  the  Isadore,  now  called  the  Hiekerson 
ranch.  At  the  organization  of  Plumas  county  he  was  called  by  the  people  from  his  farm  life  to  the 
pcisitiiiii  of  county  judge.  This  necessitated  his  removal  to  Quincy,  the  county  seat,  where  he 
ri'sidcd  until  tlic  close  of  his  official  term,  in  Decemlier,  1857,  discharging  his  judicial  functions  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  ]iublie  and  with  honor  to  himself.  He  then  returned  to  his  home  in 
Indian  valley,  and  enjoyed  the  quiet  independence  of  fann  life  until  the  mining  excitement  of  1861, 
wlieii  lie  |iiirchased  the  Genesee  mine  near  Genesee  valley,  in  this  county,  and  with  his  family 
moved  tlu-re,  and  continued  to  prosecute  his  mining  operations  until  the  dc-ith  of  his  wife  in 
Augusi,  1865.  Shortly  after,  he  went  to  Su.sanville  to  live  with  his  son  John,  remaining  until  1875. 
While  there  he  held  for  a  number  of  years  the  position  of  postmaster.  He  then  removed  to 
(.iuiney,  where  he  resided  till  his  death,  which  occurred  April  21,  1878.  Judge  Ward  was  a 
s|ileiicli(l  tyjie  of  that  New  England  manhood  and  persistent  effort — that  indomitable  Mill  and 
|iliiek  wliiih  has  caused  the  stock  of  his  native  section  to  dominate  so  largely  the  institutions 
of  our  country. 

Judge  Edmund  Thomas  Hogan. — ^This  gentleman,  for  many  years  county  judge  of  Plumas 
county,  was  born  in  the  state  of  New  York,  while  his  j^arents,  M-ho  were  residents  of  the  state  of 
Virginia,  were  temporarily  residing  there.  He  was  educated  for  the  bar  .at  Mansfield,  Ohio, 
wliere  he  read  law  with  some  of  the  best  legal  talent  of  the  state.  He  came  to  California  in  1852, 
and  to  Plumas  county  in  1854,  settling  at  Elizabetlitown,  where  he  hung  out  his  Iaw3-er's  shingle. 
lie  often  refers  good-naturedly  to  the  first  lunployment  he  received  in  Plumas  county,  which  was  to 
drive  .-i  band  of  hogs  for  John  W.  Thompson.  He  ran  for  district  attorney  in  1856,  and  was  beaten 
liy  the  know-nothing  nominee,  Robert  I.  Barnett,  by  only  three  majority.  He  was  elected  county 
juiige  ill  1857  on  the  democratic  ticket,  over  P.  O.  Hundley  and  L.  G.  Traugh.  In  1861  lie  was 
re-elei'ted.  defeating  A.  F.  Blood,  the  re]iiiblican  nominee.  Again  he  was  elected  in  1865,  over 
L.  C.  Charles;  liut  in  1869  he  failed  to  get  the  noiniii;ition.  He  was  again  successful  at  the  election 
of  1873,  defeating  Thomas  F.  Hersey  for  the  judgeship.  Judge  Hogan  was  defeated  by  G.  G. 
Gloiigh  for  sujierior  judge  in  1879.  He  still  resides  in  Quincy.  Judge  Hogan  is  a  great  storj^-teller, 
and  lias  a  woiideit'ul  memory,  being  able  to  recite  the  political  history  of  the  country  from  Alpha 
to  Omega,  witlicuit  tear  of  contradiction.  He  is  a  very  strong  jiartisan  ;  and  his  political  affiliations 
with  the  democratic  jiarty  are  insejiarablc. 

Judge  Israel  Jones. — He  came  from  the  state  of  New  York  m  1862,  a  young  man,  and 
settled  in  Susanville,  then  in  Plumas  county.  He  represented  himself  to  be  a  member  of  the  bar, 
.•md  pr.-icticeil  (Uil\'  in  a  few  cases  before  the  justice  cmirts  of  that  town.  In  1863  he  was  nominated 
by  the  union  party  for  the  office  of  county  judge,  and  was  elected.  He  visited  Quincy  for  the 
first  time  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1863,  being  the  orator  of  the  day  at  the  celebration.  The  second 
visit  he  made  w.is  in  the  last  days  of  Decemlier,  1863,  having  come  to  qualify  for  the  office  to 
w  hicli  lie  had  been  elected.  While  there  lie  was  taki'ii  suddenly  ill,  and  died  three  days  after,  ujion 
the  lucnniiig  he  was  to  take  his  position,  .Janiiaiy  1,  1864.  His  body  was  removed  to  Susanville  for 
burial. 

Hon.  A.  P.  Moore  is  a  native  of  Ohio.  IL' eanic  to  Plumas  county  from  iM.arysville  jirior  to 
1858,  and  engaged  as  clerk  ami  book-keeper  for  Jerry  Ford,  a  Quincy  mereliant.     He  was  married. 
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Docomber  27,  1858,  liy  Et'v.  P.  Grove,  to  Miss  Anna  E.  Martin,  dauglitcr  of  Rfiibcn  T.  and  Lctitia 
M.  Martin  of  Mississippi.  He  then  ojiened  a  mercantile  establishment  with  Harlow  Pierson.  but 
the  tii-ni  falleil  in  business.  He  siibsi-quently  made  ;i  mercantile  venture  in  Quincv  on  his  own 
account.  :ind  was  rea.sonably  successfid.  In  January,  1864,  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Low  to 
fill  tlie  position  of  county  judge  left  vacant  by  the  sudden  death  of  Israel  Jones,-and  held  the 
office  till  January,  1866,  when  he  was  succeeded  l)y  E.  T.  Ilogan.  Judge  Moore  was  the  democratic 
c.indidate  for  countv  pnlire  in  the  fall  of  1869,  and  was  elected  by  thirty  majority  over  G.  C. 
Charles,  the  republican  candidate.  He  presided  over  the  sessions  of  the  court  till  1874,  when  E.  T. 
Hoi^an  became  his  successor  a  second  time.  Judge  Moore  was  an  old-line  whig,  and  u]ion  the 
breakin"-  out  of  tlie  war,  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Union.  He  was  a  republican  until  President 
Johnson's  administration,  when  he  went  over  to  the  democracy.  His  record  as  county  judge  was 
very  fair,  and  for  one  not  bred  a  lawyer,  acquitted  himself  creditably.  He  always  took  an  active 
i)art  in  politics.  In  1872  he  sold  out  his  Quincy  business,  and  upon  his  retirement  from  office, 
OT)ened  a  store  at  Oakland.     He  is  now  merchandising  at  Geyserville,  Sonoma  county. 

William  A.  Cheney. — This  gentleman  is  a  native  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  settled  in 
La  Forte  in  the  fall  of  1876,  as  a  minister  of  the  gosi>el.  He  remained  there  during  the  winter,  and 
came  to  Quincv  to  attend  the  re]iuVilican  convention  i>f  1877.  entering  the  lists  as  a  candidate  for 
the  countv  judgeship.  He  received  the  nomination  over  T.  F.  Emmons  of  Greenville  and  J.  W. 
Walker  of  Taylorville.  The  delegation  from  La  Porte  demanded  the  nomination  of  Cheney,  ami 
the  leaders  of  the  party,  remembering  how,  on  a  former  occasion  in  1869,  a  bolt  had  occurreil  under 
similar  circumstances,  whereby  Pappy  B.  W.  Barnes  had  been  defeateil  by  G.  C.  Charles,  conceded 
the  point,  and  i)ut  the  La  Porte  man  on  the  ticket.  Walker,  an  intelligent  young  Louisiana  man, 
and  Emmons,  a  pioneer  of  the  party  in  Plumas,  felt  greatly  aggrieved,  and  left  the  convention  in 
dis<nist.  Jackson  Uric  was  the  democratic  nominee,  and  though  a  pioneer,  familiarly  known,  was 
defeated  bv  Cheney  at  the  election  by  a  small  majority.  Judge  Cheney,  though  not  a  law  student,. 
liad  the  advanta<;e  of  being  a  man  of  education.  After  his  election.  Judge  Cheney  moved  to 
Quincv,  abandoned  the  puljiit,  and  turned  his  attention  to  the  law.  In  1879  Judge  Cheney  ran  for 
joint  senator  from  Butte  and  Plumas  counties,  having  opposed  to  him  George  H.  Crossette,  demo- 
cratic of  Chico,  and  John  C.  Gray,  new  constitution,  of  Orovillc.  Both  of  these  he  defeated  by  a 
larce  plurality.  In  December,  1879,  he  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  suj)reme  court.  He  now 
resides  in  Sacramento.  His  overweening  self-esteem- and  confidence  in  his  own  superiority  have 
not  endeared  him  to  the  people  of  Plumas  county. 

Thomas  Cox,  the  first  district  attorney  of  Plumas  county,  failed  to  secure  the  nomination  for 
a  second  term  because  of  his  extremely  intemperate  habits.  A  reminiscence  of  him  is  given  in  the 
history  of  the  court  of  sessions.  He  was  born  in  North  Carolina,  and  at  an  early  a-e  removed  to 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  where  he  married  a  most  estimable  lady,  by  whom  he  had  at  least  one  child, 
a  son.  Some  reckless  act  committed  in  or  near  Nashville  induced  him  to  remove  to  California. 
He  was  nominated  for  congress  in  1860,  but  was  withdrawn  from  the  ticket  liy  the  central  com- 
mittee before  the  election.  One  nigiit  in  1862  he  was  on  a  big  drunk  in  Quincy,  and  walked  into 
William  Schlatter's  beer-saloon,  where  he  deliberately  fired  his  pistol  at  the  proprietor,  who  was 
standing  quietly  behind  the  bar  and  had  in  no  way  offended.  The  ball  struck  the  intended  victim 
in  the  forehead,  and  he  fell  to  the  floor  ajiparently  dead.  He  was  i>icked  up,  when  it  was  found 
that  the  bullet  had  not  penetrated  the  skull,  but  was  lodged  in  the  bone.  It  was  extracted,  and 
the  man  recovered  in  a  short  time.  Co-t  was  indicted,  obtained  a  change  of  venue  to  Butte  county, 
and  there  the  indictment  was  dismissed.     Co.\  afterwards  removed  to  Nevada,  and  is  now  prac- 
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ticing  law  in  Virginia  City.  He  left  Plumas,  regretted  by  none,  and  seemed  to  have  few  friends 
even  among  his  political  associates. 

Judge  Joseph  E.  N.  Lewis — Judge  Lewis  was  born  in  Jefferson  coimty,  Virginia,  in  1826, 
and  received  his  education  at  William  and  Mary's  College.  He  studied  law  with  B.  F.  Washington, 
afterwards  of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Virginia,  but  di'l  not 
practice  in  that  state.  He  came  to  California  in  1849,  in  company  with  Mr.  Washington,  and 
settled  in  Butte  county,  where  he  continued  to  reside  until  his  death.  He  was  present  and  took 
part  ill  the  organization  of  Butte  county.  In  1851  Mr.  Lewis  was  i  lected  to  till  the  unox]iired 
term  of  Adams  as  state  senator  for  Butte  and  Shasta  counties.  In  18.53  he  was  elected  county 
judge  of  Butte,  serving  with  great  credit  to  himself  and  his  party — the  democratic.  On  tlie 
twenty-fourth  of  June,  1869,  he  was  nominated  by  the  democrats  of  the  secoi.d  district,  which 
included  Tehama,  Butte,  Plumas,  and  Lassen  counties,  for  district  judge,  and  that  same  evening 
died  of  heart  disease.  He  was  sitting  on  the  front  porch  of  Peter  Freer's  residence  at  Oroville, 
talking  with  Mrs.  Freer,  when  she,  noticing  that  he  was  silent  for  a  few  moments,  touched  him  and 
found  that  he  was  dead.  Judge  Sexton,  in  his  article  on  the  "Past  and  Present  of  Butte  County," 
speaks  of  him  as  follows:  •'  Mr.  Lewis  was  a  large  man,  mentally  and  physically,  and  of  high  intel- 
lectual culture,  of  strong,  positive  powers  of  mind.  He  did  not  love  study  for  its  own  sake ;  but 
when  it  was  necessary  to  take  hold  of  any  question,  and  especially  in  his  profession,  he  did  not  and 
would  not  give  it  up,  though  it  required  weeks  and  months  of  hard  work,  until  he  felt  he  had 
mastereil  it.  He  was  a  slow  thinker,  but  a  logical  and  correct  one.  At  his  death,  he  was  justly 
considered  one  of  the  ablest  jurists  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state."  He  was  frequently  called 
to  the  bar  of  Plumas  county  on  important  cases,  and  was  unsurpassed  as  an  examiner  in  the  court- 
room. He  was  leading  counsel  in  the  celebrated  case  of  Plumas  county  versus  R.  C.  Chambers 
et  ciL,  or  the  Oroville  &  Virginia  railroad  company. 

Patrick  Oglesby  Hundley  is  a  native  of  Amelia  county.  East  Virginia,  where  he  was  born 
April  13,  1822.  In  the  fall  of  1838  he  went  to  Greensburg,  Kentucky,  and  in  1846  was  admitted 
to  practice  at  law.  He  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  in  the  fall  of  1847  matricu- 
lated at  the  university  of  Louisville,  from  which  he  graduated  in  March,  1849,  receiving  tlie 
degree  of  B.  L.  In  April,  1849,  he  left  (ireen  county,  Kentucky,  for  California,  arriving  at  Sacra- 
mento October  10,  1849.  In  November  he  went  to  the  mines  in  Amador  county,  and  remained  at 
Drytown  till  June,  1850,  when  he  removed  to  Deer  creek,  Nevada  county.  In  the  fall  of  1851  he 
purchased  an  interest  in  the  Rough  and  Ready  quartz-mine,  on  Jamison  creek,  then  in  Butte 
county.  He  sunk  all  his  means  in  this  mine,  and  left  the  mountains  in  18."i2.  In  1853  he  com- 
menced the  practice  of  law  at  Gibsonville,  and  in  1854  removed  to  Quiiuy.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  of  Plumas  in  May,  1855.  In  the  fall  of  that  year,  September  2,  he  was  marricil  to  Cath- 
erine T.  Russell,  daughter  of  Henry  P.  Pussell,  in  American  valley.  Mr.  Hundley  served  one  term 
as  supervisor  from  district  No.  2,  resigning  in  March,  1856.  He  then  associated  himself  in  the 
practice  of  law  at  Quincy  with  Thomas  E.  Hayden.  He  was  the  whig  nominee  for  county  judge 
in  1857,  but  was  defeated  at  the  election.  In  1859  he  was  elected  to  the  assembly  on  the  Brecken- 
ridge  democratic  ticket,  and  in  1861  was  elected  by  the  democrats  to  the  office  of  district 
attorney.  In  November,  1863,  he  resigned  this  office  and  went  to  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  where  he 
opened  a  law  office.  In  1869  he  went  to  Oroville,  and  in  1875  was  the  democratic  nominee  for 
distri.  t  judge,  but  was  defeated  by  Judge  Sexton.  Upon  the  death  of  the  latter  in  April,  1878,  he 
was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy,  and  in  1879  was  elected  superior  judge  of  Butte  county,  a 
position  he  now  holds. 
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Jons  R.  BuoKBEE. — Mr.  Biickbee's  first  labors  in  Plumas  county  were  at  mining  at  Smitli's 
bar  on  tlie  east  brancli  of  tie  north  fork  of  Feallier  river.  On  tlie  fonrtii  of  July,  1852,  John 
delivered  the  oration  at  the  celebration.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable  native  talent,  with  a  fair 
education.  He  came  from  Xew  York,  wiiere  he  had  studied  medicine,  but  never  jjracticed  in 
California,  beinsr  enganred  in  mining.  His  leg.il  attainments  were  first  made  known  to  the  iiublic 
some  time  in  July,  1852,  when  he  prosecuted  the  man  Joshua  for  the  murder  of  Bacon,  before  a 
miner's  court.  In  the  spring  of  1854  he  took  u])  his  residence  at  Quincy,  and  turned  h  s  attention 
to  the  law,  and  was  ailmiued  to  pract'ce  at  tlie  first  session  of  the  district  court  held  in  I'lunias 
county  in  July,  lH.'»t.  In  the  f.dl  of  that  year  he  was  elected  district  attorney,  and  held  it  till  the 
spring  of  1857,  when  he  returned  to  New  York,  married,  and  emigrated  to  Wisconsin  In  18(30  he 
came  back  to  Quincy  and  resumed  the  practice  of  law.  He  also  assoiiated  himself  with  ilait 
Lynch  in  the  Plumas  Standard,  a  democratic  sheet.  He  was  a  strong  advocate  of  the  right  of 
states  to  secede,  until  the  war  broke  ou',  when  he  became  a  Douglas  unionist.  He  ran  for  district 
attorney  in  the  f.ill  of  IBlil,  and  was  defeated  by  P.  O.  Hundley.  He  was  elected  to  the  office  in 
1863  by  a  fusion  of  tlie  Douglas  democrats  and  the  repuMicans,  and  was  re-elected  in  18(55. 
Buckbee  was  retained  by  James  H.  Yeates  in  the  lawsuit  about  the  shrievalty  which  occurred  at 
this  time.  S.  J.  Clark  was  the  republican  contestant  for  sheriff,  and  Buckbee's  advocacy  of  Yeates 
got  him  out  of  favor  with  the  old-line  republicans.  The  county  court  decided  in  Yeates's  fav.  r. 
which  decision  the  supreme  court  first  s\isiained  and  then  reversed.  Mr.  Buckbee  gave  his  whole 
time  to  jiolitics.  He  tnok  an  active  )pnrt  in  the  senatorial  fight  between  his  relative,  Cole,  ai  d 
Sargent,  in  which  the  litter  was  defeated.  Buckbee  was  elected  to  the  assembly  in  18G7,  defeating 
John  D.  Goodwin,  the  democratic  candidate.  The  Virginia  and  Oroville  r.-iilroad  act,  in  which 
Buckbee  was  concerned,  proved  the  death-blow  to  his  jiolitical  existence  in  Plumas.  He  returned 
to  his  constituents  to  find  the  people  fearfully  indignant,  and  it  was  apprehended  by  some  that  he 
would  be  mobbed.  It  was  some  time  before  the  public  became  sufticiently  tr.inquil  to  listen  to 
Buckbee  in  vindicating  his  course.  In  a  short  time  he  went  to  San  Franc  sco  and  ol)tained  a 
situation  in  the  mint.  A  softening  of  the  brain  finally  resulted  in  insanity,  and  he  was  taken  t'>  the 
asylum  in  February,  1873,  where  he  died  June  29,  1873. 

Robert  I.  Barnett. — Mr.  Barnett  was  a  native  of  IJichmond,  Kentucky,  but  at  an  early  age 
removed  to  Missouri.  He  served  in  the  Me.vican  war  under  Colonel  Doniphan  of  Missouri.  In  184",t 
he  emigrated  to  C.difornia,  and  came  to  the  Pluma<  part  of  Butte  before  its  organization  into  a 
county.  Immediately  after  the  organization  he  settled  in  Quincy,  and  assisted  County  Clerk 
Harbison  in  his  office  during  the  sumniej-  of  1854.  He  had  been  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Missouri, 
and  on  the  nineteenth  uf  June,  1854,  was  admitted  by  Judge  Joseph  W.  McCorkle  to  practice  in 
the  court  of  this  district.  He  was  elected  district  attorney  in  the  fall  of  1856,  and  served  two 
years.  He  was  married  at  Spanish  Ranch,  October  26,  1857,  to  Miss  Caroline  F.  Doggett,  by  whom 
he  had  four  children,  ifr.  Barnett  resided  ii^  Quincy  until  1860,  when  he  went  to  San  Jose,  where, 
on  the  eighth  of  January,  1880,  he  committed  suicide. 

IIiRA.M  L.  (Jear  is  a  native  of  Ohio,  where  he  commenced  life  as  a  printer  boy.  He  taught 
school  for  a  while,  after  which  he  studied  law  and  wa>  admitted  to  practice  in  the  state  courts  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  Gear  came  to  this  state  in  1863,  and  settled  in  Downieville,  where  he  married  the 
daughter  of  Judge  Peter  Van  Clief.  In  the  fall  of  1865  he  came  to  Plumas  county.  Two  years 
after,  he  was  elected  district  attorney,  and  served  one  term.  He  left  the  county  in  the  spring  of 
1870,  and  returned  to  Ohio,  where  he  abandoned  the  practice  of  law;  and  being  of  an  ecclesiastical 
turn,  was  assigned  a  pulpit  in  the  Baptist  church,  and  still  remains  in  the  ministry. 
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K.  II.  F.  Variel  (if  Qiiiniy  \v;is  born  Xovember  22,  1849,  at  New  Harmony,  Po.sey  connty, 
Indiana.  His  fatlier,  J.  II.  Variel,  was  a  native  of  East  Minor,  then  Cumberland  county,  Maine, 
and  was  burn  August  7,  ISld;  married  Miss  Mary  A.  Casey  of  Indiana  in  1847;  and  in  1852 
crossed  the  plains  with  his  family,  and  settled  at  Camptonville,  Yuba  county,  in  18.53,  and  is  now 
living  in  Quincy,  in  this  county.  After  acquiring  a  common-school  education  at  the  mining  town 
in  which  he  was  reared,  R.  II.  F.  Variel  began  to  teach  school  in  September,  1868,  which  he  fol- 
lowed in  Yid)a  and  Plumas  counties  until  1873,  when  he  was  elected  district  attorney  in  the  latter 
county;  to  which  position  he  has  been  three  times  re-elected,  and  is  now  serving  his  fourth  term. 
Since  1873  his  undivided  attention  has  been  given  to  the  study  of  the  law.  In  June,  1876,  lie  was 
admitted  to  practice  in  the  district  court,  and  in  JMay,  1879,  to  the  supreme  court.  He  was  married 
in  187G  to  Aliss  C^.rrie  L.  Vogel  of  Transit,  Krie  county.  New  Yoi-k,  by  whom  he  has  had  one 
daughter. 

Hon.  William  W.  Kellogg. — The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  1838,  in  Uerkshirc 
county,  Massachusetts.  Twenty  years  thereafter  he  came  to  California,  settling  in  Plumas  county 
in  the  fall  of  1858,  locating  at  Uich  liar.  He  engaged  in  mining  for  a  few  years,  and  became  very 
popular.  Was  elected  constable,  and  then  justice  of  the  peace,  of  Rich  I>ar  township.  In  1861  he 
was  elected  county  assessor,  and  in  1863  county  clerk.  Was  editor  and  pul)lisher  of  the  Quiiin/ 
riu'on  about  eight  years.  In  1873  he  was  admitted  to  jiractice  law,  and  is  successful  as  a  jiracti- 
tionci-.  In  1S80  the  suffrages  of  the  people  made  him  representative  to  the  State  legislature.  This 
democratic  assemblyman,  although  a  resident  of  a  pronounced  republican  district,  was  elected  by  a 
large  majority.  The  home  popularity  of  -Vssemblyman  Kellogg  was  fully  maintained  at  Sacra- 
mento, where  he  was  an  influential  member,  and  a  faithful  worker  in  the  interest  of  his  constituents 
and  the  jieo])le.  Mv.  Kellogg  is  iire-eniinently  a  self-made  man,  of  that  distinctive  type  peculiar  to 
the  Sierra;  an<l  those  who  know  him  best  esteem  him  most.  A  portrait  of  ]\Ir.  Kellogg  appears  on 
another  page. 

William  S.  Church. — He  was  the  eldest  son  of  .lames  C.  Church,  who  settled  in  Ameri<an 
valley  before  the  organization  of  Plumas  county.  William  S.  was  born  in  Kentucky.  In  1873  lie 
was  elected  county  superintendent  of  schools  on  the  democratic  ticket,  and  was  re-elected  in  1875. 
He  taught  school  in  various  districts  of  Plumas  county  until  1880,  when  he  prepared  himself  for  the 
law,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  supreme  court  in  the  winter  of  that  year,  when  he  opened 
a  law  office  at  I. a  Porte,  where  he  now  resides. 


POLITICAL    HISTORY   OF    PLUMAS   COUNTY. 

The  political  struggles  and  their  result  form  an  interesting  theme  upon  which  the  oM  residents 
love  to  dwell,  as  they  gather  round  the  burning  logs  during  the  long  winter  evenings,  and  ''fight 
t/icii-  liattles  o'er  again."  The  gentlemen  who  have  served  the  county  in  an  official  capacity  pre- 
sent, in  their  biographies,  a  complete  political  history  of  the  times  in  which  they  acted.  The 
judges  of  the  courts,  the  district  attorneys,  and  Lawyers  have  all  been  spoken  of  in  tlie  article  on 
The  Bench  and  Bar.  The  others  will  be  presented  in  the  order  in  which  they  .appear  in  the  table 
to  be  given  at  the  end  nf  this  chapter. 

.loHN  IlARiiisoN  is  a  native  of  .Missouri,  emigrated  to  this  state  in  1849,  and  settled  on  the 
east  branch  at  Smith's  bar  in  the  year  1850.  For  si.v  months  he  ke|)t  books  for  the  first  merchants 
on  the  bar,  and  then  engaijed  in  mining.     When  the  first   convention  was  held  after  the  organiza- 
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tioii  of  the  c-ounty  in  1854,  having  been  a  county  clerk  in  .Missouri,  liis  friemls  on  the  river,  igiiorin"' 
politics,  instructed  their  delegates  for  liim,  and  he  secund  the  nomination  for  that  office.  He  had 
no  opponent  in  the  election,  and  immediately  removed  to  the  American  valley  to  assume  the  duties 
of  liis  office,  embracing  those  of  clerk,  recorder,  and  auditor.  Ilis  office  was  teniporarilv  estab- 
lished in  the  old  court-room  built  by  11.  J.  Bradley,  but  was  subsequently  removed  to  the  upper 
slory  of  the  IJiillard  building,  corner  of  Harbison  avenue  and  .Main  street.  During  his  term  he 
made  periodical  visits  to  liis  old  camp  on  the  east  branch  to  take  the  declarations  of  woidd-lie 
citizens,  receiving  as  his  fee  an  ounce  of  gold-dust  for  each  candidate.  In  the  fall  of  1854  he  was 
re-elected  over  .lames  Lewis  of  Xelson  creek.  His  first  deputy  was  H.  I.  Barnctt,  and  his  second, 
George  E.  Bricket,  a  very  accomplished  officer.  Harbison  held  the  office  until  M.arch,  1860,  when 
he  turned  it  over  to  his  successor,  .(  D.  Goodwin,  who  beat  hirn  at  the  election  in  185!l.  Harbison 
served  as  deputy  in  this  office  umlcr  W.  X.  De  Haven,  .-lud  returned  to  .Missouri  in  186;i,  where  he 
now  resides. 

John  D.  Goodwin.     See  Tim  Bench  and  Bar. 

W.  X.  De  Haven,  a  Pennsyhanian  by  l)irth,  upon  his  .irriv.il  in  I'lumas  county,  eng.iged  at 
hotel-keeping  at  Onion  valley.  From  there  he  went  to  Spanish  Ranch,  in  the  service  of  Isaac  J. 
Harvey,  having  charge  of  the  caravansary  at  that  place.  He  was  the  unconditional-union  candidate 
in  18G1  for  county  clerk,  against  L.  G.  Traugh,  republican,  and  .John  D.  (ioodwin,  deirioeratic, 
over  both  of  whom  he  was  victorious.  He  served  until  the  spring  of  1861,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  W.  W.  Kellogg.  Captain  De  Haven  was  a  warm  personal  friend  of  both  tlie  old  clerks,  Harbi- 
son and  Goodwin,  and  made  them  his  deputies,  the  latter  appointment  being  distasteful  to  his 
radical  supporters.  ,Vfter  the  close  of  his  term,  he  clerked  for  llosselkus  &  Harvey  at  Taylorville. 
He  finally  went  to  Chico,  and  became  one  of  the  projirietors  of  the  Chico  Enterprise.  He  served 
a  term  in  the  legislature  from  Butte  county,  and  died  a  few  years  since  at  his  home  in  Ciiico. 

William  W.  Kei.i.ogg.     See  The  Bench  and  Bar. 

Fenton  Berkley  Whiting  is  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  was  born  at  .Mount  lin  View,  Fau- 
(piier  county,  October  1,  1827.  He  is  the  fifth  and  only  surviving  son  of  George  Braxton  and 
Frances  Harrison  Whiting.  In  1831  his  father  removed  to  Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  resided  in 
Alexandria  in  1832,  and  went  to  Washington  in  1834,  where  he  received  an  appointment  in  the 
pension  office,  under  I'resident  Jackson.  He  dieil  in  Washington  in  May,  1835.  Fenton  was 
t,aken  to  Clark  county,  ^'irginia,  in  1837,  by  an  elder  brother,  Francis  H.  Whiting,  a  bachelor 
farmer,  and  with  him  he  lived  until  he  had  reached  the  age  of  sixteen,  when  he  was  apprenticed  to 
a  cabinet-maker,  William  Deahl,  of  Berryville,  Virginia.  Having  served  out  his  time,  he  emigrated 
to  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  in  February,  1848,  and  worked  two  yeai-s  as  clerk  in  a  wholesale  furniture 
establishment.  In  .Vpril,  1850,  he  started  overland  for  California,  with  the  Patterson  rangers  of  St. 
Louis,  arriving  at  Sacramento  July  12,  1850.  .Mr.  Whiting  resided  in  that  city  until  December, 
being  employed  J,wo  months,  and  working  at  his  trade  three  mouths,  and  then  left  for  the  mines  on 
the  north  fork  of  Feather  river,  with  an  old  school-mate,  locating  at  Smith's  bar,  the  traveled  route 
then  being  by  Onion  valley.  lie  reached  that  |)oint  late  in  Fi'bruary,  1851,  and  found  many  people 
there,  caught  in  a  heavy  snow-storm.  Being  without  funds,  he  engaged  as  clerk  in  a  hotel  kept  by 
^IcKlvaney,  Thomas,  &  Co.,  called  the  .Miner's  lletreat.  When  the  storms  subsided  in  April  he 
was  intrusted  with  a  stock  of  goods  to  start  a  tr,ading-post  where  now  stands  the  town  of  Gibson- 
ville.  Sierra  county.  K.vciting  reports  of  rich  gold  discoveries  reaching  that  camp,  he  resigned  his 
clerkship,  and  packing  his  mule,  started  with  several  friends  for  the  head-w.aters  of  the  middle  fork 
of  Feather  river,  ami  from  there  found  his  way  over  into  Genesee  vallev,  where,  on  the  fourtli  of 
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July,  1851,  he  beyan  sinking  prosjiect  holes  at  Crizzly  creek.     Not  meeting  with  any  success,  he  went 
to  a  new  camp  called  Eusli  creek,  and  from  thei-e  to  Soda  bar  on  the  east  branch.     There  he  found 
a  solitary  negro  miner  at  work.     He  kept  him  company  a  few  days,  and  returned  to  Onion  valley  by 
following  the  ili\  iding  ridge  lying  between  Indian  and  American  valleys,  and  discovered  the  body 
of  water  now  known  as  Crystal  lake.     He  mined  on  the  middle  fork  below  Rich  bar  the  remainder 
of  the  season,  was  elected  district  recorder  for  mining  claims,  built  a  cabin,  and  spent  the  winter 
^  there.     Early  in  the  spring  of  1852  he  removed  to  the  east  branch,  and  engaged  in  river  mining  as 
a  member  of  the  Virginia  company,  meeting  wdth  indifferent  success.     He  continued  in  that  locality 
until  the  winter  of  1855-56,  when  he  was  employed  by  Singer  &  Morrow,  expressmen,  as  a  mes- 
senger from  Junction,  Smith,  and  Rich  bars  to  Bid  well's  bar.     He  became  one  of  the  proprietors  of 
the  business  in  the  fall  of  1857,  with  H.  C.  Everts,  continuing  at  this  occupation  for  several  years. 
During  this  time,  with  G.  W.  Morley  and  E.  E.  Meek,  he  formed  Whiting  &  Co.'s  "  Feather  River 
Express."     In  1860  Mr.  Whiting  took  the  first  census  of  Plumas  county.     He  spent  a  few  months 
in  the  Atlantic  states  in   1861,  and  after  his  return  took  up  his  residence  at  Quincy  in  1862.     In 
March,  1866,  he  received  from  James  H.  Yeates  the  apjiointment  of  under-sheriff,  holding  the  place 
until  December,  when  Mr.  Yeates  surrended  his  office  of  sheriff  to  the  successful  contestant,  S.  J. 
Clark.     In  the  fall  of  1867  Mr.  Whiting  was  the  democratic  candidate  for  county  clerk,  but  was 
defeated  at  the  election  by  John  B.  Overton,  the  republican  nominee.     In  January,  1868,  he  with- 
drew from  the  express  business,  and  was  succeeded  by  Wells,  Fargo,  &  Co.     In  April,  1868,  he  was 
again  appointed  under-sheriff  by  Sheriff  Yeates,  and  held  the  office  until  March,  1870,  when,  having 
been  elected  county  clerk  the  preceding  fall,  he  resigned  one  office  for  the  other.     Mr.  Whiting 
was  re-elected  in  1871,  in  1873,  and  in  1875.     In  1877  he  was  successfully  opposed  by  William  T. 
Byers,  who,  in  March,  1878,  appointed  Whiting  his  deputy.     lu  the  fall  of  1879  Mr.  Whiting  was 
again    elected  county  clerk,  and  is  the  present   incumbent.     He  was   married  June  23,  1863,  to 
Martha  Jane  Whiting,  who  was  born  in  Aberdeen,  Mississippi,  July  17,  1843.     Their  union  has 
been  blessed  with  six  children:  Hichard  Henry,  born  May  11,  1864;  Fenton  Blakemore,  May  7, 
1866;  Eugene  C,  March  26,  1868;  Randolph  V.,  November  30,  1870;  Frank  Moore,  July  6,  1875; 
and  Pearle,  December  7,  1877,  all  of  whom  are  living.     Mr.  Whiting  is  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Odd  Fellows,  Masons,  and  other  fraternal  societies  of  Plumas  county. 

William  T.  Btees  was  born  in  Columbia,  Boone  county,  Missouri,  July  6,  1831,  crossed  the 
plains  in  1850,  and  arrived  at  Ringgold,  El  Dorado  county,  August  9  of  that  year.  Here  he  engaged 
in  mining.  He  came  to  Plumas  county  June  10,  1863,  and  ke])t  hotel  for  many  years.  He  was 
elected  county  clerk  in  tlie  fall  of  1877,  retiring  from  public  life  in  March,  1880.  Mr.  Byers  is  one 
of  llie  most  ])ublic-spirited  men  in  the  county,  and  the  people  are  indebted  to  him,  not  only  for  an 
efficient  administration  of  county  affiiirs  during  his  term  of  office,  but  for  many  improvements 
made  in  and  around  the  court-house.  Mr.  Byers  now  superintends  the  Plumas  House  in  Quincy. 
Since  living  in  California  he  has  made  three  trips  back  to  Missouri,  the  last  one  in  1877. 

George  W.  Shaepe,  a  Missourian  by  birth,  was  engaged  in  the  saloon  business  at  Rich  bar, 
east  branch,  in  1852.  He  left  the  river  in  the  fall,  and  came  to  American  valley,  where  he  resided 
when  the  first  election  occurred  in  Ajiril,  1854.  Sharpe  was  the  successful  candidate  for  sheriff. 
He  was  re-elected  in  the  fall  of  1854,  for  a  full  term.  In  common  witli  many  others,  Sharpe  was 
addicted  to  gambling,  and  early  in  the  spring  of  1855  it  became  rumored  that  he  was  not  paying 
into  the  treasury  the  revenue  he  collected  from  foreign  miners'  licenses.  An  investigation  being 
ordered,  he  absconded  early  in  July.  Though  it  was  afterwards  learned  that  he  had  made  a 
clandestine  visit  to  his  family  in  May,  1856,  his  whereabouts  was  never  ascertained.  In  1859  his 
18 
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wife  apijlieJ  for  a  divorce  from  him,  on  the  tcround  of  desertion,  wLicli  was  granted,  and  she  after- 
wards married  Elisha  H.  Pierce.     [For  further  ]iarticulars,  see  article  on  Finatices.'] 

H.  P.  Russell. — The  defalcating  and  absconding  of  George  Sharpc,  first  sheriff  of  Plumas 
county,  resulted  in  the  succession  to  the  office  of  General  H.  P.  Russell,  who  was  coroner,  and  l)y 
virtue  of  the  law  became  sheriff  upon  a  vacancy  occurring  in  that  place.  The  general  was  hardly 
qualified  for  the  responsibilities  of  that  position,  and  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties  was 
much  ridiculed  and  criticised.  He  was  formerly  a  New  Yorker,  but  at  the  time  was  a  farmer  in 
American  valley.  He  assumed  the  shrievalty  of  Plumas  county  on  the  first  day  of  August,  1855. 
His  term  of  office  was  exceedingly  short,  lasting  only  until  the  winter,  when  his  successor  elect  was 
qualified,  he  not  being  favored  with  a  re-election.  He  then  retired  to  his  farm,  called  the  Uncle 
Sam  ranch,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  agriculture  until  the  year  1861,  when  he  took  the  Washoe 
fever  and  removed  to  Carson  City,  Nevada.  Shortly  after,  he  received  the  appointment  of 
adjutant-general  of  the  territory,  and  several  years  subsequently  died  in  Sacramento,  having  failed 
to  accumulate  wealth,  but  being  held  in  kindly  remembrance  by  hundreds  of  friends. 

James  D.  Bters  was  the  second  sheriff  of  Plumas  county.  He  came  from  the  state  of  Ohio, 
and  early  engaged  in  quartz-mining  at  Jamison  creek,  being  one  of  the  company  known  as  the 
Washington  or  Seventy-si.x.  He  was  elected,  in  the  fall  of  1855,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
absconding  of  Sheriff  Sharpe,  and  in  1856  he  w^as  again  a  candidate  for  the  office,  and  defeated 
R.  C.  Chambers,  running  on  the  know-nothing  ticket.  Byers  served  until  the  fall  of  1858,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  R.  C.  Chambers,  the  democratic  candidate.  Mr.  Byers  made  a  very  active  and 
efficient  officer.  He  has  always  been  a  dealer  in  cattle,  and  has  become  quite  wealthy  in  the 
business.  Most  of  the  property  he  had  acquired  during  his  sojourn  at  Quincy  was  destroyed  in 
the  fire  of  1861.     He  ha^  resided  in  Lassen  county  many  years,  and  is  a  rich  old  bachelor. 

RoBEET  Ceaig  Chambers,  the  third  sheriff  of  Plumas  countj-,  is  a  native  of  Ohio,  and  came 
to  California  in  the  year  1850.  His  first  mining  in  Plumas  was  on  the  east  branch  at  Rich  bar. 
He  then  tried  ranching  in  American  valley,  and  was  afterwards  in  the  service  of  Clark,  Shannon, 
&  Co.,  at  Meadow  valley.  Mr.  Chambers  was  the  democratic  candidate  in  the  fall  of  1856  for 
sheriff  against  J.  D.  Byers,  the  know-nothing  candidate,  and  S.  J.  Clark,  the  first  republican 
candidate  in  Plumas.  Chambers  and  Clark  were  both  defeated.  Our  subject  again  appeared  in 
the  field  in  1858,  and  obtained  the  shrievalty  over  his  opponent,  L.  C.  Charles.  He  was  re-elected 
in  1859,  but  was  succeeded  in  1861  by  Elisha  H.  Pierce.  He  then  resided  in  Meadow  valley,  being 
the  assignee  of  the  bankrupt  firm  of  Clark,  Shannon,  &  Co.,  and  afterwards  superintended  ti.e 
Plumas  or  Whitney  quartz-mine  until  it  proved  a  failure.  He  subsequently  became  identified  with 
the  Oroville  and  Virginia  City  Railroad  Company,  and  remained  in  the  state  until  it  collapsed,  and 
then  went  to  Utah,  where  he  now  resides. 

EnsHA  H.  Pierce. — Pierce  is  a  native  of  New  York.  In  the  summer  of  1852  he  kept  a  liquor 
stand  on  Rich  bar,  but  in  the  fall  left  the  river  and  went  to  the  American  valley.  He  served  as 
deputy  sheriff  under  George  W.  Sharpe,  and  when  James  D.  Byers  was  elected  sheriff  held  the 
same  position  under  him.  Having  served  out  the  term,  he,  with  J.  H.  Houck,  opened  a  saloon  in 
Quincy,  which  had  a  very  large  custom.  In  1861  Pierce  was  elected  sheriff,  defeating  John  W. 
Mc Williams.  In  1865  he  again  appeared  before  the  republican  convention,  but  failed  to  get  the 
nomination,  S.  J.  Clark  being  selected  as  the  nominee.  During  the  campaign  he  worked  in  the 
interest  of  Yeates,  and  in  1867,  when  Clark  was  again  pitted  against  Yeates,  Pierce  took  an  active 
part  in  securing  his  defeat.  He  then  left  the  county,  removing  to  Santa  Barbara.  Pierce  had 
golden  opportunities  during  his  shrievalty  for  making  a  fortune.     His  percentage  alone  for  collect- 
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ing  the  foreign  miners'  tax  was  .?18,814,  after  paying  all  the  expenses  of  collection.  On  one 
occasi m  he  visited  Sierra  valley,  to  serve  tax  summons,  and  his  fees  amounted  to  81,400.  He 
dill  not  make  many  friends  while  in  office.  His  conduct  at  the  time  Ross  and  Williams  were  taken 
by  a  mob  and  hung  has  received  severe  censure,  because  of  his  alleged  negligence  to  offer  protection 
to  the  unfortunate  men.  He  was  accused  of  aiding  and  abetting  the  outrage;  though  further  than 
.III  ajiparent  fear  of  interfering  with  the  infuriated  mob,  there  can  probably  be  no  definite  charge 
l.iid  at  his  door. 

James  Hughes  Yeates  was  born  in  Wasliington  county,  Virginia,  December  15,  1815.  His 
p.ircnts  were'  John  and  Hannah  (Hughes)  Yeates,  both  natives  of  Virginia.  When  quite  young, 
James  emigrated  to  Kentucky,  where  he  learned  the  trade  of  stone-cutting.  Here  he  remained  for 
tiiree  years,  and  then  removed  to  Iowa,  where  he  still  followed  this  profession  until  1850,  when  he 
crossed  the  plains  to  California.  In  February,  1851,  he  came  to  Plumas  county,  and  settled  on  the 
farm  he  now  owns,  in  November,  1862.  In  186.5  he  became  candidate  for  sheriff  against  S.J.  Clark, 
and  had  a  contest  for  the  office,  which  was  decided  in  favor  of  Mr.  Clark.  [See  paragraph  below.] 
In  1867  he  defeated  Mr.  Clark  for  the  same  office,  and  was  twice  re-elected,  giving  way  in  1874  to 
I.  C.  Borinsr.  He  was  asrain  elected  in  1877  for  one  term.  He  now  resides  on  his  farm  in  the 
American  valley,  and  enjoys  the  confidence  and  respect  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Mr.  Yeates  was 
married  in  Indiana,  January  17,  1843,  to  Miss  Nancy  T.  Reed,  daughter  of  Hon.  John  Reed  of  that 
state.     He  has  reared  a  fatnily  of  eight  children. 

Yeates-Clark  Covtest. — -At  the  election  in  September,  1865,  Stephen  J.  Clark  and  James 
H.  Yeates  ran  for  the  office  of  sheriff.  When  the  votes  were  canvassed,  the  supervisors  declared 
Yeates  elected  by  a  majority  of  five.  He  qualified,  and  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  the  office.  The  majority  was  so  small  that  William  H.  Knowles,  a  wMrm  personal  friend  of 
Clark,  coinmenceil  action  for  the  office  in  the  county  court  before  Judge  A.  P.  Mot)re.  Peter  Van 
Clief  an<l  H.  L.  Gear  represented  Clark,  while  John  R.  Buckbee  and  John  D.  Goodwin  conducted 
the  case  for  the  defendant.  The  decision  was  in  favor  of  Yeates,  and  Knowles  appealed  to  the 
supreme  court.  Creed  Haymond  represented  Yeates  in  the  higher  court,  and  secured  a  decision 
sustaining  the  decree  of  Judge  Moore.  This  was  not  the  end.  A  petition  for  rehearing  was 
granted,  and  in  October,  1866,  the  supreme  court  reversed  its  former  judgment,  and  declared  Clark 
the  rightful  possessor  of  the  office  upon  a  majority  over  Yeates  of  two  votes.  Yeates  lost  ^1,500 
in  fees  that  the  supervisors  gave  to  Clark,  on  the  ground  tliat  Yeates  had  not  been  in  lawful  posses- 
sion of  the  office.  The  case  created  intense  excitement  in  the  county,  and  party  feeling  ran  high  ; 
and  in  the  following  year,  when  Clark  and  Yeates  were  ag.iin  pitted  against  each  other  for  the 
same  office,  Clark  was  defeated,  and  Yeates  held  the  office  for  several  successive  terms. 

STEPiiE>f  J.  Clark  came  from  New  York,  and  settled  at  Elizabethtown,  where  he  engaged  in 
mining.  He  was  not  successful,  however,  and  turjiing  his  attention  to  politics,  he  sought  and 
obtained  the  republican  nomination  for  county  treasurer  in  1861,  and  was  elected  over  C.  T.  Kaul- 
back  and  W.  S.  Ingersoll :  the  former  unconditional  union,  and  the  latter  democratic.  Clark  was 
perhaps  the  best  political  organizer  the  county  ever  had,  and  no  politician  ever  had  more  devoted 
friends  or  more  inveterate  enemies.  The  fusion  between  the  two  wings  of  the  union  party  was 
ruptured  at  the  union  convention  in  Quincy  in  the  summer  of  1865,  when  Clark  became  the 
nominee  for  sheriff,  defeating  Elisha  H.  Pierce,  who  led  the  oth*  wing.  The  result  was  a  bolt, 
with  another  ticket,  on  which  L.  F.  Cate's  name  appeared  for  sheriff.  Clark  was  defeated  by 
Yeates,  the  democratic  nominee,  through  a  sell-out  by  others  on  the  ticket.  [See  the  paragraph 
preceding  this.]     Clark  was   again   pitted  against  Yeates  in  the   fall   of  1867,  and  was  defeated 
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through  the  action  of  Overton,  candidate  for  county  clerk,  wlio  traded  him  off  a  second  time. 
Soon  after  his  retirement  from  office,  (Mark  went  to  San  Francisco,  but  returned  in  tlie  campaign  of 
1869  to  defeat  Overton's  deputy,  who  was  running  for  clerk,  which  he  accomplished  by  liard  work, 
lie  then  went  back  to  San  Francisco,  and  obtained  a  position  in  the  custom-house,  wheie  lie 
remained  several  years.  He  is  still  residing  in  the  city.  Clark  was  as  true  to  his  friend-s  a.^  the 
needle  to  the  pole,  and  the  fidelity  of  his  friends  to  him  has  never  been  excelled  in  the  history  of 
parties. 

Isaac  C.  Boring  was  a  native  of  Albany,  Kentucky.  He  came  to  California  and  settled  in 
Camptonville,  Yuba  county,  and  from  there  went  to  La  Porte,  where  he  engaged  in  mining.  In 
March,  1870,  he  was  appointed  under-sheriff  by  Sheriff  Yeates,  and  served  in  that  capacity  until 
March,  1874,  when,  having  been  elected  sheriff,  he  assumed  the  duties  of  that  office.  He  was 
re-elected  in  the  fall  of  1875,  and  served  a  second  term.  In  1878  he  retired  from  public  life,  and 
on  the  twenty-third  of  November  of  that  year  died  at  Quincy,  at  the  age  of  46  years,  leaving  a 
wife  and  two  children. 

Peter  Lane  Hallsted  was  born  at  Fayetteville,  Brown  county,  Ohio,  April  27,  1834.  He 
was  the  s  <n  of  A.  A.  and  Jane  B.  Hallsted.  He  came  to  California,  via  Nicaragua,  in  1854,  and 
first  engaged  in  mining  at  Stringtown  in  Butte  county.  In  March,  1855,  he  came  to  Plumas  county, 
and  mined  at  12-mile  bar.  He  followed  mining  for  a  number  of  years.  In  1864  he  was  employed 
by  T.  C.  Kaulback  as  clerk  and  book-keeper.  In  1874  he  was  elected  county  assessor,  and  served 
four  years.  In  the  fall  of  1879  he  was  elected  to  the  office  of  sheriff  of  Plumas  county,  which 
position  he  now  holds.  He  was  married  in  November,  18G5,  to  Elizabeth  Bishop  of  Cincinnati. 
Mr.  Hiillsted  is  a  member  of  Plumas  Lodge  No.  88,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  and  of  the  Quinty  Lodge  No.  129, 
A.  O.  U.  W. 

Daniel  Rogers  Cate,  the  first  treasurer  of  Plumas  county,  was  born  at  Northfield,  Merrimack 
county.  New  Hampshire,  November  24,  1832,  and  is  the  son  of  Simon  and  Lydia  (Durgin)  Cate, 
both  natives  of  New  Hamjjshire.  When  fifteen  years  old  his  father  died,  and  Daniel  went  to  work 
the  following  year  in  a  country  store.  At  nineteen  he  went  to  Boston  and  clerked  most  of  the 
time  until  October,  1849,  when  he  came,  via  Panama,  to  California,  arriving  at  the  i)ort  of  San 
Francisco  on  the  first  of  December.  In  a  few  days  he  went  to  Stockton,  and  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  by  fire  everything  he  possessed  e.vcept  the  clothes  he  wore.  He  accepted  the  first  job  that 
offered,  boating  goods  from  Stockton  to  the  French  camp,  receiving  an  ounce  a  day  for  his  services. 
The  winter  of  1850-51  he  spent  in  Central  America,  and  upon  Ids  return  in  the  spring  he  went  to 
Downieville.  Here  he  engaged  in  all  kinds  of  mining,  from  fluming  the  Yuba  to  working  a  drift- 
claim  on  Durgan  flat  for  one  year;  and  then,  with  his  i)artners,  E.  W.  Judkins  and  Joseph  S.  Boyn- 
ton,  came  to  his  present  home  in  American  valley.  Soon  after  settlement,  he  with  others  built  a 
saw-mill  on  Mill  creek.  Mr.  Boynton  retiring,  Mr.  Judkins  and  Mr.  Cate  afterwards  built  the 
Plumas  flour  and  saw  mills.  The  first  store  and  blacksmith-shop  in  American  valley  were  kept  at 
their  ranch  in  the  fall  of  1852,  bv  Judkins  &  Cate.  In  the  spring  of  1853  Mr.  Cate  began 
packing  merchandise  from  Marysville  to  the  store  in  American  valley,  and  continued  it  until  1856, 
since  which  time  he  has  devoted  most  of  his  attention  to  his  farm.  While  engaged  in  packing,  he 
once  became  snow-blind,  from  wliicli  his  eyes  never  fully  recovered.  .Mr.  Cate  was  elected  county 
treasurer  of  Plumas  county  in  April,  1851,  bi'ing  the  first  to  hold  that  position.  He  was  married 
November  5,  1863,  to  Miss  Hannah  A.  Loring,  daughter  of  John  H.  and  Ann  B.  (Trafter)  Loring, 
a  native  of  Somerset  county,  Maine,  where  she  was  born  January  18,  1844.  They  have  had  five 
children,  as  follows:  Alice  Lydia,  born  November  26,  1864;  .Mary  Louise,  October  9,  1809  ;  Henry 
Loring,  May  21,  1871  ;  Lafayette,  June  29,  1875;  Daniel   llogers,  November  17,  1880. 
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Wilson  Seaman  Dean,  the  second  county  treasurer  of  Plumas  county,  was  elected  in  the 
fall  of  1854.  He  was  one  of  the  early  emigrants,  and  settled  in  Plumas,  then  a  part  of  Butte 
county,  in  May,  1851.  He  bought  what  now  constitutes  the  Meadow  "Valley  ranch,  and  opened  .i 
store  at  that  place.  In  the  fall  of  18.V2  he  encountered  a  rival  in  the  firm  of  Clark.  W.-i"-nei-,  &  Co., 
who  opened  a  store  near  by  him.  The  trade  was  thus  divided  ;  and  in  the  fall  of  1854  .Mr.  Dean 
moved  to  Quincy,  where  he  has  since  lived.  In  the  fall  of  1855  he  visited  his  home  in  Illinois, 
leaving  the  treasury  affairs  in  the  hands  of  his  deputy,  Arron  Bradbury.  Bradbury  at  that  time 
was  surrounded  by  vicious  associates,  who  led  him  into  '■  ways  that  were  dark,"  the  i-esult  bciiK>- 
that  when  Dean  returned  he  found  a  considerable  shortage  waiting  him,  which  taxeil  him  sorelv 
to  make  good.  However,  he  left  a  square  record  as  treasurer.  Mr.  Dean  was  deputy  sheriff  under 
I.  C.  Boring  until  1880.     He  was  one  of  the  three  commissioners  to  organize  the  county  in  1854. 

T.  J.  Miner.     See  article  on  Finances. 

William  S.  Ingersoll. — "Old  man  IngersoU "  came  from  the  state  of  Ohio,  and  his  advent 
into  Plumas  occurred  somewhere  about  1858  He  was  mining  in  Eagle  gulch  in  1859,  when  the 
democracy  presented  him  to  the  people  as  a  proper  man  to  take  care  of  the  county's  cash.  He  was 
successful  at  the  election.  Ingersoll  was  an  ignorant  man  :  and  but  for  the  presence  and  ability  of 
John  G  Corey,  he  would  have  been  sadly  at  sea.  He  did  not  attempt  to  keej)  accounts  with  the 
various  funds  in  the  treasury,  but  had  separate  purses;  and  when  inquiry  was  made  of  hiui  as  to 
the  condition  of  a  certain  fund,  he  would  count  out  the  money  in  its  purse,  and  report  accordingly. 
The  firm  of  Clark,  Shannon,  &  Co.,  at  Meadow  valley,  induced  Ingersoll  to  deposit  the  county  funds 
with  them  for  safe  keeping;  and  when  they  failed,  in  the  fall  of  1861,  it  was  found  that  the  public 
moneys  had  failed  also.  The  shortage  was  made  good,  however.  Ingersoll  was  defeated  in  the 
fall  of  18G1  by  S.  J.  Clark.  No  stain  of  dishonest}'  attaches  to  his  character.  Upon  his  defeat  he 
moved  to  Butte  county,  and  from  there  to  Ohio. 

S.  J.  Clark.     See  a  few  paragraphs  above. 

William  S.  Price. — Mr.  Price  is  a  native  of  Maryland,  and  a  wagon-maker  by  trade.  His 
political  record  dates  from  the  year  1865,  when  at  the  union  convention  he  received  the  nomi- 
nation for  county  treasurer.  His  political  opponents  were  R.  S.  Flournoy,  a  democrat,  and  Oscar 
D.  Peck,  a  union  bolter,  both  of  whom  he  defeated.  He  served  only  one  term — two  years — and  was 
succeeded  by  James  C.  Gentry.  He  belongs  to  that  class  of  southern  men  who  were  known  as 
union  men.  He  depended  largely  upon  his  assistants  to  do  his  figuring  and  balancing  up;  but  his 
integrity  was  never  questioned,  and  he  left  a  good  record  as  an  honest  and  faithful  otticial.  Price 
is  now  68  years  old,  and  is  engaged  in  business  in  Taylorville. 

J.  C.  Gentry,  son  of  Rodes  and  Allie  (Moore)  Gentry,  was  born  May  23,  1829,  in  Madison 
county,  Kentucky.  His  parents  removed  to  Missouri  when  he  was  three  years  of  age.  Both  his 
parents  died  before  he  had  reached  the  age  of  fourteen,  but  he  remaineil  there  until  eighteen,  an<l 
then  went  to  the  raining  regions  of  Wisconsin.  In  March,  1850,  he  came  overland  to  California, 
arriving  at  Coloma,  July  18,  1850,  where  he  mined  six  months.  He  afterwards  spent  several 
months  in  Calaveras  and  Butte  counties,  and  in  1851  was  engai^ed  in  butchering  at  Natchez,  in  the 
latter  county.  In  six  months  he  sold  out  and  mined  for  some  time.  Tiien  he  went  into  the  stock 
business,  and  alternated  between  mining  and  stock-raising  for  two  years  or  more.  In  March,  1854, 
Mr.  Gentry  came  to  Plumas  county  and  opened  a  meat  market  on  Tlopkins  creek.  Shortly  after, 
with  a  .Mr.  Blanks,  he  started  a  hotel,  which  they  ran  for  three  years,  and  then  (ientry  bought  out 
his  partner,  and  continued  alone  one  year.  In  1858  he  mined  between  Hopkins  and  Poorman's 
creeks.     On  the  sixteenth  of  February  a  snow-slide  carried  the  log  cabin,  occupied  by  himself  and 
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family  and  three  men,  half  a  mile  down  the  caiion,  criishinu"  and  instantly  killing  William  Gentry, 
his  infant  son,  and  injui'ing  one  of  his  ])artners,  John  Wilson,  so  badly  that  he  died.  All  of  tbeni 
were  more  or  loss  hurt,  and  were  nearly  surtboated  before  they  could  extricate  themselves.  It  was 
a  night  of  horror,  and  Mr.  Gentry's  trip  to  Hopkins  for  aid  in  his  night-clothes  makes  a  thrilling 
narrative  of  suffering.  In  18-58  he  went  into  the  dairy  business,  and  a  year  after  began  farniing, 
which  he  followed  three  years,  and  then  sold  out  and  rained  for  five  years.  In  1867  he  was  elected 
county  treasurer  on  the  republican  ticket,  and  after  his  retirement  from  office  bought  a  ranch  in 
American  valley,  on  which  he  lived  six  years,  and  then  bought  part  of  the  Jobe  Taylor  ranch,  near 
Taylorville,  where  he  now  resides.  He  was  married  July  4,  1854,  to  Miss  S.  Turner,  by  whom  he 
lias  had  si.v  children,  four  of  whom  are  living. 

John  C.  Chapmax  is  a  native  of  Ohio.  He  learned  the  tr.ide  of  smelting,  and  was  engaged  in 
smelting  copper  near  Iron  Mount.iin,  Missouri,  in  1852,  when  he  started  overland  to  California. 
On  their  arrival  he  and  his  brothers  settled  on  a  ranch  in  American  valley,  but  John  did  not  suc- 
ceed, and  moved  to  Indian  valley.  Here  he  tried  farming,  but  though  a  very  industrious  and  tem- 
perate man,  he  failed  to  make  his  husbandry  pay.  He  then  built  a  furnace  for  the  smelting  and 
manufacture  of  copper,  in  Genesee  valley,  and  this  enterprise  failed  for  the  want  of  ore.  In  1869 
he  was  put  in  nomination  by  the  democratic  convention  for  county  treasurer,  and  defeatid  James 
C.  Gentry  by  a  large  majority.  He  was  le  elected  in  1871,  again  in  1873,  also  in  187o,  and  was 
put  in  for  a  fifth  term  in  1877.  Late  in  the  year  1878  he  resigned  the  offii-e  because  of  a  defi- 
ciency in  his  accounts  [see  article  on  Finances],  and  retired  to  private  life.  His  successor  was 
Dr.  L.  F.  Gate,  who  was  appointed  in  January,  1870,  1 1  fill  the  unexpired  term. 

Thomas  L.  Haggard  is  a  native  of  Roane  county,  Tennessee.  He  was  born  September  30, 
1831,  and  came  to  California  in  1852,  at  the  age  of  twentj-one,  crossing  the  plains.  Mr.  Haggard 
settled  in  the  Plumas  portion  of  Butte  county,  and  engaged  in  mining  on  Spanish  creek,  above 
Spanish  Ranch.  The  winter  of  1852-53  was  spent  at  Bid  well's  bar,  which  was  ihen  the  most 
im])ortant  place  in  Butte  county.  In  the  spring  of  1853  he  returned  to  the  Plumas  portion,  and 
settled  at  Rich  bar,  where  he  mined  for  many  years,  and  lived  until  the  summer  of  1871.  He 
then  settled  at  Spanish  Ranch,  and  remained  until  the  summer  of  1876.  He  kept  the  Buckeye 
House  from  that  time  till  1879,  when  he  sold  out  and  removed  to  Quincy,  having  been  elected 
county  treasuier.  Mr.  Haggard  makes  an  efficient  county  officer,  and  is  esteemed  by  a  large  circle 
of  friends. 

John  R.  Buckbee,  first  county  assessor.     See  Bench  and  Bar. 

Joii.v  J.  L.  Peel,  a  Tennesseean  by  birth,  emigrated  to  California  in  1850,  and  settled  at 
Nevada  City,  where  he  was  occupied  in  mining.  In  January,  1851,  he  arrived  at  Nelson  Point, 
and  until  1856  followed  mining  there  on  Poorman's  creek  and  Ho]pkins.  when  he  was  elected 
county  assessor,  serving  one  term.  He  was  elected  justice  of  the  peace  of  Indian  township  in  1861, 
and  three  years  later  he  was  appointed  county  surveyor.  His  principal  avocation  during  the 
latter  portion  of  his  residence  in  the  county  was  keeping  books  for  persons  engaged  in  mining  and 
other  kinds  of  business.  He  removed  to  Truckee,  California,  in  September,  1868.  where  he  was 
agent  for  Wells,  Fargo,  &  Co.,  until  June  1,  1881.  He  is  now  superintendent  of  a  mercantile  and 
wood  contracting  firm  at  Truckee. 

Chakles  W.  Hendel  was  born  in  Saxony,  July  21,  1831.  He  was  educated  at  Dresden,  and 
graduated  from  the  Zchocko  Technic  Institute  in  1850.  Two  years  later  he  came  to  the  United 
States,  living  in  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut  until  the  spring  of  1853,  when  he  came  to  California. 
After  mining  for  a  time  on  the  American  river,  he  went  to  St.  Louis,  Sierra  county,  and  engaged 
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in  mining  till  I860,  when  he  was  elected  county  surveyor  of  Sierra  county,  which  office  he  held  two 
terms.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  engaged  in  his  profession  as  a  surveyor,  though  largely  inter- 
ested in  a  number  of  mining  enterprises.  In  1871  he  was  appointed  deputy  U.  S.  surveyor,  a 
])Osition  he  still  retains.  He  moved  to  La  Porte,  Plumas  county,  the  same  year,  and  in  1879  was 
elected  county  surveyor  of  that  county,  which  office  he  now  holds,  residing  in  La  Porte.  Among 
other  mining  ventures,  he  was  interested  with  two  others  in  the  Sears  Ravine  flume,  which  cost 
them  over  |!80,000,  and  from  which. they  realized  nothing,  though  it  has  since  proved  to  be  good 
property.  He  now  owns  a  tlirce-fourth.s  interest  in  the  Altui'ns  tailing  mine  on  Slate  creek,  five 
miles  long;  also  seven-eighths  of  the  claims  on  Port  Wine  ridge,  known  as  the  Lucky  Hill  Consol- 
idated Drift  Mine,  containing  800  acres,  in  which  a  2,000-foot  tunnel  is  being  run  to  taji  the 
channel.  He  has  done  much  to  advance  the  mining  interests  of  both  Plumas  and  Sierra  counties. 
One  evening  in  1856,  just  after  the  fire  in  St.  Louis,  he  had  a  miraculous  escape  from  deatli  at  the 
bottom  of  a  shaft  fifty-four  feet  deep,  down  which  he  ]ilunged  headlong.  His  injuries  confined 
him  to  his  bed  but  two  weeks. 
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OFFICERS    OF   PLUMAS   COUNTY    FROM    1854   TO    iSSi. 


County  Ji;i>ge. 

18.54.  William  T.  Ward.. 

1855.  William  T.  Ward 

185G.  William  T.  Ward  . 

1857.  William   T.  Ward 

1858.  E.  T.  Ilogan   .... 

1859.  E.  T.  Hogan 

1860.  E.  T.  Ilog.an 

1861.  E.T.  Hogan.    .... 

18C2.  E.  T.  Hogan 

18G3.  lA.  P.  Moore 

1864.  A.P.Moore 

1865.  A.P.Moore 

1866.  E.T.  Hogan 

1867.  E.T.  Hogan 

1868.  E.  T.  Hogan 

1869.  E.  T.  Hogan 

1870.  A.  P.  Moore 

1871.  A.P.Moore 

1872.  A.P.Moore 

1873.  A.  P.  Moore 

1874.  E.T.  Hogan.    ... 

1875.  E.  T.  Hogan 

1876.  E.  T.  Hogan   .... 

1877.  E.  T.  Hogan 

1878.  W.  A.  Cheney.  .  . 

1879.  W.A.Cheney... 

1880.  2G.  G.  Clough   ... 

1881.  G.  G.  Cloiigh.... 


Dlstrict  Attokney. 

.  Thomas  Co.v 

.  John  R.  Biickbee  . . . 
.  3John  E.  Buckbee .  . . 

.R.  I.  Barnett 

.R.  I.  Barnett 

.  W.  D.  Sawyer 

.  W.  D.  Sawyer.  . .    . . 

.  W.  D.  Sawyer 

.  P.  O.  Hundley 

.^P.  O.  Hundley  .... 
.John  R.  Buckbee. . .. 
.John  R.  Buckbee.  . . , 
.John  R.  Buckbee.    . . 

John  R.  Buckbee.    . 

.H.  L.  Gear 

.H.  L.  Gear 

.D.  L.  Haun    

.D.  L.  H.aun 

.D.  L.  Haun 

.  D.  L.  Haun 

P.  H.  F.  Variel.... 
.  E.  H.  F.  Variel  . 
.R.  H.  F.  Variel  .  .. 
.R.  H.  F.  Variel... 
.  R.  H.  F.  Variel ... 
.R.  H  F.  Variel  .. 
.  R.  H.  F.  Variel   .  . . 

E.  H.  F.  Variel   ... 


County  Clkrk. 

.John  Harbison.  .  . 

.John  Harbison  .  .  . 

.  John  Harbison    .  . 

.John  Harbison.  .  . 

John  Harbison.  .  . 

John  Harbison .  .  . 

John   D.  Goodwin  .  . 

John    D.  Goodwin 

.  W.  M.  DeHaven  .  .  . 

W.  M.  DeHaven .  . . 

.W.  W.  Kellogg.  .  .. 

.W.  W.  Kellogg..  .. 

.John  B.  Overton  .    . 

John  B.  Overton  .  . . 

.John  B.  Overton.  . . 

.John  B.  Overton . 

.F.  H.  Whiting 

F.B.  Whiting     .... 

.F.  B.  Whiting 

.  F.  B.  Whiting 

F.  B.  Whiting 

.F.  B.  Whiting 

F.  B.  Whiting 

.F.  B.  Whiting 

.William  T.  Byers.. 
.  William  T.  Bycrs  . 
.  7F.  B.  Whiting  .  .  . 
.F.  B.  Whiting 


Shkkikk. 

..George  W.  Sharpc. 
.   ^George  W.  Sharpe. 
.  .  James  D.  Byers. 
. .  James  D.  Byors. 
.  .James  D.  Byer.<. 
.  .R.  C  Chambers. 
..R.  C.Chambers. 
.   R.  C.  Chamber.*. 
.   E.  H.  Pierce. 
.  .E.  H.  Pierce. 
.  .  E.  H.  Pierce. 
.   E.  H.  Pierce. 
.  .James  H.  Yeates. 
..eS.  J.  Clark. 
. .  Jajnes  H.  Yeates. 
.   James  H.  Yeates. 
. .  James  H.  Yeates. 
.  .James  H.  Yeates. 
. .  James  H.  Yeates. 
.James  H.  Yeates. 
.  .  I.  C.  Boring. 
. .  I.  C.  Boring. 
.  .  I.  C.  Boring. 
.    I.  C.  Boring. 
.  .James  H.  Yeates. 
. .  James  H.  Yeates. 
..P.  L.Hallsted. 
..P.  L.Hallsted. 


1  Israel  Jones  was  elected  in  1862,  and   died  liefore  liis  term  coinmonccd.    .Judge  Jloore  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Low. 

'■^  Judge  of  the  superior  court  under  tlic  new  constitution. 

2  Office  declared  vacant  August  25,  1850,  and  R.  I.  Barnett  ajipointed. 
■*  Resigned  in  November,  1863,  and  A.  J.  Howe  appointed. 

*■  Defaulted  and  absconded.    The  coroner,  H.  P.  Russell,  assumed  the  ofiice  .luly  ;!fl,  1S5.">. 

"  Contested  election  decided  in  favor  of  Clark  in  November,  ISGti. 

■  Office  divided  by  Act  March  26,  187S,  and  .1.  A.  K(t<limM  elected  recorder  in  September,  187!i. 
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OFFICERS    OF   PLUMAS   COUNTY   FROM    1854   TO    1881. 


1854. 

1855. 

1856. 

1857. 

1858. 

1859. 

1860. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 


TRE.1.SURER.  Assessor. 

Daniel  K.  Gate ......  John  R.  Buckbee. 

Wilson  S.  Dean Christopher  Porter  . . . 

Wilson  S.  Dean E.  C.  Sterling 

T.  J.  Miner J.  J.  L.  Peel 

T.  J.  Miner John  G.  Corey 

W.  S.  IngersoU John  G.  Corey 

W.  S.  IngersoU John  W.  McWillianis 

W.  S.  IngersoU John  W.  Mc Williams 

S.  J.  Clark W.W.  Kellogg 

S.  J.  Clark W.  W.  Kellogg  ..... 

S.  J.  Clark A.  D.  Halsted 

S.  J.  Clark  A.  D.  Halsted 

W.  S.  Price A.  D.  Halsted 

W.  S.  Price A.  D.  Halsted 

J.  C.  Gentry William  E.  Wilson .  . 

J.  C.  Gentry William  R.  Wilson .  . 

J.  C.  Chapman S.  B.  Hinds 

J.  C.  Chapman S.  B.  Hinds 

J.  C.  Chapman J.  Stiner 


COUOKER. 


I'UISLIC    AllMIN  ISTlt.VrOK. 


J.  C.  Chapman . 
J.  C.  Chapman.  . 
J.  C.  Chapman. 
J.  C.  Chapman.  . 
J.  C.  Chapman . 
J.  C.  Chapman. . 
L.  F.  Gate 


.  .J.  Stiner    

.  .  R.  D.  Smyth  . . . . 
.  .  R.  D.  Smyth  ... 
,  .P.  L.  Hallsted.. 
.  P.  L.  Hallsted.. 
.  .P.  L.  Hallsted.. 
.  .P.  L.  Hallsted.. 


T.  L.  Haggard Thomas  Black. 

T.  L.  Haggard Thomas  Black. . 


.H.  P.  Russell. 

J.  S.  Vaughan Joseph  Boyington. 

L.  P.  Cate J.  L.  C.  Sherwin. 

L.  F.  Cate J.  L.  C.  Sherwin. 

L.  F.  Cate J.  L.  C.  Sherwin. 

L.  P.  Cate William  Sherwin. 

J.  M.  Woodward ^George  Martin. 

J.  M.  Woodward William  H.  Kohn. 

J.  M.  Woodward ^George  Martin. 

,8J.  S.  Root W.  S.  Price. 

.J.  S.  Root 8R.  c.  Hayden. 

.  L.  C.  Carr Benjamin  Coburn. 

.  L.  C.  Carr Benjamin  Coburn. 

.  E.  W.  Taylor Edwin  Bates. 

.  E.  W.  Ta ylur Edwin  Bates. 

.  William  T.  Byers Harvey  Turner. 

William  T.  Byers Harvey  Turner. 

.L.  F.  Cate   Benjamin  Coburn. 

L.  F.  Cate Benjamin  Coburn. 

.James  H.  Yeates " 

.James  H.  Yeates. 
.J.  J.  Saw\'er. 
.J.  J.  Sawyer. 
.  William  G.  Young. 
.William  G.  Young. 
.  H.  W,  Fiske. 
.H.  W.  Fiske. 


s  Appointed  to  fill  vacancy. 

^  Office  cainl)ined  by  the  code  with  that  of  coroner. 
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OFFICERS    OF    PLUMAS   COUNTY    FROM    1854   TO    18S1. 

StTRVEYOR.  School  Sup't.         Supervisor  Dlst.  1.  Supervisor  Dist.  2.   Supervisor  Dist.  ,"! 

1854.  Jobe  T.  Taylor. 

1855.  James  C.  Church. J.  N.  Hartzell. .  .  .John  C.  Lewis...  .^^T.  B.  Shannon.  .Joseph  Winston. 

1856.  loj.  H.  Whitlock John  L.  Davis...  ."Jobe  T.  Taylor..!.  J.  Harvey. 

1 857.  J.  H.  Whitlock C.  E.  Smith Jobe  T.  Taylor . .  .  C.  Crowley. 

W.  W.  Hudson..  .D.  A.  Jones. 


•{, 


1858.  J.  H.    Whitlock.. James  C.  Church. L.  E.Miner , 

F.  B.  Clark S.  S.  Stinson. 

1859.  J.  H.  Whitlock.  .James  C.  Church. John  B.  Overton.. Jobe  T.  Taylor.    .John  McBeth. 

1860.  J.  H.  Whitlock.  .  .James  C.  Church. John  B.  Overton.. Jobe  T.  Taylor.    .N.  K.  Wright. 

1861.  J.  H.  Whitlock.  .  .James  C.  Church. John  B.  Overton.. James  H.  Yeates.N.  K.  Wright. 

1862.  iiJames  C.  Church.A.  S.  Titus John  B.  Overton..  James   H.  Yeates.  Andrew  Miller. 

1863.  E.  R.  Nichols.  . . .  A.  S.  Titus.    i^Jackson  Urie...  .James  H.  Yeates.  Andrew  Miller. 

1864.  12J.  J.  L.  Peel....A.S.  Titus Jackson  Urie.   ...James  Ford Andrew  Miller. 

1865.  J.  T.  Taylor G.  W.  Meylert .  . .  Jackson  Urie James  Ford  Andrew  Miller. 

1866.  '-J.  D.  Compton.  .G.  W.  Meylert.  .  .i« William  Gilbert. James  Ford Andrew  Miller. 

1867.  J.  D.  Compton.  .   G.  W.  Meylert.  .  .William  Gilbert.  .I'Tliomas  J.  True.  Andrew  Miller. 

1868.  David  Taylor  . . .  .G.  W.  Meylert.  .  .i^C.  E.  Smith.    . .  .i^Thomas  J.  True.M.  D.  Smith. 

1869.  24David  Taylor. ..G.  W.  Meylert. ..C.  E.  Smith Thomas  J.  True.M.  D.  Smith. 

1 870.  A.  W.  Keddie . . . .  S.  S.  Boynton . . . .  C.  E.  Smith J.  S.  Carter M.  D.  Smith. 

1871.  A.  W.  Keddie. ..  .S.  S.  Boynton. . .    C.  E.  Smith J.  S.  Carter Wm.  H.  Miller. 

1872.  T.  F.  Emmons  . .  .  J.  A.  Edman.    . .  .John  M.  Hinds.  .  .'^J.  S.  Carter Wm.  H.  Miller. 

1873.  T.  F.  Emmons...  .J.  A.  Edman John  M.  Hinds.  . . J.  S.  Carter Wm.  H.  Miller. 

1874.  A.  W.  Keddie....  W.  S.  Church  ...  .2iH.  Washington..  J.  S.  Carter Wm.  H.  Miller. 

1875.  A.  W.  Keddie...  W.  S.  Church. ..  .22S.  B.  Hinds.    ...J.  S.  Carter Wm.  H.  Miller. 

1876.  A.  "VV.  Keddie....  W.  S.  Church   . . .  F'.  J.  Winchel.  . .  .E.  D.  Hosselkus.  .  Wm.  H.  Miller. 

1877.  A.  W.  Keddie  .  . . .  W.  S.  Church    . .    F.  J.  Winchel   . .  .E.  D.  Hosselkus,  .  Wm.  Wagner. 

1878.  D.  W.  Jenks F.  G.  Hail 2.3Geo.  S.  McLear  .E.  D.  Hosselkus.  .  Wm.  Wagner. 

1879.  D.  W.  Jenks F.  G.  Hail Geo.  S.  McLear. .  .E.  D.  Hosselkus   .  Wm.  Wagner. 

1880.  C.  W.  Hendel   . . . F.  G.  Hail Geo.  S.  McLear. . .  E.  D.  Hosselkus .  .  Wm.  Wagner. 

1881.  C.W.Hendel   ...E.G.  Hail Geo.  S.  McLear. ..  E.  D.  Hosselkus.  .  Wm.  Wagner. 

1"  Church  resigned  and  Whitlock  appointed  January  7,  185fi. 

1'  Major  Whitlock  enlisted,  and  Chui-ch  was  appointed  to  the  vacancy  May  7,  1862. 

1-  Appointed  to  till  vacancy, 

13  Resigned  Oct.  2,  1850.     P.  O.  Hundley  elected  Oct.  15. 

"  Elected  March  17,  ISofi,  P.  O.  Hundley  having  resigned. 

15  E.  A.  White  elected  and  resigned.    Urie  elected  Jan.  28,  1863. 

18  John  Geiger  elected  and  failed  to  qualify.    Gilbert  elected  Nov.  29,  18C5. 

'"  Failed  to  hold  election  in  \8GC,.    Special  election  April  it,  18(j7. 

1"  Chosen  in  place  of  Gilbert  who  resigned  August  31,  181)7. 

"  Whole  board  resigned  June  11,  and  were  all  re-elected  August  25,  18C8. 

••»'  Tie  on  1C9  votes  with  E.  D.  Hosselkus.     Special  election  Nov.  ;!0,  1.S72. 

-1  Appointed  by  county  judge,  Dec.  20,  1873. 

'■"  Itesigned,  and  F.  J.  Winchel  appointed  by  county  judge,  July  8,  1875. 

■2  Appointed  by  county  judge  in  May,  1878. 

'^  Resigned,  and  A.  W.  Keddie  appointed  September  C,  1869. 
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SENATORS    AND   ASSEMBLYMEN. 

When  Plumas  county  was  cut  off  from  Butte  it  still  formed,  with  the  mother  county,  the 
fourteenth  district,  of  which  Elisha  T.  Peck  was  tlie  senator,  holding  over  till  1855,  and  John  B. 
McGee,  Seneca  Ewer,  and  Richard  Irwin,  were  the  assemblymen,  whose  terms  were  just  expirino-. 
These  gentlemen  all  resided  in  Plumas  county,  save  Seneca  Ewer,  and  were  instrumental  in  passing 
the  bill  organizing  this  county.  The  Act  of  April  G,  1857,  gave  the  fourteentli  district  two  senators 
and  three  assemblymen.  A  senator  was  elected  from  Butte  and  Plumas  on  alternate  years  each, 
and  the  two  counties  alternated  in  electing  two  assemblymen,  the  other  chosing  but  one  for  the 
same  session.  By  the  Act  of  March  16,  1874,  Butte,  Plumas,  and  Lassen  were  combined  in  the 
twenty-sixth  senatorial  district,  with  one  senator  and  two  assemblymen,  Butte  to  elect  one  of  the 
latter,  and  Plumas  and  Lassen  the  other. 

The  senators  who  have  represented  the  Plumas  section  of  the  district  have  been  as  follows  : 
Elisha  T.  Peck,  1853-4;  John  B.  McGee,  1855-6;  John  Coulter,  1857;  S.  A.  Ballou,  1858-9; 
Richard  Irwin,  1860-1;  Thomas  B.  Shannon,  1862;  F.  M.  Smith,  1863-6;  John  Conly,  1867-70; 
David  Boucher,  1871-3;  George  C.  Perkins,  1873-6;  William  H.  Crane,  1877-9;  William  A. 
Cheney,  1879-82. 

During  the  same  time  Plumas  has  been  represented  in  the  assembly  by  the  following  gentlemen  : 
1854,  Asa  Kinney;  1855,  Ripley  C.  Kelley  and  Joseph  Winston;  1856,  Richard  Irwin;  1857,  S.  A. 
Ballou  and  J.  L.  C.  Sherwin;  1858,  Thomas  B.  Shannon;  1859,  Thomas  B.  Shannon  and  P.  O. 
Hundley;  1860,  Allen  Wood;  1861,  Thomas  B.  Shannon;  1862,  M.  D.  Howell;  1863,  Robert  A. 
Clark;  18G5,  John  D.  Goodwin;  1867,  John  R.  Buckbee;  1869,  John  Lambert;  1871,  B.  W. 
Barnes;  1873,  James  D.  Byers;  1875,  John  S.  Chapman  ;  1877,  James  H.  Whitlock ;  1879,  Charles 
MulhoUand  ;  1880,  William  W.  Kellogg. 

Emsha  T.  Peck,  a  native  of  New  York,  was  the  first  senator  that  the  territory  of  Plumas 
sent  to  the  legislature.  At  the  time  of  his  election,  in  the  fall  of  1853,  he  was  a  clerk  in  the  store  of 
Davis  it  Brother,  at  Onion  valley.  The  democrats  nominated  him,  and  he  was  easily  elected  by  the 
party  in  Butte  county.  Peck  soon  became  famous  for  having  been  approached  with  a  bribe  in 
legislative  halls,  and  much  feeling  was  engendered  both  for  and  against  him  in  the  affair.  He 
afterwards  settled  in  San  Francisco,  and  took  a  position  in  the  custom-house  as  drayage  contractor, 
lie  now  resides  in  that  city. 

John  B.  Mc(iee. — He  was  born  in  North  Carolina,  emigrated  to  Missouri,  anvl  from  there 
came  to  California.  He  was  engaged  early  in  1855  in  operating  the  Mammoth  quartz-mine  on 
Jamison  creek,  and  labored  with  the  mine  for  a  number  of  years,  finally  abandoning  it  when  heavily 
embarrassed.  In  1855  he  became  the  know-nothing  candidate  for  joint  senator  from  Butte  and 
Plumas  counties,  running  against  John  Bidwell,  whom  he  defeated.  Mr.  McGee  served  two  years 
in  the  senate.  He  was  a  live  member,  and  a  man  of  considerable  ability.  Among  his  closest  friends 
he  numbered  David  C.  Broderick.  Some  years  afterward  he  went  to  Nevada,  and  was  successful 
at  mining.     Ke  now  resides  at  San  Francisco. 

Richard  Iewin  was  born  at  Uniontown,  Pennsylvania.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered 
the  Mexican  war,  and  served  with  distinction  through  the  campaigns  on  Aztea  soil.  In  1849  he 
emigrated  to  California,  and  engaged  in  mining  at  Rich  bar  on  the  east  branch  of  Feather  river  in 
1851.  He  frequently  practiced  before  the  miners'  courts  as  an  attorney.  In  1852  he  was  elected 
to  the  state  assembly  from  Butte  county,  with  Charles  C.  Thomas,  and  was  re-elected  in  1853.  In 
the  spring  of  1855,  with  Robert  M.  Blakemore,  he  purchased  the  business  of  Clark,  Wagner,  it  Co., 
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mercli.ints  at  fJich  bar — taking  eharge  of  a  .pack-train,  while  his  partner  ran  the  store.  In  1856 
Plumas  county  sent  him  to  the  assembly,  and  in  1860  he  was  elected  joint-senator  fmm  Butte  and 
Plumas  counties.  Two  years  after,  he  was  defeated  for  the  same  position  by  Thomas  B.  Shannon. 
In  18G1  he  was  the  democratic  candidate  for  lieutenant-governor,  with  John  Conness  at  the  head 
of  the  ticket,  wdiich  was  defeated.  Mr.  Irwiii  was  a  warm  personal  friend  and  supporter  of  David 
C.  Broderick.  In  the  spring  of  1865  the  firm  of  Irwin  it  Blakemore  dissolved  partnership,  and  the 
former  continued  the  business  at  Rich  bar  until  his  death,  which  occurred  February  15,  1869.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  forty-one,  leaving  a  widow  without  children,  and  is  buried  at  the  Kich  bar 
cemetery.  A  fine  inclosure  and  marble  slabs  mark  his  resting-place.  His  widow  survived  him  till 
1871,  when  she  died  in  Quincy,  and  is  buried  by  his  side. 

Thomas  B.  Shann'On  is  a  native  of  Pennsylvania.  In  early  life  he  emigrated  to  Illinois, 
where  he  worked  at  the  tinsmithing  trade.  In  1849  he  came  to  California,  and  worked  at  his  trade 
for  E.  C.  Ross  in  Marysville.  From  there  he  removed  to  the  upper  Sacramento  region,  and 
engaged  in  gaming  and  sporting.  In  1854  Shannon  came  into  Plumas  county,  and  with  James  A. 
Blood  started  a  store  at  Eiizabethtown.  Under  the  law  creating  the  boards  of  supervisors,  Shannon 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Plumas  board  Ajiril  9,  1855,  from  district  No.  2.  He  was  re-elected 
that  fall,  but  resigned  in  October ;  and  at  the  same  time  sold  his  business  at  Eiizabethtown,  and 
purchased  a  one-third  interest  in  the  firm  of  Clark,  Wagner,  &  Co.,  at  Meadow  valley — Shannon 
assuming  control  of  the  business.  Injudicious  speculation  caused  the  firm  to  collapse  in  1861,  with 
liabilities  amounting  to  *50,000.  Shannon  was  elected  to  the  assembly  in  1858  o\er  Dr.  Walker, 
and  re-elected  in  1859  as  a  Douglas  democrat,  over  Parsons,  the  Breckenridge  candidate.  He  was 
again  run  for  the  asseiuMy  in  1861,  ajapearing  on  the  political  turf  ;is  the  unconditional-union  can- 
didate, and  was  elected,  defeating  William  Wagner  and  William  Jacks.  Shannon  became  an 
intense  war  man  from  this  period,  and  declared  in  fa\or  of  the  emancipation  as  the  best  means  to 
preserve  the  union.  In  1862  Shannon  was  pitted  against  Richard  Irwin  for  the  state  senate,  and 
beat  him  l>y  261  votes.  He  now  gave  up  his  residence  in  Plumas,  and  in  the  canvass  of  1863  was 
elected  to  congress  from  the  third  district.  He  has  since  ser\  ed  as  surveyor  of  the  port  of  San 
Francisco,  a  member  of  the  assembly  from  that  city,  speaker  of  the  assembly,  and  collector  of  tlie 
port  of  San  Francisco.     He  was  married  in  August,  1856,  to  Miss  Avis  Folger,  at  Meadow  valley. 

William  H.  Crane,  a  native  of  the  state  of  New  York,  came  to  California  from  Michigan  in 
1858.  He  is  an  old  resident  of  Lassen  county,  where  he  held  the  office  of  county  treasurer  for  si.x 
years.  In  1877  he  was  elected  by  the  republicans  to  represent  Butte,  Plumas,  and  Lassen  counties 
in  the  senate.     He  resides  at  Susanville. 

William  A.  Cheney.     See  Bench  and  Bar. 

Asa  Kinney. — The  first  man  who  had  the  honor  of  representing  Plumas  county  in  the 
assembly,  after  her  organization,  was  Asa  Kinney.  He  came  over  the  plains  in  the  summer  of 
1853  from  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  leaving  his  property  there  much  involved.  He  settled  in  Plumas, 
and  followed  mining  on  I'oorm.an's  creek,  from  which  locality  he  emerged  and  appeared  in  the 
democratic  convention  of  1854,  receiving  the  nomination  for  assemblyman.  He  was  elected,  and 
went  to  the  state  capital  in  the  fall  of  1854.  He  was  a  candidate  for  speaker  of  the  assembly,  and 
came  within  two  votes  of  getting  it.  He  was  a  live  representative  and  an  able  man.  He  left  the 
assembly  and  went  directly  to  Wisconsin,  without  returning  to  Plumas,  and  still  resides  in  the 
B.adger  state. 

Ripley  C.  Kellet  was  the  discoverer  of  the  diggings  on  Willow  bar,  below  Junction  bar,  on 
the  north  fork  of  Feather  river.     He  went  on  the  bar  in  August,  1850,  to  prospect,  and  found  gold 
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ill  abundance.  In  one  day  he  panned  out  twenty-two  ounces.  One  day  in  September,  being  out 
of  provisions,  Joe  Barnett,  a  stranger,  came  along,  and  Kelley  left  his  claim  in  charge  of  him  while 
he  went  to  his  friends  on  Nelson  creek  for  sujiplies.  lie  found  them,  the  Wisconsin  coraiiany, 
taking  out  such  good  pay-dirt  tiiat  they  induced  him  to  remain  with  them.  Other  ]>arties  soon 
settled  on  his  claim  at  Willow  bar,  and  made  fortunes  in  a  few  «eeks.  However,  he  made  a  srood 
sum  on  Nelson  creek,  and  went  back  to  Wisconsin  in  the  winter.  He  afterwards  returned  to 
Plumas,  and  was  elected ^issemblyman  in  1855,  with  Joseph  Winston.  Since  his  brief  official 
career,  he  has  been  continuously  interested  in  raining  pursuits,  and  is  now  mining  on  Poorman's 
creek. 

Joseph  Winston. — Joe  Winstotr  was  residing  at  Meadow  v.alley  in  the  spring  of  1855,  when 
he  became  the  candidate  for  supervisor,  and  was  elected  in  the  third  district.  He  served  until  the 
fall  of  that  year,  when  he  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  I.  J.  Harvey  of  Spanish  Ranch.  He  and 
Ripley  C.  Kelley  were  the  successful  candidates  for  the  assembly  in  the  fall  of  1855,  against  Daniel 
li.  Gate  and  T.  F.  Emmons. 

James  L.  C.  Sherwin. — This  gentleman  was  the  democratic  candidate  for  the  assembly  in  the 
c.'impaign  of  1857.  He  defeated  Syl\  ester  A.  Ballou.  John  K.  Lovejoy,  and  Samuel  Black.  Mr. 
Sherwin  was  from  Nelson  creek,  where  he  had  followed  mercantile  pursuits,  and  also  engaged 
ill  mining.  .Jim  got  enough  of  legislative  life,  and  did  not  want  more  of  it.  When  he  bade  adieu 
to  tiie  assembly  hall,  he  publicly  offered  to  wager  a   thousand  dollars  that  he  couhl  beat  any  man 

living,  on  foot,  to  "  Nelson  P'int."     A  brother  law-maker  inipiired  :  "  Where  in  the  d 1  is  Nelson 

P'intV"  At  which  Jim  expressed  his  supreme  disgust  at  the  man's  lamentable  ignorance.  A  few 
years  after  he  left  the  county,  and  never  returned,  but  is  still  li\  ing  in  one  of  the  southern  mining 
counties. 

P.  O.  Hundley.     See  Bench  and  Bar. 

Geneeal  Allen  Wood  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  in  the  year  1812.  He  was 
I'aised  in  ('onnccticut,  and  in  early  life  moved  to  Indiana,  where  he  married  a  lady  who  still  lives, 
hale  and  hearty.  In  1839  he  moved  to  Arkansas  and  settled,  and  was  twice  elected  to  the  legisla- 
ture of  that  state.  In  the  first  call  for  troops  for  Mexico  he  raised  a  company;  l>ut  living  ijuite  .i 
distance  from  Little  Kock,  he  was  just  an  hour  too  late  in  reporting,  and  his  company  was  rejected, 
under  the  ten-regiment  bill.  However,  he  received  a  captain's  commission  from  President  Polk, 
anil  again  raised  an  Arkansas  company,  and  joined  General  Scott  at  Pueblo.  His  command 
belonged  to  the  twelfth  infantry,  under  Colonel  Bonham,  and  fought  in  the  battles  of  Contreras  and 
Cherubusco,  August  19  and  20,  1847.  On  the  latter  day  he  took  command  oi  the  regiment.  Colonel 
Bonham  h.iving  been  wounded  the  night  before;  and  on  that  day  they  finished  the  battle  of  Con- 
treras, and  fought  Cherubusco.  For  his  gallant  conduct  in  these  engagements,  he  was  made  a 
brevet  m.ajor.  In  the  fall  of  1856  he  came  to  California,  and  settled  in  Butte  county.  In  1858  he 
moved  to  Humbug  valley,  Plumas  county,  now  Longville.  He  built  a  fine,  large  hotel  there,  which 
was  subsequently  burned,  almost  bankruj)ting  the  proprietor.  In  1860  he  was  elected  on  the 
Douglas  ticket  to  the  assembly.  During  his  legislative  term  General  Wood  was  instrumental  in  hav- 
ing established  several  postal  routes  through  Plumas  county.  He  was  the  first  to  take  steps  for  the 
organization  of  a  cummandery  of  Knights  Templar  at  Susanville,  where  he  now  resides. 

John  D.  Goodwin,  John-  R.  Buckbee,   William  W.  Kellogg.     See  Hetic/i  and  Jiar. 

James  D.   Byebs.     See  Count;/  Officers. 

Major  James  H.  Whitlock  was  born  May  15,  1S1>9,  in  Union  county,  Illinois.  Early  in  1850 
he  started  on  the  long  journey  across  the  plains  to  California.     He  left  his  home  on  the  second  of 
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Apiil,  went  to  St.  Louis,  and  p.iid  in  advance  for  a  ])assage  on  a  wagon  train.  Going  to  Fort 
Leavenworth  by  steamer,  lliey  started  overland  on  the  fourth  of  -May.  They  met  with  many 
reverses  on  the  journey,  and  when  they  reached  Salt  Lake  City  most  of  the  horses  were  dead,  and 
the  proprietor  of  the  train  was  a  bankrupt  individual.  Mr.  Whitlock  and  two  others  accepted  one 
liorse  as  their  share,  and  started  on  foot  to  complete  the  journey,  accompanied  by  one  hundred 
emigrants,  most  of  whom  were  in  the  same  predicament.  They  hired  a  Mormon  to  pilot  them  into 
California ;  but  after  getting  them  across  the  desert,  during  the  passage  of  which  some  of  the  emi- 
grants died,  he  suddenly  disappeared.  On  the  twentieth  day  from  Salt  Lake  City  they  finally  dis- 
covered the  emigrant  trail,  and  after  many  hardships  and  privations,  arrived  at  Hangtown  (Plac- 
erville)  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  August,  Mr.  AVhitlock  having  lost  sixty  pounds  of  flesh  on  the  trip, 
lie  engaged  in  mining  during  the  fall  and  winter  on  Weaver  creek,  and  make  about  §2,000.  In 
^larch,  18.01,  he  came  to  Nelson  creek,  now  in  Plumas  county,  where  he  sunk  all  liis  money  in  a 
river  claim  in  six  weeks.  Then  he  mined  six  miles  farther  up,  with  better  success.  He  and  his 
two  comrades  took  a  contract  to  furnish  lumber  for  a  flume,  and  made  considerable  at  it  by  Christ- 
mas. In  the  spring  they  all  engaged  in  fluming,  and  came  out  dead-broke  in  the  fall,  with 
luiiiicrous  debts  to  i)ay.  They  then  mined  at  Fiddler's  flat  and  Henpeck  flat,  on  Nelson  creek.  In 
January,  1853,  their  camp  being  without  the  means  of  subsistence,  they  left  one  man  to  take  care 
of  the  claim.'!,  and  the  rest,  twelve  in  number,  went  below  for  food.  They  experienced  terrible 
hardships  in  bieaking  a  trail  through  the  .snow,  an  1  finally  the  party  got  divided,  Mr.  Whitlock's 
party  reaching  a  house  on  tlje  third  day.  The  others  were  not  so  fortunate.  When  ihey  were 
rescued  Walter  Goodspeed  was  dead;  H.  Brown  lived  about  two  weeks,  and  William  Phillips  died 
six  months  afterward  from  the  effects  of  the  trip.  At  the  fall  election  in  November,  1854,  Mr. 
Whitlock  was  elected  county  surveyor  on  the  whig  ticket,  and  was  reelected  four  successive  subse- 
quent times.  Though  elected  in  the  fall  of  1861  he  did  not  qualify.  He  then  raised  a  company  of 
sixty-six  men.  was  elected  captain,  and  they  were  mustered  in  as  company  F.,  fifth  iiifintry,  Cali- 
fornia volunteers.  Mr.  Whitlock's  commission  dated  from  October  2,  1861.  The  company  left 
Sacram  uto,  February  2,  1862,  established  Camp  Drum  in  Los  Angeles  county,  now  Wilmington, 
and  from  there  went  into  Arizona.  Whitlock  was  commanding  officer  .at  Tucson  until  Ajjril,  1863, 
when  lie  was  or.iered  to  New  Mexico,  and  did  .active  service  against  the  Indians.  For  gallant  con- 
duct in  a  battle  with  the  Apaches  in  March,  1864,  when  a  government  train  was  recaptured  from 
them,  Mr.  Whitlock  was  brevetted  major.  In  October  his  company  was  mustered  out,  and  he  took 
a  position  in  another  regiment;  he  had  charge  of  Fort  Seldon,  most  of  which  he  built,  and  after- 
wards was  at  Fort  Garland,  in  Colorado,  with  the  command  of  General  Kit  Carson,  where  he  served 
the  balance  of  his  time  until  discharged  at  Santa  Fe,  December  5,  1866.  He  returned  to  Plumas 
county  in  April,  1867,  having  been  absent  five  years  and  a  half.  In  the  fall  he  was  engaged  in 
merchandising  at  Taylorville,  but  sold  in  1868,  and  in  1870  embarked  in  the  same  business  at 
Greenville,  wliiih  he  followed  until  1876,  when  he  sold  .again,  went  to  the  centennial,  and  was  mar- 
ried in  March,  1877,  at  Warren,  Illinois,  to  Miss  M.  H.  Baldwin,  by  whom  he  has  liad  one  son, 
Robert  (ireenleaf,  now  three  years  old.  He  returned  to  Plumas  iu  April,  1877,  and  was  elected  to 
the  legislature  by  the  republicans,  with  a  very  large  majority.  In  the  fall  of  1878  he  commenced 
business  at  Quincy,  and  was  appointed  postmaster  October  28,  1878. 
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PRESIDENTIAL  AND    GUBERNATORIAL   VOTE. 

Year.  Election.  Candidate.  Party.  Vote.      Total. 

1855.     Gubernatorial J.  Neely  Johnson Know-Nothing 1,111 

John  Bigler Democrat 73G — 1,847 

185G.     Presidential .James  Buchanan Democrat   1,124 

John  C.  Fremont Republican 217 

Millard  Fillmore American 865—2,206 

1857.     Gubernatorial Jolin  B.  Weller Deraocr.at   1,460 

Edward  Stanly Republican 199 

George  W.  Bowie American 236 — 1,895 

1859.  Gubernatorial Milton  S.  Latham Democrat ...  882 

John  Currey A.  L.  Democrat 649 

Leland  Stanford  ...    Kepublicnn 193—1,724 

1860.  Presidential Abraham  Lincoln Republican    458 

Stephen  A.Douglas   Independent   Democrat  503 

John  C.  Breckenridge Democrat 453 

John  Bell Con.  Union 211—1,625 

1861 .  Gubernatorial Leland  Stanford   Republican 659 

John  R.  McConnell Democrat 517 

John  Conness Union  Democrat 602 — 1 ,778 

1863.  Gubernatorial Frederick  F.  Low   Union 1,288 

John  G.  Downey Democrat   766 — 2,054 

1864.  Presidential Abraham  Lincoln Republican 828 

George  B.  MeClellan Democrat 669—1,497 

1 867.  Gubernatorial Henry  H.  Haight Democrat 708 

George  C.  Gorliam Republican .    .  781 

Caleb  T.  Fay Independent  Repub 24—1,513 

1 868.  Presidential Ulysses  S.  Grant Republican    711 

Horatio  Seymour Democrat 554 — 1 ,265 

1871.     Gubernatorial Newton  Booth Republican 645 

Henry  H.  Haight Democrat 601 — 1 ,246 

1S72.     Presidential Ulysses  S.  Grant Republican 512 

Horace  Greeley Liberal  and  Democrat..  280 

Charles  O'Conor Democrat —    792 

1875.  Gubernatorial William  Irwin Democrat 550 

T.  G.  Phelps   Republican 280 

John  Bidwell Independent 425—1,205 

1876.  Presidential Rutherford  B.  Hayes Republican 584 

Samuel  J.  Tilden Democrat 502—1,086 

1879.     Adoption  of  New  Const.     .  Yes 532 

No 358—    890 

1879.     Gubernatorial George  C.  Perkins Republican 702 

Hugh  J.  Glenn New  Const,  and  Deni. . .  500 

William  F.  White Workiugraen 100—1,302 
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Year.  Election.  Candidate.  Party.  Vote.       Total. 

1880.     Presidential James  A.  Garfield Republican 645 

Winfield  S.  Hancock Democrat 098 

James  B.  Weaver National  Greenback....         1 — 1,344 


PLUMAS   COUNTY    FINANCES. 

Despite  the  fact  that  tlie  county  treasury  has  been  several  times  invaded  by  embarrassed  officials 
to  boLster  up  their  waning  finances  or  improve  their  pecuniary  condition,  the  financial  condition 
has  never  been  bad,  and  now  its  credit  is  so  firmly  established  that  six  per  cent,  bonds  bring  a 
preiniiuu  in  the  market. 

The  organic  act  of  the  county  having  provided  that  a  proper  proportion  of  the  Butte  county 
debt  should  be  paid  by  Plumas,  a  statement  of  the  financial  condition  was  submitted  on  the  twenty- 
first  of  September,  1854,  by  French  Paige,  auditor  of  Butte  county,  showing  the  financial  condition 
of  that  county  on  the  first  of  April  of  that  year.  The  total  debt  of  Butte  county  was  S.38,748.84; 
property  assessed  in  Butte  in  J.853,  8"2,024,142.7o  ;  in  that  portion  stt  off  to  Plumas,  *294,200; 
proportion  of  the  debt  to  be  paid  by  Plumas,  85,632.  This  amount  was  paid  within  the  next 
three  years  by  the  creation  of  a  special  fund  for  that  purpose. 

Not  having  been  formed  until  the  creation  of  property  to  form  a  basis  for  taxation  had 
advanced  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  the  expensive  habits  that  had  so  involved  the  counties  in 
debt  during  the  first  four  years  of  the  state's  existence  having  been  to  a  large  degree  overcome, 
Plumas  was  prepared  from  the  start  to  be  self-sustaining  in  its  county  government.  A  very  im- 
])ortant  source  of  revenue  for  a  numlier  of  years  was  the  tax  on  foreign  miners.  By  the  Act  of 
March  30,  1853,  the  legislature  provided  that  any  one  not  a  citizen  of  or  born  within  the  United 
States,  who  desired  to  extract  gold  from  the  earth,  must  first  procure  a  license  for  that  purpose. 
Tiiis  legislation  was  especially  directed  at  the  Chinese,  and  after  the  first  few  years  was  seldom 
enforced  against  any  other  class  of  foreign-born  miners.  The  Chinese  are  a  class  of  people  that 
own  but  little  valuable  property  in  this  country,  and  in  consequence  pay  but  little  to  the  support 
of  the  government.  They  live  in  little  shanties,  tents,  and  patched-up  cabins,  own  but  little  prop- 
erty besides  mining  claims,  and  consequently  occupy  a  small  place  on  the  tax  list.  To  derive  a 
proper  share  of  revenue  from  this  class  was  the  reason  for  the  statute  requiring  them  to  procure  a 
license  to  engage  in  mining.  The  price  was  fixed  at  four  dollars  per  month.  The  sheriff  was  made 
collector  of  the  license,  for  which  he  received  twenty  per  cent.,  the  remainder  being  divided  equally 
between  the  state  and  county.  The  revenue  derived  from  this  source  by  Plumas  county  was  as 
follows:  1854,  is9,180;  1855,  ?12,824;  1856,  s;ll,498;  1857,  *4,852 ;  1858,  «;8,572 ;  1859,  *4,728; 
1860,  ?;3,036;  1861,  U,0B2;  1862,  «12,936;  1863,  *!27,460:  1864,  S28,283:  1865,  -sl9,460;  1866, 
ijil5,660;  1867,912,328;  1868,  *10,224  ;  1869,  *6,932;  making  a  total  of -^187,0 10,  of  which  the  col- 
lector received  $37,402,  the  state  and  county  *1 49,608.  The  collection  of  the  license  ceased  in  1870, 
by  operation  of  the  civil-rights  bill  passed  by  congress  that  year.  The  amount  of  revenue  received 
from  this  source  was  largely  in  excess  of  the  amount  paid  by  the  county  for  salary  of  county 
officers  during  the  same  period.  Since  the  abolition  of  the  tax  but  little  revenue  has  been  realized 
from  the  Chinese.  The  census  of  1870  reported  911  Chinese  adults  in  Plumas  county,  and  of  this 
number  but  twenty-four  appeared  on  the  assessment  list,  and  paid  taxes  to  the  amount  of  $221.08 
only — an  average  of  but   24^  cents  each.     The  same  census  showed  a  white  population  of  3,571, 
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who  paid  taxes  to  the  amount  of  627,903.20;  or  an  average  of  >^32.14  per  capita.  The  few  tax- 
|payers  among  the  Chinese  are  the  merchants  and  traders,  one  of  whom  is  to  be  found  in  every 
niin'ng  camp  or  settlement  where  happen  to  congregate  twenty  Chinamen.  They  subsist  chiefly 
upon  i)roducts  which  are  imported  from  China;  wear  clothing  imported  ready  made  from  tlieir 
native  land,  or  manufactured  here  by  their  countrymen  out  of  material  brought  from  home,  to 
procure  which  the  gold  dug  from  our  hills  and  streams  is  shipped  to  China.  It  is  true  that  on 
certain  feast-days  they  adorn  their  tables  with  American  chicken*,  some  of  which  they  purchase 
from  the  farmers,  and  the  others  they  procure  by  magic  or  raise  themselves.  There  are  numbers  of 
them  engaged  as  cooks  and  servants  in  hotels  and  private  families,  at  prices  ranging  from  four  to 
six  dollars  per  week ;  but  it  is  the  general  conviction  that  they  sti-al  more  than  their  wages  come 
to.  They  have  the  well-deserved  reputation  of  being  the  most  expert  petty  thieves  in  the  world. 
The  county  has  expended  a  great  deal  of  money  in  prosecuting  Chinese  for  burglary  and. other 
crimes,  each  one  of  them  costing  the  county  more  than  one  thousand  dollars.  They  are  a  very 
undesirable  class  of  peo])le,  and  the  citizens  of  California  feel  that  if  they  must  be  inflicted 
with  the  scourge,  they  should  be  compelled  in  some  manner  to  bear  their  proportion  of  the  burden 
of  sustaining  the  government  that  protects  them. 

A  small  storm  ruflled  the  surface  of  the  financial  sea  but  a  year  after  the  county  was  organized, 
but  it  wrecked  nothing  save  the  reputation  of  the  first  sherift',  Geoi'gc  W.  Sharpe.  The  board  of 
supervisors  had  been  organized  but  two  months  when  they  were  called  u])on  to  face  the  first 
financial  calamity. 

On  the  eleventh  of  July,  1855,  Isaac  Jennings  made  application  to  be  released  from  the  official 
bond  of  Sheriff  Sharpe,  and  the  coroner  was  directed  by  the  board  to  serve  a  copy  of  said  applica- 
tion upon  the  sheriff.     At  the  same  time  an  order  was  entered  directing  the  delinquent  sheriff  to 
make  an  exhibit  of  the  st.ate  of  his  accounts  to  the  board  at  their  next  meeting.     This  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  of  particular  interest  to  the  recreant  officer,  for  he  departed  suddenly  the  night 
before,  without  having  the  courtesy  to  bid  his  anxious  bondsmen  a  teai-ful- adieu.     He  went  quietly 
and  mysteriously,  and  when  the  board  met  on  the  twenty-first,  no  sheriff  was  there  to  give  them  a 
cheerful  greeting  and  present  a  long  bill  for  fees,  as  had  been  his  wont  of  yore.     The  afflicted  board 
dried  their  eyes  long  enough  to  enter  the  following  order:    "Ordered,  that  the  clerk  engage  three 
suitable  persons  to  go  in  search  of  G.  W.  Sharpe,  sheriff  of  this  county,  owing  to  the  unaccountable 
absence  of  said  sheriff  from  the  county  seat;  and  that  the  persons  so  engaged  be  allowed  reasonable 
compensation  for  their  services  and  expenses."     On  the  thirtieth  the  office  was  declared  vacant, 
and  the  coroner,  H.  P.  Eussell,  was  directed  to  assume  the  duties  of  the  office,  in  accordance  with 
the  statute  "in  such  cases  made  and  ]irovided,"  for  our  wise  legislators  seem  to  have  foreseen  that 
so  long  as  sheriffs  were  intrusted  with  the  collection  of  county  revenue  there  might  occasionally  be 
an  "  unaccountable  absence  "  that  would  create  a  sudden  vacancy  in  that  office.     The  general  qual 
ified  accordingly,  and  once  more   Plumas  had  a  sheriff.     Search  for  the  absconding  officer  was 
unavailing,  as  wa-;  also  search  for  assets  among  his  effects  to  m.ake  good  the  deficiency.     The  search 
for  the  amount  of  the  defalcation  was  more  successful,  and  revealed  the  fact  that  the  pockets  of 
foreign  miners  were  lined  with  receipts,  while  the  pockets  of  the  fleeing  sheriff  were  also  lined  with 
the  cash  they  represented.     A  considerable  amount  of  receipts  for  property  taxes  were  also  g.ath- 
ored  in  by  his  successor,  and  in  this  way  it  was  ascertained  that  Sharpe  was  debtor  to  the  county  to 
a  considerable  amount.     It  was  only  two  months  before  that  the  board  had  appropriated  $100  to 
defray  his  expenses  to  Sacramento  to  procure    these  foreign  miners'  licenses,  and  after   such  a 
courtesy  on  the  part  of  the  board  it  was  especially  ungrateful  for  him  to  abscond  with  the  proceeds 
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of  those  licenses — the  more  so  when  tlie  law  allowed  him  twenty  per  cent,  for  twisting  the  Ciiina- 
men's  pigtails  long  enough  to  collect  it.  Suit  was  directed  to  be  brought  against  his  bondsmen  for 
the  amount,  but  the  bond  was  discovered  to  be  defective,  and  nothing  was  done  in  consequence. 
Mr.  Sharpe  also  received  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  grand  jury,  who  proceeded  to  indict 
him  for  embezzlement;  but  even  this  kind  attention  failed  to  win  the  fugitive  back  to  his  first  love. 
The  case  remained  on  the  docket  of  the  court  of  sessions  several  terms,  awaiting  Mr.  Sharpe's 
appearance,  but  he  apparently  took  no  interest  in  judicial  proceedings  of  that  nature,  and  the 
indictment  was  finally  dismissed.  Besides  the  sorrowing  lax-payers,  ihe  fugitive  sheriff  left  behind 
him  a  wife  and  three  children,  whom  he  failed  thereafter  to  support  as  becomes  a  good  iiusband 
and  father.  On  the  thirteenth  of  July,  1859,  four  years  and  three  days  after  Sharpe's  "  unaccount- 
able absence"  commenced,  his  wife,  Elizabeth  A.  Sharpe,  was  granted  a  divorce  on  the  ])lca  of 
desertion,. the  evidence  taken  in  the  case  revealing  the  fact  that  the  flitting  sheriff  had  paid  a  clan- 
destine visit  to  his  family  the  year  following  his  disappearance.  Three  days  after  llie  decree  a  vin- 
culo was  given,  she  niariied  K.  H.  Pierce,  afterwards  sheriff  of  this  county. 

This  small  storm  was  succeeded  by  another  in  1859.  At  that  time  the  purse-sti'ings  of  the 
county  were  held  by  T.  J.  Miner,  who  intrusted  the  management  of  liis  office  chiefly  to  his  deputy, 
J.  C.  Lewis.  At  the  end  of  the  term  it  was  discovered  that  there  e.visted  a  deficiency  in  the 
accounts  to  the  amount  of  *2,274.15.  Investigation  disclosed  the  fact  that  tiie  discrepancy  was 
caused  by  the  peculations  of  the  deputy.  To  nctify  matters,  Mr.  Lewis  gave  his  note  to  the 
county,  indorsed  by  T.  B.  Shannon  and  Richard  Irwin.  Suit  was  brought  on  the  note  the  ne.xt 
year,  John  R.  Buckbee  being  employed  to  assist  the  district  attorney,  W.  D.  Sawyer,  in  prosecuting 
the  claim.  The  county  was  nonsuited,  and  realized  nothing.  The  state  authorities  brought  suit 
against  T.  J.  Miner  and  his  bondsmen,  J.  C.  Church  and  D.  R.  Gate,  for  the  amount  of  deficiency 
in  his  account  with  the  state  treasurer.  At  the  October  term,  1860,  judgment  was  rendered  in 
favor  of  the  state  for  -s'2,670.18,  and  costs  to  the  amount  of  ¥209.90.  Nothing  was  paid,  however, 
for  General  Allen  Wood  introduced  a  bill  into  the  legislature,  which  became  a  law  .May  18,  1861, 
releasing  the  defendants  ffom  all  liability  on  the  judgment. 

The  next  rijiple  on  the  financial  sea  was  caused  by  the  failure  of  Clark,  Shannon,  it  Co.,  in 
1861,  in  whose  hands  W.  S.  Ingersoll,  the  treasurer,  had  deposited  funds  of  the  county  for  safe 
keeping.  [See  biograjthy  of  Mr.  Ingersoll.]  The  treasurer  made  good  the  loss,  and  no  blame  was 
attached  to  him  whatever. 

The  last  financial  trouble  tccurred  in  1878,  when  the  oflice  of  county  treasurer  was  held  by  J. 
C.  Chajiman,  who  was  enjoying  his  fifth  term,  and  in  whom  the  people  placed  so  much  confidence 
that  it  had  been  five  times  a  futile  effort  to  contest  the  office  against  "honest  old  John  Chapman." 
Late  in  the  fall  of  1878  it  was  discovered  that  the  treasurer's  safe  did  not  contain  as  much  cash  as 
tlic  auditor's  books  called  for,  and  an  investigation  was  instituted.  Mr.  Chapman  resigned,  and 
L.  F.  Gate  was  appointed  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  office  until  the  next  election.  An  expert 
was  employed,  and  a  thorough  examination  of  the  books  and  vouchors  revealed  the  fact  that  a 
deficit  of  nearly  eight  thousand  dollars  existed.  Suit  was  brought  by  the  county  for  >:3,'274.38, 
whicli  was  compromised  for  ^2,455.77.  The  state  also  instituted  proceedings  to  recovir  the  sum 
of  M,o65.09,  the  amount  claimed  to  be  due  the  state  treasury,  wiiich  notion  is  still  pending.  This 
affair  was  a  severe  blow  to  Mr.  Chapman  and  his  friends,  and  is  claimed  by  him  to  have  had  its 
origin  in  his  willingness  to  accommodate  the  sheriff',  I.  G.  Horing,  by  crediting  him  with  amounts 
collected  on  taxe.s,  in  order  to  make  the  sheriff's  account  appear  good,  which  sums  had  not  been 
paid  by  the  sheriff'.  .Mlowing  this  to  have  been  tlie  origin  of  the  difficulty,  it  is  certain  that  it  had 
proceeded  f.ar  beyond  tliat  stage  when  discovered. 
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The  dclit  of  Plumas  county  is  directly  chariiealilc  to  the  excellent  roads  that  are  to  be  found 
runnini;- tlirough  it  in  all  directions.  To  build  these  avenues  of  travel  and  commerce,  the  county 
has  spent  vast  sums  of  money,  and  issued  bonds  to  a  large  amount.  The  debt  amounted  in  1875 
to  i5!97,4ll.98,  but  has  since  been  reduced  to  §69,098.58.  No  inconsiderable  item  has  been  the 
••imount  expended  f(ir  bridues  across  the  streams  that  intersect  the  routes  of  travel.  For  tliis  pur- 
pose if!"21,GGl  ha\e  been  expended  in  the  last  two  years  for  the  Taylorville,  Shoo  Fly,  Nelson  Point, 
and  Moliawk  Valley  bridges.  The  bonds  that  have  from  time  to  time  been  placed  upon  the  market 
Wire  issued  by  authority  of  the  legislature  for  the  following  pui'poses:  Under  Act  of  Maixh  31, 
18(30,  for  the  Quincy  and  La  Porte  road,  §20,000,  fifteen  years  at  10  per  cent.;  under  tlie  Act  of 
March  9,  1870,  for  roads  from  Quincy  to  Indian  valley,  Quincy  to  Beckwourth  valley,  and  Indian 
valley  to  Beckwourth,  through  Red  Clover  valley,  §27,000,  ten  years  at  7  per  cent.;  under  Act  of 
January  21,  1876,  to  fund  road  warrants,  §24,850,  ten  years  at  7  per  cent.;  by  the  Quincy  school 
district,  fur  building  school-house,  under  the  Act  of  April  3,  1876,  §4,000,  ten  years  :  under  the  Act 
of  February  1,  1878,  for  redemption  of  La  Porte  and  Quincy  road  bonds,  §10,000,  twenty  years  at 
8  pet  cent.;  under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1881,  to  redeem  bonds,  §30,000,  twenty  years  at  6  per  cent. 
Of  these  bonds  there  are  outstanding  §53,000. 

The  auditor's  report  shows  the  financial  condition  of  the  county  to  be  as  follows,  October  31, 
1881  : 

Bonds  outstanding,  Act  of  January  21,  1876 §23,8.50  00 

Bonds  outstanding,  Act  of  March  3,  1881 30,000  00 

Floating  debt 14,991  00 

Floating  debt  interest ...         257  58 


Total  debt  outstanding. ...,.' §G9,098  58 

Cash  in  funded  debt  fund §4,308  46 

Cash  in  road  fund ♦. . .  58  29 

Cash  in  building  fund 30  34 

Cash  in  hospital  fund 197  13 

Value  of  court-house 10,000  00 

Value  of  jail '. 5,000  00 

Value  of  court-house  lot 3,500  00 

Value  of  hospital 1,000  00 

Value  of  hospital  lot 500  00 

$24,594  22 


Excess  of  liabilities §44,504  36 

One  of  the  means  devised  for  pi-ocuriug  revenue  in  the  infancy  of  the  state  was  the  requiring 
of  licenses  for  transacting  nearly  every  kind  of  business.  From  this  source  alone  Plumas  county 
collected  the  sum  of  $2,510  during  the  eight  months  of  its  existence  in  1854.  As  a  matter  of 
interest,  we  give  the  names,  residences,  and  occupations  of  the  business  men  who  procured  licenses 
in  1854: 

H.  J.  Bradley  &  Co Quincy Tavern. 

John  Curiielison Elizabethtown Tavern. 

John  Mulrony Soda  Bar Dram-shop. 
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S.  Aldridge  &  Co Nelson  cveek Merchandise,  dram-shop. 

Georrje  W.  Robison Elizahethtown    Bowling-allev. 

James  F.  Ray  &  Co Elizabethtown Grocery. 

Kingsland  &  Co Marion  Flat   Grocery,  merchandise. 

Albert  Fitts Fitts'  hotel Tavern. 

John  Dickson  &  Co Blackhawk Grocery. 

E.  Ferry Blackhawk   Grocery. 

Mather  &  Co Elizabethtown    Grocery,  merchandise. 

Joseph  G.  Cremonia Indian  Bar Grocery. 

Love  &  Every Junction  Bar (Jrocery. 

O'Ferrall  &  Winzel Indian  Bar Merchandise. 

Jones  &  Co Rich  Bar Merchandise,  grocery. 

Nicholas  Mathis Rich  Bar Grocery. 

John  F.  O'Keill O'Neill  ranch    . Merchandise. 

Trough  ton  &  Sprigg Rush  creek   Merchandise,  grocery. 

Long,  Haffley,  &  Co.     Rush  creek Merchandise,  liquor. 

M.  M.  Brown Merchandise,  dram-shop. 

H.  J.  Mears Peddler. 

Licensis  &  Ellis Merchandise,  grocery. 

R.  H.  Fairchild  &  Co Buck's  Ranch Merchandise,  grocery. 

McGee  &  Waite Onion  valley Merchandise. 

Friend  &  Co .lamison Merchandise. 

Christopher  Porter Rich  Bar Butcher. 

Jolin  S.  Root  &  Co Nelson  creek * Merchandise,  grocery. 

Jolin  W.  Thompson  &  Co Nelson  Point Merchandise,  tavern. 

James  C.  Sherwin Nelson  Point Merchandise,  grocery. 

S.  llarjier Merchandise,  grocery. 

Clark,  Wagner,  &  Co Eagle  Ranch  and  Rich  Bar   ......  Merchandise,  grocery. 

James  L.  McGinness Twelve-mile  Bar Merchandise. 

Seth  Bardell Twelve-mile  Bar Merchandise,  grocery. 

Jobe  T.  Ta\lor Indian  valley Tavern,  merchandise. 

Meyerwitz  &  Ward Indian  valley Tavern. 

E.  W.  Judkins  &  Co American  valley .    .Tavern,  merchandise. 

Wallech,  Cole,  &  Co North  fork Merchandise. 

Orlando  Fuller Spanisli  Ranch    Tavern,  merchandise. 

W.  S.  Dean Meadow  Valley  Ranch Tavern,  butcher,  merchandise. 

John  S.  Ross Elizabethtown Butcher. 

Elliott  &  Co Kingsbury  ferry Grocery. 

John  H.  Bradley  &  Co Mountain  House Grocery. 

Pierson,  Overton,  it  Co Middle  fork Grocery. 

Charles  Davis Indian  Bar Tavern. 

F.  B.  Smith   Hopkins  creek Merchandise,  liquor, 

J.  W.  Hard  wick Eagle  gulch Liquor. 

Holliday  &  Co Rich  gulch Jlerchandise. 

D.  O.   Balconi Merchandise,  li(juor. 
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1).  \V.  Hambly    Nelson  creek Liquor. 

Main,  McDonald,  &  Co Independence  Bar Merchandise,  liijuor. 

Myers  &  Co Independence  Bar Liciuor. 

Mauglian  &  Co Hopkins  creek Merchandise,  lii|U()r. 

Jolin  McBeth Meeker's  Flat Merchandise,  liiiuor. 

Cliarles  Chapelaiu    Smith  Bar Merchandise,  li<iuor. 

Araasa  Hoyt Merchandise,  liquor. 

.N[argir<'t  Hanson Liquor. 

A.  J.  Welden Kichmoiid  Kill    Merchandise,  liquor. 

H.  M.  Tully Merchandise,  liiiuor. 

John  Fielding   Smith   Bar Merchandise,  li(|uor. 

George  Davis   Onion  valley Merchandise,  licjuor. 

A.  Burnet Onion  valley Merchandise,  liquor. 

Gentry  tt  Banks Poorraan's  creek Li([Uor. 

Turner  it  Kelley Hopkins  creek Merchandise. 

George  Martin Martin's  Ranch Li()Uor. 

William  Zimberman    Nelson  Point Liijuor,  merchandise. 

Asa  Kinney Hopkins  creek Liquor. 

Beckwourth  «fc  Co Beckwourth  Eanch Li(iuor. 

Blood  &  Shannon Elizabethtown   Merchandise. 

Tipton  cfc  Lloyd Elizabethtown Merchandise. 

R.  S.  Flournoy,  &  Co Elizabethtown Grocery. 

J.  H.  Ho\ick  it  Co Quincy Grocery. 

Bath,  Powers,  it  Co Nelson  Point Bowling-alley. 

J.  P.  Bulware Onion  valley Merchandise,  li(|Uor. 

John  Compton Rich  Bar   Licjuor,  merchandise. 

John  Coburn Elizabethtown    Liquor. 

D.  J.  Gloyd  &  Co Elizabethtown • Merchandise. 

McManus  it  Co Elizabethtown Liquor. 

Smith  &  Parsons    Hopkins  creek Merchandise. 

W.  W.  Parker Nelson  Point Merchandise,  liquor. 

E.  Whiting American  House Li(iuor. 

Samuel  A.  Russell Quincy i Livery. 

R.  E.  Garland Quincy Livery. 

Lewis  cfc  Ellis   Independence  Bar Liquors. 

0.  Madden  &  Co Half-way  House Liquor,  merchandise. 

Richard  Thompson Spanish  Ranch    Merchandise. 

Levy  McCoy Meadow  valley Licjuor. 

Frank  Everts  &  Co Nelson  Point Bank. 

Tiiomas  Massey Butterfly  Kanch Liquor. 

W.  D.  Hudson Elizabethtown Liquor. 

Caleb  Holliday Rich  gulch Merchandise. 

1.  E.  Scott Indian  valley Liijuor. 

F.  D.  Robinson   Elizabethtown Liquor. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  assessed  valuation  of  property  in  the  county  for  each  year  since 
the  organization  of  the  county,  and  the  amount  of  taxes  levied: 


Assessed  Valuation.  Taxes  Levied. 

1854 $311,003  00 

1855 86,162  00 

1856 9,381  00 

1857 1,333,008  00  20,004  00 

1858 1,072,920  00  18,672  00 

1859 783,487  00  14,102  00 

1860 906,418  00  16,315  00 

1861 723,036  00  13,014  00 

1862 1,054,059  00  20,764  00 

1863 1 ,202,487  00  28,860  00 

1864 943,812  00  24,916  00 

1865 1,085,934  00  27,691  00 

1866  1,183,612  00  26,394  00 

1867 1,267,885  00  27,893  00 


Assessed  Valuation.  Taxes  Levied. 

1868 81,485,520  00  §35,694  no 

1869 1,197.775  00  27,815  00 

1870 1,2(19,600  00  28,184  00 

1871 1,515,663  00  47,205  00 

1872 1,989,440  00  49,737  On 

1873  1,799,112  00  53,973  00 

1874 1,421,900  00  42,636  00 

1875 1,735,981  00  48,607  00 

1876  1,980,877  00  50,512  36 

1877 2,040,966  00  51,034  26 

1878 2,115,267  00  50,766  41 

1879 1,920,249  00  46,881  33 

1880 2,099,275  00  59,204  75 

1881 2,205,549  00  56,905  09 


HISTORICAL    REMINISCENCES. 

From  tlie  many  anecdotes  that  are  related,  and  historical  incidents  that  have  occurred  in  the 
county,  we  have  arranged  the  most  important  in  the  following  pages,  in  the  order  of  their  antiiiuity. 
These  stories  show  the  real  life  of  the  people,  and  vacillate  from  grave  to  gay,  from  Cumcdy  to 
tragedy.  They  embrace  the  criminal  annals,  the  legal  and  illegal  punishments,  as  well  as  those 
other  incidents  that  serve  to  make  up  a  county's  history.  To  many  this  will  be  the  most  interesting 
portion  of  the  volume. 

THE   RICII-BAR   PAINTING. 

On  another  page  will  be  found  a  copy  of  an  old  oil  painting  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Whiting.  It  rei)resents  Rich  bar,  on  the  middle  fork  of  Feather  river,  in  the  summer  of  1851.  The 
painting  was  made  by  Thomas  C.  Moore,  of  IIar[)er's  Ferry,  Virginia,  a  pioneer  of  1849.  At  the 
time  it  was  executed  the  artist  was  mining  on  the  river  near  by,  in  company  with  Mr.  Whiting  and 
others.  As  shown  by  the  picture,  a  flume  is  constructed,  carrying  all  the  water  of  the  stream,  the 
river  bed  being  drained  in  this  manner  to  l)e  worked  by  the  miners  with  the  occasional  use  of  a 
rude  hand  pumji.  Near  the  lower  end  of  the  flume  is  seen  a  building,  used  as  a  trading-post.  The 
other  buildings  are  the  camping  places  of  the  miners.  Claims  were  forty  feet  square  on  the  bar, 
and  the  river  bed  and  bar  were  both  exceedingly  rich. 


EARLY  JUSTICE   IN   PLUMAS   COUNTY. 

During  the  four  years  that  Plumas  was  attached  to  Butte  county,  there  was  no  court  of  justice 
in  this  section,  except  the  migratorj-  court  of  Squire  Bonner,  an  individual  whose  peculiarities  will 
be  related  a  few  paragraphs  below.  For  ordinary  cases  of  disagreement,  the  miners  had  a  rapid 
and  satisfactory  way  of  adjusting  affairs,  that  admitted  of  no  ai)peal,  and  was  concurred  in  by  all. 
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The  miners'  court  was  an  institution  much  venerated  and  respected  by  the  liw-abiding  "old- 
seekers,  and  as  deeply  feared  by  tiio  wrong-doer.  Occasionally  mistakes  were  made  in  the  sum- 
innry  manner  with  which  they  dealt  out  justice  to  offenders,  and  it  frequently — nay,  generally — 
lKi])]HM)ed  that  the  punishment  inflicted  bore  but  faint  resemblance  to  the  penalties  borne  upon  the 
statute  book.  Law,  as  administered  in  court---,  was  but  little  regarded  ;  but  to  do  even  and  exact 
justice  was  the  aim  and  generally  the  result  of  the  proceedings  in  a  miners'  court.  When  any  dis- 
pute occurrel  between  rival  claimants  to  a  piece  of  ground,  when  any  one  complained  of  a  wrong 
of  any  kiii<l  done  him,  when  robbery  had  been  committed  or  a  murder  perpetrated,  the  ])eo[)le  were 
called  upon  to  assemble.  They  generally  met  on  Sunday,  in  and  around  some  trader's  cabin,  or 
the  most  commodious  saloon  in  the  camj);  and  began  proceedings  by  the  election  of  a  chairman,  or 
judge,  whichever  was  required  by  the  nature  of  the  business  in  hand,  and  a  clerk.  If  it  was  a  crim- 
inal case,  a  sheriff,  jury,  and  two  attorneys,  one  to  prosecute  and  one  to  defend,  were  also  selected. 
Witnesses  were  sworn  and  interrogated,  the  jury  deliberated  and  decided,  the  judge  directed  the 
sheriff  to  execute  the  verdict,  and  that  offici.al  did  it  to  the  very  letter  and  spirit.  If  the  business 
to  be  attended  to  was  simjily  the  adjustment  of  disputed  claims,  the  matter  was  treated  coolly  and 
disi)assionatelj%  and  from  the  decision  of  the  meeting  there  was  no  appeal.  In  nearly  every  min- 
ing camp  such  assemblages  as  these  occurred,  and  it  is  the  boast  of  the  participants  that  justice  was 
more  certain  and  expeditious  under  that  system  than  it  lias  been  since  it  began  traveling  in  the 
regular  avenues  of  the  law.     A  few  instances  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  method  of  pioneer  courts. 

In  the  spring  of  1851  Mr.  F.  B.  Whiting  was  elected  mining.recorder  by  the  miners  on  Rich 
b.-ir,  middle  fork,  and  was  allowed  by  tlu'  laws  of  the  district  the  sum  of  one  dollar  for  each  claim  he 
recorded.  Tlic  question  soon  arose  whether  he  was  to  be  allowed  one  dollar  for  each  claim  of  200 
feet  allowed  by  the  laws,  or  only  that  sum  for  the  notice  of  a  dozen  men  associating  together  as  a 
company,  and  recording  a  dozen  claims  at  once.  A  miners' meeting  was  called  to  pass  upon  tiie 
point.  Mr.  Whiting  presented  his  argument,  .'iiid  a  plea  in  favor  of  uniting  claims  in  one  notice  was 
made  by  a  lawyei-  named  Polk.  The  matter  was  then  submitted  to  a  vote  by  the  whole  meeting, 
and  was  decided  in  favor  of  paying  one  dollar  for  the  claim  of  each  indiviilual.  Mr.  Whiting 
enjoyed  his  triumph,  and  says  that  the  perquisites  of  the  office  only  supplied  him  with  enough 
money  to  set  the  ten-jiins  rolling  occasionally,  and  to  treat  his  friends. 

At  Rocky  bar,  in  1852,  one  Granison  McCubban  kept  a  boarding-house  for  the  entertainment 
of  miners  working  on  the  bar.  Aiding  him  in  ministering  to  the  wants  of  his  numerous  patrons 
were  a  man  and  wife,  who  one  day  called  for  a  cash  settlement  from  their  employer,  and  were 
refuse<l.  They  immediately  made  complaint,  and  a  meeting  was  called  to  investigate  the  affair. 
A  complete  court  was  organized,  including  a  sheriff,  and  the  case  was  presented  to  the  jury  by  the 
ilefrauded  couple.  Now  the  sheriff  was  a  z  'alous  officer,  and  was  not  content  with  simply  serving 
the  process  of  the  court,  and  waiting  to  enforce  judgment.  He  kept  his  official  eye  well  o|  en,  and 
espied  the  defendant  suspiciously  engaged  .-niiong  the  brush  on  the  side  of  the  mountain.  He  kept 
his  counsel,  and  abided  the  result  of  the  trial.  A  verdict  of  seventy-tive  dollars  was  soon  rendered 
in  favor  of  the  plaintiffs,  but  the  defendant  asserted  that  he  had  no  money.  Now  was  the  time 
for  the  vigil.mt  sheriff  to  prove  himself  equal  to  the  emergency.  He  stalked  uj)  the  hill,  examined 
the  place  where  he  had  previou,sly  observed  the  defendant,  and  found  a  (piantity  of  dust.  From 
this  the  damages  were  paid  the  plaintiffs,  as  well  as  ten  dollars  to  the  sheriff  for  his  services,  and 
all  were  happy,  save  the  defeated  and  discomfited  McCubban. 
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THE    PEREGRINATING    JUSTICE. 

Aiming  tlic  enrly  institutions  of  the  (county  was  tlie  migratory  c.  urt  of  his  lionor  Si|uire  Bon- 
ner. In  the  su'i  nier  of  1852  Thomas  D.  Bonner  was  elected  justice  of  the  pe.ice  in  Quartz  town- 
sliiji.  He  was  not  the  only  justice  in  the  Plum.is  section  of  Butte  county,  as  is  generally  supposed 
and  tri'(|uently  ■•isserted,  for  the  records  of  Butte  county  show  that  Edwin  Fitch  in  18')1,  J.  B. 
McGee  in  1852,  and  William  Robertson  in  1853,  ijualified  as  justices  of  Quartz  township,  and  S.  S. 
Ilorton,  Samuel  Carpenter,  D.  F.  H.  Dow,  Lewis  Stark,  and  H.  M.  Gazley  for  Mineral  townshij) 
during  the  same  period.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Bunncr  seems  to  have  been  the  only  one  who  maile 
any  effort  of  consetpience  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  ottice.  Justice,  in  his  li:mds,  was  not 
merely  a  blind  goddess,  with  balances  and  sword,  standing  by  her  altar,  reacly  to  hear  the  plaints  of 
tlic  afflicted.  Far  from  it.  Slie  was  rather  a  lynx-eyed  detective;  or,  more  pro|ieily,  a  knight- 
errant,  going  from  ]ilacc  to  phice  seeking  for  an  opjiortunity  to  apply  the  balances  and  u^e  the 
sword.  Realizing  that  but  little  business  would  come  to  him  at  Holmes's  Hole,  on  Rush  creek, 
where  he  resided,  Si)uir.-  Bonner  put  his  "justice  shop"  on  wheels,  metaphorically  s]ieaking,  and 
traveled  from  eamji  to  camp  in  search  of  controversies  upon  which  to  adjudicate  and  collect  the 
necessary  fees.  Upon  all  such  journeys  he  was  accompanied  and  fortified  by  a  book,  commonly 
sui)]>osed  to  be  a  law  book  of  some  kind,  which  served  not  only  as  a  badge  of  authority,  but  a  book 
of  reference  and  a  convenient  substitute  for  the  holy  scriptures  u])on  which  to  swear  witnesses. 
Thus  e(piipped,  he  made  his  appearance  one  day  at  Nelson  Point,  and  announced  himself  as  jire- 
pared  to  deal  out  justice  with  a  liberal  hand  to  all  who  felt  called  upon  to  indulge  in  the 
commodity.  There  appeared  before  his  honor  one  Ransmire,  who  sued  for  a  writ  of  restitution 
and  *;500  damages  against  a  certain  party  who  held  adverse  jiossession  of  a  mining  claim  to  which 
he  felt  himself  entitled.  The  suit  was  commenced,  and  created  much  dissatisfaction  among  the 
miners,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  adjust  all  difficulties,  and  looked  upon  the  invasion  of  a 
migratory  justice  with  an  unfriendly  eye.  Let  it  be  remarked  that  it  was  one  of  the  inflexible 
rules  of  Bonner's  court  that  tlie  fees  must  be  paid.  That  was  what  he  held  court  for,  he  said,  and 
unless  the  costs  of  court  were  promptly  liquidated,  there  was  no  joy  in  life  for  the  worthy  justice. 
It  was  customary  for  him  to  decide  against  the  ])art y  whom  he  thought  was  the  best  able  to  pay 
the  costs.  Good  business  ])rinci]>les  wotild  not  ]>ermit  him  to  do  otherwise.  Another  rule  of  his 
court  was  to  allow  no  witness  to  testify  until  he  had  exhibited  his  poll-tax  receipt ;  and  at  one  time, 
on  Rich  liar,  mi<hlle  fork,  he  made  Aaron  Winters  and  several  others  weigh  out  three  dollars  in 
dust,  and  pay  it  to  him  for  thiir  ]ioll  tax,  before  he  would  jiermit  them  to  go  u])on  the  stand  to  give 
testimony.  But  to  return  to  the  case  in  hand.  As  tlie  trial  progi-essed,  his  honor  began  to  feel 
une.asy  about  the  costs.  The  plaintiff  had  nothing,  and  so  the  acute  justice  had  already  determined 
to  decide  in  his  favor,  and  thus  throw  the  costs  upon  the  defendant,  but  he  feared  he  would  be 
unable  to  collect  tliem.  He  therefore  made  an  order  that  the  defendant  be  required  to  give  bonds 
for  costs  of  suit,  and  five  hundred  dollars  damages,  so  that  a  decision  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff  would  be 
sure  to  gain  this  moilern  Solomon  his  coveted  fees.  The  defendant  was  not  overan.xious  to  have  the 
trial  proceed,  and  refused  to  give  the  required  sureties.  Quite  an  indignant  crowd  had  assembled 
to  witness  the  contest,  and  when  the  mandate  for  bonds  was  issued  they  became  doubly  indignant. 
A  meeting  was  at  once  called,  and  a  committee  ap|  ointed  to  wait  upon  the  dignified  justice,  and 
request  him  to  adjourn  his  court  sine  (lie.  1he  momliers  of  the  committee,  J.  H.  Whitlock,  Dr 
Vaughan,  J.  Bass,  Dr.  Lewis,  and  Mr.  Walker,  walked  into  the  court-room,  and  the  sjiokesman  thus 
addressed  the  court : 
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"  May  it  please  your  honor,  I  have  been  instructed  by  the  people  of  the  state  to  say  to  you 
that  we  can  find  no  precedent  in  law  where  the  defendant  in  a  civil  suit  can  be  compelled  to  give 
security  eitlier  for  costs  or  damages  in  advance  of  judgment." 

"  Wliom  do  you  represent  in  tliis  case,  sir?" 

"  I  represent  the  people." 

"  The  people  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  case.  My  ruling  must  be  complied  with,  or  the 
parties  will  be  bound  over  in  contempt  of  this  court." 

"If  this  court  chooses  to  place  itself  in  contempt  of  the  people,"  answered  the  spokesman,  "it 
must  take  the  consequences.  In  the  name  of  the  people,  I  now  command  you  to  adjourn  this  court, 
and  not  convene  it  again." 

It  was  now  supper-time,  and  the  worthy  justice  adjourned  court  till  ten  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing; but  before  the  hour  arrived  he  was  seen  ascending  the  mountain,  his  legs  dangling  on  either 
side  of  a  patient  pack-mule.  He  had  a  seat  of  justice  in  Onion  valley,  many  feet  higher  iti  the  air 
than  the  river,  which  he  called  his  higher  court,  where  he  sat  to  hear  appeals  from  his  decisions  in 
liis  lower  courts.  Here  he  continued  the  case  without  the  presence  of  the  defendant,  and  gave 
judgment,  being  unable  to  either  enforce  the  judgment  or  collect  the  desired  costs.  At  another 
time,  he  undertook  to  hold  court  at  Rocky  bar,  but  was  compelled  to  hastily  adjourn  proceedings 
to  his  higher  court  in  Onion  valley. 

He  sent  his  constable,  Tom  Schooley,  to  Rich  bar  in  1852,  to  serve  a  summons  and  attachment 
on  a  certain  miner.  When  Schooley  found  the  defendant  in  the  suit,  he  made  known  his  business 
and  read  his  papers.  The  defendant  was  surrounded  by  a  number  of  fellow-miners,  who  one  and 
all  laid  down  their  implements,  and  listened  to  the  reading.  "When  this  was  done,  they  told  the 
constable,  in  the  expressive  language  of  the  miners,  to  "  git,"  to  climb  the  hill  without  delay. 
After  some  hesitaiiou  he  accepted  the  advice,  but  happening  to  drop  some  offensive  remark,  the 
sovereigns  started  after  him  with  sticks  and  stones,  and  it  is  asserted  that  the  best  time  ever  made  up 
Rich  bar  hill  was  made  by  Toa;  Schooley  that  day.  This  valiant  constable  was  afterwards  hanged 
at  Victoria  for  mnrder.  Squire  Bonner's  ofiicial  career  was  brought  to  an  end  upon  the  organiza- 
tion of  Plumas  county.  He  wrote  a  history  of  the  life  of  James  Beckwourth  (spoken  of  in  the 
history  of" Sierra  valley),  and  soon  after  left  for  more  congenial  scenes. 

THE   SLATE-CREEK  TRAGEDY. 

In  the  early  spring  of  18.52  there  stood  near  the  head  of  Slate  creek,  just  soutli  of  the  line 
dividing  Plumas  and  Sierra  counties,  a  public  house,  kept  by  a  Mr.  Dunbar.  There  the  weary 
traveler  coidd  find  a  night's  lodging,  sometliing  to  eat,  and  a  drink  of  the  ardent.  Transient 
sojourners  were  the  only  class  accommodated  at  the  place.  Within  a  few  miles  were  the  mining 
camps  of  C'handlerville,  Port  Wine,  Canyon  creek,  Hopkins'  creek.  Sears'  diggings.  Onion  valley, 
and  several  others.  Dunbar  liad  no  family,  the  only  attache  of  the  premises  besides  liimself  being 
liis  cook,  Fillmore.  One  day  when  Dunbar  was  absent,  inquiry  was  made  of  his  whereabouts,  and 
Fillmore  re|)lied  that  he  had  gone  below  to  buy  goods.  Several  weeks  elapsed,  but  Dunbar  did 
not  return.  In  the  mean  time  the  cook  carried  on  the  business,  and  finally  closed  tlie  house  and 
went  to  San  Francisco.  The  suspicions  of  the  communfty  as  to  the  probable  fate  of  Dunbar  were 
aroused,  and  steps  were  taken  to  have  Fillmore  arrested  and  brought  back.  Upon  his  arrival  he 
was  examined  before  a  justice  at  (iibsonville  ;  but  no  criminating  evidence  being  adduced,  he  was 
discharged.  He  then  took  up  his  residence  at  Dunbar's  house.  The  snow  at  this  time,  the  first  of 
21 
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May,  was  still  quite  deej).  A  guest  at  the  house  one  day  took  his  gun  to  shoot  some  wolves,  and 
started  across  the  corral  after  them.  In  passing  ihrougli,  the  snow,  he  stepjied  upon  some  bare 
ground,  which  gi.ve  way  bereatli  liini.  An  examination  of  the  spot  revealed  the  dead  body  of  a 
man  wrapped  in  a  tent-sheet.  He  immediately  made  known  his  discovery,  and  the  body  was 
identified  as  that  of  the  missing  Dunbar.  The  news  spread  rapidly,  and  an  intense  excitement 
prevailed.  Several  hundred  miners  gathered  at  Dunbar' ;>,  a  miners'  meeting  was  organized,  a 
judge  elected,  clerk  appointed,  and  twelve  jurors  chosen  for  the  trial  of  Fillmore.  Among  the 
many  points  of  evidence  brought  out  against  the  cook  was  the  testimony  given  by  a  young  man, 
who  stated  that  he  asked  for  work  of  Fillmore,  and  was  told  that  he  could  cut  down  a  tree  that 
stood  near  the  house,  providing  he  could  fall  it  in  a  certain  direction,  pointing  to  the  spot  where 
Dunbar  was  buried.  The  immense  bi-anches  of  the  tree  would  have  covered  the  grave ;  but  the 
young  man  declined  to  do  the  work,  as  he  was  no  axman.  Fillmore  was  found  guilty  of  murder, 
and  sentenced  to  be  hung.  The  frightened  man  volunteered  a  confession,  in  which  he  accused 
Harry  Miller  and  Tom  Parks  of  being  the  real  murderers,  and  that  the  act  was  committed  in  his 
presence,  he  having  had  no  hand  in  the  affair,  other  than  in  the  secretion  of  the  body.  Miller  and 
Parks  were  summoned,  and  tried  before  the  court.  Miller  was  an  intelligent,  fluent  man,  and  made 
an  eloquent  appeal  in  his  own  beJialf.  But  the  chain  of  circumstance  was  found  complete,  and  the 
jury,  after  fifteen  minutes'  deliberation,  found  a  verdict  of  murder  in  the  first  degree.  A  general 
vote  was  taken  on  the  nature  of  the  punishment  to  be  administered,  and  the  decision  was  unani- 
mous in  favor  of  hanging.  The  judge  then  pronounced  the  sentence,  and  with  the  customary 
promptness  of  such  tribunals,  it  was  immediately  executed.  The  doomed  men  were  marched  up  the 
hill ;  and  on  reaching  the  first  tree  suitable  for  a  gallows,  Fillmore  was  strung  up  !iy  the  neck. 
Proceeding  farther,  another  tree  was  reached,  and  there  Parks  was  hung.  The  last  prisoner, 
Miller,  was  halted  beneath  another  tree,  and  there,  .as  before,  an  opportunity  was  afforded  the 
criminal  to  reveal  his  crime.  He  made  a  last  eloquent  appeal  to  be  spared,  but  was  quickly  raised 
from  the  earth,  as  the  others  had  been.  Some  one  called  out:  "Let  him  down;  he  may  confess." 
Instantly  twenty  pistols  were   drawn   by  the  miners;   and  with  terrible  earnestness   the   avenging 

spirits  shouted:   "Let  him  hang,  d n  him;   let  him  hang  like  a  dog.     The  man  who  lowers 

Miller  dies  with  him."  Nobody  cared  to  do  it.  The  bodies  remained  hanging  until -the  next 
morning,  when  a  committee  returned  and  interred  them  near  the  places  where  they  had  atnned  for 
their  crimes.  The  subsequent  developments  never  tended  in  the  slightest  degree  to  vindicate  the 
characters  of  the  victims. 

THE   GILSON-WILSON  TRAGEDY. 

Sometime  in  the  fall  of  1853,  a  man  named  Gilson  was  keeping  a  boarding-house  on  Nelson 
creek,  at  a  point  called  Henpeck  flat,  in  which  occupation  he  was  ably  seconded  by  the  exertions  of 
his  wife.  Women  were  a  raru  avis  in  the  mountain  mining  camps  at  that  lime,  and  were  the 
object  of  a  great  deal  of  attention  and  admiration  from  the  crowds  of  the  sterner  sex  who  had  so 
long  been  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  their  society.  Henpeck  flat  was  no  exception  to  this  rule ; 
but  be  it  remarked,  that  the  utmost  respect  and  propriety  pervaded  the  feelings  and  actions  of  the 
boarders  who  sat  about  Mrs.  Gilson's  bountiful  table  towards  the  lady  who  jilaccd  the  i)roducts  of 
her  culinary  skill  before  them.  There  was  one  black  sheep  in  the  flock,  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Wilson,  whose  wiles  and  blandishments  so  worked  upon  the  feelings  of  the  lady  that  she  left  the 
house  and  committed  herself  to  the  care  of  the  faithless  boarder,  and  lodged  no  more  under  her 
husband's  roof.     This  proceeding  was  not  calculated  to  inspire  peaceable  feelings  in  the  breast  of 
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the  wronged  husbnnd  ;  and  a  few  days  later  his  wrath  was  excited  to  fever  heat  by  seeing  through 
the  window  of  a  neighbor's  house  the  faithless  wife  and  her  seducer  sitting  together  on  a  sofa. 
Taking  liis  ])istol,  the  outraged  husband  walked  up  to  the  window  and  fired  from  the  outside, 
inflicting  a  wound  upon  the  man  witliin,  which  was  supposed  to  be  mortal,  but  from  which  tiie 
man  finally  recovered.  A  dozen  of  Mr.  Gilson's  boarders  were  witnesses  of  tlie  act,  but  made  no 
effort  to  ])revent  it.  A  tremendous  excitement  soon  spread  up  and  down  the  creek,  and  a  miners' 
meeting  was  called,  attended  by  nearly  a  thousand  men,  Gilson  being  held  in  custody.  It  « as 
decided  to  try  the  ]prisonei- ;  and  a  jury  of  twelve  nu'ii  was  selected,  a  iii.in  named  Clounie 
appoint! d  judge,  and  Cliarles  Wiiitlock,  clerk.  The  prosecution  was  conducted  by  William  White, 
and  the  defense  by  Major  James  II.  Whitlock,  now  postmaster  at  Quincy.  The  trial  continued  for 
three  days;  and  at  its  conclusion  Gilson  was  acquitted,  <m  the  ground  that  he  had  but  given  Wilson 
his  just  deserts.  The  verdict  failed  to  inspire  Wilson  with  confidence  in  his  future  security,  and 
as  soon  as  he  recovered  from  his  wound  he  made  a  hasty  departure  for  a  more  salubrious  clime 
-Mrs.  Gilson  was  from  Michigan  ;  ami  friends  of  the  family  induced  her  to  return  liome,  her  husband 
furnishing  the  requisite  means.  They  were  afterwards  reconciled,  and  are  now  living  together  in 
conjugal  felicity. 

THE   LEGGETT-MORRISON  DUEL. 

The  mode  of  vindicating  wounded  honor  liy  a  formal  combat  wnth  deadly  weapons  has  happily 
gone  out  of  fashion ;  and  the  chalknger,  instead  of  exciting  admiration  among  his  sex  for  his 
l>ravery  and  high  spirit,  must  eii<lure  jeers  and  ridicule,  and  is  looked  upon  as  a  crank  or  a  fool. 
Dueling  is  a  relic  of  chivalry,  and  was  formerly  resorted  to  upon  the  slightest  provocation  from 
one  gentleman  to  another,  encounters  happening  between  parties  who  had  not  the  least  enmity  for 
eacli  other.  Though  the  practice  had  generally  grown  obsolete  throughout  civilized  countries  at 
the  time  California  was  settled  up,  yet  it  obtained  considerably  in  this  part  of  the  country  because 
of  the  heterogeneousness  of  the  chai-acters  that  made  the  population  of  the  coast.  In  many  cases 
the  result  was  a  harmless  meeting  of  the  combatants,  an  exchange  of  shots  from  bulletless  jiistols 
carefully  prepared  against  accidents  by  prudent  seconds,  and  an  amicable  settlement  of  difficulties 
by  handshaking  alter  the  bloodless  affray.  But  all  the  duels  fought  in  C.ilifornia  were  not  so 
pleasant  and  peaceable,  the  unfortunate  affairs  of  Gilbert  and  Senator  Broderick  being  notable 
exce]itions  to  the  rule.  Plumas  county  can  also  numlicr  one  encounter  of  the  kind  that  was  not 
unattended  with  bloodshed  and  death.  It  occurred  in  the  month  of  August,  1852.  Some  difliculty 
between  William  Leggett  and  John  .Morrison,  both  Englishmen,  resulted  in  a  challenge  being  sent 
by  the  former,  which  was  accepted.  The  seconds  were  Horace  Buckland  and  Washington  Justice. 
The  scene  of  the  combat  was  at  the  head  of  Missouri  bar,  on  the  east  brancli  of  Feather  river,  and 
the  weapons  selected  were  Colts"  revolvers.  The  duel  was  fought  in  the  presence  of  several 
hundred  spectators.  Three  shots  were  exchanged.  At  the  last,  Leggett  fell,  mortally  wounded, 
and  soon  expired.     His  body  was  buried  on  the  spot  where  it  fell. 

LYNCHING   OF  THE  NEGRO  JOSHUA. 

A  negro  by  the  name  of  Joshua  suffered  the  extreme  penalty  of  Judge  Lynch's  <-ourt,  on  Rich 
bar,  in  Jidy,  1852.  Tiie  circumstances  that  led  to  the  infliction  of  capital  punishment  are  related 
as  follows  :  On  the  trail  leading  from  Buck's  ranch  to  Smith  bar,  and  other  points  on  the  river, 
was  a  public  house  owned  and  kept  by  a  Mr.  Bacon.     He  employed  tlie  negro  Joshua  to  attend  to 
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tlie  culinary  matters  of  the  house.  Bacon  had  formerly  mined  on  the  cast  branch,  and  had  accum- 
ulated quite  a  number  of  valuable  s])ccimeiis  of  gold.  He  made  no  secret  of  the  fact,  having  shown 
the  articles  to  different  persons,  the  knowledge  of  his  possession  being  held  also  by  his  cook,  as  was 
shown  by  subsequent  events.  One  morning  in  .Inly  a  stranger  made  his  appearance  on  the  river, 
coming  by  the  trail  froTu  Buck's  ranch,  and  brought  intelligence  that  was  startling  indeed  to  tlie 
miners  there.  He  stated  that  on  his  way  thither  lie  had  stop]>ed  at  Bacon's  vancli  to  rest  ancl 
refresh  himself.  He  had  found  no  one  in  the  house;  the  tabic  was  prepared  as  though  for  break- 
fast, but  the  viands  were  untoucheil.  Upon  e.v'aniiuing  the  ]ireiMises  he  found  in  the  bushes  near 
by  the  body  of  a  dead  man,  his  description  answering  for  that  of  Bacon.  The  stranger,  being 
further  questioned,  said  that  he  had  met,  below  Buck's  ranch,  a  negro  man  going  down  the  road. 
Suspicion  at  once  fastened  upon  Joshua,  the  cook,  as  the  guilty  party,  and  the  camp  wa.s  immedi- 
ately in  a  furore  of  e.vcitemeut.  At  a  miners'  meeting,  R.  E.  Garland,  Johnson  Ford,  and  Frank 
Walker  were  selected  as  a  committee  to  go  in  (pursuit  of  the  munlerer.  This  same  committee  also 
had  another  job  on  its  hands.  The  day  before,  a  Mexican  named  Domingo  had  fatallj-  stabbed  a 
miner,  Tom  Summers,  at  Indian  bar,  and  fled.  In  those  days  collisions  between  Americans  and 
Mexicans  were  of  frequent  occurrence,  every  Saturday  night  that  camp  being  tlie  scene  of  more  or 
less  shooting  and  stabbing.  This  committee  was  in  pursuit  of  Domingo,  and,  invested  with  its 
double  mission,  journeyed  to  the  south.  Joshua  was  closely  pursued,  and  finally  overtaken  at  Sac- 
ramento. The  last  bell  of  the  San  Francisco  boat  was  ringing,  and  it  was  about  leaving,  when  the 
committee  stepped  aboard.  A  hasty  search  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  Joshua  in  the  cook's  room, 
exhil>iting  to  the  functionary  of  that  department  some  very  fine  gold  specimens.  He  was  hurriedly 
taken  from  the  vessel,  placed  in  a  carriage,  brought  to  Marysville,  aiid  from  there  conveyed  u]>  the 
river  to  Rich  bar.  An  immense  assembly  of  miners  had  congregated,  and  a  more  excited  crowd 
could  hanlly  be  imagined  than  that  to  which  the  fate  of  Joshua  was  about  to  be  intrusted.  During 
his  trip  from  Sacramento  he  had  maintained  a  dogged  silence,  without  evincing  the  least  fear  or 
trepidation,  and  his  courage  did  not  desert  him  now  as  the  end  of  liis  career  was  fast  approaching. 
The  crowd  proceeded  to  organize  a  miners'  court.  Old  Captain  Kilcannon  was  selected  for  judge, 
and  Rat  Smith  was  appointed  to  the  temporary  oflice  of  the  shrievalty,  and  instructed  to  summon 
.1  jury  of  twelve  men,  good  and  true.  John  R.  Buckbee  became  the  ]irosecuting  attorney,  and  a 
very  talented  young  man.  Mat  Powell  (a  brother  of  the  celebrated  artist),  undertook  the  i-ausu  of 
the  prisoner.  The  court  was  convened  in  a  large  saloon,  called  the  El  Dorado,  and  the  proceedings 
were  conducted  in  a  very  orderly  manner.  The  jury  being  empanneled  in  due  form,  the  counsel 
for  the  people  presented  his  case  in  a  very  clear  and  dispassionate  manner,  .'ifter  which  the  counsel 
for  the  prisoner  arose  and  stated  his  inability  to  offer  any  defense,  and  admitting  that  the  evidence, 
though  circumstantial,  was  so  conclusive  that  he  felt  compelled  to  retire  from  the  ease.  The  jury 
then  retired,  deliberated  a  very  short  time,  and  brought  in  a  unanimous  verdict  of  guilty.  The 
judge  then  pronounced  sentence  of  death  by  hanging  upon  the  prisoner,  to  be  carried  out  in  a  few 
hours.  Every  effort  ou  the  part  of  the  prisoner's  counsel  to  elicit  from  him  a  confession  proved 
unavailing.  During  the  trial  he  had  shown  a  stoical  indifference  to  what  was  happening  around 
him.  In  the  afternoon  he  was  taken  to  the  hill  in  the  rear  of  the  town,  and  hung  to  the  limb  of  a 
tree.  While  the  rope  was  being  adjusted  around  his  neck,  he  very  coolly  took  from  his  pocket  a 
jdug  of  tobacco,  placed  a  quid  in  his  mouth,  and  was  chewing  it  as  he  swung  off.  He  was  allowed 
to  hang  until  the  next  morning.  During  the  night  a  new  pair  of  boots  that  were  on  the  defunct 
Joshua's  feet  was  stolen  by  some  high-toned  thief.  The  next  day  the  body  was  turned  over  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  Drs.  Cronin  and  Day,  the  former  of  whom  cut  off  the  top  of  the  skull,  cleaned 
it,  an  ]  a  few  days  later  inviteJ  Mr.  Whiting'  to  eat  strawberries  therefrom.     He  declined. 
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PIONEER    PROBATING. 

An  instance  of  piuni'cr  jiiciliMting,  in  which  the  Argonauts  took  a  short  cut  in  settling  u]i  the 
affairs  of  a  deceased  comrade,  liappened  in  Phinias  county  in  1853.  Daniel  Price,  a  miner  wiirk- 
ing  on  Eagle  gulch,  had  accumulated  about  ninety-nine  ounces  of  gold-dust  in  working  his  claim, 
which  was  then  considered  worked  out.  Price  expressed  a  desire  to  his  neighbors  to  get  from  his 
claim  one  more  ounce  liefore  aban<h)ning  it,  and  accordingly  one  day  resumed  his  labor  where  he 
had  left  off  some  days  prc\icius.  While  engaged  in  excavating  in  tlie  bank  it  gave  way,  almost 
instantly  crushing  him  to  death.  The  miners  gave  him  a  decent  burial,  and  took  charge  of  liis 
effects.  They  held  a  meeting,  at  wliich,  after  an  interchange  of  views,  a  committee  of  three  res]pon- 
sihle  citizens  was  appointed  to  wind  up  the  affairs  of  the  deceased.  They  were  F.  B.  Clark,  Wilson 
S.  Dean,  merchants,  and  one  Johnson,  a  fellow-miner.  Notice  was  given  the  public  by  posting 
written  notices,  requesting  all  persons  having  claims  against  the  deceased  to  come  forward  on  a  cer- 
tain day  and  present  them.  Such  was  done  promptly.  The  accounts  were  properly  investigated 
by  the  committee,  and  allowed  or  rejected  as  they  saw  fit.  From  the  gold-dust  held  in  trust  by 
them  sufhcieut  was  appmpriated  to  li(juidate  the  claims,  and  the  balance  was  converteil  into  gold 
coin,  with  which  a  liill  of  exchange  was  procured,  and  sent  to  the  widow  of  the  deceased  in  the 
east,  the  entire  amount  remitted  Ijcing  81,800.  Entire  satisfaction  was  expressed  by  all  parties  con- 
cerned, with  this  prompt  and  efficient  method  of  probating  property,  whereby  the  expense  and 
delay  common  to  law  courts  was  avoided. 

INDIAN   TROUBLES   IN   INDIAN   VALLEY. 

In  the  fall  of  1853  considerable  troulile  was  hacl  between  some  of  the  whites  and  re(l  men,  in 
the  niirth  arm  of  Indian  valley,  though  no  general  outlireak  occurred.  In  October  of  that  year  a 
luu'se  belonging  to  A.  C  Light  was  stolen  by  a  couple  of  Indians,  from  his  ranch  in  tlie  north  arm. 
The  thieves  were  cajitured  and  taken  to  the  ranch  of  Jobe  T.  Taylor,  to  be  tried  next  day  by  tlie 
settlers.  Both  had  their  arms  tied,  and  were  guarded  in  Taylor's  bar-room  by  Light.  Late  in  the 
night  Mr.  Light  went  out  for  wood  Id  rejilenish  the  tire,  when  his  prisoners  took  advantage  of  bis 
absence,  untied  each  other  with  their  lecth,  tln-ew  off  their  blankets,  and  ran.  Tlie  alarm  was  given, 
and  Light  pursued  one,  while  Jobe  Taylor  and  A.  J.  Ford  followed  the  other.  Light  emptied  his 
revolver  at  the  fugitive,  but  with  no  effect,  and  his  man  got  away.  The  other  one  was  overtaken, 
and,  showing  fight,  was  shot  dead  by  Taylor.  The  Indian  was  buried  by  the  settlers.  Several  "l)ig 
talks"  were  had  by  his  ]ieople  ab<iut  taking  the  boily  up,  and  burning  it,  according  to  their  customs; 
but  not  long  after,  tliey  adopted  the  civilized  plan  of  burying  the  dead. 

The  old  pioneer  farmer,  Jobe  T.  Ta)lor,  early  realized  tiie  importance  of  cultivating  the  good- 
will and  securing  the  confidence  of  the  natives  in  and  around  Indian  "valley.  Accordingly,  upon 
the  first  favorable  opjiortunity  that  )ircsented  itself,  he  i-onvened  at  Taylor's  ranch  (now  Taylors- 
ville)  representatives  of  the  whites  and  Indians,  to  agree  upon  some  amicable  plan  of  adjusting 
difficulties.  The  settlers  were  represented  by  J.  T.  Taylor,  R.  D.  Smith,  W.  T.  Ward,  A.  J.  Ford, 
and  others.  Among  the  Indians  were  Cheebeelicuin,  their  chief  (called  by  the  whites  Civilicum), 
and  a  large  number  of  their  principal  l)raves.  The  meeting  was  held  in  November,  1853.  An 
Indian  boy.  Jack,  acted  as  interpreter.  The  boy  had  been  to  the  Atlantic  states  with  a  man  who 
lived  in  Little  Grass  valley.  The  result  of  the  powwow  was  satisfactory  to  all  parties  concerned. 
The  Indians  of  Indian  and  American    valleys,  according  to  their  own  statements,  had    long  been 
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subject  to  period ii-al  iiK-ursioiis  I'loin  iieighboiiiig  tribos — the  Pit  Kivor,  Mill  Creek,  Hal  Creek,  and 
others — all  of  whom  were  deiioiiiiiiated  as  "  Picas,"  or  enemies.  There  and  then  a  pledge  was  ma<lc, 
that  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  each  class  should  be  considered  in  common,  and  that  equal  justice 
should  be  meted  out  to  white  man  and  to  Indian  when  any  wrong  had  been  done.  But  a  short 
lime  elajised  before  the  good  faith  manifested  in  the  treatv-making  was  put  to  the  test  by  both 
races  in  two  different  occurrences. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  December,  1853,  George  Rose,  a  blacksmith,  entereil  Taylor's  house  and 
called  for  a  drink.     Jobe  Taylor  was  behind  the  bar,  and  near  the  stove  was  seated  an  o]<l  Imli.-in. 

Perceiving  him,   Eose  asked,    "What  business  has  that  d d  Indian  in  this   house?"     Taylor 

repliecl  that  he  was  a  good  Indian,  and  only  wanted  to  get  warm.  Rose  walked  u]i  to  the  poor 
nati\e,  ](ulleil  his  revolver,  and  shot  him  deal.  The  brutal  murderer  then  mounte<l  his  horse  anil 
rode  away.  The  next  day  a  posse  of  settlers  went  to  arrest  Rose,  ami  found  him  barricaded  in  his 
shop,  three  miles  below  Taylor's.  When  the  crowd  was  within  fifty  yards  of  the  place,  Rose  ordered 
them  to  stop.  After  parleying  some  time,  Rose  agreed  to  let  Fayette  Gibson  advance  .alone  and 
enter  his  cabin.  In  a  few  moments  Gibson  managed  to  get  the  drop  on  liiin,  and  made  him  throw 
up  his  h.mds.  He  was  then  disarme<l  and  taken  to  Taylor's  rancji.  where  prejiarations  were  maile 
to  try  him.  W.  T.  Ward  acted  as  judge,  and  the  following  persons  as  jurymen:  J.  B.  Fribble, 
Thomas  Watson,  M.  Hussey,  Fayette  Gibson,  Jackson  Brofl^l,  M.  A.  Duulaj),  R.  Hough,  S.  F'. 
Uavi.s,  S.  H.  Opdyke,  J.  McKinney,  Henry  Ellis.  The  guardsmen  of  Ro.se  were  William  Logan, 
Jobe  T.  Taylor,  John  Decker,  Jackson  Ford,  and  six  others,  who  were  instructed  to  see  that  the 
prisoner  did  not  escape,  and  tli:it  the  sentence  be  carried  into  execution.     Following  is  the  verdict : 

Indiax  V.\llet,  Dec.  19,  1S53. 

We,  of  the  jui-y  in  the  case  of  George  Rose  for  shooting  an  Indian  on  the  I8tli  inst.,  fin<l  the 
prisoner  guilty  of  murder  in  the  first  degree. 

[signed.]  J.  B.  Pribble,  Foreman. 

Then  followed  the  names  of  the  jury.  Tlie  order  of  the  court,  set  down  in  writing,  read  as 
follows : 

Wc,  the  undersigned,  appoint  the  20th  inst.,  before  '1  o'clock  p.  m.,  for  the  execution  of  the 
above-named  jirisoncr.  W.  T.  Ward,  President. 

(Jeo.  E.  R.  St.  Felix,  <S(C_v- 

The  sentence  of  the  conn  was  fully  carried  out  at  the  appointeil  time.  The  other  case  referrecl 
to  occurred  about  the  middle  of  January,  1854.  An  Indian,  son  of  the  North  Arm  chief,  Rattle- 
snake, stole  all  the  eatables  and  blankets  from  the  cabin  of  Isaac  Hall  and  Howard  Vandegriff,  at 
tlie  Hall  rancli.  He  was  pursued,  captured,  and  taken  to  the  house  of  W.  T.  Wanl,  where  he  was 
tried  by  a  jury  of  six  men,  of  whom  J.  B.  Pribble  was  foreman.  He  was  sentenced  to  be  hung,  and 
the  execution  was  held  lielween  the  ranches  of  Ward  and  Hall,  on  the  north  side  of  the  valley.  A 
number  of  Indians  were  i>resent,  who  jjcrfectly  acquiesced  in  the  jiroceedings. 

NELSON-CREEK  VIGILANTES. 

Regularly  organized  vigilance  committees  were  not  so  numerous  in  Plumas  a>  in  >ome  of  her 
sister  counties  in  the  early  times.  Miners"  law  was  administered  everywhere,  but  by  special 
courts  organized  for  the  occasion,  and  not  by  .an  association  of  vigilantes,  as  was  often  the  case  in 
other  places.     One  such  organization  as  this  existed  on  Nelson  creek  in  1853-54,  for  the  purj)Ose 
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of  protection  nsjainst  the  rouo'h  characters  that  flooded  the  mines.  In  1853  they  gave  notices  to 
leave  to  a  great  many  of  these  undesirable  citizens;  but  as  the  warnings  were  considered  salutary, 
and  were  quickly  acted  upon,  no  occasion  arose  for  the  display  of  violence.  At  one  time,  in  1854,  a 
iniin  named  Peter  Taffe  was  stabbed  to  deatli  by  John  Baxter,  under  such  fircumstances  that  the 
\  iu'ilance  committee,  after  due  trial  of  the  case,  acquitted  the  defendant.  They  went  a  step  farther 
tlian  this,  and  aided  the  man  who  liad  but  just  been  their  prisoner  to  elude  the  proper  ofticers  of 
1  he  law  and  make  good  his  escape.  This  latter  act  failed  to  please  the  officials,  who  sought  a 
means  (if  jninisliing  them.  The  committee  took  occasion  the  follovvinn-  winter  to  clear  their  com- 
munity of  a  few  objectionable  characters,  and  in  the  course  of  their  proceedings  committed  some 
act  that  laid  tliein  open  to  a  charge  of  r«bl>ery  by  J.  J.  Fegan,  one  of  the  men  on  their  black-list. 
This  was  the  opportunity  the  officials  desired.  Indictments  for  robbery  were  found  in  February, 
1855,  against  James  Sherwin,  A.  Hargrave,  Jonathan  Meeker,  Captain  H.irdy,  James  Woden,  J.  S. 
IJoot,  L.  Cross,  Ed.  Sterling,  M.  H.  Farley,  M.  Parker,  Fred  McDonald,  and  Sylas  Aldrich,  and  the 
defendants  were  arrested  and  incarcerated  in  the  Quincy  jail.  They  were  all  quickly  bailed  out 
but  Sherwin,  who  refused  to  give  bonds.  He  lay  in  jail  until  Ajiril,  when  a  nolle  prosequi  was 
entered,  and  all  w  ere  discharged  from  custody.  At  the  same  time  A.  L.  Page  was  also  discharged, 
having  been  in  "durance  vile"  on  a  charge  of  (ibstriicting  the  officers  when  serving  the  warrants  of 
arrest  upon  the  vigilantes. 

THE   JACINTO   ARRO    CASE. 

On  the  moi-ningof  November  1, 1854,  four  Chinamen,  on  their  way  from  Elizabethtown  to  Marys- 
ville,  were  attacked  by  two  mounted  Mexicans  near  the  head  of  Walker's  ]ilains,  and  three  of  the 
inoffensive  foreigners  brutally  murdered.  The  fourth  one,  severely  wounded,  succeeded  in  crawling 
into  the  bushes.  A  short  time  after,  Peter  O'Ferrall  and  Louis  Wagner,  packers,  discovered  the  dead 
Chinamen  lying  in  the  road,  and  as  soon  as  possible  notified  Sheriff  Sharpe  of  the  murder.  About 
dusk  (if  th>-  same  d.ay  the  Mexicans  rode  into  Quincy,  and  ai  suspicion  had  already  fastened  u]i()n 
them,  the  sheriff  and  his  deputies  were  on  the  lookout.  Perceiving  their  danger,  they  put  spurs  to 
their  horses  and  rode  away,  closely  pursued  by  the  sheriff's  posse.  When  a  half-mile  from  town, 
the  sheriff  had  almost  reached  one  of  them,  when  the  desperado  turned  in  his  saddle,  leveled  his  pistol 
at  Sharpe,  and  tired.  He  missed  his  aim,  but  shot  the  sheriff's  horse  in  the  neck.  Immediately  after, 
the  man  was  captured,  but  the  other  dismounted,  and  made  good  his  escape  in  the  bushes.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1855,  a  grand  jury  was  convened,  and  the  first  indictment  for  murder  appearing  on  the 
records  was  found  against  Jacinto  Arro,  the  Mexican.  Bills  were  also  found  against  him  for  highway 
robbery,  and  for  assault  with  intent  to  kill.  The  case  came  on  for  trial  in  the  February  term  of  the 
district  court  before  Judge  Daingerfield.  John  B.  B\ickbee  was  prosecuting  attorney,  while  P.  O. 
Hundley  was  assigned  as  counsel  for  the  jjrisoner.  He  was  assisted  by  M.  H.  Farley  and  Tom  Cox. 
The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty.  An  appeal  was  taken  to  the  supreme  court,  and  on  the 
hearing  before  that  body,  a  new  trial  was  granted  the  prisoner.  The  case  came  up  again,  and  a 
change  of  venue  was  granted  to  Yuba  county,  where  the  indictment  was  dismissed  for  infm-mality, 
and  the  prisoner  given  his  freedom. 
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A   MODEL  INQUEST. 

Earlv  in  the  spring  of  1856  Bill  McCartney  and  Jim  Grace  concluded  to  embark  in  tlie  express 
business,  running  between  Gibsonvilic  and  Nelson  Point.  They  held  a  powwow  over  the  scheme 
one  morning  at  Onion  valley,  a  stranger  named  Lyons  being  present.  While  they  were  consulting 
about  the  enterprise,  old  Simeon  Fowler  of  Nelson  Point  walked  in,  and  stated  that  he  hail  just 
found  the  dead  body  of  a  Chinaman  lying  on  the  trail  on  Wasliington  hill.  McCartney  projiosed 
that  they  resolve  themselves  into  a  coroner's  jury  at  once,  and  hold  an  inquest  over  the  remains. 
This  was  agreed  to,  and  McCartney,  Grace,  and  Lyons  repaired  to  the  spot,  made  an  examination, 
and  arrived  at  the  unanimous  decision  that  Mr.  Chinaman  had  met  his  death  through  exhaustion 
and  exposure  in  the  snow.  On  the  person  of  the  deceased  were  found  three  dollars  and  seventy- 
five  cents,  together  with  a  fine  revolver.  The  question  of  disposing  of  the  br>dy  was  easily  solved, 
but  the  disposition  of  the  effects  found  thereon  was  a  subtle  problem  about  which  it  was  difficult  to 
reach  a  conclusion.  Finally  McCartney  struck  upon  a  brilliant  idea,  and  said:  "Well.  Mr.  Lyons, 
you  take  the  cash.  Mr.  Grace  and  nie  are  about  going  into  the  express  business,  and  we  shall  need 
that  revolver."  The  stranger  was  surprised  and  disgusted,  and  walked  away,  remarking:  "Not  any 
for  me,  gentlemen.     Take  it  all  yourselves.     Wc  don't  rob  the  dead  where  I  was  raised." 

THREE    FUGITIVE    MURDERERS. 

On  the  eighteentli  of  October,  1857.  in  Indian  valley,  Caleb  Holliday  was  shot  and  killed  by 
Stephen  D.  Shore,  with  a  Colt's  revolver.  Shore  immediately  fled,  and  returned  overland  to 
Missouri,  escaping  those  who  were  in  pursuit  of  him.  The  grand  jury  indicted  him  May  7,  1858, 
for  murder,  but  he  never  returned  to  answer  the  charge;  and,  so  far  as  is  known,  has  not  since 
visited  the  state,  the  climate  probably  being  too  sultry  for  him.  Jacob  Dertsh  was  shot  dead 
November  18,  1856,  in  Indian  valley,  near  the  Deutsche  or  Dutchman's  ranch,  now  known  as  the 
Matt  Knoll  ranch,  by  Henry  Van  Orman,  with  a  shot-gun.  Van  Ornian  was  indicted  for  murder 
April  10,  1857,  but  had  fled  the  country,  and  never  returned.  Another  homicide  occurred  at 
Smith  bar  on  the  east  branch  of  Feather  river,  September  2,  1857,  in  which  George  Jaque  drew  a 
revolver  and  shot  John  McKinzie,  killing  him  instantly.  Jaque  imm.  diately  emigrated  to  Fraser 
river  to  avoid  punishment  for  his  crime,  and  was  never  captured.  He  was  indicted  for  murder 
October  15,  1857. 

O'BRIEN'S    BRIEF  BONANZA. 

On  Jamison  creek,  in  1858,  Tim  O'Brien  was  employed  in  a  mining  claim  belonging  to  Nelson 
Stewart,  William  Ford,  and  Simon  Cenlin.  One  day  he  left  suddenly  and  very  mysteriously,  noti- 
fying no  one  of  his  intended  departure.  One  circmnstance  that  made  his  absence  look  queer  was 
that  the  conij)any  owed  him  for  two  weeks'  work,  and  it  generally  is  a  pretty  strong  incentive  that 
can  draw  a  man  from  wages  due  him.  Pap  Stewart  was  both  alarmed  and  suspicious,  and  started 
in  pursuit  of  Tim.  The  fugitive  had  stayed  all  night  at  Gibsonville,  and  left  early  the  next  morn- 
ing in  a  heavy  snow-storm,  hiring  a  man  to  go  «  itli  him  to  Rabbit  creek,  to  wliom  lie  had  liberally 
])aid  twenty-five  dollars  for  such  service.  From  there  he  took  the  stage  to  Marysville.  When 
Stewart  arrived  there,  O'Brien  had  just  left  on  the  stage  for  Sacramento.  Accompanied  by  an 
officer,  the  i)ursuit  was  continued  and  the  stage  finally  overtaken,  upon  which  the  driver  was 
ordered  to  halt.     At  the  sight  of  Stewart  the  Irishman  wilted,  and  cried  out,  "  I  have  it ;  here  it 
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is."  At  the  same  time  handing  over  a  chunk  of  pure  gold  weighing  eiglity-ono  ounees.  The  officer 
took  tlie  gokl,  and  they  went  hack  to  Marysville,  where  he  managed  the  Imsiness  so  well  tliat  the 
owners  never  sjot  a  eent  of  it. 


EXECUTION   OF   ELDER  AND  JENKINS. 

The  first  legal  I'xeeutions  in  I'luiiias  ccniiil y  were  those  of  .John  Jenkinv  and  Thomas  Elder,  both 
ipf  whom  were  hanged  on  tlie  same  day.  John  .leiikiiis  was  indicted  by  the  grand  jni-y  ,Iiine  "21,  1859, 
for  the  murder  of  Sterling  McCarthy  on  Light's  ranch,  Indian  valley,  May  25,  1850.  On  the  fifteenth 
of  July  he  was  brought  to  trial  before  Judge  Peter  Van  Clief,  then  sitting  on  the  district  bench. 
\V.  D.  Sawyer,  district  attorney,  ajijieared  for  the  people,  Avhile  Tom  Cox  and  Alexander  Baldwin 
det'cndccl  the  ]u-isoner.  On  the  second  day  of  trial  the  jury  rendered  a  verdict  of  guilty  of  murder 
in  the  first  degree.  The  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced  July  2.3,  and  the  day  of  execution  fixed 
for  Se])tember  16.  The  case  was  appealeil  to  the  supreme  court,  and  the  judgment  confirmed. 
Jenkins  was  again  sentenced  at  the  October  term,  and  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  October,  1859, 
suffered  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law.  Thomas  Elder  was  indicted  July  8,  1859,  for  the  murder 
of  Michael  Myers,  on  Eich  gulch,  June  24,  1859.  The  homicide  was  the  result  of  a  dispute  about  a 
mining  claim  on  Rich  gulch.  Elder  secreted  himself  behind  a  log,  and  upon  the  apjiearance  of 
Myers  discharged  the  contents  of  his  shot-gun  into  his  body.  Quite  a  nmnber  of  nuners  were  at 
that  time  working  on  Rich  gulch  and  Rush  creek,  but  many  of  them  were  attending  a  dance  down 
.It  Rich  bar.  Those  remaining  on  the  gulch,  when  informed  of  the  killing,  assembled  together,  and 
the  proposition  made  to  lynch  him  was  voted  upon.  By  a  majority  of  one,  it  was  decided  to  surrender 
Elder  to  the  authorities  at  Quincy.  Elder,  after  killing  Myers,  endeavored  to  escape,  but  the  miners 
gave  vigorous  pursuit,  and,  aided  by  the  sagacity  of  an  Indian,  they  tracked  and  overtook  him.  On 
his  way  to  Quincy,  Elder  directed  the  attention  of  the  miners  who  were  escorting  him  to  tlu'  limb  of 
a  tree  that  would  make  a  convenient  gallows,  and  suggested  that  they  hang  him  then  and  there. 
But  they  proceeded  onward  and  delivered  him  into  the  hands  of  the  sheriff.  His  case  came  to  trial, 
and  he  was  convicted  on  the  nineteenth  of  July,  1859  ;  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced  upon  him 
by  Judge  V:m  Clief,  July  22.  His  att(U-ney,  TliDUias  Cox,  appealed  the  e.-isc  ti)  the  supreme  court, 
but  the  verdict  was  confirmed,  and  the  day  of  execution  was  fixed  for  October  28,  the  same  as  that 
of  Jenkins.  The  double  hanging  took  place  in  Hangman's  ravine,  near  Quincy,  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  cmwd,  Sheriff  R.  C.  Chambers  being  master  of  ceremonies. 

GOT  THE   WRONG  WITNESS. 

A  (ierman  resident  of  Nelson  Point,  Adolpli  Rhinsmeyer  by  name,  desiring  to  l)e  <'lothed  with 
eitizensiiip  and  enjoy  the  privilege  of  wielding  the  potent  weapon  of  'freemen,  the  ballot,  apjieared 
befoi-e  the  district  court  in  October,  1859,  for  that  purpose,  accompanied  by  his  attorney,  P.  O. 
Hundley.  Doctor  Vaughan,  also  of  Nelson  Point,  and  entertaining  the  same  political  views  as  the 
applicant,  was  requested  by  Mr.  Hundley  to  take  the  stand  and  testify  to  the  good  moral  character 
of  the  embryo  voter.     Without  saying  a  word,  the  doctor  marche<l  uj)  to  thi'  stand  and   was   sworn. 

"Doctor  Vaughan,  do  you  know  the  applicant,  Mr.  Rhinsmeyer?"  askeil  the  attorney. 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  What  is  his  reputation  in  the  conunnnity  in  which  he  lives?" 

"  A  danmed  scoundrel,  sir." 
22 
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"  Vo  ish  got  de  wrong  vitness,"  whispered  tlio  anxious  applioaiit  in  liis  attorney's  ear. 

Doftor  Vaiigban  was  permitted  to  retire  ratlier  liastily.  and  aiidtlior  witness  was  procured  wlio 
was  not  so  well  acquainted  with  the  inan's  character,  and  lie  was  finally  admitted  to  the  circle  of 
American  citizenship. 

BARTON'S   BAIL-BOND. 

A  curious  and  somewhat  amusing  incident  occurred  at  Quincy,  in  1860.  In  September  of  that 
year,  a  man  named  Jim  Barton  was  held  in  custody  for  burglariously  opening  a  safe  at  Jamison 
City,  and  getting  caught  afterwards.  Bail  was  granted  him  ;  but  being  friendless  as  well  as 
dishonest,  he  could  not  procure  bondsmen  who  would  be  responsible  for  his  reappearance  in  court. 
To  obtain  his  temporary  freedom,  he  was  compelled  to  dej)0sit  one  thousand  dollars  in  gold  coin  in 
the  hands  nf  John  D.  Goodwin,  the  county  clerk.  Goodwin  had  .a  vault  or  safe  in  his  offic<';  but 
being  afraid  to  trust  its  imjiregnancy,  dejiosited  the  bag  of  gold  in  his  office  stove  for  safe  kee))ing. 
The  sam»'  day  a  fire  was  built  in  the  stove  by  Goodwin,  who  had  forgotten  altout  the  treasure  it 
eontaiiu'd,  and  the  bau'  was  destroyed.  On  the  same  nii^ht  an  attempt  was  made  to  rob  the 
clerk's  safe,  supposed  to  have  been  done  by  Barton  to  recover  his  property.  The  following 
morning,  upon  learning  of  the  attempted  burglar}',  Goodwin  remembered  the  disposition  he  liad 
made  of  the  funds,  anxiously  rushed  to  the  stove  and  raked  over  the  ashes,  finding  the  ducats  all 
safe  and  souml.     Barton  never  .•ij)]ieare<l  in  court,  and  the  bail  mcmey  was  forfeited. 

TRAGIC  DEATH   OF   RANSOM    GRISWOLD. 

In  the  fall  of  ISOO  a  railier  dcpravt'd  character,  who  went  by  the  title  of  Ransom  (Jriswold, 
came  to  Honey  Lake  valley  with  two  ten-gallon  kegs  of  whisky  stra|)pcd  on  his  mule,  his  purpose 
being  to  trade  the  liquid  commodity  to  the  immigi-ants  who  came  into  the  valley.  He  was  from 
Long  valley,  and  was  ready  for  any  kind  of  a  barter;  so,  as  a  j)urely  business  venture,  he  succeedeil 
in  exchanging  his  stock  of  whi.sky  for  an  immigrant's  daughter,  the  other  party  to  the  transaction 
being  the  girl's  father.  Griswold,  with  liis  newly  .acquired  property,  returned  to  Long  valley,  and 
leased  her  to  some  stock  men  as  a  cook.  At  that  time  she  was  fourteen  years  of  age;  but  six  or 
eight  months  later  he  married  her,  and  in  the  spring  of  1861  moved  on  the  Humbug  ranch  on  the 
middle  fork.  Here  his  wife  was  again  cTigaged  in  cooking  for  stock  men,  and  one  of  them,  Jin> 
Bradley,  becoming  enamm-ed  of  her,  lu'gotiated  with  Griswold  for  her  sale  to  him.  Tiie  purchase 
was  soon  concluded  ;  and  the  trio  packed  their  effects  on  horses  and  started  for  Quincy  to  get  the 
marriage  contract  canceled,  that  there  might  be  no  fut\ire  trouble  about  the  title-deed  to  the  girl. 
On  their  way  thither  they  stojqied  at  Mr.  Trimble's  place,  where  the  girl  wished  to  remain  until 
111  r  jiossessors  returned  ;  hut  Mv.  I'liiiilple  would  not  lie.ir  to  it,  and  made  tliem  go  away,  advising 
them  to  Ljo  home  and  behave  themselves.  In  a  short  time  Griswohl  disappeared  suddenlv,  and  did 
not  return  until  the  next  March,  the  neighbors  supposing  him  to  be  dead.  During  his  absence 
Mrs.  Griswold  consoled  herself  for  his  loss  by  becoming  the  temjiorary  projierty  of  Hradley,  and 
living  with  him  in  Lung  v.illey.  Finally  the  lust  husband  returned  and  took  possession  <if  hi--  house 
and  ranch  again.  He  lived  quietly  alone  at  liis  place  for  some  time.  On  the  eighteenth  of  June, 
186.'},  James  Byers  cauu;  along  with  a  small  band  of  cattle,  and  after  conversing  a  few  moments 
with  Griswold,  continued  on  the  road  towards  Beckwoiirth.  He  was  acconijianied  a  short  distance 
by  Griswold,  who  eariied  an  "il  can,  and  a  keg  with  a  liail  to  it,  to  get  some  water  from  a  spring. 
Having  tilled  them  with  water,  Griswold  went  back,  .iml   lUirs  coiiliiiiied  on    his  wav.      He  had  not 
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oiiiio  f;ir  befi>re  ho  lieaid  llic  rcpint  nf  .-i  l;iiii,  mimI  lo.ikiiit;'  liark  licforc  leaving  llie  vallov,  saw 
GriswoM's  lioiisf  ill  tlanu's.  On  accimiit  <if  his  callle  lie  was  not  aMc  to  ri'tiiiii  al  once.  An 
cxainiiiatioii  of  tiie  ruins,  however,  revealed  tiie  remains  of  Griswold  iyiiiij;  in  tiieir  midst,  willi  (he 
can  on  one  side  of  him  and  the  iron  hoops  of  tiio  kei;-  on  the  otlier.  The  manner  of  his  d<ath  has 
always  remained  a  mystery;  but  from  tlie  ]iosition  of  the  water  vessels  it  was  siijijiosed  tliat  lie  was 
shot  while  entering  liis  cal)iii,  and  that  the  murderer  had  set  fire  to  the  house  to  destroy  the 
evidence  of  the  crime.  After  the  death  of  Griswold,  Bradley  married  the  woman,  and  is  still  living 
with  her,  in  easy  circumstances. 

HANGING   OF   AMADA    CARDINEZ. 

In  the  fall  of  1860  E.  H.  Bush,  a  resident  of  Indian  valley,  started  on  a  trij)  to  Virginia  City, 
Nivada.  He  was  accomjianied  as  far  as  Taylorville  by  a  young  man  named  Jones,  at  which  place 
they  eaeli  purchased  a  pair  of  boots  of  Hosselkus,  from  the  same  case.  This  little  circumstance  fur- 
nished the  key  afterwards  to  some  imj)ortant  testimony.  Mr.  Bush  made  his  trip  to  Virginia  City, 
and  returned  liy  way  of  Mohawk  valley,  stopping  at  J.  P.  HilFs  for  the  night.  Shortly'  after  his 
arri\al  two  Mexicans  rode  uj),  took  supper,  and  went  on  in  the  direction  of  Jamison  City,  where 
there  was  a  large  settlement  of  Spaniards  at  the  time.  In  the  morning  Mr.  Bush  departed  for 
Quiiu-y,  eight  miles  below.  Eight  <ir  ten  days  afterward  Abel  Jackson  was  passing  along  the  road 
near  Jackson's  ranch,  when  his  dog  discovered  the  body  of  Bush  hidden  a  short  distance  to  one  side. 
He  had  been  shot  twice,  and  one  of  the  balls  had  entered  his  forehead.  His  feet  were  bare,  and  lying 
beside  him  was  a  pair  of  old  boots,  entirely  too  small  for  him.  Horses'  tracks  were  found  leading 
towanls  Grizzly  valley,  ami  a  juirsuit  was  made.  At  Red  Bluff,  in  Tehama  county.  Bush's  horse  was 
found,  «here  it  had  been  traded  off  by  two  Mexicans,  and  one  of  the  men  himself  was  soon  caught 
in  a  gambling-honse  and  brought  back  to  Qiiincy.  The  boots  he  wore  were  identified  by  the  young 
man  Jones,  allude<l  to  above,  as  having  behuiged  to  Bush,  and  a  mineral  sjieeimen  of  his  from  the 
Comstoek  lode  was  also  discovered  on  the  ]irisoiier's  jierson.  On  the  twenty-eighth  of  March,  1861, 
Amada  Cardinez  was  indicted  by  the  grand  jury.  His  trial  was  begun  on  the  twelfth  of  July,  before 
Judge  luibert  H.  Taylor,  and  he  was  convicted  on  the  following  day.  The  day  of  his  execution  was 
tixed  for  August  30,  1861.  Cardinez«was  a  Mexican  of  the  lowest  and  most  brutal  order.  While 
he  w;is  incarcerated  in  the  couiitv  jail,  in  the  charge  of  Sheriff  R.  C.  Chambi'rs  and  his  di'|iuty, 
Billy  Webb,  Canlinez  made  an  attc'iiipt,  or  was  about  to  make  one,  ujion  the  life  of  Webb,  but  was 
foiled  liy  the  sheriff's  dog.  For  a  day  <u'  two  before  his  execution  he  was  altendeil  by  a  Mexican 
prii'st  from  Marysville,  who  remained  with  him'  to  the  last  moment.  The  execution  was  performed 
in  Haiigman's  ra\ine,  by  Sheriff  I!.  C.  Ch.-nnbers,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  assemblage.  The  old 
priest  spoke  to  the  felon  in  Spanish,  with  much  .■inimation  and  ferxiu",  uhile  on  the  scaffolil.  At  the 
first  dro[i  the  rope  broke,  and  Cardinez  cried  out  pitifully,  "  Boys,  don't  hang  me  any  more,"  as 
they  wert'  adjusting  the  rope  for  another  trial.  After  supper  the  priest  repaired  to  Coburn's  saloon, 
and  bucked  at  a  monte  game  all  night. 

FREDONYER'S    TALK   AGAINST    TIME. 

Atlas  Fredonyer  was  indicted  May  7,  1862,  tor  an  incestuous  and  criiiiiiial  assault  upon  the 
lierson  of  his  own  daughter.  His  case  came  to  trial  May  12,  before  the  court  of  sessions,  Juilge  E. 
T.  Hogan  ]iresidiiig.  Patrick  O.  Hundley,  being  then  district  attorney,  prosecuted  the  case  ;  while 
the  prisoner  volunteered  to  conduct  his  own  defense.     The  evidt'iice   was  conclusive  and  damning. 
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Mr.  iliiiiilli'v  iiimle  a  strong  argunu'iit,  wliic-Ii  i-arrit'il  coiivictiini  to  tlic  iiiinil  of  uvi'i-v  jmor.  Frc- 
rlonvor  tlicii  o|K'iiccl  liis  case,  and  Ijy  subttTfugo  anil  windy  argument,  endeavored  to  prolong  the 
trial  ancl  gain  time.  All  this  while  a  young  man  from  Honey  Lake  valli'y,  wlio  was  confined  in  Fre- 
donver's  ceil  for  horse-stcaling,  was  making  a  lal)orious  effort  for  lilierty.  Fredonyer  lield  the  court 
for  four  days,  while  the  young  man  sank  a  shaft  and  tunnel  uinler  tin'  floor  of  tlie  jail.  Just  as  he 
<i;ot  the  avenue  of  escape  complete<l,  and  while  Freilonyer  was  still  talking  against  time  in  the  court- 
room, three  other  ]irisoners,  confined  in  different  cells,  told  the  sheriff  that  a  fresh,  eartliy  smell  came 
tVdiii  FredonvcrV  apartment.  An  examination  proved  the  correctness  of  their  impressions,  and  tiie 
plot  was  frustrated  just  in  the  nick  of  time,  for  the  birds  woiilil  have  flown  that  night.  When  the 
matter  wa.s  related  in  the  court-room  Fredonyer  closed  his  argument  very  suddenly,  and  for  liis 
pains  received  a  sentence  of  six  years  in  the  state  prison.  Subsequently,  James  Duesler,  al\\  ays 
iiitei-ci'ding  fill'  the  good,  Ijad,  or  indifferent,  started  a  petition,  .and  had  Fredonyer  parijomd  ;  Iml 
lie  never  returned  to  Plumas  county.  Tiie  jail  used  at  the  time  of  the  trial  was  the  old  log  house 
stainling  at  the  head  of  Bradley  street  in  Quincy,  which  was  built  in  1855. 

LYNCHING  OF   ROSS  AND   WILLIAMS. 

The  Knelling  of  .John  Ross  and  Robert  Williams,  occurring  as  it  did  in  the  year  1864,  when 
the  law's  inefficiency  could  afford  no  extenuation  fiu-  the  people's  offense,  and  when  the  extent  of 
the  victims'  crime  was  wholly  inadecpiate  to  the  ]iunishmcnt  inflicted,  was  truly  a  lamentable  affair, 
and  one  well  calculated  to  inspire  a  horror  of  mob  justice.  In  the  early  part  of  July  lioss  and 
AVilliams  had  been  arrested,  taken  before  E.  H.  Metcalf.  justice  of  the  jjeace  at  Spanish  Ranch,  and 
examined  on  a  charge  of  sluice-robbing  on  Silver  creek.  For  want  of  evidence  sufficient  to  implicate 
them,  the  accused  men  were  discharged.  Sundry  miners,  not  satisfied  with  this  result,  took  them  in 
charge,  marched  them  up  to  Silver  creek,  and  extorted  confessions  fiom  them  by  threats  of  hanging. 
Men  then  c.nne  to  Quincy  and  lodged  a  complaint  with  the  district  attorney,  and  on  the  twelfth  of 
July,  18G4,  an  indictment  was  found  against  John  Ross  and  Robert  Williams  for  "  willfully  and 
maliciously  entering  a  dwelling-house  with  intent  to  steal."  The  case  came  to  tri.-d  on  the 
eighteenth,  in  the  county  court,  Judge  A.  P.  Moore  presiding.  They  were  defended  by  J.  D. 
Goodwin,  Esq.,  who  succeeded  in  getting  them  cleared.  The.  prisoners  were  in  charge  of  Sheriff  E. 
H.  Pierce,  and  when  their  freedom  was  secured  they  were  warned  by  their  counsel  not  to  take 
leave  of  tlie  town  during  the  day-time,  as  the  feeling  against  them  was  very  strong  in  the  breasts  of 
the  miners,  and  they  would  endanger  their  lives  by  venttiring  forth.  But  this  sound  advice  was 
unlieeded ;  they  left  the  jail,  where  they  would  have  been  safe,  and  boldly  walked  into  tiie  street. 
Immediately  they  were  surrounded  by  a  howling  mob,  blind  to  reason,  who  hustled  them  out  of 
town,  proceeding  several  miles,  when  they  hung  the  unfortunate  men  to  a  tree.  When  the  last 
spaiks  of  life  were  extinguished,  the  bodies  were  taken  down  and  buried  on  what  is  known  as  the 
Island,  near  Spanish  Ranch.  During  all  this  titne  neither  the  sheriff  nor  any  of  his  deputies  was  to 
be  found,  they  having  prudently  discovered  pressing  business  elsewhere,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
interfering  with  a  mob  which  they  well  knew  would  accomplish  what  it  undertook. 

THE   FRANCIS  TRIAL. 

Perhaps  the  most  vigorously  contested  trial  ever  held  in  the  courts  of  Plumas  c"mity  was  that 
of  the  People  t'osiis  Robert  Francis,  in  May,  1869.  The  circumstances  that  led  to  the  trial  are 
briefly  related   as  follows:  Francis,  a  C!anadian,  though  of  Irish  nativity,  was  a  miner  on   Sawjiit 
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llaL  On  one  occasion,  ill  llio  l.ilU'i- OMi-t  (if  llu' siiinnuT  of  18(',8,  lie  \\:ul  li.id  :i  disMgri'i'iiicnl  with 
cine  Robert  Oliver,  ;iii  Enylishrn.iii,  resulting  in  a  i>ugilistic  encounter,  in  wliicli  Franeis  got  liadly 
worsted.  ^lueli  liail  blood  was  engeiidereil  between  tlii'm,  and  it  needed  bul  a  favorable  (i|i|ior- 
t unity  to  jiroduee  a  more  serious  rupture.  It  was  not  long  before  sucli  .ni  o|i|iorluiiit_v  oeeiirred. 
Oil  the  night  of  the  twenty-sixth  of  Se])tember  a  party  was  given  by  William  ^[etealf,  the  proprietor 
of  the  hotel.  Oliver  was  in  the  daueiiig-hall  when  Franeis  arrivecl,  and  the  hitter's  friends  ail\ise<l 
him  not  to  go  ill  ;  but  he  did.  While  the  dance  was  going  on,  Oliver  collided  with  Francis,  and  a 
few  sharp  words  passed  between  them.  Francis  tlieii  left  the  limise  for  his  cabin,  some  <listaiice 
aw.ay,  and  soon  returned  witli  liis  revoher.  As  he  entered  tlii'  room  Oliver  was  boasting  that  be 
could  \\  hip  him,  :it  tile  saiiic  time  using  an  c  pilhcl  especialh'  provoking  to  a  Calit'ornian.  Fired  by 
these  w<irds,  and  at  the  .affront  which  had  beiai  given  him,  Francis  raised  his  weapon  .and  shot  his 
op]ioneiit  dead.  He  was  brought  to  trial  on  the  thirty-tirst  of  May,  1869.  H.  L.  Gear,  district 
attorney,  .assisted  by  Judge  Peter  Van  Clief,  appeared  for  the  prosecution;  and  Creed  Hayinond, 
John  R.  Biickliee,  G.  G.  Clough,  and  J.  D.  Goodw  in,  in  belialf  of  the  prisoner.  Never  had  a  more 
intense  iuteri'st  been  iiianifested  in  a  ci-imiiial  trial  in  Plumas  county.  The  case  of  the  people  was 
strongly  and  eloi|iiently  ]ire.senteil  by  Juilge  Y.an  Clief,  .and  the  other  side  was  equally  u  ell 
siipporteil  by  tlie  opposing  counsel,  Buckbee's  plea  eliciting  tlie  higliest  admiration  of  the  bench, 
bar,  and  auditors.  The  main  defense  was  insanity.  The  jury,  after  a  retirement  of  many  hours, 
brought  in  a  verdict  of  luurdca-  in  the  second  degree,  and  Francis  was  sentenced  to  fifteen  years  in 
the  penitentiary.  An  appeal  was  taken  to  tlie  supreme  court,  but  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court 
was  sustained.  Strong  efforts  were  made  to  secure  his  pardon  from  Governor  Haight,  but  without 
success.  After  a  lapse  of  tliree  years,  Francis  was  pardoned  by  Governor  Booth,  left  the  state,  and 
now  resides  in  Dakotah. 

KILLED    FOR  A    BEAR. 

An  unfortunate  mistake  that  was  attemled  with  fatal  results  happened  near  La  Porte  on  the 
se\-eiiteeiitli  of  September,  1871.  Walter  Harkness  and  Asa  S.  Harvill  started  out  bei'-hunting, 
and  in  tlie  search  for  honey  soon  became  sejiarated  in  the  woo<ls.  Harvill,  noticing  indications  of 
the  honey-makers  in  a  tree,  climbed  it  for  examination,  and  wjiile  perched  high  uji  in  the  branches, 
Harkness,  his  ])artner,  (piietly  ajiproached.  Noticing  something  stirring  the  limbs,  he  concluded  it 
was  a  cub  bear,  tlie  dense  foliage  jircventing  a  clear  view.  Under  this  impression,  he  leveled  liis 
gun  and  fired.  Immi'diately  Harvill's  hat  fell  to  the  ground,  and  the  horrified  man  discovered  liis 
mistake  uiioii  reaching  the  tree.  The  poor  man  was  delid.  An  inquest  was  held  tlie  same  day,  and 
the  coroner's  jury  declared  that  "  Harvill  came  to  his  death  by  the  accidental  shot  of  Walter 
Harkness." 

THE   CENTENNIAL    IN    QUINCY. 

Tuesday,  the  fourlii  of  July,  1876,  the  one-hundredtli  anniversary  of  the  nation's  birth,  was  a 
great  day  in  Quincy.  'I'he  following  account  of  the  celebration  is  condensed  from  the  columns  of  the 
Plumas  Nutlomd:  (Jreat  |ire]iaratioiis  liad  been  under  way  for  several  weeks,  an<l  as  the  ilay  drew 
near,  the  e.Kcitenient  among  all  classes  became  too  intense  to  be  restrained.  On  Sunday  and  Monday 
large  delegations  from  almost  every  part  of  the  county  commenced  pouring  into  town,  and  it 
seemed  for  a  while  that  the  accommodations  prepared  would  be  entirely  inadeipiate  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  occasion.  Indian  \alley  was  well  represented;  the  North  Fork  region  came  to  the  front 
in  large  numbers;  the  Spanish  Ranch,  Meadow  Valley,  and  East  Branch  people  were  almost  all  on 
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li:iii<l ;  and  Nt'lson,  S:iwi.it,  ami  L:i  I'orU'  were  out  iti  lurec.  M:iii>  c,f  uiir  Sicini  .ouiity  iiuigliliurs 
also  came  over  to  coleliratc  with  us.  Tlic  6il»sonville  haml,  with  mir  oM  townsman  Mr.  D.  C. 
Hall  a>  li.'uler,  arihcil  <>ii  .Nroml.iy  evening,  and  u.s  they  drove  into  Main  street  tlieir  8]>li'ndiil 
music  thrilled  every  heart  with  the  feeling  that  the  great  day  had  eome.  The  band  hoys  were 
erected  with  a  salute  from  the  eanuon.  The  town  was  gayly  deeorateil  with  flags  and  streamers, 
and  a  fine,  shadv  .irhor  had  been  erected  in  front  of  the  court-house.  Tlie  committees  bad  been, 
busy,  ami  everything  was  in  readiness  for  the  exercises  on  the  morrow. 

At  four  o'clock  on  Tuesday  the  cannon's  loud  thunder  awoke  the  sleepers,  and  proclaimed 
llie  centennial.  At  ei^ht  o'clock  the  assembly  for  parade  commenced,  and  by  nine  the  i)ro- 
cession  bail  been  formed  and  was  ready  to  move.  Major  Wliitlock,  of  Greenville,  acted  as 
marshal  of  the  dav.  and  \\;"is  ably  seconded  by  Hon.  P..  W.  Barne.s,  of  La  I'orte,  .-md  Mr.  A.  ,J. 
Gould,  of  this  place.      The  procession  was  formed  as  follows: 

1st.     Gibsonvillc  band.     Next  to  the  band  came  a  pony-car  carrying  Master  Clarence  Kellogg 
and  Miss  Gracie  Goodwin,  the  representatives  of  George  an<l   Martha   Washington.     They  were 
handsomely  attired  in  the  style  of  76,  and  supported   their  assumed   characters  with   a  gravity  of 
deportment  and  demeanor  highly  interesting  and  amusing.     Following  this  wa.s  :i  large  car-wagmi, 
neatlv  decorated,  containing  fourteen  young  ladies   representing  Columbia   ami  the  thirteen  original 
states.     They  were  beautifully  dressed  in  white,  and  cro\vne(l  «ith  the  n.ime  of  the  state  which  i-.ieh 
had  been  chosen  to  represent.     The  car  was  drawn    by  four  large  horse.s,  and  made  a  fine  ajijic  ar- 
auce.     Next  was  a  verv  large  six-horse  car,  decorated  with   evergreens   and   fl.igs,  and  containing 
twenty-four  little  girls  dressed  to  represent  the  states  admitted  since  the  adoption  of  the  consti- 
tution.    The  children  were  beautifully  attired  in  red,  white,  and  blue,  and  the  car  formed  one  of 
the  most  interesting  features  of  the  procession.     Next  came  a  large  number  of  boys,  bearing  flags, 
representinu'   the  different   towns   in    the  county.     Following  them  were  the  Odd    Fellows   in    full 
regalia,   and   behind   them  the  carriage  containing  the   president  of  the  day,  orator,  reader  of  the 
declaration,  and  reader  of  the  po<'ms.     After  them  came  the  ))eople  generally,  marching  two  and 
two.     The  procession  was  ((uite  a  long  one,  and  probably  would  have  contained  many  more  but  for  the 
extreme  heat  of  the  day.     The  piocession  moved  around  the  town  in  the  order  previously  arranged 
by  the  committee,  and  entered  the  court-house  grounds  by  the  gate  on  Jackson  street.     The  repre- 
sentatives of  state  were  greeted  on  their  arrival  at  the  platform  by  "  Hail  Columbia,"  finely  rendered 
by  the  Quincy  choir.     The  spacious  arbor  was  by  this  time  completely  filleil,  some  seven  or  eight 
hundred  jiersons  having  gathered  to  listen  to  the  exercises.     President  G.  W.  Meylert  oi)cned  the 
exercises  by  a  very  appropriate  and  patriotic  introductory  speech  of  five  minutes' duration,  closing  bv 
introducing  the  reader  of  the  declaration,  Mr.  D.L.  Haun.     Mr.  Haun  rendered  the  grand  old  note  of 
defiance  in  a  forcible  and  effective  manner.     He  was  foUowol  by  the  National  air,  ''Star  Spangled 
H.anncr,"  by  representatives  of  states.     Miss  Jennie  Wheeler,  who  had  been   appointed  to  read  the 
poem  written  for  the  occasion  by  Hon.  C.  C.  Goodwin  of  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  was  next  introduceil. 
The  p<iem   is  certainly  a  s]ilendid  effort,  highly  s]ioken  of  by  every  one  who  was  fortunate  enough 
to  listen  to  it.     Miss  Wheeler's  reading  was  praiseworthy  in  the  extreme.     She  seemed  to  have  the 
"Sjiirit  of  '76"  in  full  measure,  and  we  are  safe  in  hazarding  the  assertion  that  in  no  jilace  in  the 
state  was  the  poem  of  the  day  rendered    in  bi'tter  style.     The  poem  was  unusually  interesting  from 
the  fact  that  the  talented  author  was  long  a  resident  of  Plumas  county;  .and  hosts  of  his  old-time 
friends  recalled  pleasant  memories  as  they  listened  to  the  beautiful  and  patriotic  measures.     At  the 
conclusion  another  stirring  piece  of  music  by  the  band,  an<l   Miss  Wheeler  .igain  took  her  jilace  to 
read   a   be.iutiful    little  poi'ui,  contributed   to  the  celebration   by  a  miner   ]ioet   in  one  of  our  neigh- 
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liorin;^  towns.  It  is  :i  s|ileiiili(l  pr<Mlu<-t ion,  well  wmtliy  n  ])lfice  in  the  centennial  collootion  of 
pocuis.  More  music  l>y  the  liand  ;  and  tiien  tlie  jiresident  introdupocl  tlio  orator  of  tlie  day,  Hon. 
Cliarles  A.  Sumner  of  San  Francist-o.  Tlic  ucncral  verdict  was  that  it  was  a  grand  effort,  and  in 
every  way  wortliy  of  tlie  day.  Some  of  his  pictures  of  the  old  continental  times  were  beautiful  in 
ilic  extreme;  and  towards  tlie  close,  the  excitement  and  enthusiasm  aroused  in  the  minds  of  liis 
.nidicnce  were  intense.  He  closed  with  a  heautiful  ]ioeni.  Followin<j-  the  oration  was  tlie  song 
"  Aiuei'ica,"  and  after  more  music  hy  tlie  band,  tlie  assemblage  dispersed.  After  noon  a  ]ileasaiit 
musical  entertainment  was  given  at  the  town  liall,  under  the  direction  of  the  ladies,  and  passecl  off 
agrceabh.  The  celebration  was  concluded  ))y  a  pyrotechnical  display  in  the  evening,  and  a  dance 
at  tli<'  Plumas  House  that  continued  until  tlie  next  morning.  The  closing  stanza  of  Mr.  Goodwin's 
piMiii,  wliicli  was  a  scholarlv  and  I'laborate  pruduction,  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  whole  : 

"  So  from  these  hills,   these  altars  -^rand,  we  may  prefer  this  prayer  ; 
God  of  our  fathers !    keep  this  land  foraver  in  thy  care  ; 
Keep  oyer  it  our  holy  flag,  with  stars  increasing  bright, 
The  Nation's  radiant  guide  by  day,  its  lamp  of  light  by  night ; 
Keep  pure  and  leal  our  maids  and  wives,  our  men  keep  brave  and  true; 
Keep  thou  our  sages  strong  and  wise,  and  as  the  years  renew 
The  generations  on  our  shores,  may  they  increase  in  might 
Until  immovable  in  power,  invincible  for  right. 
When  next  there  solemn  rings  the  peals  to  mark  a  century  fled, 
Standing  before  the  living  and  above  the  mighty  dead ; 
The  men  of  that  day  shall  behold  a  nation  of  such  grace 
As  ne'er  before  ia  splendor  woke  a  smile  of  earth's  sad  face ; 
A  nation  held  by  justice  up,  whose  soil  by  peace  is  trod  ; 
Where  Freedom's  temples  shed  their  rays  sweet  as  the  smile  of  God." 

The  other  ]ioem  referred  to  as  the  work  of  a  miner  poet  is  dated  at  Franklin  Hill,  .Tunc,  1876, 
and  entitled,  "Our  Country— July  4,  1876."  Thougli  not  showing  the  literary  culture  .and  scholarly 
L;ra<-e  of  tlie  (itlier,  it  breathes  fourtli  a  more  fiTvid  and  patriotic  feeling,  .and  is  full  of  rhythm  ami 
music.     It  contains  seven  stanzas,  the  iirst  two  of  which  are  given  : 

"  Minstruls  !    awaken  the  harp  fron\  its  slumber! 
Strike  for  our  birthright  so  glorious  and  free  ! 
O.  listen  aiid  hear  ye  the  jubilant  thunder 
Echoing  afar  o'er  the  land  and  the  sea. 
With  holy  emotion. 
With  fervid  devotion. 
Uur  hearts  loudly  beat  for  the   land  of  our  liirlh  ; 
Respond,  O  ye  shores,   to  the  song  of   the  ocean, 
And  4-liant  out  our  glory  and  jiride  to  the  earth. 

"  While  our  eyes  fondly  rest  on  thy  banner  of  glory, 
The  bold  stars  and  stripes  unfurled  to  the  breeze. 
PT-tnully   we  point  to  the  page  of  thy  story. 

When  Ijod  from  on  high  sent  the  angel  of  peace. 
While  gratefully   bending. 
Our  thanks  are  ascending, 
For  the  great  boon  of   freedom  ouf  heroes  have  won, 
And  with  our  thanks  a  deep  prayer  is  blending. 
For  the  people  and  land  of  great  Washington." 
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A   PLUCKY   CHINAMAN. 

Some  lime  in  the  f;ill  of  1877  :i  lii>rril)le  tr;iL;t'<ly  was  cnactCMl  near  Rocklin,  Placer  county,  in 
«  hiili  :i  man  nanitd  Oikr,  liis  wife,  and  anotlier  man  naniefl  Sargent,  lost  their  lives.  A  Cliiiianiaii 
known  as  Ah  Sam,  workinu;  on  tlie  jilace,  nmnlered  tlie  tlirec  in  order  to  secure  money  he  knew  liis 
eni]iIoyer  to  l)e  possessed  of.  The  jierpetrator  of  tlie  dee<l  fled,  while  the  people  rose  and  drove 
every  Celestial  from  that  section  of  the  county.  Ah  Sam  took  refuge  in  Plumas  county,  and 
engaged  himself  as  cook  on  Wolf  creek.  Early  in  the  following  February  an  oflicer  from  Placer 
county,  who  liad  received  word  of  the  wherealiouts  of  the  fugitive,  came  u]i  with  a  warrant  for 
his  arrest.  Imprudently  making  known  the  nature  of  his  business,  the  Chinese  of  Quincy  heard  of 
it,  an<l  hastily  dispatched  a  messenger  to  warn  the  imsusjiecting  cook  ;  so  that  when  the  officer 
.•irrivcd  at  Wolf  creek  he  found  only  the  tracks  of  Ah  Sam's  snow-shoes  leading  up  into  llie  deep 
snow  of  the  mountains.  Word  was  sent  in  all  directions  to  be  on  the  watch  for  the  fugitive,  who 
hail  been  tracked  as  far  as  12-mile  bar,  and  tliere  lost.  On  Thursday  morning,  the  fourteenth  of 
February,  1878,  .i  miner  named  Ira  Went  worth,  living  a  mile  and  a  half  above  Kich  bar,  while 
going  to  ills  claim  near  the  mouth  i>f  Mill  creek,  came  upon  a  Cliinam.m  lying  by  a  cami)-fire,  who 
statcil  that  he  had  started  tVuni  12-milf  bar  to  go  to  Silver  creek,  and  liad  lost  his  way.  He  was  in 
a  b:id  ciiiKlitiiin,  his  feet  being  tro/en,  and  his  boots  .-dmost  falling  from  them.  Wentworth  had 
heard  nothing  of  the  murderer  or  his  escape,  anil  believing  his  story,  gave  him  the  lunch  he  was 
takinu' to  the  cl:uin  for  dinner,  directed  him  to  go  down  to  Kich  bar,  ulu'rc  lie  uould  find  China- 
iiirn  wh'i  would  take  care  of  him.  Wcntwortli  went  to  woi-k,  but  in  tiie  evening  when  he  returned 
he  found  the  Chinaman  still  at  the  cam]i.  He  followed  Wentworth  home,  got  his  supper  and  some 
bread,  inquired  jiarticularly  the  route  to  Silver  creek,  and  left.  In  the  morning  Wentworth  found 
that  he  had  gone  liack  to  his  cam])  of  the  night  before,  and  had  evidently  stoppeil  there  during  the 
night,  and  stait 111  out  in  the  morning,  the  trail  leading  up  the  mountain  towards  the  Mountain 
House.  During  the  day  he  went  to  Rich  bar,  and  related  the  iniident.  It  was  at  once  supposed 
that  this  was  the  fugitive  murderer,  and  Alexander  Buvinghauseu  and  Thomas  Stentz  started  out 
in  |)ursuit.  They  followed  his  trail  up  the  mountain  for  two  miles,  and  finally  overtook  him  at  a 
)M.iiit  where  there  were  two  cliffs  of  barren  rocks,  separated  by  a  little  ravine  full  of  snow-covered 
brush.  o\  er  which  it  was  ini])ossible  to  ))ass  at  a  ra]>id  rate.  The  Celestial  was  armed  with  a  Colt's 
revolver,  and  intrenching  himself  behind  the  rocks  on  one  side  of  the  ravine,  opeiu-d  fire  upon  his 
]iursuers,  who  were  ci)m.|pelled  to  get  behind  the  rocks  on  the  i>j)])osite  side  for  protection.  In  this 
position  the  battle  wa'-  niaintainecl  for  -ionie  time,  the  heavy  stnnii  that  pi-evailed  j)reventing 
accurate  shooting.  It  being  impossible  to  rush  npiMi  him  across  the  treacherous  snow,  it  was 
decided  that  Buvingh.uisen  should  return  to  Rich  bar  for  reinfonements,  in  order  to  surround  the 
stronghold,  while  Stentz  remained  to  guard  the  jirize.  IJefore  help  .arrived,  the  Chinaman  resorted 
to  several  strategeins  to  overcome  the  single  adversary  who  remained.  He  tried  the  old  game  of 
letting  his  hat  mi  a  stick  and  holding  it  above  the  rocks  to  draw  fire;  but  that  being  unsuccessful, 
he  resorted  to  another  e\])edient.  Hailing  Stentz,  he  stated  that  he  was  going  to  shoot  himself, 
and  immediately  the  discharge  of  a  pistol  was  heard,  following  which  came  groans  as  of  a  man  in 
his  last  death  struggles.  Stentz  failed  to  liite  at  this  bait,  also,  and  soon  the  rascal  was  up  and  on 
tiie  watch  again.  Soon  Richard  Livingstone  and  Peter  McDoug.ill  arri\c'd,  follmveil  a  little  later 
by  Huvinghausen  ami  a  number  of  uthers.  It  was  su)ii>oseil  that  he  woidd  now  surrender,  but  he 
had  evidently  made  uji  his  mind  not  to  be  taken  alive,  and  ti-eated  their  ]>roi>osals  for  him  to  hold 
up  his  hands  with  derision  and  contemjit.     When  they  found   lie  would   not   come  i>nt,   an   attempt 
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was  iiindf  to  sunouiid  liiiii,  and  ou  soeiug  this,  be  called  out  that  he  would  kill  himself.  Standing 
out  in  full  view,  he  placed  the  pistol  against  his  abdomen  and  fired,  falling  on  his  face.  When  his 
captors  reaclicd  him,  they  found  that  the  Ijall  had  entered  about  an  im-li  from  the  navel,  passing- 
through  and  lodging  against  the  skin  on  his  side.  He  was  taken  down  to  Eich  bar,  and  evcrytliinij: 
possible  done  for  him,  but  he  died  ou  Monday  morning  at  six  o'clock.  He  was  out  eleven  days, 
most  of  the  time  in  a  heavy  storm,  and  must  have  been  possessed  of  a  wonderful  amount  of 
fortitude,  or  he  would  have  succumbed  to  the  difficulties  of  the  situation.  Starved  and  frozen,  he 
fought  it  out  to  the  last,  and  "  died  game."  The  body  was  tied  upon  a  hand-sled,  and  drawn 
twelve  miles  through  the  deep  snow  to  Spanish  Ranch,  the  journey  occupying  from  daylight  till 
nine  o'clock  at  night.  It  was  then  brought  to  Quincy,  and  taken  on  the  stage  to  Reno,  and  by  rail 
to  Rocklin,  where  it  was  fully  identified.  The  reward  of  S800  which  had  been  offered  was  claimed, 
but  only  i^450  were  received  by  the  captors,  the  Placer  county  officials  claiming  the  remainder. 

MURDER  OF  A.  Z.  PAGE. 

On  the  seventh  of  July,  1878,  A.  Z.  Page  was  killed  at  La  Porte  by  Roscoe  G.  Shaw,  who  is 
now  serving  out  a  life  sentence  for  his  crime.  Page  was  a  rather  weak-minded  man,  about  lifty 
years  of  age,  and  Shaw  had  been  making  him  the  object  of  his  ridicule  during  the  day  and  evening, 
following  him  from  place  to  place,  and  annoying  him  continually,  despite  the  remonstrances  of  the 
persecuted  man,  until  at  last  Page  procured  a  stone  to  use  as  a  weapon  for  his  protection.  He 
went  into  Goailhard's  saloon  and  sat  down,  holding  the  stone  in  his  lap.  Shaw  soon  after  entered 
the  saloon,  and  made  an  offensive  remark  to  Page,  who  jumped  up,  raised  the  stone,  and  said,  "Go 
away  from  me  or  I  will  jiut  a  hole  through  you!"  Shaw  immediately  left  and  went  to  Buckley's 
saloon,  where  his  brother,  Charles  H.  Shaw,  was  playing  billiards.  The  two  brothers  held  a  brief 
conference,  and  when  the  game  was  concluded  they  proceeded  together  to  Goailhard's  saloon,  where 
Page  was  still  sitting  in  a  chair.  They  sat  down  a  few  feet  from  Page,  who  soon  observed  them, 
and  warned  Ross  to  go  away  or  he  would  put  a  hole  through  him.  At  these  words  Ross  seized  an 
iron  ]iokcr  from  the  stove,  in  both  hands,  and  struck  Page  a  blow  across  the  top  of  the  head.  The 
blow  so  disabled  the  victim  tliat  his  head  fell  hack  against  the  wall,  and  he  was  unable  to  rise  from 
his  chair.  While  in  this  position,  Ross  rained  half  a  dozen  blows  upon  his  upturned  face  and  fore- 
head, in  the  most  brutal  manner,  while  his  brother  Charley  stood  guard  with  along  knife,  to  prevent 
any  interference.  One  who  undertook  to  remonstrate  with  Ross  was  struck  twice,  and  cliased  out 
of  the  saloon  by  Charley,  who  flourished  his  knife,  and  took  the  occasion  to  remark  that  no  one  could 
"get  away  with  the  Shaw  family."  Page  died  in  a  few  minutes,  his  skull  literally  smashed  by  the 
blows  given  him  while  sitting  hel])less  in  his  chair.  The  two  brothers  were  indicted  for  murder, 
and  were  given  separate  trials  the  following  October.  Ross  G.  Shaw  was  convicted  of  murder  in 
the  second  degree,  and  was  sentenced  by  Judge  Clough  to  imprisonment  for  life,  the  extreme 
penalty  allowed  by  the  statute.  On  the  trial  of  Charles  H.  Shaw,  the  jury  remained  out  all  night 
and  the  next  day,  when  they  sent  word  to  the  judge  that  they  could  not  agree.  They  were  not 
discharged,  and  about  ten  o'clock  that  night  they  came  in  with  a  verdict  of  "  not  guilty."  Both 
of  these  cases  were  prosecuted  by  R.  H.  F.  Variel,  the  ilistrict  attorney,  and  defended  by  John  D. 
Goodwin  and  William  W.  Kellogg. 
23 
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PHILLIPS   KILLED   BY   KELLEY. 

A  young  Englisliman  named  John  Phillips  invited  :i  party  of  his  friends  to  help  him  celebrate 
his  birthday  at  Jolmsville,  October  C,  1878.  While  he  was  entertaining  them  in  a  saloon,  one  of 
them,  named  Thomas  Kelley,  under  the  influence  of  too  much  indulgence  in  the  beverage  that 
annually  fills  our  poor-houses  and  prisons  with  an  army  of  victims,  excited  by  a  dispute,  shot  his 
entertainer  with  a  revolver.  Young  Phillips  lingered  several  days,  and  then  died.  Both  of  the 
men  stood  high  in  the  estimation  of  their  employers.  Kelley  was  brought  to  trial  April  1,  1879, 
before  Judge  Clough,  R.  H.  F.  Variel  prosecuting,  and  John  D.  Gooilwin  and  W.  W.  Kellogg 
defending.     He  was  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the  state  prison. 

THE   CRAWFORD-ROSS  TRAGEDY. 

Between  John  A.  Crawford,  a  native  of  Canada,  and  Ephraim  C.  Ross,  a  nati\e  of  Maine, 
existed  a  feud  for  years,  that  resulted  in  the  de.ath  of  Ross  at  the  hands  of  his  enemy,  September 
28,  1879.  On  the  day  in  question,  while  engaged  in  a  game  of  cards  in  a  saloon  at  20-Mile  House, 
a  qujrrel  arose  between  the  two  men.  Crawford  left  the  room,  went  to  his  cabin  for  a  revolver, 
returned  to  the  saloon,  and  shot  Ross  down,  without  any  warning  to  his  victim  whatever.  He  was 
tried  before  Judge  Clough  on  the  ninth  of  the  following  December,  R.  H.  F.  Variel  prosecuting, 
and  W.  W.  Kellogg  defending.  The  jury  found  him  guilty  of  murder  in  the  first  degree,  and 
fixed  his  j)unishment  at  imprisonment  for  life. 

MURDER  OF    JOHN    R.   McVAY. 

Oil  the  twi'iity-sixth  of  June,  1878,  one  of  tlie  most  brutal  murders  known  to  the  annals  of 
crime  was  iierjietr.ited  at  Meadow  valley  by  Samuel  Cook.  Some  trouble  existed  between  the  two 
men  in  regard  to  Cook's  wife,  and  the  testimony  on  the  trial  revealed  the  evident  intention  on 
Cook's  part  to  get  McVay  drunk,  and  then  execute  his  revenge  upon  him.  Following  out  this  pro- 
gramme, the  two  men  were  in  the  bar-room  of  the  Meadow  Valley  hotel,  McVay  almost  helplessly 
drunk,  when  a  cause  of  difference  arose  between  the  two  men  McVay  drew  his  pistol,  whi<-h  was 
immediately  seized  by  Cook  with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he  beat  McVay  severely  about  the 
face,  finally  throwing  him  down,  wrenching  the  jiistol  from  his  feeble  grasp,  and  using  it  to  prevent 
(itlu'is  t'rtmi  iiitti  feriiig  wliile  lie  ((iiitiiuuil  to  beat  jiis  lieljiless  >ictiiii.  In  this  manner  he  rained 
blows  upon  the  jirostrate  man  till  he  was  nearly  insensible,  then  dragged  him  out  upon  the  stoop, 
seized  him  by  the  feet,  and  plunged  his  head  and  shoulders  several  times  into  a  barrel  of  water.  He 
then  threw  him  down  upon  the  stoop,  and  began  again  to  beat  him  in  the  face.  A  number  of  men 
witnessed  the  affair,  but  lieyond  remonstrating  with  the  murderer,  did  nothing  to  rescue  McVay 
from  the  hands  of  his  beastly  assailant,  seemingly  afraid  or  unwilling  to  interfere.  Cook  threw 
McVay  into  the  garden,  but  after  that,  remarking  that  it  was  too  good  a  place  for  him,  dragged  him 
into  a  mud-puddle  in  the  road.  While  lying  in  the  i)Ool,  unable  to  move,  McVay  was  again 
approached  by  the  cowardly  Virute,  who  several  times  thrust  the  stock  of  the  pistol  into  the  heljiless 
man's  mouth.  It  was  then  suggested  that  the  body  be  removed,  and  Cook  volunteered  to  assist  car- 
rying the  head  l)y  seizing  hold  of  McVay's  bloody  hair  and  beard,  McVay,  who  was  not  yet  dead, 
was  carried  to  a  shed  back  of  tlie  house,  where  the  men  endeavored  to  wash  the  blood  from  his  per- 
son, and  give  what  aid  they  could  to  the  mangled  man.  During  this  time  Cook  made  frequent 
visits  to  the  shed  to  watch  the  ojnTation,  and  give  vent  to  bis  anger,  finally  winding  up  by  thrust- 
ing the  Jiistol  into  his  victim's  fare,  and  firing  a  shot  that  extinguished  the  faint  sjinrk  of  life  still 
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rumaiiiiug.  All  this  was  iloiiu  without  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  dozen  men  who  witnessed  the 
affair  to  prevent  it,  even  xip  to  the  culminating  act.  Cook  was  indicted  for  murder,  tried  the  fol- 
lowing Sej)tember,  found  guilty  of  niunler  in  the  second  degree,  and  sentenced  for  life  in  tlie  ])eiii- 
tentiary  by  Judge  Clough.  R.  II.  P.  Variel,  the  district  attorney,  and  John  T.  Herrington 
cnnilucted  the  prosecution,  wliile  John  D.  Goodwin  and  W.  W.  Kellogg  managed  the  defense  in 
su<li  :i  way  as  to  draw  from  the  judge,  while  delivering  the  sentence,  tlie  following  eulogium  :  "  And, 
considcrini;'  the  airy  and  insecure  foundation  on  which  your  counsel  stood  to  make  your  defense,  I 
feel,  in  justice  to  them,  constrained  to  say  that  their  arguments  to  the  jury  wore  the  most  able, 
ingenious,  and  subtle  that  I  ever  heard  in  this  court-room." 

FIRE   IN   THE  GREEN-MOTJNTAIN   MINE. 

One  of  the  most  horrible  calamities  which  ever  happened  in  the  connty  occurred  at  the  Green- 
^[ountain  mine,  above  Crescent  Mills,  on  Sunday  morning,  October  G,  1878.  About  nine  o'clock  it 
was  discovered  that  the  timbers  in  the  mine  were  on  fire,  and  the  most  active  operations  were 
at  oiu-e  commenced  to  notify  the  men  at  work ;  but  the  smoke  and  gas  were  driven  rapidly  through 
the  mine,  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes  it  was  filled  cora}iletel)'.  The  fire  caught  from  the  smoke 
l)ine  which  led  from  the  engine.  The  engine  was  situated  a  thousand  feet  under  gronnd,  and  some 
nine  hundred  feet  from  the  surface.  The  smoke  and  steam  escaped  through  a  pipe — 10-inch  stove 
jiipo — about  600  feet  in  length,  and  then  through  wooden  boxes  to  the  surface.  The  fire  probal)ly 
originated  from  the  soot  accumulating  and  taking  fire,  proliably  some  forty  feet  above  the  engine. 
Several  men  were  at  work  in  such  places  as  to  make  their  escape  easy,  but  four  wci-e  in  a  sto]ie, 
from  which  it  was  imjjossible  for  them  to  leave  after  the  fire  started.  The  names  of  these  were 
James  Cashman,  George  Becson,  Richard  Cornelius,  and  Michael  Cullen.  Frank  Rodgers,  the 
foreman,  made  almost  sujterhnman  efforts  to  save  the  men,  and  carried  one  man  some  sixty  feet 
down  the  ladders  to  a  place  of  safety.  The  man  was  insensible,  but  recovered  as  soon  as  he  was 
brought  to  fresh  air.  It  seemed  as  though  the  mine  was  filled  with  the  poisonous  gas  and  smoke 
almost  immediately  after  the  fire  was  discovered;  and  as  the  candles  would  not  burn  in  it,  of 
course  the  men  were  in  total  darkness,  and  had  to  grope  their  way  through  the  tunnels.  To  get  to 
the  place  where  the  doomed  men  were  at  work,  it  was  necessary  to  go  in  about  1,000  feet,  then 
raise  up  175  feet,  then  back  and  down  about  fifty  feet,  and  then  on  a  level  probably  thirty  feet 
more.  Of  course,  the  fire  being  below  them,  every  chance  of  escape  was  shut  off  before  they  were 
apprised  of  the  danger.  When  it  was  found  to  be  impossible  to  save  them,  and  every  chance  for 
them  to  be  alive  was  exhausted,  the  mine  was  closed  up  to  smother  out  the  fire.  On  Wednesday  it 
was  o]>ened,  and  the  men  who  went  in  found  the  body  of  Beeson,  part  way  out,  lying  on  his  face, 
close  to  the  car-track.  He  had  evidently  come  as  far  as  he  could,  and  when  overpowered  had  i>ut 
his  mouth  to  the  ground  to  kee])  the  smoke  from  entering  his  lungs.  The  smoke  was  still  too  thick 
to  go  farther;  and  nothing  more  could  be  done  until  Thursday  morning,  Avhen  the  other  three 
bodies  were  recovered.  Cullen  was  a  very  strong  man,  .■uid  had  evidently  made  a  desperate 
struggle.  He  had  managed  to  get  n\>  the  raise  some  fifty  feet  from  his  comrades,  there  was  over- 
come, and  fell.  Cashman  .and  Cornelius  had  not  left  the  "  breast "  where  they  were  at  work. 
Cashman  was  found  sitting  or  squatting  on  his  heels,  with  his  hands  over  his  face.  Cornelius  was 
lying  a  few  feet  from  him.  Beeson  and  Cornelius  were  taken  to  (ireen\ille  for  burial  on  Thuisday^ 
and  the  bodies  of  Cashman  and  Cullen  were  brought  to  Quincy  and  buried  in  the  graveyard  about 
ten  o'clock  Thursday  night,  the  rapid  decomposition  of  the  bodies  making  it  necessary  to  bury 
them  as  soon  as  possible. 
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ANDERSON'S   ADMINISTRATION. 

As  an  instance  i>t'  unusu;il  integrity  anil  honor,  and  as  a  triljute  to  a  pioneer  wlm  lias  left  an 
unimpoacliable  record  lieliind  liim.  we  mention  tlie  following:  In  tlif  year  1853  Charles  A. 
Anderson  of  Moliawk  valley  made  a  jiresent  of  a  ranch  in  Mohawk  valley  to  Thomas  Wash,  an  old 
friend  of  his  who  hailed  from  his  native  county  in  Virginia.  For  many  years  Mr.  Wash  lived  in 
possession  of  the  property,  and  in  1879  died  without  a  family.  He  left  a  will  at  his  demise, 
naming  Charles  Anderson  as  his  executor,  but  having  the  projierty  to  othei-  ]iartiis.  Anderson 
faithfully  settlcil  up  the  affairs  of  the  state,  using  the  utmost  economy  and  the  most  scrupulous 
honesty  in  the  transaction  of  the  business.  On  the  eleventh  of  November,  1881,  he  remitted  to  the 
heirs  of  Wash  the  sum  of  thirteen  hundred  dollars,  having  received  himself  from  the  estate  the 
paltry  compensation  of  one  hundrt'il  and  fifty  dollars  for  his  services.  Mr.  Anderson  left  Plumas 
county  November  12,  1881,  with  only  twenty  dollars  and  fifty  cents  in  his  pocket ;  but  he  has  left 
behind  him  a  record  that  but  few  men,  placed  in  similar  circumstances,  can  boast  of — the  record  of 
an  honest  man,  "  the  noblest  work  of  God." 

RECORD  OF  CONVICTIONS  OF  FELONIES. 

Crime.  Convicted.  .Sentence.  Disposition. 

William  S.  Harper.  .Murder Oct.  19,  1857.    . .  .10  years...  .Pardoned  Aug.  28,  1866. 

Fred  Ashton Rape   Sept.  9,  1858 3  years Escaped  Jime  25,  1859. 

William  Dixon Rajie Sept.  17,  1858 2  years Escaped  Sept.  19,  1859. 

John  Jenkins Murder July  IG,  1859 Death Hanged  Oct.  28,  1859. 

Thomas  Elder Murder July  19,  1859  ...  .Death Hanged  Oct.  28,  1859. 

Jolm  Morrow Larceny May  27,  18G 1 4  years Escaped  July  22,  1862. 

Clark  Rugg Larc<ny May  31,  1861 5  years Discharged  J.in.  12,  1862. 

Amada  Cardinee..  .  .Murder July  13,  1861 Death Hanged  Aug.  30,  1861. 

Atlas  Fredonyer Assault  to  rape May  16,  1802 6  years Pardone.l  Nov.  26,  18G3. 

John  Ketchersy the.  .Larceny      May  9,  1862 1  year E.scaped  March  3,  1863. 

David  Hughes Larceny Sept.  10,  1862...  .5  years Discharged  Feb.  27,  1867. 

Hugh  Fat Manslaughter Oct.  18,  1862  . . .   6  years Discharged  Jan.  .30,  1868. 

Vincent  Olivia.    . .  .Assault  to  murder Sept.  28,  1868...  .1  year Discharged  Aug.  5,  1869. 

China   Hong Assault  to  murder.  .  .  .April  8,  1869 5  years Discharged  July  26,  1873. 

Robert  Francis Murder June  2,  1869 15  ye.-irs  . .  .Pardoned  Ajiril    12,  1872. 

Thomas  M.  Long.      Burglary Nov.  29,  1871 ...    1  year.    .     Discharged  Oct   17,  1872. 

John  Ryan Larceny Nov.  9,  1874 2  years Discharged  Aug.  3,   1876. 

Z.  T.  Brown Larceny Nov.  9,  1874 2  years Discharged  Aug.  3,  1876. 

Henry  Thomas Larceny . .-: Nov.  9,  1874 2  years Discharged  Aug.  3,  1876. 

John  S.insome Burglary Oct.  2,  1875 15  years.. .  .Still  in  prison. 

Frank  Barker    Burglary Oct.  2,  1875 5  years Discharged  Jan.  3,   1879. 

George  Anderson.  .  .  Forgery April  9,  1878 1  year Discharged  Feb.  13,  1879. 

Frank  Larish Assault  to  murder.  ...Oct.  25,  1878   ...  14  years     ..Still  in  prison. 

Roscoe  G  Shaw ....  Murder Oct.  5,  1878 For  life  ....  Still  in  prison. 

Samuel  Cook Munler Sept.  28, 1878. .  .  .  For  life.  .  ..Still  in  prison. 

Thomas  Kelley Murder Ai.ril  4,  1879 For  life  .  ...Died  May  4,  1880. 

John  A.  Crawford . .  Murder Dec.  10,  1879 ....  For  life Still  in  prison. 

B.  F.  Clark Larceny Nov.  1,  1880 1  year Discharged  Sept.  5,  1881. 
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Xame.  Admitted.  Discharged.  Remarks. 

Asa  Day Aug.  15,  1854 . .  Date  not  stated. 

Jacob  J.  Sjnirr Oct.  4,  185.5.  .  .  .Date  not  staterl. 

Midiai'l  Mimiek    June  11,  1857.  .  Ai>iil  4,  1860. 

Henry  Scholl Aug.  1,  1857 .  .  .Supt.  25,  1857. 

Henry  L.  Tuekey   May  19,  1858 Died  Dec.  9,  1858. 

John  Rohinson March  26,  1859    Died  June  28,  1862. 

John  S.  West,  (Scofiel.l) Pel).   12,  1860      Died  May  24,  1881. 

Leonard  Voglc April  22,  1860. .Jan.  19,  1861. 

C.  Demerrit Aug.  lij,  1860  .  .  Sept.  29,  1860. 

Henry  IJrown    May  14,  1863.  .June  10,  1863. 

John  Brown Nov.  9,  1863 Died  April  6,  1865. 

Philip  Theo.  Sagenbacli    June  7,  1866 Died  June  9,  1866. 

Wm.  II.  Jacobs June  30,  1866 Died  Nov.  26,  1868. 

Geo.  F.  Davis    July  31,  1866.  .July  12,  1867. 

John  McQuinn Aug.  2,  1 866 Died  May  8,  1867. 

Francis  M.  Goodwin Nov.  22,  1866.  .May  28,  1867. 

Thomas  Fitzgerald Dec.  1,  1866.  .  .Aprd  4,  1867. 

John  Peterson March  12,  1867.March  28,  1869.Uet'd  voluntarily,  d.  M;ir.  13,   1872. 

Ramon  Navarro June  24,  1 869  .  .  Fob.  28,  1870. 

Lewis  Jabier June  6,  1 870  .  .  .  May  11,  1 871 . 

J.-unes  Cannovnn June  2,  1871 Still  in  asylum. 

Ann  Crocket Jan.  23,  1873    Died  Jan.  27,  1874. 

Henry  Marks March  26,  1873 Still  in  asylum. 

Frank  M.  Goodwin,  2nd  time.  .Oct.  29,  1873.  ..Juni'  29,  1874. 

Cliarles  Wilson June  3,  1874 Still  in  asylum. 

Geo.  H.  Engelbeck Oct.  2,  1874 Died  Nov.  22,1876. 

Patrick  Brannon Oct.  9,  1874.. ..Feb.  4,  1875. 

Andrew  Powers Oct.  18,  1874 Eloped  Jan.  22,  1875. 

John  A.  Ryan Oct.  23,  1874... Nov.  20,  1874. 

Harriet  F.  Winchell    Nov.  4,  1874.  .  .Dec.  15,  1874. 

Stephen  Manuel Dec.  16,  1874 Die<l  July  22.  1876. 

Chas.  A.  Johnston    April  28,  1875  .  .June  23,  1875. 

Frank  Davidson         Oct.  2,  1875  .  ...Nov.  5,  1875. 

Susan  B.  Hathaway   Oct.  22,  1875  .  .  .May  26,  1876. 

.Tolm  R.  Gallagher Nov.  5,  1875.  .  .Dec  15,  1875. 

W.  S.  Day Oct.  4,  1876 Died  May  16,  1877. 

Daniel  Mitchell Oct.  14,  1877  .  .  .April  22,  1878. 

*Stephen  F.  Kinsey July  3,  1878.  .  .Sept.  10,  1878. 

*Frank  Goodwin July  28,  1879 .   Dec.  31,  1879. 

*Evoir  Guilliomar July  23,  1880 Died  Aug.  23,  1880. 

*EIiza  Schneider   Aug.  24,  1880 Still  in  asylum. 

♦Mary  F.  Bell March  22,  1881 Removed  by  friends  July  25,  1881. 

*  lumates  of  the  Napa  asylum. 
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VETERANS  OF  THE   MEXICAN    WAR. 

Of  llie  irnUant  men  who  fought  and  wou  the  blooi.l)'  battles  of  the  Mexican  war,  many  came  to 
California.  Their  love  of  adventure,  engendered  by  the  excitements  of  their  long  campaign,  led 
them  lo  seek  this  coast  as  soon  as  the  news  of  the  great  discovery  at  Coloma  was  heralded  in  the 
East.  A  few  are  still  livinif  in  every  county  in  the  state,  honored  and  respected  citizens.  Among 
those  who  were  jiioneers  of  this  county  are  remembered  the  following  gentlemen  : 

Thomas  L.  Haggard From  Tennessee     Living  in  Quincy. 

Albert  Keep   From  Massachusetts Living  at  Smith  b.-n'. 

Alexander  Kirby From  Missouri Livinu'  in  Sierra  \  .-liley. 

Samuel  Galbreath From  Virginia   Living  in  Quincy. 

Thomas  Lane   . .    From  Tennessee    Living  at  Sawpit. 

Tlionias  Taylor From  Wisconsin Living  in  Quiney. 

John  H.  Hudson From  Indiana Died  Feb.  18,  1882,  in  Quincy. 

Abram  Bolyer From  Ohio Living  at  Spanisli  li.imli. 

James  H.  Thompson ...  From  Kentucky. 

Charles  Gale    In  the  Navy. 

Major  John  S.  Love From  Ohio   Resides  McConnelsville,  Ohio. 

Allen  'I'rimblo    From  Missouri Living  in  Sierra  valley. 

John  R.  Drury From  Indiana Living  in  Greenville. 

Benjamin  F.  Ilunsinger From  Illinois Living  in  Indian  valley. 

Joseph  F.  Lowry   From  Ohio Living  in  Greenville. 

General  Allen  Wood From  Arkansas Resides  at  Susanville. 

Other  Me.vican  vetei'ans  living  in  Las.sen  county  are  :  J.  Baxter,  H.  K.  Cornell,  H.  C.  Stockton, 
J.  P.  McKissick,  S.  N.  Arnold,  Samuel  Ziegler,  I.  S.  Wright.  C.  Gaddy.  R.  D.  Bass,  and  A.  Eaves. 


TRANSPORTATION    AND   COMMUNICATION. 

The  demand  for  routes  of  travel,  eaused  by  the  sudden  opening  and  rapid  development  of  the 
mines  in  what  were  then  considered  remote  mountain  wilds,  was  imperative.  Sujtplies  had  to  be 
brought  to  the  thousands  who  flocked  into  this  unexplored  region.  Those  who  came  in  18.50. 
knowing  they  were  about  to  plunge  into  the  wilderness,  generally  came  supplied  with  sufficient  pro- 
visions to  last  until  winter,  and  as  the  storms  began  to  set  in,  with  but  few  exception-i  they  turned 
their  faces  to  the  west,  and  found  their  way  out  of  the  mountains.  Coming  back  again  the  next 
spring,  accom]>anied  by  hundreds  more,  they  again  came  well  supplied  with  provisions.  These 
were  brought  on  the  backs  of  mules  and  horses,  which  were  with  great  difficulty,  and  not  without 
frequent  disastrous  accidents,  conducted  into  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  mountains.  A  few  specu- 
lative individuals  engaged  in  the  business  of  packing  goods  to  the  mines,  which  they  sold  at  trading 
posts  owned  by  themselves,  or  disposed  of  to  other  merchants  who  had  opened  trade  emporiums  in 
shake  shanties,  brush  houses,  or  canvas  tents  in  nearly  every  infant  mining  camp  that  hail  sprung 
up.     This  was  for  several  years  the  only  means  for  transi)orling  heavy  articles  into  the  county. 

There  were  two  routes  of  travel  into  this  section:  one  from  Marysville,  through  Strawberry  val- 
ley to  Onion  \ alley,  and  the  iniddle  fork  of  Feather  river,  and  thence  on  to  American  valley;  and 
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"lie  from  Bidwell's  liai-  to  Buck's  Raneli,  Spanish  Ranch,  American  and  Indian  valleys,  and  the 
mines  on  tlie  north  fork  and  east  branch.  The  former  was  the  first  one  opened,  but  the  latter  has 
been  the  most  important.  Pack-trains  varied  in  size  from  two  or  three  mules  to  half  a  h\iudred,  a 
few  even  greater.  Three  hundred  pounds  were  considered  a  good  load  for  a  mule ;  but  occasionally 
such  articles  as  safes,  printing-presses,  pianos,  etc.,  weighing  several  hundred  more,  were  brought 
on  the  back  of  a  lusty  muK'.  The  constant  passage  of  these  trains  over  the  mountains  made  a  trail 
that  was  soon  after,  by  a  little  work,  made  passable  for  wagons  and  stages,  especially  on  the  lower 
route  as  far  as  Onion  valley.  It  was  not,  however,  until  toll  roads  were  built  by  private  enterprise, 
and  the  county  had  spent  considerable  money  on  public  highways,  that  the  freight  wagon  and  stage 
succeeded  the  old  pack-mule  and  mounted  express. 

EXPRESS    LINES    AND    DOG-EXPRESS. 

The  express  lines  wore  quite  an  institution  in  the  pioneer  days.  It  was  several  years  before 
any  post-ofBces  were  established  in  the  county  or  any  mail  service  inaugurated,  and  the  ]ieople  had 
to  de]iend  upon  the  express  for  all  postal  accommodation.  Tiiose  who  came  here  in  1850  left  all 
thought  of  receiving  any  letters  behind  them,  and  when  they  were  occasionally  brought  from  below 
by  friends  who  came  later,  or  an  occasional  pai-k-train,  they  were  agreeably  surprised.  Early  in  the 
spring  of  1851,  Frank  Everts  started  Everts,  Snell,  &  Co.'s  express  from  Marysville  to  Onion  valley 
and  Nelson  Point.  Later  that  year  he  became  agent  for  Adams  &  Co.,  as  bankers,  at  Nelson 
Point.  Everts,  Snell,  it  Co.  were  succeeded  by  E.  Wilson  &  Co.  In  1854  Wilson's  express  ran 
only  to  Gibsonville,  and  from  that  point  Morley  &  Caulkins  ran  to  American  valley  and  Elizabeth- 
town,  a  route  previously  ojiened  by  Wilson.  These  exj)resses  ran  in  connection  with  the  great 
express  of  Adams  &  Co.,  who  also  did  a  large  business  in  banking  and  buying  gold-dust.  The 
failure  of  that  firm  in  1855  caused  a  financial  jianic  in  California,  and  ruined  hundreds.  Before 
they  closed  their  doors  they  instructed  Mr.  Everts,  their  agent  in  this  section,  to  forward  all  money 
and  dust  to  the  central  office.  Foreseeing  that  it  would  all  be  absorbed,  Mr.  Everts  notified  all  his 
customers  of  the  condition  of  .affairs,  and  permitted  them  to  withdraw  their  deposits.  He  gained 
no  favor  from  the  failing  firm  by  this  act,  but  saved  scores  of  hard-working  miners  from  losing  the 
result  of  their  toil,  and  his  memory  still  remains  green  in  the  hearts  of  the  pioneers  of  Plumas 
county.  Frank  Everts  and  his  brother,  H.  C.  Everts,  then  established  a  headquarters  for  express 
and  the  ])urchase  of  gold-dust  at  La  Porte.  Morley  «fc  Caulkins  still  ran  the  express  on  that  route 
till  1857,  when  Morley  and  E.  E.  Meek  took  the  route  and  consolidated  the  same  year  with  Whiting 
&  Co.,  who  were  running  on  the  route  from  Oroville  to  Rich  bar.  The  first  man  to  bring  letters  to 
Rich  bar  was  Herman  Cam|i,  in  the  fall  of  18.')0.  He  came  up  from  Marysville  on  a  mule.  That 
winter  he  was  succeeded  by  John  R.  Buckbec.  Two  trips  were  made  per  month,  bearing  letters 
and  papers,  for  which  they  charged  the  modest  price  of  two  dollars  and  a  half  for  letters,  and  a 
dollar  less  for  papers — a  price  that  was  soon  modified  materially.  He  soon  sold  to  Captain  William 
E.  Singer  anil  Annan  Fargo,  who  ran  under  the  name  of  Singer  &  Fargo  until  1852,  when  they 
look  in  W.  S.  Dean,  and  were  known  as  Singer,  Dean,  &  Co.  The  firm  collapsed  in  1855,  and 
Singer  &  Morrow  (Thomas  H.)  continued  the  business.  Morrow  had  started  a  mule-train  for 
passengers,  in  1854,  connecting  at  Bidwell's  bar  with  the  stage  for  Marysville.  Dean  now  ran  the 
passenger  business  while  Singer  &  Morrow  operated  the  express.  They  ran  to  American  and  Indian 
valleys,  Rich  bar.  Rush  creek,  12-mile  bar,  north  fork  of  Feather  and  Humbug  valley,  until  1857, 
when  a  loss  of  confidence  caused  them  to  sell  out.     In  August  of  that  year  Morrow  was  taking 
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§8,000  on  horseback  from  Bidwell  to  Marysville.  He  reached  the  latter  place  about  daylight,  on 
foot,  with  the  story  that  his  horse  had  fallen  with  him  at  the  Honcut,  and  then  run  away  with  the 
money.  The  story  was  generally  discredited  ;  and  the  firm  sold  to  Henry  C.  Everts  an!  Feiiton  H. 
Whiting,  who  combined  with  George  W.  Mork'v  and  Emerson  E.  Mei-k,  proprietors  of  the  line  on 
tiie  other  route,  and  formed  the  well-known  firm  of  Whiting  «fc  Co.  Meek  sold  out  in  1858,  Morley 
in  1859,  and  Everts  and  Whiting  continued  the  business  till  succeeded  by  Wells,  Fargo,  it  Co.,  in 
1868.  Mr.  Whiting  is  now,  and  has  been  for  more  than  a  decade,  county  clerk  of  Plumas  county. 
Frank  Everts  resides  in  Indianajjolis,  Ind.  His  brother  Henry  met  his  death  at  the  hands  of  the 
Apaches  in  Arizona  a  few  years  ago.  Mr.  Meek  resides  in  Marysville,  where  he  has  held  the  posi- 
tion of  clerk  of  Yuba  county  several  terms,  in  which  office  he  is  now  the  dejiuty.  Morley  is  a  resi- 
dent of  East  Saginaw,  Michigan. 

The  method  of  carrying  express  in  the  early  days  was  by  mounted  messengers.  At  first  they 
traveled  somewhat  leisurely,  making  but  two  trips  per  month  :  but  as  competition  sprang  up  be- 
tween the  great  rival  companies  with  which  these  mountain  expressmen  connected,  speed  became  a 
great  consideration,  .iml  the  messengers  made  every  exertion  to  acconqilish  their  journey  as  quickly 
as  j)ossible.  Letters,  newsj)apers,  small  parcels,  and  gold-dust  were  the  articles  carried  l>y  the 
expressmen,  the  postal  business  being  the  most  important  and  the  most  remunerative.  Letters  for 
this  region  were  sent  to  the  Marysville  post-office  as  a  general  thing,  and  the  messenger,  armed 
with  a  long  list  of  ]iatrons,  was  permitted  to  go  into  the  ])ost-office  there  and  overhaul  the  mail. 
For  this  jii-ivilege  he  paid  the  postmaster  twenty-five  cents  for  every  letter  he  found  belonging  to 
his  patrons  in  the  mountains.  These  he  carried  home  on  his  return  journey,  and  charged  the  re- 
cipient one  dollar  for  each  letter  delivered.  Newspapers  were  taken  up  for  fifty  cents.  Letters 
were  taken  down  to  be  mailed  for  half-price.  One  instance  is  related  where  a  messenger  delivered 
thirteen  letters  to  a  man  and  collected  thirteen  dollars.  They  were  all  delayi'd  letters  from  the 
man's  wife,  and  the  last  one  was,  of  course,  the  only  one  of  much  interest. 

During  the  winter  of  18.52-53,  the  expressmen  had  a  hard  time  of  it  on  the  route  from  Bidwell, 
being  compelled  to  leave  their  mules  at  Peavine,  and  fight  their  way  on  foot  through  tln'  snow. 
At  that  time  snow-shoes  were  unknown  here,  and  the  luckless  messenger  had  to  plunge  an<l  flounder 
through  the  deep  snow  as  best  he  could.  The  Indian  or  Canadian  snow-shoe  was  soon  .after 
introduced,  and  with  thest'  on  his  feet,  and  his  bundle  of  letters  on  his  back,  the  expressman  made 
good  time  over  the  snow  when  it  was  too  deep  for  animals.  This  was  too  slow,  and  accomplished 
too  little  to  satisfy  the  enterprising  and  energetic  character  of  Mr.  Whiting.  Like  all  American 
boys  of  good  education  and  thoughtful  habits,  he  liad  read  the  interesting  stories  of  explorers  of 
the  arctic  seas,  and  treasured  them  in  his  mind.  It  now  occurreii  to  him  that  the  sledge  and  team 
of  dogs  used  by  the  natives  of  the  polar  zone  could  be  adojited  in  the  exi>ress  business  with  jirofit. 
During  the  year  1858  he  procured  three  large,  strong,  intelligent  dogs  of  the  Newfoundland  and 
St.  Bernard  breeds,  and  broke  them  in  to  work  in  harness  that  he  had  made  esjiecially  for  the 
purpose.  When  winter  came,  with  its  mass  of  snow,  he  harnessed  them  to  a  sled  which  had  been 
constructed  at  a  cost  of  seventy-five  dollars,  and  made  a  trial  trip.  It  was  a  magnificent  success. 
Oh  the  sled  was  a  small  chest  in  which  were  cavrieil  the  U.  S.  mail  (a  post-ofliice  having  been  estab- 
lished two  years  before  at  Quincy),  letters,  and  exjiress  packages.  This,  with  himself  and  an 
occasional  passenger,  sometimes  made  a  load  of  600  pounds,  with  which  the  dogs  would  race  across 
the  frozen  crust  of  the  snow  at  the  top  of  their  speed,  apparently  enjoying  the  sport  as  much  as 
the  human  freight  they  drew.  Mr.  Whiting  drove  and  managed  the  dog-express  iu  person,  the 
route  being  from   Huckcye  to  Meadow  valley,  a  distance  of  twenty-two  miles.     Snow-shoes  were 
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used  by  the  driver  in  going  nj)  steep  grades,  or  tlirougli  tlie  deep  snow,  to  lighten  the  load  for  the 
patient  animals.  The  dogs  were  driven  tandem,  sometimes  four  being  used  in  a  team.  Stages  had 
been  put  on  the  route  in  1858,  and  express  and  mail  were  carried  in  tlieiu  as  Ii>ng  as  the  roads 
remained  open,  but  as  soon  as  the  blockade  of  snow  was  laid,  the  dog-ex])ress  was  brought  into 
requisition;  and  for  weeks  the  only  connecting  link  between  I'lunias  and  the  outside  world  was 
Mr.  Whitintt  and  his  sallant  canine  friends.  Mail  and  express  were  lirouLiht  over  from  La  Porte 
to  Quincy  by  a  messenger  on  snow-shoes,  the  Norwegian  shoe  having  finally  bi^en  introduced  ;  ami 
this  method  is  still  in  use  on  that  route  when  the  road  is  blocked  with  snow.  The  dog-team  was 
dispensed  with  in  1865,  when  the  horse  snow-shoe  was  introduced,  enabling  the  stage  to  pass  over 
the  snow.  Whiting  &  Co.  soon  after  abandoned  the  business  to  Wells,  Fargo,  &  Co.,  who  now 
continue  it  on  the  regular  stage  line. 

STAGE  LINES. 

The  first  staging  dates  back  to  1851,  when  a  joint-stock  company  was  organized  in  Onion 
valley,  by  .McElhany,  Thomas,  &  Co.,  to  run  a  stage  from  that  point  to  Marysville  twice  a  week. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  travel  on  this  route  at  that  time,  and  the  enter]irise  was  a  remunerative 
one  until  winter  set  in.  The  line  was  then  discontinued,  and  in  the  spring  was  not  resumed.  The 
next  passenger  enterprise  was  inaugurated  in  1854,  by  Thomas  H.  Morrow,  who  ran  a  saddle  train 
of  mules  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  between  Bidwell  and  American  valley.  The  next 
year  he  was  succeeiled  by  W.  S.  Dean,  who  ran  the  mules  for  a  year,  and  then  put  on  stages  He 
continued  the  line  till  the  summer  of  1858,  when  he  sold  out  to  the  celebrated  California  Stage  Co., 
which  conducted  the  business  two  years,  making  tri-weekly  trips  from  Oroville  to  Quincy,  going 
through  in  a  day,  but  connecting  with  the  dog-express  in  winter.  In  1860  Dr.  S.  T.  Brewster,  who 
had  been  running  a  saddle-train,  bought  the  line,  and  operated  it  until  1866.  He  was  succeeded 
by  William  Smith,  then  Kichar<l  Garland  who  is  now  driving  the  Quincy  and  Greenville  stage. 
Charles  Sherman  then  took  the  route  for  a  while.  The  present  proprietor,  E.  A.  Halstead,  has  been 
ruiming  it  a  few  seasons.  Three  trips  are  made  each  week  in  summer,  going  through  in  one  day; 
and  in  winter,  two  days.  In  1871  a  stage  from  Quincy  to  Indian  valley  was  put  on,  in  connection 
with  the  Oroville  line,  and  about  the  same  time  a  line  from  Inilian  valley  to  Reno  and  from 
Quincy  to  Reno  was  commenced.  A  line  from  Oroville,  by  the  way  of  Dogtown,  to  Prattville, 
Greenville,  Taylorville,  and  Susanville,  is  also  run  in  connection  with  the  stage  from  Cliico  to 
Susanville. 

There  is  one  feature  of  staging  in  the  Sierra  that  calls  for  s|jecial  mention,  and  that  is  the  use 
of  snow-shoes  by  horses.  The  writer  has  often  been  met  with  an  incredulous  smile  when  he  has 
alluded  to  the  fact  that  horses  can  and  do  use  snow-shoes,  and  he  feels  compelled  to  treat  the 
doubters  graciously,  remembering  the  fact  that  he,  too,  coaxed  up  a  complaisant,  you-can't-fool-me 
smile  when  the  story  was  first  told  to  him.  It  is,  however,  an  umleniable  fact,  that  any  one  can 
verify  by  ocular  evidence  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  ride  from  Oroville  to  Quincy,  or  from 
Marysville  to  Downieville,  during  any  of  the  months  of  January,  February,  or  March.  These 
snow-shoes  were  introduced  in  1865,  and  by  tlieir  aid  the  stage  was  enabled  to  make  through  trips 
all  ihe  winter.  It  was  then  that  the  dog-express  passed  out  of  existence.  At  first  square  wooden 
plates  were  used,  but  as  the  damp  snow  clung  to  the  w'ood  so  as  to  make  them  of  but  little  use,  iron 
was  substituted.  Thinner  plates  of  steel  are  now  used,  with  rubber  lining  on  the  bottom,  for 
which  the  snow  has  no  affinity  whatever.  These  jilates  are. nine  inches  squan-,  and  are  fitted  to  the 
horses'  hoofs  by  setting  the  corks  of  the  shoe  through  holes  in  the  plati',  and  faslenini;-  ihem  firmK 
24 
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witli  screws  and  straps.  The  shoes  liave  to  be  fitted  to  each  horse,  as  their  feet  vary  in  size,  and 
it  takes  a  man  about  two  hours  to  j>ut  the  shoes  on  a  four-horse  team.  When  first  put  on,  some 
horses  cut  themselves  about  tlie  feet  witli  the  plates,  but  soon  learn  to  spread  their  feet  so  as  not  to 
interfere.  A  few  become  good  snow-horses  at  once,  while  others  seem  incapable  of  learning  to  use 
the  shoes.  Horses  which  have  become  used  to  the  snow  seem  to  use  as  much  intelligence  and 
judgment  in  battling  with  this  tleecy  drapery  of  the  mountains  as  a  man  would  be  expected  to  have. 
The  many  instances  related  by  the  drivers,  of  tlie  sufferings  and  hardships  endured  by  them  and 
their  faithful  animals,  impress  one  fully  of  the  danger  of  traveling  in  the  Sierra  during  the  severe 
winter  storms. 

QUINCY   AND  SPANISH-RANCH   WAGON  ROAD. 

The  er;i  of  the  sul)Stituti<in  of  roads  for  pack-trails,  and  stages  for  saddle-trnins,  began  in  1855. 
On  the  twenty-third  of  July  certain  citizens  met  in  Quincy  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  company 
to  construct  a  road  from  that  place  to  Spanish  Ranch.  The  company  was  organized  with  I.  J. 
Harvey,  president,  H.  J.  Bradley,  vice  president,  and  P.  O.  Hundley,  secretary.  J.  C.  Church  and 
I.  J.  Harvey  were  appointed  commissioners  to  locate  the  route,  and  filed  their  report  on  the 
fifteenth  of  August,  estimating  the  cost  at  86,000.  The  road  was  constructed  immediately,  and  on 
the  fifth  of  November  the  supervisors  established  rates  of  toll  thereon.  Subsequently  the  road 
passed  into  the  hands  of  I.  J.  Harvey,  then  William  N.  DeHaven,  then  Mrs.  Jacks,  and  finally  Mrs. 
B\ickston.  Several  attempts  were  made  to  sell  the  road  to  the  county,  and  finally,  having  become 
much  out  of  repair,  it  was  abandoned  as  a  toll  road.  In  1874-75  the  county  thoroughly  repaired 
the  road,  at  an  expense  of  some  810,000,  and  it  is  now  a  public  thoroughfare. 

PIONEER  WAGON  ROAD. 

This  road,  running  from  Meadow  valley  to  Buckeye,  was  commenced  in  the  fall  of  1856,  and 
finished  the  following  year,  by  a  company  composed  of  Noah  Greenwood,  Edwin  Eice,  W.  S.  Dean, 
Richard  Jacks,  J.  K.  Lovejoy,  J.  D.  Meeker,  John  Harbison,  William  Buckholder,  I.  J.  Harvey, 
and  others.  The  first  stage  was  driven  over  the  road  in  the  fall  of  18')7,  by  W.  S.Dean.  The  same 
fall  the  firm  of  Whiting  &  Co.  caused  sign-boards  to  be  placed  on  the  trees  to  direct  their  express- 
men and  travelers  on  the  road  during  the  winter  snow-storms.  Many  of  these  relics  are  still  to  be 
seen,  weather-beaten  and  ancient,  nailed  to  the  trees  twenty  feet  from  the  ground.  In  1861  the 
road  fell  into  tiie  hands  of  Andrew  Robinson,  the  present  owner,  at  a  mortgage  sale,  and  is  still 
used  as  a  ti>ll  road. 

PLUMAS   TURNPIKE   COMPANY. 

This  company  was  formed  March  28,  1860,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  road  from  the 
Plumas  mills  to  Indian  Valley.  The  projectors  were  A.  C.  Light,  W.  II.  Hariwell,  John  K.  Brett, 
Thomas  E.  Hayden,  John  Harbison,  C.  Miller,  R.  I.  Barnelt,  J.  H.  Whitlock,  E.  H.  Pierce,  and 
John  M.  Bass.  The  road  was  surveyed  by  Mr.  Whitlock,  completed,  and  used  as  a  toll  road  until 
1870,  when  the  new  road  by  way  of  Spanish  creek  was  built.  Since  then  it  has  been  but  little  used, 
save  by  horsemen  and  footmen. 
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CHICO   AND   HUMBOLDT   WAGON-ROAD  CO. 

Bv  the  Act  of  April  14,  18G3,  tlie  legislature  granted  a  franchise  to  John  Hidwell,  J.  C.  Man- 
(leville,  R.  M.  Cochran,  E.  B.  Poml,  ami  John  Guill  to  constrnct  a  toll  road  from  Cliico  to  Honey 
lake,  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  slate.  They  incorjjorated  the  following  year,  with  the  above 
title,  and  completed  the  road,  which  was  designed  as  a  route  to  Idaho  and  the  Humboldt  mines. 
It  is  still  used  as  the  stage  road  from  Chico  to  Susanville. 

OROVILLE  &   BECKWOURTH-PASS  WAGON   ROAD. 

The  certificate  of  incorporation  of  this  company  was  filed  June  18,  18(30.  The  declaration  of 
intention  states  that  the  object  of  the  organization  was  the  construction  of  a  wagon  road  from  the 
town  of  Oroville,  by  the  way  of  the  north  or  the  middle  fork  of  Feather  river  to  Beckwourth  pass. 
The  .subscribers  to  the  articles  of  incorporation  were  N.  C.  Cunningham,  R.  C.  Chambers,  Richard 
Irwin,  Samuel  Goodwin,  James  H.  Houck,  R.  E.  Garland,  J.  E.  Edw-ards,  David  Every,  John 
Hardgrave,  and  Jobe  T.  Taylor.     The  project  failed,  no  work  having  even  been  commenced. 

QUINCY   AND  INDIAN-VALLEY  WAGON  ROAD. 

By  the  Act  of  March  3],  18G6,  a  special  election  was  called  on  the  question  of  voting  $10,000 
in  aid  of  the  construction  of  the  road  from  Quincy  to  Indian  valley,  by  the  way  of  Spanish  creek. 
The  company  was  organized  witii  W.  A.  Bolinger,  president,  A.  F.  Blood,  secretary,  and  S.  J. 
Clark,  treasurer.  Work  was  commenced  under  the  management  of  William  H.  Blood ;  but  as  the 
county  failed  to  vote  a  subsidy,  and  Mr.  Blood  died  after  a  few  miles  had  been  constructed,  the 
project  was  abandoned.  In  March,  1870,  the  legislature  authorized  the  county  to  issue  bonds  to 
the  amount  of  820,000  for  the  completion  of  this  road.  A.  W.  Keddie,  county  surveyor,  was 
directed  to  make  a  survey  of  the  route,  and  then  the  contract  for  construction  was  let  to  John  D. 
Goodwin,  who  represented  the  interests  of  William  G.  Young  and  M.  B.  Bransford,  for  the  S"20,000 
bonds.  The  terms  were  that  they  were  .to  build  the  road  from  Dixie  cailon  to  the  crossing  of 
Little  Black  Hawk,  and  to  have  the  tolls  of  the  road  for  ten  years  ;  $1,500  more  were  paid  to  complete 
the  road  to  Quincy.  The  road  was  constructed  at  an  expense  th.at  left  but  little  if  any  margin  to 
the  contractors,  and  is  one  of  the  most  im]iortant  of  the  arteries  of  communication  in  the  county. 

LA   PORTE   AND  QUINCY   WAGON  ROAD. 

I'lumas  has  never  enjoyed  an  undue  share  of  special  legislation.  Among  the  few  such  Acts 
passed  in  her  behalf,  none  has  ever  redounded  more  to  the  creilit  of  her  representatives  in  the 
legislative  halls,  nor  resulted  in  greater  benefits  to  her  citizens,  than  the  one  of  March  31,  1866, 
authorizing  certain  parties  to  construct  a  wagon  road,  above  named,  and  the  one  of  the  same  date 
ordering  the  special  election  to  be  held  throughout  the  county  on  the  first  day  of  May  of  said  year, 
for  the  purpose  of  submitting  to  the  electors  of  the  county  the  proposition  to  issue  bonds  of  said 
county  in  the  sum  of  ^20,000  to  aid  the  construction  of  said  roail.  Tlie  people  of  Goodwin  and 
Plumas  townships,  more  particularly,  were  deeply  interested  in  the  success  of  this  measure.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  farmers  of  American  valley  and  its  vicinity  sorely  felt  the  need  of  a  market  in 
which  to  find  a  certain  demand  for  their  hay,  grain,  butter,  etc.  Their  condition  at  this  time  was 
anything  but  a  prosperous  one.     The  home  or  local  demand  was  trifling,  compared  with  the  supply 
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of  such  products;  but  on  the  other  side  of  the  ridge,  the  residents  of  Sawpit,  Gibsonville,  L:i 
I'ortc,  and  otlier  mining  towns  were  annually  consuming  large  amounts  of  farm  and  dairy  proilucts, 
and  depending  for  their  supply  upon  the  farmers  of  the  lower  valleys  or  foot-hills.  Realizing  the 
mutual  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  construction  of  the  road,  both  liy  the  farmers  of  American 
valley  and  the  miners  and  merchants  of  the  localities  named,  they  readily  ami  heartily  indorsed 
tiie  proposition.  Yet  strange  to  say,  strong  opposition  sprang  up  in  many  localities — even  in 
Anieiican  valley.  The  board  of  supervisors,  pursuant  to  law,  ordered  a  special  election  to  be  held 
May  I,  1866,  at  which  the  proposition  contained  in  the  statute  should  be  submitted.  At  said 
election  there  was  returned  a  total  vote  of  1,529.  Of  these,  there  were  t)44  votes  against 
the  proposition,  leaving  a  handsome  majority  in  favor  of  it.  Immediately  thereafter  an  organiza- 
tion was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  the  road.  Capital  stock,  *10,flOO.  Ten  per  cent, 
was  j)aid  in,  and  the  work,  under  the  superintendence  of  E.  H.  Pierce,  commenced  Upon  the  dis- 
bursement of  a  considerable  sum,  the  county  became  discouraged  ;  when  Coidy  &  Co.,  bankers  of 
La  Porte,  came  forward,  assumed  the  undertaking,  and  in  the  summer  of  1867  completed  the  road, 
at  a  cost  of  some  *.30,000 — or  xlO,000  more  than  they  received  from  the  county.  The  bonds, 
drawing  10  per  cent,  per  annum,  were  duly  issued  to  that  firm.  A  celebration  was  had  at  La  Porte 
shortly  after  tlie  completion  of  the  road,  which  was  largely  attended  by  residents  from  different 
sections  of  the  county,  particularly  American  valley.  The  opposition  to  the  road  manifested  at  the 
election  allu<led  to,  which  to  many  persons  appeared  factious  and  foolish,  had  liy  this  time  been 
forgotten;  and  a  drive  over  what  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  mountain  roads  in  the  state  attests 
the  wisdom  of  the  measure  and  the  action  of  the  people.  The  speculation  proved  an  unprofitable 
one  for  Conly  &  Co.  In  February,  1877,  they  surrendered  the  road  to  the  county,  since  which 
time  it  has  been  managed  by  the  county  as  a  county  toll  road.  During  the  present  season,  a  fine 
arch-truss  bridge  has  been  erected  on  tlu'  line  of  this  road,  across  the  middle  fork  of  Feather  river, 
under  contract  by  the  San  Francisco  Bridge  Company,  at  a  cost  of  §5,787.  Since  the  spring  of 
1877  the  caiH'  and  keeping  in  re]>air  and  collection  of  the  tolls  on  this  road  has  been  annually 
aw.arded  to  the  lowest  biilder.     The  road  is  34i  miles  long. 

As  was  remarked  above,  the  building  of  this  road  was  a  pet  measure  of  the  people  of  La  Porte, 
who  had  just  succeeded  in  freeing  themselves  from  Sierra  county,  and  becoming  attached  to 
I'lumas,  anil  now  desired  this  road  to  make  themselves  in  fact  what  they  were  in  name  —a  part  of 
Plumas  county.  The  vote  cast  at  that  place  was,  to  say  the  least,  a  lusty  one.  While  Quincy  cast 
but  116  votes,  thirty-two  of  them  against  the  road.  La  Porte  came  forward  with  a  solid  vote  of  467 
in  favor  of  the  proposition.  AVhen  Dr.  Brewster  came  to  Quincy  with  the  La  Purte  returns,  the 
astoiiislunent  at  the  magnitude  of  the  ballot  was  unbounded.  To  all  inquiries,  however,  the  mes- 
senger sim])ly  replied  that  there  were  a  good  many  minors  there  that  year.  One  of  the  officers  of 
election,  who  said  he  could  no  longer  see  any  reason  for  maintaining  silence  on  the  subject,  gave 
liie  writer  full  particulars  of  the  affair,  which,  being  summed  up,  ami  omitting  names  of  the  par- 
ticipants, show  that  those  highly  virtuous  officers  started  business  briskly  on  the  morning  of  the 
election  by  putting  250  ballots  in  the  bo.v  and  250  names  on  the  poll-book.  As  the  majority  for  the 
measure  in  the  county  was  but  241,  it  can  be  readily  seen  that  the  election  was  won  before  a  legal 
ballot  had  been  cast.  The  vote  of  L.i  Porte  was  467.  while  at  the  next  election  hut  175  were  cast 
at  that  precinct,  raising  the  presum])tii){i  th.it  the  '■  good  ni.my  miners  ""  had  gone  in  search  of  other 
diirgings. 
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,  THE   $10,000   FOLLY. 

Under  the  same  law  tliat  autliorizod  the  county  to  eunstnicl  the  roail  from  Quincv  to  Indian 
valley,  the  county  was  ponnitted  to  issue  S7,000  in  bonds  to  re}iair  the  road  from  Quincy  to  Beck- 
wourth  valley.  Ned  Smith,  then  a  member  of  the  board  of  supervisors,  was  ajijiointed  to  receive 
the  bonds  and  carry  out  the  provisions  of  tiie  statute.  In  addition  to  the  bonds,  an  appropriation 
of  $3,000  was  made  to  complete  the  wtirk.  Mr.  Smith  received  $929,  at  ten  dollars  per  day,  for 
his  services  in  overseeing  the  contractors,  which  was  thought  by  many  to  be  a  charge  for  over- 
seeing himself. 

liED-CLOVER    WAGON   ROAD. 

On  the  nineteenth  of  May,  1870,  the  certificate  of  incorporation  of  the  Clover  Valley  Turnpike 
Co.  was  filed  in  the  clerk's  office  at  Quincy.  The  object  of  the  organization  was  the  construction  of 
a  road  from  a  point  near  Coppertown,  in  Genesee  valley,  to  the  state  line  at  the  Summit,  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  a  route  to  Reno.  The  chief  projector  was  Thomas  E.  Hayden.  A  proposition 
to  give  a  subsidy  to  the  road  was  defeated  at  the  general  election  in  1872,  by  a  vote  of  379  to  118. 
Hayden  raised  a  subscription  iu  Imlian  valley,  but  failed  to  complete  the  road,  and  transferred  it  to 
John  Hardgrave.  This  gentleman  gave  it  to  the  county,  and  it  was  then  completed  at  considerable 
expense.  It  is  now  kept  by  the  county  as  a  toll  road,  and  is  the  route  taken  by  the  stage  from 
Greenville,  via  Taylorville  and  Beckwourth  i>ass,  to  Reno. 

OROVILLE   AND   HONEY-LAKE   ROAD. 

April  28,  18')7,  the  legislature  jiassed  an  Act  "To  provide  for  the  construction  uf  a  wagon  road 
from  Oroville,  Butte  county,  to  and  intersecting  at  the  most  practicable  point  the  line  of  the 
proposed  National  Wagon  Road  that  has  its  terminus  at  or  near  Honey  lake,  Plumas  county.'' 
William  L.  Upton,  of  Butte,  and  William  Buckliolder  and  R.  C.  Chambers,  of  Plumas,  were  named 
as  commissioners  to  construct  the  road.  The  Act  also  jirovided  for  the  issuing  of  §20,000  bonds 
each  by  the  two  counties,  provided  such  measure  received  the  indorsement  of  the  people  at  the 
fall  election.  The  undeilying  object  was  to  secure  the  passage  through  this  county  of  the  overland 
railroad,  which  every  one  felt  certain  would  be  constructed  before  many  years.  The  United  States 
military  road  which  had  been  surveyed  to  Noble's  pass,  and  the  exploration  of  a  route  for  a  rail- 
road by  Lieutenant  Beckwith  on  the  same  line,  led  many  to  think  that  this  would  be  the  route 
chosen  for  any  transcontinental  raih-oad — as  it  was  for  a  certain  distance.  It  was  thought  that  a 
good  road  from  Oroville  to  Honey  lake  would  be  the  means  of  deflecting  any  railroad  from  Beck- 
with's  route  to  Ft.  Reading,  thus  securing  a  shorter  line  to  San  Francisco.  This  opinion  is  still 
held  by  many,  who  assert  that  if  this  road  had  been  built  as  projected  the  Central  Pacific  would 
now  be  running  through  Noble's  pass  ami  tinough  Phnnas  county.  However,  it  was  impossible  to 
con\ince  the  voters  of  Butte  and  Plumas  of  the  fact,  and  the  measure  was  defeated  in  both 
counties,  and  the  jiroject  abandoned. 

OROVILLE   AND   VIRGINIA-CITY   RAILROAD. 

The  articles  of  incorporation  of  the  above  company  were  filed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of 
state,  at  Sacramento,  April  2,  1867.  The  object  stated  was  to  construct  a  railroad  from  Oroville 
up  the  north  fork  of  Feather  river  to  Juni'tiou  bar:   thence  up  the  east  branch   to  the  month  of 
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S|>aiiish  creek;  thence  up  lL:it  .<trearn  and  throiigli  American  valley;  thence  across  the  ridge  by 
Spring  (iarden  ranch,  to  the  middle  fork  of  Feather;  thence  up  that  stream  and  through  Beek- 
wourth  pass  to  the  state  line.  A.  W.  Keddie  was  employed  to  make  a  survey,  and  after  doing  so 
prepared  a  fine  map  of  the  ruute.  This  is  the  route  that  the  i)eo|ile  of  this  section  had  in  vain 
sought  to  induce  the  managers  of  tlie  Central  Pacific  road  to  adopt  for  their  line.  It  is  the  general 
opinion  in  Plumas  county  that  this  route  is  the  least  troubled  with  snow,  the  easiest  grade,  and  in 
all  ways  the  most  desirable;  and  that  the  heavy  expense  of  maintaining  the  Tnu-kee  line  in 
working  condition  will  yet  compel  the  Central  Pacific  to  change  to  the  Beckwourth  pass  and 
Feather  river  route.  As  to  the  above  project,  however,  there  was  but  little  discussion  among  the 
citizens  generally,  it  being  considered  a  speculative  scheme,  which  it  proved  to  be,  affecting  but 
little  the  interests  of  the  county,  which  latter  proved  decidedly  not  to  be  the  case. 

On  the  eighteenth  (if  Mnrcli.  1868,  twelve  days  before  the  session  of  the  legislature  terminated, 
John  1{.  Buckbee,  member  of  the  assembly  representing  Plumas  and  La.ssen  counties,  intmduceil  a 
bill  entitled,  "  An  Act  Authorizing  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Plumas  County  to  Take  and 
Subscribe  to  the  Capital  Stock  of  the  Oroville  and  Virginia  City  Railroad  Company,  and  to 
Proviilc  t'i)r  the  Payment  Thereof."  The  bill  was  "railroaded"  through  in  the  following  manner: 
On  the  eighteenth  it  was  read  the  first  and  second  times,  and  placed  on  the  file ;  on  the  twenty- 
third  it  was  taken  up,  engrossed,  read  a  third  time,  and  ])assed  under  a  suspension  of  the  rules;  on 
the  twenty-seventh  it  was  read  the  first  and  second  times  in  the  senate,  and  referred  to  the  Plumas 
delegation;  the  same  day  Jnhn  Conly,  senator  from  Plumas,  reported  back  the  bill,  moved  and 
obtained  a  suspension  of  the  rules,  when  the  bill  was  again  read  and  passed.  The  governor  signed 
it  on  the  thirtieth.  The  people  of  Plumas  county  now  discovered  that  this  railroad  scheme  began 
to  affect  tlieir  interests  materially.  The  full  text  of  the  bill  can  be  found  in  the  statutes  of  18G7-68, 
page  630.  The  substance  was  that  the  supervisors  of  Plumas  county  should  meet  in  special  session, 
and  issue  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $230,000,  for  which  they  were  to  receive  in  return  the  same 
amount  of  stock  of  the  company.  County  officers  refusing  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
were  subjected  to  a  fine  of  $')00,  removal  from  office,  and  liability  for  all  damages.  No  measures 
had  been  taken  by  the  legislaiurc  to  ascertain  the  will  of  the  people  on  the  question;  no  opportunity 
was  given  them  to  express  their  desires  at  the  polls  or  in  any  way  whatever;  but  arbitrarily,  and 
without  e(piity  or  jhow  of  right,  this  debt  was  to  be  fastened  upon  the  county,  from  which  tliere 
was  no  appeal,  and  apparently  no  escape. 

As  soon  as  the  fact  became  known  that  such  a  law  had  been  passed,  indignation  unbounded 
took  possession  of  the  breasts  of  the  people.  Petitions  were  circulated  throughout  the  county,  and 
universally  signed,  protesting  strongly  against  the  legislative  outrage.  These  were  presented  to  the 
board  of  supervisors  at  their  first  meeting.  The  text  of  the  protest  was  as  follows:  "We,  the 
undersigned,  residents  and  tax  payers  of  Plumas  county,  do  hereby  express  our  disapprobation  and 
indignation  at  the  terras  and  provisions  of  the  Act  of  the  legislature,  approved  March  30,  1868,  by 
which  it  is  attempted  to  force  upon  the  people  of  this  county,  without  submission  to  their  voice,  an 
overwhelming  burden  of  ta.xation  for  the  jiurpose  of  issuing,  without  a  shaduw  of  ;iuarant>j  or 
securiti/,  to  the  Oroville  and  Virginia  City  Railroad  Company,  bonds  in  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand  dollars,  and  which,  when  paid,  will  amoimt,  for  ])rincipal  and  interest,  to  the 
enormous  sum  of  six  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  dollars  ;  and  we  do  emi)hatically  protest  against 
the  same,  and  denounce  it  as  the  most  outrageous  and  barefaced  swindle  ever  attempted  to  be 
forced  u|ion  a  free  jieople ;  and  believing  that  the  provisions  of  said  bill  are  not  only  wholly 
impolitic  but  grossly  inequitable  and  unjust,   we  do  earnestly  petition  the   honorable   board   of 
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supervisors  of  said  county,  as  our  representatives,  and  the  guardians  of  our  interests,  either  to 
resign,  or  to  adopt  some  other  adequate  means  by  which  to  prevent  the  issuance  of  said  bonds." 

The  board  did  not  meet  in  special  session,  as  provided  in  the  statute,  but  crime  together  at  their 
regular  May  term.  The  board  at  that  time  was  composed  of  T.  J.  True,  chairman,  Charles  E. 
Smith,  and  M.  D.  Smith.  On  the  fifth  of  May  they  entered  the  following  on  their  record  :  "Ordered, 
that  the  district  attorney  be  instructed  on  behalf  of  the  board  to  investigate  the  books  and  records 
of  the  Oroville  and  Virginia  City  Railroad  Company,  and  report  to  this  board  as  soon  as  possible 
as  to  whether  sai<l  company  are  entitled  to  demand,  and  what  persons  if  any,  as  officers  of  said 
company,  are  entitled  to  receive,  the  subscription  of  stock  authorized  to  be  made  to  said  company 
by  this  board.  Ordered,  that  the  petitions  of  the  citizens  of  Plumas  county,  requesting  this  board 
to  endeavor  to  avoid  issuing  the  bonds  to  the  Oroville  and  Virginia  City  Railroad  Company,  be 
received  and  placed  on  file.  Ordered,  that  the  agreement  of  the  tax  payers  of  Plumas  county  to 
indemnify  this  board  for  any  damage  they  may  sustain  by  refusal  to  issue  the  bonds  of  this  county 
to  the  Oroville  and  Virginia  City  Railroad  Company,  be  received  and  placed  on  file."  The  next 
day  H.  L.  Gear,  distinct  attorney,  reported  upon  the  question,  advising  the  board  to  have  quo 
warranto  proceedings  commenced  by  the  attorney-general  of  the  statf.  The  report  was  adopted, 
and  the  district  attorney  was  given  full  power  to  represent  the  b(iard  and  employ  associate  counsel, 
the  latter  part  of  which  he  attended  to  by  engaging  his  father-in-law,  Hon.  Peter  Van  Clief,  the  bill 
of  the  two  attorneys  amounting  to  only  $6,344.  On  the  seventh  the  board  adjourned  till  the 
twenty-second. 

In  oi'der  to  avoid  issuing  the  bonds  on  the  twenty-second,  the  three  members  of  the  board  re- 
signed, thus  leaving  the  county  without  any  representatives  empowered  to  issue  the  bonds  as  provided 
by  the  statute.  Thus  the  danger  was  averted  for  a  time.  A  board  of  supervisors,  however,  is  an 
indispensable  portion  <if  the  county  government,  and  consequently  John  B.  Overton,  county  clerk, 
issued  a  proclamation  July  11,  1868,  calling  a  special  election  for  supervisors  to  be  held  August  25, 
1868,  as  he  was  by  law  empowered  to  do.  This  election  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the  members  of 
the  old  board  by  large  majorities. 

In  the  mean  time,  on  the  twentieth  of  June,  Van  Clief  and  Gear  had  commenced  proceedings 
against  the  company  in  the  district  court,  before  Judge  Warren  T.  Sexton,  the  company  being 
represented  by  Creed  Haymond  and  Joseph  E.  N.  Lewis.  Judgment  was  rendered  for  the 
defendant  October  31,  1868,  and  the  case  was  appealed  by  the  county  to  the  supreme  court.  On 
the  twenty-first  of  the  following  December  the  company  applied  to  the  supreme  court  for  a  writ  of 
mandamus,  directing  the  board  to  make  the  subscription  and  issue  the  bonds.  The  effort  was 
unsuccessful.  Subsequently  the  supreme  court  decided  the  case,  that  had  been  taken  up  on  appeal, 
in  favor  of  the  county.  This  was  followed  at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature  by  the  Act  of  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1870,  repealing  the  obnoxious  statute  ;  and  thus,  after  a  hard  and  expensive  contest,  this 
incubus  of  frauil  was  shaken  off,  and  the  county  relieved  from  an  overwhelming  load  of  debt,  for 
which  they  would  have  received  no  benefit  whatever,  as  it  was  well  undersiood  that  the  railroad 
was  but  a  speculative  venture — a  two-edged  sword  to  force  money  from  the  county  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  opposing  railroad  interests  on  the  other.  The  leading  items  of  expense  to  the  county  in 
the  contest  were:  Fees  of  county  officers,  S486.50;  legal  expenses,  S6,o44;  commissioners  to  Sacra- 
mento, 8750.     The  total  expense  was  88,621.50. 
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SIERRA   IRON  AND    QUINCY   R.   R.   CO. 

By  the  Act  of  Marcli  11,  1874,  the  Sierra  Iron  Co.,  proprietors  of  the  valuable  iron  mines  in 
Gold  valley,  Sierra  county,  wore  granted  the  right  of  eminent  domain  to  construct  a  wooden,  rail- 
road from  their  mines,  by  the  way  of  Mohawk  and  Sierra  valleys  and  IJeckwourth  pass,  to  the 
Nevada  line.  They  never  utilized  the  privilege  granted  to  them,  but  on  the  seventeenth  of  Seji- 
tember,  1881,  organized  the  Sierra  Iron  and  Quincy  R.  R.  Co.,  under  the  general  laws  of  the  state. 
The  directors  named  in  the  articles  of  incorporation  are  Philip  N.  Lillienthal,  Charles  Kohler,  F. 
A.  Benjamin,  Frederick  Weiseuborn,  and  Caleb  T.  Fay;  and  the  capital  stock  is  placed  at  83,200.000. 
Their  object  is  to  construct  a  three-foot  gauge  railroad  upon  the  route  mentioned,  and  a  line  from 
Quincy  to  Mohawk  valley  to  connect  with  the  other.  This  is  designed  to  make  a  through  route 
from  Quincy  to  Reno  by  connecting  near  Bcckwourth  pass  with  the  Nevada  and  Oregan  road  now 
being  constructed  from  Reno  to  Oregon.  Mr.  A.  T.  Nation,  attorney  for  the  corajiany  at  Quincy, 
assures  us  that  the  road  will  be  constructed  as  far  as  Mohawk  valley  this  year,  and  will  be  at  once 
e.\tende<l  to  Quincy;  also  that  in  case  the  N.  &  O.  company  fail  to  build  their  road  to  connect 
with  them,  they  will  carry  their  line  clear  to  Reno.  They  need  and  must  have  an  outlet  from  their 
extensive  iron  mines,  and  ex])ect  to  be  their  own  best  customer  in  the  freight  business.  The  advan- 
tage of  this  road  to  Plumas  county  is  incalculable,  especially  as  it  may  in  the  future  lead  to  the  pas- 
sage of  a  trunk  line  by  this  ri)ute  to  the  valley  and  San  Fr.'>ncisco. 

TELEGRAPH  AND  TELEPHONE. 

In  the  summer  of  1874  an  agent  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  visited  Plumas 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  what  the  people  would  do  towards  constructing  a  telegraph  line  from 
Sierra  City,  via  Jamison  City  and  Quincy,  to  Taylorville  and  Greenville.     A  t^ubscription  pajier  was 
started  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  to  aid  in  the  work,  each  subscrilier  having  the  amount  con- 
tributed placed  to  his  credit,  and  he  was  permitted  the  free  use  of  the  line  to  the  e.xlent  of  his 
subscription.     The  subscribers  in  the  American  valley  and  vicinity  who  paid  and  used  their  credits 
were:    G.  W.  Meylert,  $200;  J.  D.  Goodwin,  SloO;  W.  E.  Ward,  §75  :  William  Schlatter,  $25;  A 
Cohn  A  Bro.,  $50 ;  A.  Hall,  850;  Thompson  it  Kellogg,  8100;  Thom.as  Hughes,  850;  Richard  Jacks, 
S25 ;  John  W.  Thompson,  S50 ;  A.  W.  Keddie,  $25 ;  J.  H.  Haun,  $20 ;  D.  M.  h'ull,  820 ;  J.  E.  Edwards, 
SlOd;   J.   R.  Wyatt,  8100;  F.  B.  Whiting,  $100;  L  C.  Boring,  $75;  J.  C.  C'h.apman,  $25;  E.  T. 
Hogan,  $50;  N.  K.  Wright,  50;  T.  L.  Haggard,  $25;  Plumas  Water  Co.,  $100;  Sam  Lee,  825;  C. 
Lee,  850;  E.  A.  Heath,  $50;  J.  F.  Hartwell,  $25;  making,  with  a  number  of  small  amounts.  $1,800. 
In   Taylorville:    W.G.Young,  SlOO:  John  Hardgrave,  $100;  Rosenberg  Bro.  »t  Co..  $50;  Brans- 
ford  it  Smith,  $100;  total,  $350.     In  Greenville:   J.  H.  Wliitlock,  $250;  C.  H.  Lawrence.  8250;  J. 
S.  Hall,  $100;  J.  H.  Maxwell,  $100;  W.  B.  Lathrop.  J50 ;  A.  D.  Mclntyre,  $25;  Oliver  Drake,  $50; 
I'orlable  Saw  Mill  Co.,  $20;  G.  II.  McPlierson,  $33.33;  N.  B.  Forgay,  $25;  H.  C.  Bidwell,  $150;  J. 
A.  Hickerson,  $2.50:  total,  $1,055.83.     :Mr.  Lamb,  the  superinten<lent  of  construction,  at  once  com- 
menced the  work  of  putting  up  the  line.     It  was  completed  to  Quincy,  November  IG,  1874,  and  to 
Greenville  the  fourth  of  the  following  month.     The  line  has  been  a  great  benefit  to  the  business 
men  .and  community  generally,  and  has  paid  fairly  to  the  company  as  a  business  venture.     Some 
inconvenience  sometimes  arises  in  winter  from  the  ditticulty  ex]ierien<cd  in  keeping  the  line  up  and 
in  working  order  through  the  mountains.     At   Sierra  City  the  line  connects  with  the  general  sys- 
tem of  the  company. 
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In  the  spring  of  1877,  J.  H.  Maxwell  of  Susariville,  W.  G.  Young  of  Taylorville,  and  F.  B. 
Whiting  of  Quincy,  inaugurated  a  movement  to  connect  Susanville  with  this  line  by  constructing 
an  independent  line  from  that  place  to  Taylorville,  a  distance  of  thirty-three  railcs.  A  subscription 
paper  was  started,  and  in  a  short  time  enough  money  was  secured  to  build  the  line,  which  cost 
about  12,100.     The  first  message  was  sent  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  June,  1877. 

During  the  winter  of  1877-78,  the  telephone  fever  prostrated  the  embryo  scientists  of  Quincy. 
Led  by  Judge  Cheney,  they  began  and  completed  the  work  of  constructing  a  line,  consisting  of  a 
tow  string,  from  the  court-house  to  Clough  &  Kellogg's  office.  Messages  were  bawled  over  this 
string  with  an  energy  that  bid  fair  to  put  an  end  to  all  lung  troubles  in  the  county ;  and  after 
mixing  people  all  up,  and  convincing  the  man  at  either  end  of  tlie  string  that  some  confirmed  idiot 
or  Choctaw  Indian  must  be  at  the  other  end,  the  line  was  abandoned.  After  that,  when  any  one 
had  anything  to  say,  he  walked  over  and  said  it,  and  was  sure  he  was  understood. 

The  managers  of  the  Monte  Chi-isto  mine  are  talking  of  running  a  telephone  line  from  Quincy 
to  their  office  at  Spanish  peak. 

QUARTZ    TOWNSHIP. 

This  is  one  of  the  two  original  townships  into  which  the  Plumas  section  of  Butte  county  was 
divided  in  1851,  but  at  that  time  embraced  territory  largely  in  excess  of  its  present  dimensions. 
[See  the  official  history  on  a  previous  page.]  Tiie  name  was  derived  from  the  remarkable  quartz 
discoveries  made  that  summer  on  Gold  mountain,  now  known  as  the  Plumas  Eureka  mine.  On  the 
twenty-third  of  May,  1851,  a  party  of  nine  prospectors  camped  near  Gold  mountain,  or  Eureka 
peak.  Two  members  of  the  party,  named  Merethew  and  Peck,  having  gone  to  the  top  of  the  peak 
to  take  observations  of  the  surrounding  country,  came  upon  the  bold  croppings  of  a  ledge  that 
showed  rich  quartz  to  be  plentiful.  The  "  original  nine,"  as  they  called  themselves,  or  the  "  nine 
originals,"  as  they  were  called  by  others,  gathered  in  friends  to  the  number  of  thirty-six  in  all,  and 
on  the  fifth  of  June,  1851,  organized  a  company.  Satisfied  that  they  had  indeed  "found  it,"  they 
named  their  ledge  and  company  Eureka.  The  news  soon  spread,  and  miners  began  to  pour  in 
from  the  Middle  Feather,  and  from  Nelson  creek  and  vicinity.  The  Eureka  company  claimed  thirty 
feet  square  for  each  of  its  members;  but  the  new-comers  being  in  a  majority,  a  meeting  was  called, 
which  cut  the  size  of  the  claims  down  to  twenty  feet.  The  Eureka  company  then  staked  oft'  their 
ground,  took  possession  of  the  lake  near  by  for  a  water  supply,  erected  some  arrastras,  and  began 
to  work  in  a  modest  way.  The  outsiders  then  organized  a  company,  and  because  of  the  fact  that 
they  nunbered  just  seventy-six  souls,  they  bestowed  the  name  of  Washington  upon  tlieir  location. 
They  were  not  content  with  tlie  slow  work  of  arrastras,  but  wanted  a  mill  at  once.  They  went 
down  to  the  flat  on  Jamison  creek,  located  a  mill-site,  and  laid  out  a  town,  which  was  called  the 
City  of  7G.  A  mill  with  sixteen  stamps  was  erected,  and  ran  but  a  short  time,  when  the  company 
made  a  complete  failure,  having  sj)ent  about  -^ilOOjOOO.  Another  company  with  forty  members 
located  some  croppings  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  mountain,  calling  themselves  the  Rough  and 
Ready  company.  Still  another  company  of  about  eighty  men  made  the  Mammoth  location,  north- 
east of  the  Eureka  claim.  They  were  satisfied  with  what  could  be  done  by  arrastras  till  the 
sjiring  of  1856,  when  they  were  enabled  to  erect  .i  twelve-stamp  mill.  The  Rough  and  Ready 
company  erected  a  mill  with  twelve  stamps  at  once,  and  so  crippled  themselves  that  work  had  to  be 
suspended  in  1854.  It  was  resumed  in  1857  for  a  tinre,  and  again  suspended.  The  Eureka  com- 
pany worked  with  arrastras  for  a  while,  then  used  Chili  wheels.  In  1855  they  put  up  a  twelve- 
25 
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stamp  mill,  followed  a  few  j^ears  later  by  one  with  sixteen  stamps,  to  which  eiuht  more  were  adiled 
in  1870.  In  1867  an  injunction  was  secured  by  John  Parrott  of  San  Francisco  to  restrain  Nane, 
Elwell,  &  Co.,  who  had  been  working  the  Washington  ledge  with  ai'rastras  for  several  years.  In 
1870  Parrott  secured  title  to  both  the  Washington  and  Rough  and  Eeady  locations,  having  pre- 
viously become  possessed  of  the  Eureka  claiui.  The  foUmving  year  he  disposed  of  the  whole 
property  to  the  Sierra  liuttes  Company,  of  London,  England,  the  present  owners.  The  new 
company  erected  a  large  mill  the  next  year,  and  have  since  been  working  the  claims  on  a  magnifi- 
cent scale.  They  also  purchased  the  old  Mammoth  location,  thus  acipiiring  complete  possession  of 
the  quartz  Incations  on  the  mountain.  IMuiiias  Eureka  Mine  is  the  name  given  to  the  telegraph 
office,  and  Eureka  Mills  the  designation  nf  the  jiost-office.  They  are  both  located  at  the  little  set- 
tlement on  the  mountain-side,  where  the  first  mill  was  built,  and  where  the  ottice  <>f  the  comi^any  now 
is.  There  are  also  a  store  and  a  hotel  kept  on  the  hill.  Four  companies  nf  Italians  ]iay  the  com- 
pany a  monthly  rental  for  the  privilege  of  working  tailings  from  the  mill,  in  doing  which  they  are 
running  about  forty  arrastras  very  profitably. 

Jamisox. — -This  is  a  small  village  on  the  creek  of  the  same  name,  each  named  after  a  i)ioneer  of 
this  section.  In  an  early  day  it  was  a  prosperous  mining  camp,  and  a  store  was  established  as 
early  as  1853.  The  first  physician  was  Dr.  Geiger,  who  built  the  celebrated  Geiger  grade  from 
Washoe  to  the  Comstock.  J.  Kitts  kept  a  hotel  in  the  early  times,  the  same  one  managed  later  by 
George  S.  McLear.  The  town  has  lived  along  as  an  adjunct  to  the  mines  ever  since  its  foun<lation. 
November  19,  1880,  the  entire  place  was  consumed  by  fire.  There  are  now  a  hotel,  post-office, 
store,  express  office,  and  saloon. 

.ToHN'sviLLE  — This  town  is  a  growth  of  the  extensive  operations  of  the  Sierra  Buttes  Com- 
pany, and  was  started  in  187G.  It  is  located  on  Jamison  creek,  on  a  level  tract  of  land  near  the 
base  of  Plumas  Eureka  mountain.  In  that  year  John  Banks  located  twenty  acres,  and  erected  a 
hotel  building,  now  owned  and  kept  by  Willoughby  Brothers.  The  name  was  given  it  in  honor  of 
William  Johns,  the  popular  superintendent  of  the  mines.  The  first  store  in  the  new  town  was 
opened  by  Martinelti  &  Co.,  in  the  building  now  occupied  l)y  Willoughby  Brothers.  The  second 
building  in  the  village  was  erected  by  August  Crazer,  in  1876,  and  used  as  a  brewery.  It  was 
afterwards  destroyed  by  a  land-slide,  and  rebuilt.  The  first  school  was  taught  in  a  private  dwelling 
by  Miss  Adelia  Cain.  The  town  is  a  thriving  one  commercially,  having  three  merchandising 
establishments,  kept  l>y  Willoughby  Brothers,  O.  B.  Dolly,  and  J.  F.  Bachcr  &  Co.  There  are  two 
hotels,  the  Mountain  House  by  Willoughby  Brothers,  and  the  Jolmsville.  Besides  these,  there 
are  two  meat  markets,  and  the  usual  complement  of  saloons. 

Mohawk  Lodge  No.  292,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  was  instituted  at  this  place  by  J.  M.  Chapman,  D.  D., 
Sei)tembcr  8,  1880.  The  charter  members  were  John  Ne^  ille,  M.  Willoughby,  R.  C.  Bryant,  John 
Daly,  and  F.  Rodoni.  The  hall  is  over  F.  Kodoni's  saloon,  and  is  well  furnished.  The  lodge  had  a 
membership  of  25  on  the  first  of  January,  1882,  with  the  following  officers:  John  Neville,  N.  G. ; 
R.  C.  Bryant,  V.  G. ;  C.  Stinson,  R.  S.  N.  G. ;  Thomas  Delbridge,  L.  S.  N.  G. ;  R.  Tramaloni,  R.  S. 
V.  G.;  C.  Rosetti,  L.  S.  V.  G. ;  M.  Willoughby,  Sec'y;  V-  Rodoni,  Treas.  ;  W.  M.  Pratt,  I.  G. ; 
John  Daly,  W. ;   Dr.  Chas.  M.  Hill,  Con.;   J.  C.  Knickrem,  K.  S.  S. ;    F.  Meffley,  L.  S.  S. 

MoH.\WK  Valley. — This  is  a  narrow  strip  of  land  lying  on  either  side  of  a  stream  of  the 
same  name,  and  well  adajited  to  dairying  purposes,  to  which  use  it  is  largely  put.  As  you  enter 
the  valley  in  going  from  Quincy  to  Reno  or  Truckee,  you  first  come  upon  the  quiet  roadside  home 
of  Uncle  Billy  Parker,  an  old  pioneer,  well  and  favorably  known  throughout  the  whole  section. 
He  also  keeps  a  store  for  the  accommodation  of  the  sparsely  settled  neighborhood.     Nest  is  the 
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20- Mile  House,  kept  by  the  Cromberg  brothers,  .at  which  is  a  post-office  called  Crombei-g.  Next  is 
Suttdn's,  where  is  Mohawk  post-office,  William  Knott,  postmaster.  It  was  established  in  1869, 
willi  tiie  same  sentleman  in  office,  and  was  recently  removed  to  its  ])resent  location.  Here  Mr. 
Sutton  keeps  a  hotel  for  the  entertainment  of  travelers,  and  a  store  and  saw-raill  make  quite  a 
villagi'.  Next  is  the  tine  Howe  truss  bridge,  erected  in  1881,  at  an  expense  of  >ii3,877.  Some 
ilistance  beyond  the  liridge  is  Wash  post-office,  established  in  1875,  and  named  in  honor  of  an  old 
and  respected  citizen,  Mr.  Wash,  recently  deceased.  Located  near  Sutton's,  on  a  beautiful  knoll 
sloping  to  the  east,  is  the  quiet  Mohawk  burying-ground.  The  site  was  chosen  by  a  Mr.  Trimble, 
who  became  the  first  to  be  interred  there. 

At  the  head  of  the  valley,  close  up  to  the  encircling  mountains,  is  Sulphur  Springs  ranch  and 
hotel,  property  of  George  S.  McLear,  member  of  the  board  of  supervisors  for  this  district.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  attractive  of  the  mountain  resorts  of  Plumas.  It  lies  on  the 
sunny  side  of  the  valley,  5,000  feet  above  the  sea,  overlooking  fine  meadows,  beyond  which  rise  the 
lofty,  snow-capped  peaks  of  the  Sierra  summits.  The  water  of  this  spring  is  warm,  and  known  as 
white  sulphur.  It  has  never  been  analyzed,  but  is  believed  to  closely  resemble  the  famous  springs 
of  Virginia.  The  hotel  building  contains  three  stories,  is  finely  furnished,  and  pleasingly  managed 
by  Mrs.  McLear  and  her  estimable  daughter  Frankie.  It  is  located  on  the  stage  road  from  Quiney 
and  Plumas  Eureka  to  Truckee,  and  the  Sierra  Iron  and  Quiney  R.  R.  Co.  will  soon  have  a  narrow- 
gauge  track  connecting  the  valley  with  Reno. 

Prominent  among  the  residents  of  the  valley  is  Mr.  G.  W.  Meylert,  extensively  eng.aged  in 
dairying  and  raising  vegetables.  He  supplied  the  Plumas  Eureka  Company  the  past  year  with 
120,000  lbs.  of  potatoes,  30,000  lbs.  of  cabbage,  20,000  lbs.  of  turnijis,  7,000  lbs.  of  beets,  7,000  lbs. 
of  carrots,  and  26,000  lbs.  of  onions. 

There  are  some  gravel  mines  in  the  valley,  a  quartz  ledge  owned  by  Hapgood  &  Co.,  which 
prospects  well;  also  some  rich  iron  ore  yet  undeveloped,  but  which  gives  promise  of  great  value. 
The  valley  and  adjacent  mountains  are  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  excellent  timber,  and  the 
coming  of  the  railroad  promises  to  work  wonders  in  the  development  of  the  latent  resources  of  this 
region. 

The  first  settlement  in  the  valley  w.as  made  in  the  early  part  of  June,  1851,  by  Asa  Gould  and 
a  few  others  on  the  Mohawk  ranch,  now  the  property  of  Mrs.  King.  The  same  party,  witli  a  few 
others,  among  whom  were  Jamison,  whose  name  was  given  to  the  town  of  Jamison,  and  a  Mr. 
Friend,  located  the  Sulphur  Springs  place,  now  the  property  of  Mr.  McLear,  early  in  the  following 
July.  The  name  Mohawk  was  given  to  the  valley  by  these  first  settlers,  in  honor  of  the  valley  by 
the  same  name  in  the  Allegheneys,  from  which  some  of  them  came. 

George  Si-eae  McLear. — This  gentleman  was  born  in  the  town  of  Mount  Jory,  Lancaster 
county,  Pennsylvania,  January  28,  1828.  He  was  the  third  child  and  second  son  of  Arthur  and 
Isabel  (Si)ear)  McLear,  who  were  both  natives  of  the  same  county.  When  he  was  seventeen  years 
of  age  his  father  died,  and  he  went  into  a  furniture  manufactory,  where  he  learned  the  cal)inet 
trade.  After  completing  his  education  in  this  branch,  he  removed  to  Dayton,  Montgomery  county, 
Ohio,  where  he  followed  the  same  business.  In  February,  1855,  he  went  to  New  York  and  sailed 
for  San  Francisco,  where  he  arrived  on  the  sixth  of  March.  From  there  he  went  to  Georgetown, 
El  Dorado  county,  and  followed  mining  and  carpentering  for  a  short  time.  His  next  move  was  to 
Weaverville  and  Yreka,  in  northern  California,  on  a  prospecting  trip.  Soon  he  returned  to 
Thompson's  flat,  near  Oroville,  where  he  worked  at  carpentering  until  the  spring  of  185G,  when  he 
removed  to  Jamison  creek,  and  spent  three  ye.ars  mining;  after  which  he  purc'li  ised  the  liotel  ki-pt 
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liy  Friend  &  Byers.  It  was  destroyed  V>y  fire  some  time  after,  and  lie  engaged  in  merchandising 
for  five  years.  He  disposed  of  his  store  in  1887,  and  )iurchased  tht'  Sulphur  Springs  rancl\  and 
hotel.  On  the  seventeenth  of  October,  1867,  he  married  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Purdom,  and  by  this  union 
there  are  four  children,  George,  Isabel,  Maud,  and  Edith.  Mrs.  McLear's  maiden  name  was 
Holmes.  She  was  a  daughter  of  William  and  Margaret  Holmes,  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  where  she 
was  born  on  the  second  day  of  February,  1843.  When  about  twelve  years  of  .age  she  came  to  the 
United  States,  in  company  with  a  brother  and  sister,  and  settled  in  Galena,  Illinois.  She  came  to 
California  in  18Gl,and  sto])ped  in  Honey  Lake  valley,  where,  on  September  16  of  the  same  year, she 
was  married  to  T.  C.  Purdom,  wlio  died  in  1864.  They  had  one  daughter,  Frankie,  wlio  was  born 
June  14,  1862.  Mr.  McLear  is  a  republican  in  polities;  in  1879  he  was  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
in  the  board  of  supervisors,  and  in  1880  was  elected  to  the  same  office  for  three  years.  An 
engraving  of  the  Sulplnir  S[)rings  hotel,  of  which  he  is  proprietor,  can  be  seen  on  another  page  of 
this  volume. 

Gdri>on  W.  Meylert. — Seckn  and  Abigail  (Nichols)  Meylert,  the  former  a  native  of 
Germany  .and  tlie  latter  of  Connecticut,  reared  a  family  of  nine  children,  the  youngest  of  wliom, 
the  subject  of  our  sketch,  was  born  at  Montrose,  Susquehanna  county,  Pennsylvania,  May  19,  1837. 
He  was  educated  at  Lewisburgh,  Pennsylvania,  and  at  the  Ilcnsselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  at 
Troy,  New  York.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  made  a  trip  to  China,  and  thence  to  California  in 
1855.  He  resided  for  a  time  in  San  Francisco,  and  tiien  went  into  business  in  Sacl'amento,  where 
he  was  at  the  time  of  the  flood  of  1861-62.  From  thence  he  came  to  Plumas  county,  where  he  has 
resided  and  engaged  in  active  business  jmrsuits  ever  since.  For  the  past  eight  years  he  has  been 
a  contractor  at  the  Plumas  Eureka  mine.  He  has  .always  taken  an  interest  in  public  atlairs;  was 
superintendent  of  tlie  county  schools  for  several  years;  was  one  of  the  jirojectors  of  tlu'  Sierra  Iron 
and  Quincy  R.  11.  Co.,  in  which  lie  is  a  large  stockholder.  He  is  a  member  of  Plumas  Lodge  No. 
88,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  and  Plumas  Lodge  No.  60,  F.  &  A.  M.  Mr.  Meylert  is  extensively  engaged  in 
ilairying,  for  which  purpose  he  keeps  about  120  cows  on  his  ranch  in  Mohawk  valley.  He  has 
1,200  acres  of  tine  laud  for  pasture  and  meadow,  from  which  he  cuts  250  tons  of  liay.  He  also 
raises  great  quantities  of  vegetables.  February  27,  1864,  he  married  Miss  H.  E.  .Madden,  daughter 
of  G.  W.  Madden  of  Taylorville,  in  this  county.  Mr.  Meylert  has  recently  been  appointed  by  the 
] (resident  to  take  charge  of  the  United  States  land  ottice  at  Snsanvillc. 

Mks.  R.  King. — This  lady  is  a  resident  of  Mohawk  valley,  and  was  born  in  Syke,  near 
Bremen,  Germany,  Septeml)er  12,  1825.  She  was  married  in  Germany  to  a  Mr.  Dieterick.  In 
18o5  they  came  to  California  directly  tVoni  Germany,  and  settled  at  (iibsonville.  Here  her  first 
son,  Henry  Dieterick,  was  born;  and  here  also  Mr.  Dieterick  died.  In  1857  she  removed  to 
Mohawk  valley  ;  and  in  the  same  year  was  married  to  Fred  King,  who  lived  on  the  Sul])liur 
S])rings  ranch,  where  three  of  their  family  were  born  :  Fred  M.  (who  «  as  the  second  boy  born  in 
the  valley),  Nellie  C,  and  Ida  E.  Charles  D.  was  born  in  Marysville;  Nellie  died  January  7,  1878, 
after  a  brief  illness  of  four  days.  Mrs.  King  now  lives  on  the  Mohawk  ranch,  and  is  the  post- 
mistress of  Wash  post-otfice. 

John  W.  Hill. — He  was  born  in  Monroe  county,  Missouri,  January  24,  1834,  and  is  a  son  of 
Wesley  and  Elizabeth  Hill,  who  were  natives  of  Bourbon,  Kentucky.  He  crossed  the  plains  with 
his  father  in  1849,  remained  in  the  mines  until  October,  1851,  when  he  returned  to  the  states,  and 
came  to  C.-difornia  again  in  1852.  His  father  ilied  en  route  across  the  plains.  He  settled  in  Napa 
county,  and  followed  farming  and  stock-gj;owing  until  1857.  Then  he  removed  to  Arizona,  and 
raised  stock  until  I860,  w'hen  the  Indian  troubles  drove  him  out.     His  next  move   w.as  to  Texas. 
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Here  he  joined  the  coniniainl  of  General  Sil)ley,  and  served  in  the  Confederate  army  until  parolled 
in  1864.  He  then  went  to  Montana,  and  engaged  in  mining  until  the  fall  of  1867,  when  he  returned 
to  California,  and  has  since,  in  company  with  William  Elwell,  operated  the  Si(uirrel  Creek  mine. 
He  was  married  December  25,  1877,  to  Miss  Emma  F.  O'Neil.  Tliere  is  one  child,  Emma  F.,  horn 
September  27,  1878. 

WiLT.TAM  Elwell. — This  gent]em.an  is  a  son  of  Joseph  M.  and  Susan  Ehvell,  and  was  born  in 
tlie  city  of  Piiiladelphia  January  28,  1821.  When  about  22  years  of  ,age  he  removed  to  Louisiana, 
and  in  May,  1850,  to  California;  .ind  has  been  engaged  in  mining  ever  since.  For  a  number  of 
years  lie  was  superintendent  of  the  76  mine,  now  the  Plumas.  He,  in  company  with  J.  W.  Hill, 
owns  the  Sijuirrel  creek  gravel-mines.  He  is  one  of  about  si.\;teen  veterans  of  the  Mexican  war  now 
residing  in  Plumas  county.  Mr.  Elwell  is  a  member  of  Hope  Masonic  Lodge  No.  294,  at  Beck  wourth  ; 
also  a  Eoyal  Arch  Mason,  and  a  life  member  of  the  council  at  Marysville. 

WiLLOUGHBY  Brothers. — Matthew,  Henry,  and  John  Willoughby  arc  all  natives  of  Cornwall, 
England.  JIalthew  came  to  the  United  States  in  the  spring  of  1869.  In  a  short  time  he  sent  for 
his  brother  Henry,  who  .arrived  in  1870  on  American  soil.  He  in  turn  sent  for  their  younger 
brother  John,  who  arrived  in  the  United  States  in  1872.  By  industry  and  business  tact  they  have 
built  themselves  up,  and  we  find  them  at  Johnsville,  proprietors  of  a  good  merchandising 
establishment,  of  the  Mountain  Home,  and  of  a  butcher  shoj),  in  each  of  which  they  are  doing  a  good 
business.  Henry  is  the  manager  in  charge  of  the  hotel,  John  of  the  store,  and  Matthew  of  the  meat 
market.  The  hotel  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  county,  being  neat  and  comfortably  furnished.  Li 
connection  with  the  business  in  Johnsville  they  own  a  ranch  in  Mohawk  valley. 

Henry  Gbazee. — He  is  a  native  of  Germany,  and  onigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1852. 
He  settled  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  removed  from  there  to  the  Pacific  coast  in  1870,  locating  on 
Crystal  creek,  then  in  the  state  of  Nevada.  Li  September,  187G,  he  removed  to  Johnsville,  and  in 
company  with  his  brother,  A.  Grazer,  engaged  in  the  brewing  business.  The  latter  disposed  of  his 
interest,  and  the  firm  is  now  Grazer  and  Lavano. 

John  A.  Pniprs. — Mr.  Phij)ps  is  a  son  of  Joseph  and  Margaret  Phipps,  natives  of  the  north  of 
Ireland.  John  was  born  in  the  town  of  Mercer,  Mercer  county,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  twenty-seventh 
day  of  December,  1841.  When  about  seventeen  years  of  age  he  learned  blacksmithing  from  his 
father,  who  now  resides  in  Oakland,  California.  He  followed  this  work  in  Sharon,  Pennsylvania, 
for  a  while  ;  and  in  February,  18G4,  sailed  from  New  York  for  San  Francisco.  After  his  arrival  lie 
went  at  once  to  Amador  City,  and  for  eleven  ye.ars  was  connected  with  the  quartz-mines  there.  In 
1875  he  removed  to  Plumas  Eureka,  and  took  charge  of  the  mills  of  that  company.  He  was  mar- 
ried September  10,  18G6,  to  Miss  Isabel  Creighton,  daughter  of  Joseph  Creighton  of  Indi.m  Run, 
Pennsylvania.  There  are  three  children  living :  James  P\irley,  born  September  27,  1873 ;  Eli/.a  J., 
born  June  6,  1876;  and  John  A.,  born  February  4,  1879.  Mr.  Phipps  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic 
lodge  at  Sierra  City. 

Charles  M.  Hill,  M.  D. — The  doctor  is  a  son  of  Hon.  E.  Y.  Hill  of  Georgia,  and  was  born 
at  La  Grange,  in  that  state,  on  the  first  day  of  November,  1847.  He  received  his  literary  education 
at  Washington  College,  Lexington,  Virginia;  and  his  medical  education  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and 
at  Atlanta,  Georgia.  He  removed  to  California  in  February,  1877,  and  located,  in  April  of  that 
year,  at  Etna  Mills,  Siskiyou  county.  After  a  short  time  spent  there,  he  was  called  cast  on  business, 
and  .sold  his  practice.  On  his  return  to  California,  he  located  at  Plumas  Eureka  mines,  as  physician 
and  surgeon  to  the  same.  He  was  married  on  the  fifth  of  February,  1876,  to  Miss  M.  J.  Hill, 
daughter  of  Dr.  John  S.  Hill,  who  was  a  brother  of  Senator  Benjamin  H.  Hill  of  Georgia. 
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F.  EoDOSi.^Hc  is  a  native  of  Switzerland,  and  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1877,  and 
resi<led  for  a  sliort  time  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  He  removed  to  Plumas  county,  California,  in  1878, 
and  began  business  at  Johnsville,  as  F.  Rodoni  &  Co.,  in  1880.  Mr.  Rodoni  is  a  member  of 
Mohawk  Lod-e  No.  292,  I.  O.  O.  F. 

W.  M.  I'ltATT.^He  was  born  in  Wayne  county,  New  York,  and  removed  to  Plumas  county, 
California,  in  1875.  For  some  years  he  has  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Plumas  Eureka  mine,  work- 
ing in  the  Mohawk  mill.     Mr.  Pratt  is  a  member  of  Mohawk  Lodge  No.  292,  I.  O.  O.  F. 

John  Nevill. — Mr.  Nevill  was  born  in  Wisconsin  in  1841.  He  emigrated  to  California  in 
18G0,  and  stojjjied  for  a  time  at  Humboldt  bay.  He  removed  to  Plumas  Eureka  in  1872,  and  has 
since  been  connected  with  the  mines  as  contractor  for  furnishing  wood  and  lumber.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  Mohawk  Lodge  No.  292, 1.  O.  O.  F.  JNIr.  Ne\  ill  was  married  in  1880  to  Mrs.  .7.  V.  .ArcNichol 
of  Plumas  county. 

George  Woodwarij. — This  gentleman  was  born  in  Wilmington,  Delaware,  July  14,  1821,  and 
was  the  son  of  Alice  and  George  Wooilward.  ile  removed  with  his  fatlier's  family  to  Chester 
county,  i'ennsylvania,  and  when  twehc  years  of  .age  went  to  Champaign  county,  Ohio,  where  his 
parents  died.  The  family  consisted  of  eleven  children,  ten  of  whom  grew  to  be  men  and  women. 
Mr.  Woodward,  who  is  a  carpenter  by  trade,  served  his  apprentieeshi])  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  From 
there  he  emigrated  to  California  in  1849,  and  worked  at  his  trade  in  Sacramento  until  the  flood  of 
1850,  when  he  went  to  mining  in  the  fall  of  1850  in  Plumas  county.  Since  1851  ho  has  resided 
perni.inently  in  Plumas.  He  was  married  October  25,  1857,  to  Martha  Portman,  a  native  of  Eng- 
land. Seven  chihlren  have  been  born  to  them:  Florence  E.,  Alice  I.,  George  F.,  Fannie.  John  J., 
Edgar  W.,  and  Artliui'.     Mr.  Woodward  was  one  of  the  locators  of  the  Mammoth  mine. 


MINERAL    TOWNSHIP. 

This  with  Quartz  com]u-ised  the  two  townslii]ps  into  which  this  section  of  Butte  countv  was 
divided  in  1851.  It  embraced  the  whole  north  fork,  east  branch,  American,  Indian,  and  Meadow 
valleys,  as  well  as  the  whole  lu^rth-eastern  portion  of  the  county.  [See  Official  Histori/.]  Mineral 
township  now  embraces  the  country  lying  south  of  the  north  fork  and  east  branch,  west  of 
American  valley,  and  north  of  the  middle  fork.  The  census  of  1880  gives  this  section  a  j)0]iulation 
of  729,  of  which  240  are  Chinese  and  47  Indians.  For  the  most  part  the  peoj)le  are  engaged  in 
mining  at  various  |ioints,  the  Chinese  nearly  all  following  that  ])ursuit.  In  Meadow  vallev  and 
Buck's  valley  agriculture  and  dairying  are  engaged  in  to  some  extent. 

In  the  past  the  most  important  idace  in  the  townshij),  and  for  a  few  years  even  in  the  countv, 
was  Rich  bar,  on  the  east  branch  of  the  north  fork.  It  was  the  chief  mining  center,  and  flourished 
a  number  of  years  as  a  ]iros])erous  mining  camp,  and  then  went  the  way  of  all  others  of  its  cl.iss. 
A  few  are  Working  there  now,  and  at  otiier  points  along  the  river;  but  the  days  when  the  stream 
w.as  lined  with  industrious  miners,  and  the  bu.sy  hum  of  life  filled  the  air,  have  gone  never  to 
return.  Junction  bar,  12-mile  bar.  Soda  bar,  and  the  dozens  of  others  liave  been  practically 
deserted,  .iiid  no  one  but  the  few  surviving  pioneers  will  vver  lie  able  to  realize  what  once  was  liere, 
and  how  great  has  been  the  change.  Every  bar,  bend,  hill,  flat,  and  ravine  is  rej)lete  witli  stirrinf 
scenes  and  interesting  events  to  the  pioneer  of  thirty  years  who  again  revisits  the  scene  of  his  carlv 
adventures;  while  to  the  man  of  to-ilay  they  present  but  the  ordinary  features  of  nature. 

Rich  bar  was  one  of  the  foremost  discoveries  in  the  county,  following  ipiickly  upon  the  heels^if 
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Nelson  creek  ami  tiic  midiUo  fork,  wlicri'  the  (lisappoiiitcil  crowd  of  Gold  lake  proclivities  had 
concentrated,  and  where  there  were  not  claims  enough  by  several  hundred  to  give  them  all  a 
chance  to  work.  In  smli  a  case  extensive  prospecting  was  done,  and  aliout  the  first  of  July,  1850, 
these  celebrated  diggings  were  discovered.  Who  composed  the  party  that  made  the  discovery  is  a 
matter  of  uncertainty.  It  is  variously  stated  by  different  gentlemen,  none  of  whom  claim  any 
positive  knowledge  on  the  subject.  However,  the  date  is  agree<l  upon  as  the  last  week  in  June  or 
the  first  in  July.  The  news  soon  reached  the  crowd  of  disappointed  and  impatient  men  on  the 
middle  fork.  Nelson,  Hopkins,  and  Poorman's  creeks,  and  a  rush  was  made  for  the  new  diggings. 
It  is  stated  that  a  man  named  Greenwood,  from  two  pans  of  dirt,  realized  82,900  ;  and  that  was  the 
reason  for  calling  the  place  Rich  bar.  Tiie  same  authority  gives  Greenwood  as  the  original 
discoverer  of  the  bar.  Tiie  crowd  tiiat  came  pouring  in  spread  nil  along  the  stream,  making  new 
discoveries  and  opening  up  new  jdaees  every  day.  Indian,  Missouri,  French,  Smith,  Brown,  and 
Junction  bars  were  quickly  found  and  covered  with  claims,  till  the  whole  river  from  the  mouth  of 
the  east  branch  to  Rich  bar  was  lined  with  busy  miners. 

Claims  were  forty  feet  square,  and  the  .imnunt  of  gold  said  to  have  been  taken  from  several 
of  them  is  almost  fabulous.  Pans  of  dirt  frequently  yielded  from  §100  to  §1,000.  One  company  of 
four  men  took  out  $50,000  in  a  very  brief  period.  Enoch  Judson,  now  one  of  the  wealthy  men  of 
San  Francisco,  had  a  claim  on  Smith  hill  in  the  fall,  from  which  he  carried  the  dirt  in  a  Hour-sack 
to  the  river,  sometimes  getting  as  much  as  $750  from  one  sack  of  dirt.  Provisions  were  brought  in 
by  packers,  and  sold  for  one  dollar  per  pound,  except  Hour,  which  was  fifty  per  cent,  higher.  One 
man  was  accommodated  by  a  packer  who  w;is  disposing  of  the  last  of  his  stock,  by  securing  a  sack 
of  Hour  for  $'J5,  a  pair  of  brogans  for  $8.50,  and  a  bottle  of  whisky  for  $7.  Beef  was  brought  to 
camp  on  mules  by  some  Mexicans  who  had  some  cattle  herded  where  Spanish  Ranch  now  stands. 
The  price  was  one  dollar  per  poun<l.  Soon  after  this  old  Joe  Haywood  opened  a  butcher  shoji  on 
the  bar,  and  sold  meat  for  seventy-five  cents  and  one  dollar  per  ]iound.  No  regular  traders  estab- 
lished themselves  at  Rich  bar  that  year;  but  goods  were  brought  in  by  packers,  who  quickly 
disposed  of  their  loads  and  retiirned  for  more.  At  Smith's  bar,  Moulton  &  Day,  and  Thomas  J. 
Taylor  &  Co.,  had  rival  mercantile  establishments  in  the  tall  of  1850. 

About  the  middle  of  September,  1850,  the  rain  commenced,  and  contiimed  falling  for  three 
days.  As  the  miners  had  no  houses,  and  but  few  rejoiced  in  the  luxury  of  tents,  the  wet  weather 
was  disagreeable  in  the  extreme.  As  a  rule,  pine  brush  laid  upon  poles  formed  the  only  protection 
from  the  elements  these  people  had  taken  time  to  provide  themselves  with.  The  river  raised 
considerably,  and  washed  out  the  only  wing-dam  that  had  been  constructed,  which  was  at  the  head 
of  Rich  bar.  Thinking  the  rainy  season  had  commenced,  and  fearing  that  the  supply  of  provisions 
would  be  cut  off,  and  that  the  rigors  of  a  moimtain  winter  could  not  be  endured  with  safety,  the 
greater  j)ortion  abandoned  their  claims  and  made  their  way  out  of  the  mountains.  The  few 
remaining  ones  built  log  cabin.s,  and  prepared  to  speiid  the  winter  there.  The  first  cabin  built  was 
by  Doctor  Goodall,  Harry  Chappel,  and  Mr.  Pool,  on  the  flat  where  the  town  was  .afterwards 
constructed.  On  Smith  hill  the  first  cabin  was  built  by  the  Phillips  brothers.  These  few  who 
remained  were  enabled  to  do  considerable  work  during  the  winter,  owing  to  the  unexpected 
mildness  of  the  season. 

Early  in  the  spring  came  a  vast  throng  of  miners  upon  the  east  branch,  and  towns  sprang  up 
with  magical  rapidity  on  all  the  bars  of  importance.  At  Rich  bar,  Kingsbury,  Hall,  &  Co.  opene<l 
a  store  in  February,  the  only  one  on  the  bar  at  that  time.  In  the  spring  and  early  summer  quite  a 
number  of  trading  houses  were  established,  the  more  prominent  ones  being  Hunt  &  Lindley,  C.  A. 
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Bancroft,  and  Clark  &  Wagner.  Coiisiflurable  prospectini^  liad  ]nnn\  done  tlie  year  before  on 
Indian  bar,  but  nothing  of  importance  liad  been  develojied.  Along  in  the  winter  months  a  party 
of  Missourians  sank  a  shaft  near  the  liead  and  back  part  of  the  bar,  and  obtained  very  rich  pros- 
pects. They  sold  out  to  Frank  Ward,  H.  W.  Kellogg,  M.  H.  Presby,  W.  V.  Kingsbury,  and  H.  A. 
Chase,  the  ground  jiroving  very  rrch.  In  the  summer  of  1851  (piite  a  town  si>rang  up,  and  Indian 
bar  became  for  a  time  the  liveliest  camp  on  the  east  liranch.  Among  the  stores  opened  there  were 
Bartlett,  Brown,  &  Co.,  Kingsbury,  Hall,  &  Co.,  and  Mayer  it  Helbing.  It  was  not  long  before 
Rich  bar  surpassed  all  the  others,  and  became  the  general  headcjuarters  for  the  whole  river,  whicli 
then  swarmed  with  miners.  Tlie  first  express  by  Herman  Cam])  and  John  R.  Buckbce,  spoken  of 
elsewhere,  ran  to  Rich  bar,  as  did  their  successors  for  years  afterwards. 

The  river,  at  the  head  of  Rich  bar,  having  prospected  so  richly  in  the  summer  of  1850,  another 
wing-dam  was  constructed  in  the  summer  of  1851,  and  paid  immensely.  From  this  point  for  miles 
down  the  stream  the  river  was  taken  up  that  season,  and  wing-dams  jiut  in.  The  first  below  the 
old  dam  was  an  Illinois  company,  composed  of  Major  John  S.  Love,  Peter  Bailey,  Richard  Thomp- 
son, Richard  Irwin,  and  others  to  the  number  of  eighteen.  Nest  to  them  was  the  Virginia 
company,  composed  of  Clem.  Davis,  Nat.  Cruzen,  Paul  Jones,  Joseph  Kent,  Thomas  Moore,  Doctor 
Cronan,  and  F.  B.  Whiting.  This  claim  was  worked  five  weeks,  and  jiaid  -51,500  to  the  share. 
The  next  season  it  failed  to  pay  more  than  one  third  that  amount.  The  remaining  river  claims 
paid  little  or  nothing,  with  but  a  few  exceptions.  The  bars  and  benches  all  paid  richly  for  work- 
ing, but  as  a  rule  the  river  claims  were  barren  of  golden  fruit,  and  many  a  min-r  left  the  east 
branch  in  the  fall  of  1852  bankrupt. 

Among  the  pioneers  who  were  at  work  along  the  east  branch  in  1850,  besides  those  who  have 
been  mentioned,  are  remembered  the  names  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Bidwell,  James  and  William  Phillips, 

Thomas  Orton,  Colonel  James  Fair,  • Townsend,  Jack  Harrington,  Richard  (Jarland,  Samuel  and 

Bradford  ("olley,  Hiram  Hill,  Hubbard  Moore,  Stephen  Moore,  Dr.  Smitli,  Thomas  Beatty,  Peter 
Bailey  (who  died  in  the  Stockton  asylum  in  1873),  Ripley  C.  Kelly,  Andrew  Kelly,  and  Robert  A. 
Clark.     -Mr.  Orton  is  still  uuning  on  the  north  fork,  at  Cariboo. 

Mr.  Ripley  C.  Kelly  relates  the  following  account  of  the  way  in  which  the  first  discovery  on 
Rich  bar  was  made,  which,  he  says,  is  a  big  story,  but  every  word  of  it  true  :  In  the  fore  part  of 
July,  1850,  three  Germans,  one  of  whom  was  named  Spreckles,  came  down  to  the  river  and  camped 
at  the  head  of  the  bar,  or  at  the  mouth  of  French  ravine.  In  going  to  the  river  for  water  to  use 
in  cooking,  they  passed  over  the  high,  barren  bed-rock  at  the  head  of  the  bar,  when  one  of  them 
descried  a  piece  of  gohl  which  weighed  two  ounces.  They  very  soon  set  to  work,  stake<l  out  three 
claims  of  forty  feet  each,  and  during  the  ensuing  four  days  took  out  i?36,000.  Mr.  Kelly  and  his 
brother  Andrew  were  the  first  to  work  on  Willow  bar.  He  took  out  seventeen  ounces  the  first 
day,  and  in  a  short  time  made  a '' .small  pile."  He  was  one  of  the  first  assemblymen  from  this 
county,  and  is  still  mining  in  the  county. 

A  gentleman  wlio  is  still  living  on  Rich  bar,  honored  and  respected  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  seventy- 
six  years,  is  Joshua  Brown  McShane,  affectionately  called  I'ap  by  his  early  associates.  He  is  a  native 
of  Pennsylvania,  worked  in  the  lead  mines  of  Wisconsin,  and  came  to  this  state  in  1851.  It  was  on 
a  hilt  spriiiii  day  of  that  year  that  Pap  fir.st  descended  Rich  bar  hill,  crowned  with  a  silk  hat,  and 
holding  aloft  an  umbrella  to  pretect  himself  from  the  warm  rays  of  the  sun.  The  unusual  sjiectacle 
filled  tlie  miners  with  astonishment.  Down  dropjied  their  tools,  and  a  crowd  soon  gathered  about 
the  curiosity  to  take  a  look  at  it.  Pap  was  eminently  sound  on  the  social  question,  and  invited  the 
boys  in  to  take  a  '"smile."     They  went,  and  the  smiling  was  several  times  repeated,  finally  winding 
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up  by  Pap's  hat  being  made  a  target  for  a  shower  of  potatoes,  while  the  boys  decorated  the  heail 
of  its  owner  witli  a  fine  chapeau  of  tlie  regulation  style.  Pap  made  an  honorable  record  as  a  miner 
and  butcher  on  the  bar  for  many  years.  He  is  the  oldest  living  Odd  Fellnw  in  the  state,  having 
been  initiated  into  the  order  in  Wisi-onsin,  in  1838,  by  Thomas  AVildev ,  the  father  of  Odd  Fellow- 
ship in  America. 

The  first  white  lady  on  the  east  branch,  and  probably  the  first  to  reside  in  the  county,  w.as  the 
wife  of  ^fr.  Charles  A.  Bancroft.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1851  Mr.  Baneroft  settled  as  a  merchant 
at  liieh  bar.  Tiie  appearance  of  a  lady  descending  the  trail  to  the  river  created  a  sensation  among 
the  miners  on  the  bar.  Down  dropped  pick  and  shovel  from  the  Iiands  of  miners,  who  had  not  seen 
the  face  nor  heard  the  soft  voice  of  a  lady  for  many  weary  months,  and  her  progress  along  the 
trail  was  watched  with  eager  eyes  for  several  miles.  Ladies  were  treated  with  the  utmost  respect 
and  courtesy  by  those  early  miners,  who  saw  in  them  the  mother,  sister,  and  wife  waiting  for  them 
in  their  far-off  homes.  Mrs.  Bancroft's  first  child  was  born  on  Rich  bar  August  28,  1851,  the  first 
white  child  born  in  the  county.  His  name  is  Charles  E.  Bancroft,  and  he  is  at  present  residing  in 
New  York,  the  eastern  agent  of  the  publishing  house  of  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.  of  San  Francisco. 
Several  other  ladies  came  to  the  river  in  the  spring  of  18.52,  among  whom  were  the  wives  of  DeWitt 
Kellogg,  Milton  Presby,  and  Peter  Bailey.  Langdon  Kellogg,  now  living  in  San  Francisco,  was 
born  on  Indian  Hill  early  in  1853. 

George  B.  McCullough  came  to  liich  bar,  east  branch,  in  the  summer  of  1852.  He  was  a 
fine  specimen  of  manhood,  aged  .ibout  fifty  years,  and  hailed  from  Cecil  county,  Maryland,  where 
ho  had  been  a  heavy  contractor  on  jiublic  works,  and  had  held  many  positions  of  trust.  He  had 
heard  of  river  fluniing,  and  came  to  this  state  with  a  view  of  securing  contracts  for  the  construction 
of  Humes.  On  his  arrival  he  found  that  the  mining  companies  did  all  such  work  themselves,  and 
was  therefore  disappointed.  Being  a  proud  man,  he  felt  unwilling  to  return  to  his  home  without 
making  an  effort  in  some  direction,  and  so  engaged  in  mining  on  Eich  bar,  but  was  not  successful. 
He  was  beloved  by  all  whose  ac<juaintance  he  made,  and  was  known  and  recognized  as  "Old  Man 
McCullough."  Not  a  miner  there  but  would  have  shared  his  last  dollar  or  his  last  loaf  with  him. 
McCullough,  living  in  a  cabin  alone,  became  despondent,  and  gradually  resorted  to  the  intoxicating 
cup  for  consolation.  He  laliorcd  faithfully  all  the  time,  but  realized  little  more  than  a  bare 
subsistence.  Many  fruitless  efforts  were  made  by  his  friends  to  induce  him  to  return  to  his  devoted 
wife  at  home,  and  she  in  frequent  letters  earnestly  besought  him  to  do  so,  but  in  vain.  A  strong 
intimacy  existed  between  him  and  Mr.  F.  B.  Whiting,  who  tells  the  following: 

"He  often  alluded  to  his  wife,  an<l  also  to  his  brother,  a  prominent  lawyer  in  Maryland.  The 
old  man  was  fast  going  down  to  a  di-unknrd's  grave,  when  in  the  fall  of  1854  I  determined  to  make 
a  last  effort  to  save  him.  I  sat  down  in  my  cabin  and  wrote  a  letter  to  his  lirother  in  Cecil  county, 
Maryland,  frankly  stating  the  condition  of  his  brother,  and  urging  him  to  come  out  himself. 

"As  I  was  sitting  in  the  store  (me  winter  evening  the  door  opened,  and  a  stranger,  clad  in 
unusual  ap])arel,  entered.  He  was  dressed  in  the  richest  broaildoth,  and  wore  a  fine  silk  hat.  which 
peculiarities  of  costume  caused  me  much  surprise.  He  approached  and  inipiircd  for  me,  presenting 
a  letter  of  introduction  from  a  brother  of  mine  then  living  in  Washington,  which  invoked  my 
kindly  assistance  for  the  stranger.  This  old  gentleman  had  come  all  the  way  from  Maryland  to 
rescue  from  destruction  his  l)rother-in-law,  George  B.  McCullough.  For  three  days  we  used  all  the 
moral  suasion  we  were  capable  of  on  McC\illough,  to  induce  him  to  go  home,  and  finally  succeeded. 
The  boys  all  b.ade  him  a  tearful  adieu,  and  many  a  lilessing  from  the  kind-hearted  miners  followed 
liini  on  his  homeward  journey.  He  reached  bis  old  home  in  safety,  where  his  faitbfid  wife  awaited 
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liiiii ;  lie  was  reinstated  in  the  responsible  trust  lie  had  left,  and  from  that  time  became  a  reformed 
man.  He  lived  twenty-five  years  after  this  occurrence,  dying  some  two  years  since.  T"  the  day  of 
his  death  it  is  believed  lie  was  never  ajiprised  of  the  first  steps  taken  to  save  him." 

RoBEUT  .M.  Blakemore. — Among  the  thousands  whom  the  golden  magnet  drew  to  this  coast, 
none  liad  more  true  nobility  of  character  than  Blakemore.  He  was  a  Virginian  by  birth,  received 
a  fair  English  education  in  his  native  state,  and  in  company  with  B.  F.  Washington  and  J.  E.  N. 
Lewis,  came  to  this  state  in  1849.  He  was  unsuccessful  in  mining,  and  began  packing  goods  to  the 
northern  mines.  In  1855  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Richard  Irwin,  and  purchased  the  mercan- 
tile establishment  of  Clark,  Wagner,  it  Co.,  on  Rich  bar,  east  branch  of  Feather.  While  in 
business  here,  one  of  his  former  schoolmates  came  from  Nevada,  took  sick,  and  died.  Blakemore 
was  very  much  attached  to  his  friend,  and  after  the  burial,  took  a  mule  and  went  eight  miles  up 
the  river,  where  he  quarried  out  several  slabs  of  slate.  These  he  packed  back,  and  with  chisels 
made  by  the  village  blacksmith  of  the  period,  he  worked  out  a  tombstone  to  mark  the  last  I'esting- 
place  of  the  deceased.  Three  weeks  were  consumed  in  this  part  of  the  work.  The  shabs  were 
carefully  bolted  together  with  iron  bolts,  and  on  the  face  was  inscribed,  "  Edward  Davis,  of  Jeffer- 
son Co.,  V:i."  Around  the  grave  Blakemore  constructed  a  stone  wall  and  wooden  palings,  before 
the  last  offices  prompted  by  friendship  were  complete.  Some  years  later  a  stone-cutter  came  along 
that  way,  and  remarked  to  his  friends,  "  Boys,  the  man  is  a  master  of  his  art."  Blakemore  went 
back  to  Virginia  in  18G5.  Upon  his  departure,  he  gave  .-ill  his  business  interests  to  his  |>artner, 
instead  of  selling  out.  In  186G  he  was  in  New  Orleans  in  business,  when  lie  took  the  yellow  fever 
and  died. 

SPANISH  RANCH  AND  MEADOW   VALLEY. 

Taking  rank  as  one  of  the  oldest  aii<l  most  important  settleiiicnls  in  IMiinias  county,  wc 
find  on  the  stage  road  from  Oroville  to  Quiiicy  the  place  known  as  S)>anish  Ranch.  In  July, 
1850,  the  first  camp  was  established  in  this  pai-t  of  Meadow  valley  by  two  Jli'xicans.  Here 
they  turned  out  to  graze  the  horses  and  mules  belonging  to  those  miners  who  had  packed  their 
blankets,  cooking  utensils,  and  provisions  on  to  the  east  branch;  and  having  no  further  use 
for  the  aniinals  at  the  time,  the  miners  had  intrusted  them  to  the  keeping  of  these  Mexicans. 
The  herders  were  also  engaged  in  Initchering  cattle  at  the  place,  packing  the  meat  to  the 
miners  on  the  river,  who  bought  this  necessity  from  them  at  the  somewhat  fabulous  price  of  a 
dollar  a  pound.  From  its  Spanish  inhabitants  the  place  derived  the  title  of  Spanish  Ranch,  the 
same  element  appearing  in  the  name  of  the  neighboring  jieak  and  creek  also. 

In  the  sjiring  of  1851  the  first  cabin,  of  logs,  was  built  for  the  j)ur|>ose  of  storing  goods,  the 
convenience  of  the  location  making  it  a  trading  ]ioint  of  considerable  importance.  In  the  early 
spring  of  1852  D.J.  Gloyd  and  one  Snodgrnss  erected  a  house  upon  the  present  site  of  the  Spanish 
Ranch  hotel,  and  kept  an  establishment  for  the  entertaining  of  man  and  beast.  They  were  also 
engaged  in  ranching  stock.  But  little  security  could  be  obtained  in  those  days  for  loose  animals 
turned  out  on  these  mountain  ranches,  and  many  a  miner  who  in  the  spring  had  left  a  fine  mule 
upon  the  ranch  would  return  in  the  fall  to  find  it  missing.  The  country  was  overrun  with  Mexi- 
cans, many  of  whom  would  frequently  engage  in  their  favorite  oceupation  of  stealing  stock,  driving 
tlie  i)luiider  to  the  stock  market  of  Marysville  or  of  Sacramento,  where  it  was  sold.  Spanish  Ranch 
soon  became  a  distributing  point  for  surrounding  camjis,  and  at  one  time  could  boast  of  three 
liotels,  and  an  equal  number  of  saloons.  Later  in  the  year  185-2  the  business  dwindled  to  one  hotel 
and   a  store,  owneil   by  Hanoy,  Gloyd,  &  Snodgrass.      Raney,  who  bad   been   here  since  the  e:irty 
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part  of  ]8;")1,  sold  out  to  Mr.  Wells  in  the  winter  of  1852,  wlio,  with  his  wife,  kept  the  hotel.  In 
the  spring  of  1853  I.  J.  Harvey  purchased  the  entire  place,  and  made  additions  and  improvements 
to  the  property.  In  the  spring  of  1854  he  sold  to  O.  Fuller  of  Marysville,  but  repurchased  the 
ranch  in  the  fall.  In  1855  W.  W.  Storey  became  a  half-owner  with  Harvey,  and  a  year  after  the 
latter  disposed  of  his  interest  to  Judge  Goodwin,  and  then  began  a  banking  business  on  his  own 
account.  In  1857  G.  W.  Miner  of  Boston  l)ought  the  store,  and  ke]it  it  about  a  year,  when  the 
entire  business  reverted  back  to  Harvey  &  Son,  who,  after  their  failure  in  business,  were  succeeded 
by  Eichard  Thompson  and  Henry  W.  Kellogg,  the  present  popular  and  enterprising  proprietors 
of  Spanish  Ranch. 

A  post-office  was  established  here  in  the  year  1858,  with  I.  J.  Harvey  as  postmaster.  lie  was 
succeeded  in  1862  by  K.  Thompson.  In  1868  Wells,  Fargo,  &  Co.  made  Spanish  Ranch  an  express 
office,  with  Thcimpsoii  ct;  Kellogg  as  agents.  Large  business  transactions  have  been  carried  on  by 
this  office  since  its  establishment.  The  shipments  of  coin  and  bullion  for  the  year  1881  amounted 
to  $114,076.65.  The  first  school  was  taught  at  the  toll-gate  by  A.  Robinson,  who  built  the  house 
and  kept  a  private  school.  Miss  Slaven  was  the  first  teacher  of  the  public  school  in  the  Spanish 
Peak  school  district.  Here  were  the  office  .-md  headquarters  of  the  Plumas  and  Spanish  Ranch 
Ditch  Company,  composed  of  Joseph  Winston,  Dick  Jacks,  William  Jacks,  Morris  Smith,  and 
several  others.  Thompson  &  Kellogg  do  an  individual  business  running  from  S65,()00  to  $100,000 
per  annum,  all  under  the  supervision  of  their  head  clerk  and  accountant,  Norman  K.  Wright. 

Two  n\iles  across  the  valley  from  Spanisli  Ranch  is  the  .Meadow  Valley  h.lel,  kept  by  Thomas 
Hughes,  who  is  also  postmaster  and  keeps  a  store.  There  are  also  a  blacksmith  shoj),  shoe-maker's 
shop,  saw-mill,  and  a  number  of  residences,  forming  <|uite  a  village.  This  has  been  fur  years  one  of 
the  regular  stopping-places  for  the  stage  and  express  lines,  and  a  rival  to  Sjianish  Ranch.  This 
was  the  pro])erty  of  Clark,  Shannon,  &  Co.  when  they  failed,  in  1861. 

Richard  Thomp.son. — This  gentlemm  is  a  son  of  Isaac  and  Catherine  (Sephti.n)  Thompson, 
who  Avere  of  English  birth,  and  eihigrated  to  Canada,  where  they  were  married  in  the  city  of 
Quebec.  Here  the  subject  of  our  sketch,  Richard,  was  born  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  November, 
1824.  He  was  the  oldest  of  a  family  of  five  brothers  and  two  sisters,  all  of  whom  were  born  in 
Canada.  Wluii  a  boy,  Richard  learned  the  blacksmithing  trade,  and  for  a  short  time  followed  it. 
The  next  venture  for  self-supjtort  was  as  a  clerk  in  a  grocery  store  in  Quebec.  Tiiere  he  remained 
until  news  of  the  great  gold  field  of  California  reached  Quebec.  He  then  started,  via  Cape  Horn,  to 
San  Francisco,  where  he  arrived  in  September,  1850.  He  worked  at  his  trade  until  February,  1851, 
when  he  started  to  Rich  bar,  and  mined  until  the  fall  of  1S52,  when  he  came  to  Spanish  Ranch  and 
opened  a  shop,  which  he  carried  on  till  1856.  Then  Mr.  KfUogg  joined  him,  and  they  opened  a 
hardware  store,  continuing  the  business  till  1861,  when  tliey  purchased  the  Spanish  Ranch,  and 
opened  a  general  merchandise  store;  and  in  1882  we  find  them  sole  proprietors  of  Spanish  Ranch, 
doing  a  farming,  mining,  mercantile,  and  banking  business,  together  with  blacksmithing  and  hotel- 
keeping.  Mr.  Thompson  was  married  January  20,  1860,  to  Miss  Sarah  J.  Russell,  by  whom  he  has 
had  two  sons  :  Charles  Russell,  born  at  Spanish  Ranch  August  23,  1863  ;  and  William  Hundley,  born 
December  27,  1865.  Mrs.  Thompson  died  November  19,  1872,  and  is  interred  in  the  Meadow 
valley  burying-ground.  Mr.  Thompson  was  married  again  to  Miss  Alicia  S.  Keough  of  Meganti 
county,  Canada,  on  the  twenty  fourth  of  August,  1874.  He  joined  the  order  of  Odd  Fellows  in 
Canada,  and  at  present  is  a  member  of  the  Quincy  lodge. 

He.vry  Waters  Kellogg. — The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  m>w  one  of  the  enterprising  firm  of 
Thompson  &  Kellogg,  at  Spanish  Ranch.     He  is  the  second  son  of  a  family  of  seven  children  of 
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Otis  Mini  Mary  Kellogg  of  Colchester,  New  L<jui1oii  county,  Comiccticut.  Tlic  names  of  tlic  family 
in  the  order  they  were  born  are  Abner,  Henry  W.,  Lydia,  Caroline,  John,  Mary,  and  Ciiarles.  Tlie 
last  was  killed  in  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run.  Iloiny  W.  was  lioin  December  5,  1822,  in 
CoJcliester,  Connecticut.  Ilis  boyhood  days  were  spent  on  iiis  fatiicr's  farm.  Wlien  sixteen  years 
old  lie  went  to  Cazenova,  New  York,  and  learned  the  blacksnuthing  trade,  and  later  that  of  a 
molder.  It  w'as  in  this  work  that  he  was  accidentally  burned  with  molten  metal.  He  sailed  from 
New  York  for  San  Francisco  in  1849,  and  arrived  on  the  sixteenth  of  January,  1850.  He  was  in 
Sacramento  during  the  gi-eat  Hood,  and  repaired  at  once  to  BidwelPs  bar,  where  lie  remained  until 
February  1,  1851,  when,  in  com2)any  with  Millard  H.  Prcsby  and  Gt-orge  W.Chase,  he  went  to  Rich 
bar.  Tliis  <vas  the  starvation  winter  in  California,  and  Mr.  Kellogg  says  he  paiil  three  dollars  jier 
pounil  for  tlour,  and  carried  it  on  his  back  from  Spanish  Ranch.  In  1852  he  went  to  Santa  Clara 
valley,  and  opened  a  blacksmith  shop  near  Redwood  city.  In  1854  he  returned  ti>  the  mines  at 
Fales'  hill,  where  he  worked  with  John  Percy.  In  1856  he  removed  to  Spanish  Ranch,  and  went 
into  business  with  Richard  Thompson,  his  present  partner.  May  16,  1864,  Mr.  Kellogg  was  unitecl 
in  marriage  to  Mary  E.  Carlisle,  on  Silver  creek.  By  tliis  union  there  were  four  children,  two  of 
whom  are  living,  and  attending  school  in  the  east.  He  was  married  a  second  time  to  Eleanor  E. 
Keough,  on  the  sixth  of  September,  1881.  Mr.  Kellogg  is  a  member  of  the  Odd  Fellows  lodge  at 
Quincy. 

NoKMAX  K.  Wright. — The  only  son  of  Sylvester  and  Cynthia  B.  (King)  Wright  was 
Norman  K.,  and  he  was  born  in  the  county  of  Leeds,  Canada,  August  21,  1828.  In  1843  he 
removed  to  Monroe  county.  New  York,  where  he  grew  to  manhood.  His  father  died  when  he  was 
three  years  old.  After  about  six  years  of  widowhood,  his  mother  was  again  married  to  David  N. 
Glazier.  Most  of  young  Norman's  boyhood  days  were  sj)ent  in  clerking  for  his  steji-father.  On 
the  twentieth  of  March,  1852,  he  embarked  on  a  vessel  from  New  York  for  San  Francisco,  tiia 
Panama,  where  he  was  delayed  seriously,  awaiting  the  coming  of  the  Monumental  City,  on  which 
he  completed  his  journey  to  San  Francisco,  arriving  Juno  17  of  same  year.  The  time  until 
Octolfer  was  sjient  at  Sacramento  in  sickness ;  Vmt  later  in  the  fall  he  went  to  Aidiurn  and  engaged 
in  mining  and  hotel-keeping.  In  April,  1853,  he  w'ent  to  the  north  fork  of  Feather  river.  Here  he 
remaine<l  until  the  spring  of  1855,  when  he  settled  at  Eagle  gulch.  After  a  short  time  spent  in 
mining  and  sawing  lumber,  he,  in  company  with  Andrew  Robinson,  on  the  seventeenth  of  June, 
opened  the  second  store  kept  in  the  place,  the  first  one  ha\ing  been  opened  by  J.  W.  Hardwi<'k. 
They  continued  in  business  until  1861,  when  the  camp,  failing  to  be  a  profitable  place,  was 
abandoned.  On  the  twenty-first  of  September,  1863,  he  came  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Thompson,  of 
the  firm  of  Thomjison  &  Kellogg,  to  take  charge  of  their  business  for  a  few  days,  during  their 
absence  buying  goods;  and  so  efficient  has  he  been  in  the  discharge  of  duty  that  we  find  him  there 
yet,  in  1882.  He  was  married,  January  14,1874,  to  Mrs.  Carrie  De  Nayer,  a  native  of  Alsace, 
France. 

Thomas  Hughes. — Mr.  Hughes  is  the  son  of  Richaril  ami  Mary  (Jones)  Hughes,  and  was 
born  in  Wales,  May  13,  1830.  In  his  boyhood  he  followed  gardening,  and  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen emigrated  to  the  United  States  and  settled  at  East  Denni.s,  Massachusetts,  on  Cape  Cod. 
There  he  lived  until  1854,  when  he  came  to  San  Francisco,  and  engaged  in  gardening  in  what  is 
now  the  heart  of  the  city.  In  1855  he  was  mining  on  Rush  creek.  In  1857  he  mined  at  Soda  bar, 
on  the  east  branch,  and  also  opened  a  store  and  public  house,  which  he  kept  until  18G8.  In  the 
autumn  of  1869  he  purcha.scd  from  M.  D.  Smith  the  Meadow  valley  liotel  and  ranch  of  320  acres, 
on  which  he  now  resides.     Mr.  Hughes  is  now  in  the  dairying  business,  has  thirty  cows,  and  makes 
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3,000  pounds  of  bulter  amiiially.  Hi'  is  the  postmaster  at  Meadow  valley.  Mr.  Hughes  was 
married  April  24,  1854,  to  Elizabetli  I'ary,  liy  whom  lie  had  two  children;  viz.,  Brainard  B.,  horn 
November,  18,  1857;  Mary  L.,  born  August  18,  1859,  at  Soda  bar,  now  the  wife  of  E.  E.  Philps  of 
Meadow  valley,  and  the  mother  of  one  child,  Verbenia,  born  March  6,  1881.  Mr.  Hughes  is  a 
member  of  Qiiincy  Lodge  No.  88,  I.  O.  O.  F.  He  comes  of  a  long-lived  family,  and  will  doubtless 
live  to  a  good  old  age. 

Ai^ANSON  A.  Hallsted. — Son  of  Joseph  and  Betsy  Halisted.  This  gentleman  was  born  in  Ohio, 
March  8,  1836.  In  1855  he  jowneyed  to  California,  via  the  Isthmus.  He  rained  at  12-niiIe  bar. 
Rich  gulch,  and  Kingsbury's  ferry  until  the  spring  of  1875,  when  he  moved  to  Meadow  valley  and 
erected  the  residence  and  saloon  he  now  owns.  He  was  niairied  February  14,  1865,  to  Miss  Mary 
Damni,  by  whom  he  has  had  five  children:  Henry  E.,  born  January  14,  1866 ;  Fannie,  August  7, 
1869  ;  M.ay  Elizalieth,  November  9,  1872 ;  Louisa  J.,  May  3,  1874  ;  Asa  D.,  March  13,  1877.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  United  Workmen  lodge  at  Quincy. 

RiCHAED  Jacks. — In  Howard  county,  Missouri,  September  22,  1830,  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  born.  In  April,  1850,  he  started  with  a  company  for  California,  and  having  lost  their  cattle  in 
the  Missouri  river,  they  hired  a  man  to  haul  their  provisions,  and  footeil  it  across  the  continent, 
arriving  at  Placerville  September  5.  After  mining  a  few  months  in  various  localities,  he  came  to 
Poorman's  creek,  in  this  county,  in  April,  1851,  mined  there  a  short  time,  and  spent  the  summer  on 
Canyon  creek.  For  three  years  he  mined  in  different  places,  and  in  July,  1854,  settled  at  Quincy. 
During  the  same  year  he  erected  a  saw-mill  in  Meadow  valley.  In  1863  he  prospected  on  Reese 
river,  but  was  glad  to  return  ;  and  in  1864  bought  the  property  he  has  resided  on  since.  In  1869  he 
went  to  Kansas  to  settle  his  father's  estate,  and  while  there  was  married  to  Florence  Freemont 
Bell,  January  11,  1871,  by  whom  he  has  had  four  sons  and  two  daughters,  as  follows:  Doniphan 
R.,  Mary  E.,  Solon  J.,  Eli.as  T.,  Florence  J.,  and  Andrew  K.  Mr.  Jacks  is  a  member  of  I'lumas 
Lodge  No.  60,  F.  &  A.  M.,  and  of  Quincy  Lodge  No.  88,  I.  O.  O.  F. 

BUCK'S  RANCH  AND  VALLEY. 

Eight  miles  from  Meadow  valley,  on  the  road  to  Oroville,  lies  the  well-known  landmark.  Buck's 
Ranch.  It  is  owned  by  William  Wagner,  one  of  the  county  supervisors,  and  Mrs.  Julia  Haley,  and 
consists  of  a  hotel  and  store  in  which  is  a  post-office,  large  barns  and  farm  buildings,  and  1,200  acres 
of  fine  meadow,  hay,  and  grain  land.  In  the  autumn  of  1850  Horace  Buckliu  and  Francis  Walker, 
l)Oth  from  New  York,  located  the  valley.  The  honor  of  naming  the  place  was  accorded  to  Horace 
Bucklin,  and  as  he  was  usually  spoken  of  as  Buck,  he  called  it  Buck's  Ranch.  In  March,  1851, 
Colonel  Healy  became  interested  in  the  ranili,  and  the  same  year  bought  the  whole  property.  In  the 
fall  of  1852  he  disposed  of  a  half-interest  to  Captain  R.  H.  Fairchilds,  and  together  they  began  the 
erection  of  a  house.  Then  a  man  by  the  name  of  PhiI]iot  purcha.sed  Colonel  Healy "s  interest,  and 
the  house  was  completed  as  it  now  stands,  except  a  small  aildition  made  at  a  later  date.  In  1854 
Captain  Fairchilds  became  sole  proprietor,  and  m.maged  the  place  until  1859,  when  he  sold  it  to 
Clark,  Shannon,  it  Co.  William  Wagner  came  to  the  ranch  June  18,  I860,  as  a  hired  man,  and 
worked,  in  company  with  Mrs.  Julia  Haley,  until  1863,  wiien  they  purchased  the  j)Iace  from  the  cred- 
itors of  Clark,  Siiannon,  it  Co.,  and  have  since  so  managed  and  made  improvements  that  it  has  be- 
(•ome  an  e.xceedingly  valual>le  pro])erty.  The  post-office  was  established  in  1861,  and  Mr.  Wagner 
has  been  the  postmastei-  from  the  beginning.  Buck's  Ranch  has  always  been  an  imjjortant  .station 
on  tiie  stage  and   express   route  sin<'e  its  first   establishment,  and   is   the  general  supjily  j)oint  for 
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mini  IS  tor  a  iiiiiiiber  of  inik-s  around.  A  large  stock  of  goods  i.-.  ki'|it,  and  a  markot  su)))jlic>  frcsli 
meat  to  all  wlio  desire  it.  Many  a  man  lias  been  storm-staid  here  for  days,  and  the  old  expressmen 
and  more  recent  staiie-drivers  can  tell  liow  often  tlicy  had  just  endurance  enough  to  reach  its  hos- 
pitable doors  before  falling  exh.austed  with  their  efforts  to  battle  with  the  fierce  storms  of  winter,  and 
lie  down  in  the  snow  to  die.  On  the  casing  of  a  window  is  inscribed  the  following:  "I  have  been 
here  six  days;  raining  for  the  last  72  hours;  the  whole  valley  submerged.  Buck  Whiting,,Jan,  11, 
"02.     Attest,  L.  G.  Daws<m,  Mch.  5,  '72." 

Mrs.  Julia  Haley  filed  a  declaration  of  intention  to  become  a  i-ftizen  of  the  Unite<l  States  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1876,  doing  so  for  the  purpose  of  placing  herself  in  a  position  to  acquire  title  to  govern- 
ment land,  such  a  step  being  necessary  to  all  persons  of  foreign  birth.  Of  course  no  further  ste])s 
were  taken  in  the  way  of  nalur.'di/.ation.  She  is  a  most  excellent  and  kind-hearted  old  ladv,  and 
scores  can  testify  to  her  many  acts  of  charity  and  general  kindne.'S  towards  the  weary  travelers  on 
the  road,  coming  in,  as  they  often  do,  blinded  and  with  weary  and  frozen  limbs  from  their  strug- 
gles in  the  snow.  She  presides  over  the  household  affairs,  and  the  celebrity  of  her  table  for  good 
things  to  eat  has  gone  far  and  wide.  Anotlier  familiar  face  is  that  of  Thomas,  the  Indian,  who  has 
been  with  them  since  1857. 

William  Wagner. — The  owner  of  Buck's  ranch  was  born  in  Kredericktown,  Knox  county, 
Ohio,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  April,  1828,  and  was  the  eighth  son  of  George  and  Mary  Wagner,  who 
reared  a  family  of  twelve  children.  His  father  served  with  Napoleon  Bona])arte  in  1808,  and  emi- 
grated to  America  in  1810.  To  secure  his  pass.ige  ex])cnscs  on  tiie  ship,  he  sold  iiis  time  to  a  Penn- 
sylvania Quaker,  and  worked  on  Connestoga  creek  until  1821,  when  he  removed  to  Ohio.  In 
February,  1852,  William  left  home  for  California,  and  in  tlie  fall  of  the  same  year  was  at  Rich  bar, 
in  Plumas  county,  where  he  mined  a  short  time,  and  then  was  engaged  as  clerk  by  Messrs.  Clark, 
Wagnei-,  &  Stickncy.  Shortly  after,  he  went  to  Devil's  Elbow,  near  Spanish  Ixanch.  This  |iiace 
derived  its  name  from  a  remark  made  by  Wagner,  in  which  he  referred  to  it  as  "a  devil  of  an 
elbow."  His  associates  that  winter  were  James  and  A.  J.  Ford,  S.  M.  Folger,  J.  M.  Kobinson,  E. 
O.  Parker,  Lewis  Kccler,  and  a  Mr.  Falcs.  In  18G0  .Mr.  Wagner  removed  to  Buck's  Ranch,  and 
has  since  been  engaged  in  merchandising,  stock-raising,  and  mining.  lie  was  the  first  justice  of 
the  peace  at  Buck's  Ranch,  and  served  for  eight  years.  He  has  been  a  supervisor  of  the  co\inty  for 
six  years,  and  has  been  chairman  of  the  re])ul)Iican  centr.il  committee,  and  of  the  county  conven- 
tions, for  m;my  years.  In  addition  to  the  Plumas  properly,  they  own  the  Miner's  ranch  in  Butte 
county,  and  Mr.  Wagner  has  two  valuable  properties  in  Ohio,  including  the  homestead  on  which  he 
was  born.  He  is  a  member  of  Elicott  Lodge  No.  267,  I.  O.  O.  P.,  .it  Fredericktown,  Ohio,  and  of 
Kokosing  Enc.iinpment  at  Ml.  Vernon,  Ohio.  He  is  also  connected  with  Pliim.-is  Lodge  No.  60, 
F.  &  A.  M.,  at  Qiiincy. 

J.  A.  Edman. — Among  the  |iioneers  of  Plumas  county,  and  one  of  its  most  |)ersistent  and 
enterprising  miners,  we  ni.iy  also  mention  J.  A.  Edman  of  Mumford's  hill,  now  the  jirincipal  owner 
of  the  Diadem  quartz-mine  and  placer  mines  adjoining.  Mr.  Edman  is  a  native  of  Sweden,  and 
came  to  California  at  an  early  day,  arriving  in  San  Francisco  in  March,  1851.  After  some  years 
spent  in  mining  on  the  lower  Yuba  and  in  Tuolumne  county,  he  wont  noi-thward,  in  comjiany  with 
his  frienil  ami  ]>resent  ]iartner,  A.  E.  Malnilund,  and  at  first  settled  at  Rush  creek  during  1853, 
where  he  mined  for  one  year.  Attracted  by  the  fame  of  Eagle  gulch,  he  went  there  during  the 
summer  of  1854,  and  for  some  time  mined  near  Taylor's  gulch.  We  next  find  him  at  work  on 
S]ianish  creek,  where  he  w:is  (|iiite  successful.  In  October,  1856,  Mr.  Edman  started  on  a  visit  to 
Sweden,  where  he  remained   for  nearly  a  year,  studying  chemistry,  metallurgy,  and  mining,  and 
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visiting  the  principal  mines  of  Sweden  and  Norway.  The  next  year  he  made  a  voyage  of  ex|>lora- 
tion  to  Honduras,  where  he  exaniine<l  several  of  tjie  gold  an<l  silvei-  mines  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  mountains.  Compelled  by  ill  health  and  the  unsettled  state  of  ])(iliticai  affairs  to  abandim  liis 
projeet  of  engaging  in  mining  in  Honduras,  he  returned  to  California,  arriviui;  here  in  Ajn-tl,  18.58. 
The  first  ri])ple  of  the  Fraser  river  ixcitement  was  then  perceptible;  and  investini;-  his  last  dollar 
in  an  outfit,  Mr.  Edman  left  on  the  first  steamer  for  the  promised  land,  with  as  rough  a  crowd  as 
ever  went  out  of  San  Francisco.  For  <inc  year  he  tried  his  fortune  on  the  lower  Fraser,  with 
moderate  success;  but  preferring  the  climate  of  California,  he  returned  again  in  1859  to  his  former 
haunts,  and  for  some  years  found  profitable  employment  mining  in  Cornelison's  gulch.  In  18(31  lie 
purchased  the  Mumford's  hill  placer  claims,  and  since  then  has  resided  at  Muniford's  hill,  chiefly 
engaged  in  the  exploration  and  developments  of  the  Diadem  ledge,  discoverecl  by  himself  and  .Mr. 
.Malinlund  in  February,  1865.  With  firm  faith  in  his  own  judgment,  with  but  little  outside  aid, 
and  against  the  unfavorable  opinions  and  comments  of  other  miners,  Mr.  Edman  has  steadily,  if 
slowly,  developed  his  mine,  until  he  now  finds  himself  rewarded  for  his  toil  by  the  possession  of 
one  of  the  most  valuable  mining  properties  of  the  state.  Since  his  return  to  California  in  1859,  Mr. 
Edman  has  been  a  close  observer  and  student  of  geology  and  connected  sciences,  and  has  embodied 
some  of  his  observations  in  an  article  for  Raymond's  "  Mineral  Resources,"  giving  the  geology  of  the 
south-western  part  of  Plumas  county,  while  he  also  has  contribiited  some  papers  to  the  Geological 
Survey  of  California.  From  the  data  in  his  possession,  Mr.  Edman  intends  to  ]iublish  a  more 
extensive  work  on  the  practical  geology  of  the  county.  Feeling  a  deep  interest  in  the  ad\anccment 
of  i)opular  education,  Mr.  Edman  has  served  one  term  as  superintendent  of  schools,  and  at  ])rcsent 
is  a  member  of  the  board  of  education  of  his  county. 

SPANISH   PEAK   AND   MONTE   CHRISTO    MINE. 

Towering  above  Meadow  valley  an<l  Buck's  valley,  and  nearly  )iii<lway  between  them,  stands 
the  bold,  rocky  mountain  known  as  S])anish  peak,  of  special  interest  now  as  being  the  location  of 
the  Monte  Christo  gravel  mine,  of  which  so  much  is  expected  in  the  coming  few  years.  Tlu'  jicak 
is  the  abrupt  and  rocky  termination  of  a  high  ridge  of  mountains  lying  to  the  we>t  and  south  of 
Meadow  valley,  and  derives  its  name  from  the  saine  source  .as  Spanish  Kanch  and  S]iaiush  creek. 
The  altitude  of  the  peak  is  6,920  feet,  and  the  moutli  of  the  tunnel  into  the  Monte  Christo  claim 
6,288  feet,  as  given  by  Mr.  Mills. 

Running  through  the  mountain  is  one  of  those  ancient  ri\er  channels  that  formed  the  drain.age  of 
this  region  long  I)efore  the  convulsions  of  nature  changed  the  face  of  the  hills  and  the  streams  that 
form  our  present  water-courses  began  to  wear  through  the  mountains  those  deep  ciiannels  in  which 
we  see  them  running  to-d.ay.  For  ages  the  channel  of  gravel,  rich  with  its  deposits  of  gold,  has  been 
hidden  away  in  the  earth,  waiting  for  the  hand  of  the  prospector  to  uncover  it.  The  mine  was 
first  lucated  sixteen  years  ago,  and  a  tunnel  was  run  into  the  hill  a  distance  of  600  feet,  when  the 
claim  was  aliandoned.  In  the  sju'ing  of  1879  the  ground  was  again  located  by  Dr.  W.  AUstrom, 
C.  Atwood,  who  died  in  August,  1880,  and  A.  L.  Patterson,  of  Chicago,  and  the  Monte  Christo  G(^1<1 
Mining  Company  organized.  The  location  consists  of  four  claims — the  S[)anish  Peak,  Ti]i  Top, 
Hard  Pan,  and  Wide  Awake — each  of  which  is  a  mile  long.  A  United  States  patent  has  been 
secured  for  the  first  two,  embracing  2,500  acres  of  ground.  The  company  has  a  tunnel  into  the 
Monte  Christo  a  distance  of  2,540  feet,  and  cross-cuts  ever}'  few  feet  from  rim  to  rim  of  the  ch.in 
nel,  which  v;irii->  from  500  to  800  feet  in  width.      In  the  Tip  Top  claim   a   prospci'ting  shaft  is  being 
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sunk.  No  travel  is  lu-ing  taken  out,  except  tliat  loosened  in  ninnins  tlie  tunnel  and  drifts,  and  tliis 
is  bfinu  piled  up  to  be  washed  the  coinintj  summer.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  manager  t<>  run  the 
tunnel  and  ilrifts  as  far  as  it  is  intended  to  extend  them,  and  then  to  commence  breasting  out  the 
gravel  from  the  extreme  end.  In  tliis  way,  there  will  be  less  danger  of  loss  of  life  and  damage  and 
expensive  cldays  occasioned  liy  any  caving  in  of  the  mine.  It  is  expected  that  the  work  will  have 
so  far  j)rogresscd  by  the  coming  June  that  the  breasting  out  of  the  gravel  will  be  comnu'nced.  A 
ditch  two  miles  long  on  the  west  side  an<l  one  mile  on  the  east  si<le,  fed  by  permanent  springs 
on  the  niomilMin,  furnishes  abundant  water  for  washing  the  gravel,  and  facilities  lia\c  luin  pre- 
|>ai-ed  for  washing  1,000  cars  of  gravil  per  ilay.  The  mine  is  so  high  up  that  water  cannot  be 
brought  to  it  witli  fall  enough  to  use  the  method  of  mining  with  hydraulic  machines,  but  all  the 
gravel  has  to  be  drifted  ont  and  conveyed  in  cars  to  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel. 

The  company  has  a  very  able  repi-esentative  of  its  interests  here  in  the  person  of  Captain  O.  B. 
Smith,  manager  and  general  financial  agent  of  the  mine.  He  sailed  on  the  great  chain  of  inland 
lakes  for  twenty-one  years,  and  still  owns  shipping  interests  there  of  a  large  amount.  He  is  an 
excellent  specimen  of  the  hearty,  genial,  generous  lake  captain  ;  and  his  great  executive  ability  and 
sterling  integrity  of  character,  coupled  with  what  is  commonly  den(Mninated  "  good  horse-sense," 
render  his  services  invaluable  to  the  company  in  the  situation  in  which  lie  is  placed.  The  captain 
assumed  the  management  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Atwood  in  the  fall  of  1880.  Assisting  him.  and 
having  charge  of  all  the  engineering,  is  Mr.  E.  I.  Pai'sons,  a  young  gentleman  of  liberal  ideas  and 
tine  soeial  qualities.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  held  for  a  number  of 
years  the  position  of  superintendent  of  schools  In  Huron,  Ohio.  He  came  to  the  mine  in  Decem- 
ber, 1880,  previous  to  which  he  had  spent  some  time  as  a  civil  engineer  in  the  mines  of  Colorado 
For  the  jtast  year  the  sujierintendent  of  the  mine  has  been  Mr.  D.  .1.  .Mahoncy,  for  thirteen  years  a 
foreman  in  Viri;inia  City,  and  for  four  years  in  tiic  gravel  mines  of  Sierra  county. 


.SIERRA   VALLEY. 

Lying  ])art]y  in  Plumas  and  partly,  in  Sierra  county  is  the  largest  valley  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  Sierra  chain.  With  an  altitude  of  5,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  its  atmosphere  is 
cool,  clear,  and  healthful.  Since  1853  it  has  been  settled  by  an  agricultural  population,  and  is  now 
one  of  the  most  prosperous  sections  of  the  state,  containing  six  villages,  Beckwourth,  Summit, 
Sierraville,  Loyalton,  Randolph,  and  Craycroft,  the  last  four  being  in  Sierra  county,  in  which  the 
larger  jmrtinn  of  the  \alley  lies. 

The  valley  is  entered  at  its  north-eastern  end  through  Beckwourth  pass,  discovered  by  James 
P.  Beckwourth,  whose  name  was  also  applied  in  former  years  to  the  valley.  Beckwourth  was  an 
old  "mountain  man,"  or  tra))per,  a  story  of  whose  life,  dictatc.l  by  himself  and  written  liy  Thomas 
D.  Bonner,  was  published  in  1856  by  Harper  A:  Brothers  of  New  York.  The  narrative  abounds 
with  the  exaggeration  usual  to  the  mountaineers  in  relating  their  adventures  to  auditors  who  ha\  e 
no  means  of  disproving  them — an  art  in  which  Beckwourth  excelled  his  companions  because  of  his 
long  residence  with  the  boastful  savages.  In  fact,  it  contains  hundreds  of  what  a  mint'r  charac- 
terized as  •'  some  of  Jim  Beckwourlh's  lies."  The  book  reveals  the  fact  that  the  liero  was  born  in 
Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  February  26,  1798,  from  whence  the  family  moved  to  Missouri  a  few 
years  later.  When  ipiite  a  young  man  he  began  his  life  on  the  jilains  and  in  the  moimtains,  accom- 
panyiui.'  Genera!  Ashley  in  his  trapping  expeditions.      Kur  years  he  lived  anionir  the  ('row   Indians, 
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<>r  wirK-li  Irilie  he  claims  to  liave  ln'cii  for  a  time  the  lieail  cliicf  and  ruler.  lie  caino  to  California 
in  1814,  and  remained  until  the  war  with  Mexieo.  His  ])art  in  the  struggle  in  this  state  eonsisted 
of  stealing  a  large  baml  of  hoi'ses  (1,800  he  says),  and  getting  out  of  the  eountry  as  vapidly  as 
]>ossil>le  with  five  valiant  eompaniMns,  leaving  others  to  fight  the  battles.  In  1849  he  again  eanie 
baek  to  California.  We  give  the  particidars  of  the  discovery  of  the  pass  and  settlement  in  the 
valley  as  they  ajipear  in  the  book.  By  following  the  chronology  of  the  volume,  the  discovery  is 
l>laced  in  the  year  1850;  but  it  will  appear,  as  the  narrative  progresses,  that  it  must  have  been  in 
ISfil.     After  sjioaking  of  a  prospecting  trip  to  Pit  river,  he  says: 

"  While  on  tliis  excursion  I  discovered  what  is  now  known  as  Boekwourth's  pass  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada.  From  some  of  the  elevations  over  which  we  passed  I  remarked  a  place  far  away  to  the 
southward  that  seemed  lower  than  any  other.  I  made  no  mention  of  it  to  my  companion,  but 
thought  that  at  some  futuri'  time  I  would  examine  into  it  further.  I  continued  on  to  Shasta  with 
niv  fellow-traveler,  and  returned  after  a  fruitless  journey  of  eighteen  days.  After  a  short  stay  in 
the  American  valley,  I  again  started  with  a  ])rospecting  pai-ty  of  twelve  men.  We  killed  a  bullock 
before  starting  [there  were  no  bullocks  in  American  valley  in  April,  1850],  and  dried  the  meat,  in 
order  to  have  provisions  to  last  ns  during  the  trip.  We  proceeded  in  an  easterly  direction,  and  all 
b\isied  themselves  in  searching  for  gold  ;  but  my  errand  was  of  a  different  character.  I  ha<l  come 
to  discover  what  I  suspected  to  be  a  pass. 

"It  was  the  latter  end  of  April  [it  was  impossible  for  him  to  jiave  tra\cled  througli  this  region 
as  earl\-  as  March,  1850,  as  he  must  have  done  to  have  gone  uji  to  Pit  river,  then  to  Shasta,  then 
made  a  stop  in  Amei-ican  valley,  and  finally  reach  Sierra  valley  in  the  last  of  April,  a  month  before 
the  (iold-lakers  started;  in  the  spring  of  1851  it  could  have  been  done,  and  he  could  also  then  get 
a  "  bullock "  in  American  valley  of  the  Turner  brothers]  when  we  entered  upon  an  extensive 
valley  at  the  north-west  extremity  of  the  Sierra  range.  The  valley  was  already  robed  in  freshest 
verdure,  contrasting  most  delightfully  with  the  huge  snow-clad  masses  of  rock  we  had  just  left. 
Flowers  of  every  variety  and  hue  spread  their  variegated  charms  before  us;  magpies  were  chat- 
tering, and  gorgeously-plumaged  birds  were  carroling  their  delights  of  unmolested  solitude. 
Swarms  of  wild  geese  and  ducks  were  swimming  on  the  surface  of  the  cool,  crystal  stream,  which 
was  the  central  fork  of  the  I\io  de  las  Plumas,  or  sailed  the  air  in  clouds  over  our  heads.  Deer 
and  antelope  filled  the  plains,  and  their  boldness  was  conclusive  that  the  hunter's  rifie  was  to  them 
unknown.  Nowhere  visible  were  any  traces  of  the  white  man's  approach,  and  it  is  probalile  that 
our  steps  were  the  first  that  marked  the  spot.  [Some  of  the  searchers  for  Gold  lake  had  seen  the 
\alley  from  the  mountains,  in  June,  1850.]  We  struck  across  this  beautiful  \  alley  to  the  waters  of 
the  Yuba,  from  thence  to  the  waters  of  the  Trucliy  (Truckee),  which  latter  fiowed  in  an  easterly 
direction,  telling  us  we  were  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  mountain  range.  This  I  at  once  saw 
would  afford  the  best  wagon  road  into  the  American  valley,  approaching  from  the  eastward;  and  I 
imjiarted  my  views  to  three  of  my  companions  in  whose  judgment  I  placed  tlie  most  confidence. 
They  thought  highly  of  the  discovery,  and  even  proposed  to  associate  with  me  in  opening  the  road. 
We  also  found  gold,  but  not  in  sufticient  quantity  to  warrant  our  working  it;  and  furthermore,  the 
ground  was  too  wet  to  admit  of  our  prospecting  to  any  advantage. 

"  On  my  return  to  the  American  valley,  I  made  known  my  discovery  to  Mr.  Turnei-,  proprietor 
of  the  American  ranch  [Turner  brothers  did  imt  settle  there  until  late  in  the  summer  of  1850],  who 
entered  enthusiastically  into  my  views ;  it  was  a  thing,  he  said,  he  had  never  dreamed  of  before. 
If  I  coidd  but  carry  out  my  plan,  and  divert  travel  into  that  road,  he  thought  I  should  be  a  made 
man  for  life.  Thereupon  he  drew  up  a  subscription  list,  setting  forth  the  merits  of  the  project,  and 
27 
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sliowinu  liovv  tlic  road  (•oul<l  bo  inadc  practicable  to  Bidwell's  bar,  and  tboiici'  to  Marysvilli-,  wliich 
latter  jilace  would  derive  peculiar  advantages  from  the  discovery,  lie  lieaded  the  subscription 
with  two  huiiijied  dollars.  When  I  reached  Bidwell's  bar  and  unfolded  my  project,  the  to«n  was 
seized  with  a  perfect  mania  for  the  opening  of  the  route.  The  subscriptions  toward  the  fund 
reijuired  for  its  accomplishment  amounted  to  five  hundred  dollars.  I  then  proceeiled  to  Marysville, 
a  place  which  would  uncpiestioiiably  derive  greater  benefit  from  tlie  newly  discovered  route  than 
any  other  place  on  the  w.ay,  since  this  must  be  the  entrejiot  or  ]irincipal  starling-place  for  emigrants. 
I  communicated  with  several  of  the  most  influential  residents  on  the  subject  in  hand.  They  also 
spoke  very  encouragingly  of  my  undertaking,  anil  referred  me,  before  all  olhi  rs,  to  the  mayor  of 
tiie  city.  Accordingly  I  waited  upon  that  gentleman  (a  .\Ir.  Miles),  .and  brou.;lit  the  matter  under 
his  notice,  representing  it  as  being  a  legitimate  m.atter  for  his  interference,  and  offering  substantial 
advantages  to  the  conmiercial  prosperity  of  the  city.  [Here  the  facts  show  beyond  dispute  that 
this  all  occurred  in  1851  instead  of  1850.  The  city  of  Marysville  was  incorjiorated  by  Act  of 
February  3,  1851,  and  S.  M.  Miles  was  elected  mayor  in  March — the  first  mayor  the  city  ever  had.] 
The  mayor  entered  warmly  into  my  views,  and  pronounced  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  profits 
resulting  from  the  speculation  could  not  be  less  than  from  six  to  ten  thousand  clollars;  and  as  the 
benefits  accruing  to  the  city  would  be  incalcul.aldc,  lie  would  insure  my  expenses  while  engaged 
upon  it.  I  mentioned  that  I  should  prefer  some  guaranty  before  entering  upon  my  labors,  to 
secure  me  .against  loss  of  what  money  I  might  Lay  out.  'Leave  that  to  me,'  said  the  m.ayor;  'I  will 
attend  to  the  whole  affair.  I  feel  confident  that  a  subject  of  .so  great  importance  to  our  interests 
will  engage  tlie  earliest  .attention.' 

"I  thereupon  left  the  whole  proceeding  in  his  hands,  ami  immediately  setting  men  to  work 
upon  the  road,  went  out  to  the  Trucliy  (Truckce)  to  turn  emigration  into  my  newly  discovered 
route.  "While  thus  busily  engaged  I  was  seized  with  erysipelas,  and  .abandoned  all  hapes  of  recov- 
erv  ;  I  was  over  one  hundred  miles  away  from  medical  assistance,  and  my  oidy  slielter  was  a  brush 
tent.  I  made  my  will,  and  resigned  myself  to  death.  Life  still  lingered  in  me,  however,  and  a 
train  of  wagons  came  uj)  and  encamped  near  to  where  I  lay.  I  was  rediun-d  to  a  very  low  condi- 
tion, but  I  saw  the  drivers,  and  acquainted  them  with  the  object  wliich  had  brouglit  me  out  there. 
They  offered  to  attempt  the  new  road  if  I  thought  myself  sufficiently  strong  to  guide  them  through 
it.  The  women,  God  bless  them!  came  to  my  assistance,  and  through  their  kind  attentions  and 
excellent  nursing  I  rapidly  recovered  from  my  lingering  sickness,  until  I  was  soon  able  to  mount 
my  horse  and  lead  the  first  train,  consisting  of  seventeen  wagons,  through  Beckwourth's  pass. 
We  reached  the  American  valley  without  the  least  accident,  and  the  emigrants  exj)ressed  .entire 
satisfaction  with  the  route.  I  returned  with  the  train  through  to  Marysville,  and  upon  the  intelli- 
gence being  communicated  of  the  practicability  of  my  road,  there  was  ipiite  a  public  rejoicing.  A 
northern  route  had  been  discovered,  and  the  city  had  received  an  im|ietus  that  would  advance  her 
beyond  all  lier  sisters  on  the  Pacific  shore.  [Rather  an  ex.aggerated  idea  of  the  iiii])ortance  of  the 
road.]  I  felt  proud  of  ray  achievement  and  was  foolish  enough  to  jn-oniise  myself  a  substantial 
recognition  of  my  labors. 

'■  I  was  destined  to  disappointment,  for  that  same  night  Marysville  was  laid  in  asdies.  [The 
first  fire  of  consequence  in  Marysville  occurred  on  the  night  of  August  31,  1851.  This  fact  also 
fixes  the  year  of  the  discovery  of  the  i)ass.]  The  m.ayor  of  the  ruined  town  congratulated  me  upon 
brimming  a  train  through.  He  expressed  great  delight  at  my  good  fortime,  but  regretted  that  their 
recent  calamity  had  placed  it  entirely  beyond  his  power  to  obtain  for  me  any  substantial  reward. 
With  the  excei)tion  of  some  two  hundred  dollars  subscribed  by  some  liberal-minded  citizens  of 
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Miirysvilk',  I  liave  reoeived  no  inflemnification  for  the  money  and  labor  I  have  expended  upon  my 
discovery.  Tlie  city  had  licen  greatly  benefited  by  it,  as  all  must  acknowledge,  for  the  emigrants 
that  now  flock  to  Marysville  would  otherwise  have  gone  to  Sacramento 

"In  the  spring  of  1852  I  established  myself  in  Beckwourth  valley,  and  finally  found  myself 
transfiirmed  into  a  hotel-keeper  and  chief  of  a  trading  i)Ost.  My  liouse  is  considered  the  emi- 
grant's landing-i)laee,  as  it  is  the  first  ranch  he  arrives  at  in  the  golden  state,  and  is  the  only  house 
l)et\veen  this  jioint  and  Salt  lake.  Here  is  a  valley  two  hundred  and  forty  miles  in  circumference, 
containing  sonu;  of  the  choicest  land  in  the  worlil.  Its  yield  of  hay  is  incalculable;  the  red  and 
white  clovers  spring  up  spontaneously,  and  the  grass  that  covers  its  smooth  surface  is  of  llu^  most 
nutritious  nature.  When  the  weary,  toil-worn  emigrant  reaches  this  valley,  he  feels  himself  secure  ; 
he  can  lay  himself  down  and  taste  refreshing  repose,  undisturbed  by  the  fear  of  In<lians.  His 
cattle  can  graze  around  him  in  pasture  up  to  their  eyes,  without  running  any  danger  of  being 
driven  off  liy  the  Arabs  of  the  forest;  and  springs  flow  before  them,  as  ]nire  as  any  that  refresh 
this  verdant  carlh." 

That  Beckwourth  discovered  this  pass  in  the  sjjrlng  of  1851,  led  a  train  of  emigrants  tlirough 
it  that  summer,  and  in  the  spring  of  1852  established  himself  in  the  valley  on  the  route  from  the 
pass,  took  up  a  land  claim,  built  a  hotel,  and  began  trading  with  the  emigrants,  are  facts  beyond 
ilispuie,  anil  to  him  should  be  given  all  the  credit  due.  His  complaint  .about  losing  his  time  and 
money  in  opening  the  road  was  not  well  founded ;  for  at  his  ranch  he  reaped  his  proper  and  ample 
reward  in  tlie  profitable  trade  he  carried  on  with  the  emigrants  who  came  over  the  new  route.  The 
su])p(isition  that  this  pass  and  ro'ute  may  have  been  named  after  Lieutenant  E.  (1.  Eeckwith  is  an 
erroneous  one,  for  that  gentleman  did  not  come  through  this  pass;  in  1851  he  surveyed  a  railro.ad 
route  through  Noble's  ])ass  from  Honey  lake  to  Ft.  Reading  [see  history  of  Lassen  county],  two 
years  after  Beckwourth  settled  in  the  valley. 

There  were  other  eyes  that  gazed  ujion  the  valley  before  those  of  James  1'.  Beckwourth.  In 
the  month  of  June,  1850,  the  party  in  search  of  Gold  lake  reached  the  iiead-waters  of  the  middle 
fork  of  Feather  river.  Three  of  tliein,  A.  P.  Chapman,  George  F.  Kent,  and  William  E.  Jones, 
went  hunting  one  day,  and  from  the  top  of  what  was  called  Saddleback  peak  espied  the  valley  lying 
to  the  eastward.  They  went  away  with  the  others,  but  in  October,  1851,  Chapman  returned  in 
company  with  Josejih  Kirby,  John  (iardner,  and  I.  K.  McClannin.  They  stojjped  first  in  Mohawk 
valley,  but  finding  the  land  there  all  claimed,  they  went  on  to  the  great  valley  they  had  seen  the 
year  befiu'e.  They  camped  for  the  first  night  amid  a  clumj)  of  pines  on  Chapman's  present  ranch, 
the  trees  being  deemed  by  one  of  their  number  as  a  safe  retreat  in  the  event  of  an  attack  liy  a 
griz/.ly.  In  the  morning  there  was  a  clear  sky,  and  the  valley  looked  so  enchanting  that  they 
immediately  posted  up  notices  claiming  a  strip  straight  across  for  four  ranches.  They  then  returned 
to  Downieville  and  rejiorted  wh.at  they  had  found,  when  a  party  went  out  and  located,  but  soon 
left.  Later  that  fall  Chapman  again  came  to  the  valley,  and  located  claims  for  William  C.  and  B. 
F.  Lenimon.  He  went  back  again  to  Downieville,  but  soon  returned  with  Gardner,  Kirby,  and  one 
other,  and  began  cutting  timber  for  a  house,  but  went  back  to  Downieville  when  the  storms  set 
in.  Chapman  went  east  that  winter,  and  returned  to  California  in  the  spring.  On  the  seventh  of 
July,  1852,  he  again  came  to  the  valley  with  McClannin,  and  erected  a  cabin  of  the  timber  that  had 
bte]!  cut  the  fall  liefore.  It  was  on  the  same  ground  now  covered  by  Mr,  Chapman's  residence. 
Tiiat  spring  James  P.  Beckwourtii  had  located  his  trading  post  at  the  north  end  of  the  valley.  The 
same  year  W.  C.  and  B.  F.  Lemmon  and  Ezra  Cidver  built  a  house  where  Randolph  now  stands. 

During  1852  and  185.3  m.any  other  locations  were  m.ade,  and  during  the  few  succeeding  years 
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till-  settlers  began  to  cultivate  the  ground  to  a  eonsiderable  extent.  Year  by  year  the  ranches  have 
been  imiiroved,  until  now  Sierra  valley  ranks  ainont;  the  finest  agricultural  regions  of  the  state. 
The  railroail  connection  soon  to  be  had  with  Reno  will  l>e  of  va.st  advantage  to  the  residents  of  the 
valley. 

The  first  lady  in  the  valley  was  Mrs.  T.  Maddux,  who  came  in  the  fall  <>f  1852,  ami  still  resides 
liere.  Her  oldest  daughter,  Laura,  was  the  first  white  cliiM  born  in  the  \alley.  her  birth  occurring 
in  tlie  winter  of  1853.  The  second  lady  was  Mrs.  Ordelle  C.  Howk,  who  came  with  her  husband, 
Corel  Howk,  in  the  spring  of  18-53.     Tliey  still  reside  at  Loyalton. 

Beckmoubth. — Tlie  first  house  in  Beckwourth  valley  was  I)uilt  by  James  P.  Beckwuurth  in 
the  si)ring  of  1852.  It  stood  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  in  the  village  of  Beckwourth,  west  of  Alexaucler 
Kirby's  residence.  The  second  one  was  in  the  yard,  and  with  the  other  was  burned  by  Indians. 
The  third  is  still  standing,  and  is  used  as  an  ice-house  by  Mr.  Kirby.  This  little  place  is  now 
called  the  village  of  Beckwourth,  and  has  a  post-office  of  that  name,  which  was  established  some 
distance  away  in  1866,  but  was  moved  here  in  1869.  Until  1869  the  jtlace  was  called  Jones 
Station,  John  Jones  and  Peter  Parish  being  sole  owners.  Alexander  Kirby  is  now  the  proprietor 
of  the  old  Beckwourth  ranch.  There  is  a  graveyard  one  hundred  yards  north  of  his  house,in  which 
a  number  of  unfortunate  emigrants  are  liuried. 

SuJTMiT. — Near  the  highest  point  in  the  pass,  on  the  road  from  the  v.alley  to  Reno,  lies  the 
little  town  of  Summit.  In  1859  C  T.  Adams  erected  a  hotel  here,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1866.  A  small  store  was  ojiened  in  1862  by  a  man  named  Wilkinson.  He  was  also  the  first  post- 
master. The  present  incumbent  of  that  oflSce  is  Richard  Martin,  who  does  a  general  merchandising 
business,  and  deals  extensively  in  butter,  handling  3,000  lljs.  per  week.  William  E.  Jones, 
coinnionly  calU'd  Paul  Jones,  keeps  an  excellent  hotel,  the  Summit  House.  A  blacksmiih  sliop  and 
shoe-maker's  shop  are  also  among  the   adjuncts  of  the  town.     A  lodge  of  I.  O.  O.    F..  receully 

removccl  fi i  Loyalton,  is  located  here.     There  is  also  a  cemetery,  neatly  fenceil  and  ke|)t  in  good 

order. 

Loyalton. — That  portion  of  Sierra  v.alley  in  which  the  town  of  Loyalton  now  stands  was 
originally  known  as  Smith's  neck.  It  derived  its  appellation  from  a  ])arty  of  miners  who  were 
associated  together  under  the  name  of  the  Smith  Mining  Coni])any,  and  were  engaged  in  tluming 
.and  mining  on  the  north  fork  of  the  Yuba  river,  above  Downieville.  In  the  spring  of  1S54,  having 
more  money  than  was  needed  in  carrying  on  their  mining  operations,  they  si'ut  two  of  their  nundjer 
east  to  ])urchase  a  large  band  of  cattle,  while  others  came  into  this  valley  to  take  up  a  large  section 
of  land  for  gi'azing  and  agricultural  ])urposes.  These  latter  gcntlcimii  went  to  about  the  center  of 
the  east  side,  and  laid  claim  to  five  sections  of  land  lying  on  either  side  of  a  fine  stream,  carrying 
about  500  inches  of  water,  which  empties  into  the  middle  fork  of  Feather  river,  ami  which  they 
called  Smith  creek.  They  built  a  house  and  corrals,  and  imjiroved  about  five  acres  of  land,  sowing 
it  with  wheat  that  tall.  This  was  the  fir.-t  attempt  to  raise  this  cereal  in  the  valley.  Th.'  men  who 
had  been  sent  east  for  cattle  failed  to  return,  causing  great  disajipointnient  to  their  associates. 
TIkpsc  in  the  valley  had  two  yoke  of  cattle  until  about  the  first  of  November,  wlu-n  tlie  Washoe 
Indians  killed  one  of  the  oxen.  Fearing  a  general  raid  by  the  savage*,  the  men  hastened  to  the 
nearest  white  settlement,  fourteen  miles  away,  .about  where  the  town  of  liandoliih  now  stands. 
That  winter  the  Smith  company  failed,  the  Indians  burned  the  improvements  on  the  ranch,  and  the 
men  abandoned  their  location.  Before  leaving  they  iiresented  Mr.  T.  S.  Haltelle  with  their  croj'  of 
wheat,  and  the  next  July,  bt-ing  a  settler  in  the  valley  himself,  he  harvested  the  grain. 

From  the  tiuie  it  was  abandoned  liy  this  company   until  the  summer  'if   ISjT,  Smitli's  neck 
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iciiiaiiu'd  unoccupied.  At  tliat  time  lieilniond  iV:  Rolands  I'elocated  the  claim,  but  did  uolhiug  to 
imi)ro\e  it,  simply  remaining  on  the  ]iropei-ty.  In  the  spring  of  1858  Eedmond  went  below  for 
teams,  seed,  and  sni)plies,  and  has  never  heeii  seen  in  this  vicinity  since.  That  ternunated  the  set- 
tlement. In  the  si)ring  of  1859  Peter  Duncan  located  a  quarter  section  of  the  Smith's  neck  land, 
as  did  also  John  Schroeder  and  Andrew  Bodnoch.  Of  these  Sehrocder  is  the  only  one  still  residing 
(in  his  location.  Bodnoch  died  at  his  ranch  in  1872,  and  his  place  is  now  known  as  the  Pool  rancli. 
I'eter  Duncan  sold  liis  place  in  1860  to  Pev.  Adam  (i.  Doom,  who  liuilt  .ind  opened  a  hotel  the  fol- 
lowing year.  In  1863  he  was  appointed  postmaster  of  a  new  office  established  at  his  jilace,  and 
whidi,  with  the  general  consent  of  his  neighbors,  he  called  Loyalton.  Through  his  efforts  a  school- 
liousc  was  built  in  186.5,  and  also  a  Baptist  church  was  erected  here  in  1870,  in  the  upper  story  of 
which  was  a  li.all.     In  1871  a  M.  PI  church  was  erected  by  members  of  that  denomination. 

August  21,  1879,  saw  one  of  those  fatal  calamities  visit  Loyalton  that  have  been  so  destructive 
to  the  towns  of  California.  By  a  fire  which  the  people  were  powerless  to  subdue,  the  whole  town 
was  laid  in  ashes,  with  the  exception  only  of  Keyes'  hotel  and  the  M.  E.  church.  The  buildings 
were  rai)idly  restored,  excejit  the  Baptist  church,  and  a  new  schooldiouse  was  erected.  The  town 
lias  now  a  pojiulation  of  about  100,  and  contains  two  stores,  one  hotel,  one  church,  one  school-house, 
one  saloon,  one  blacksmith  shop,  one  market,  one  livery  stable,  and  one  town  hall.  The  town  is 
very  prosperous,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  thriving  .agricultural  and  dairy  region  that  assures  it  a  per- 
manent and  substantial  trade. 

Craycroft  is  a  little  settlement  in  Craycroft  neck,  in  the  vicinity  of  Loyalton,  principally  owned 
by  Jacob  Knuthsen  and  William  Gibson.  It  was  first  settled  in  1852  by  Finneman,  William 
Hedges,  Henry  Davidson,  and  John  Craycroft,  of  Downieville. 

About  five  miles  southwest  of  Loyalton  is  the  Antelope  mining  district,  discovered  in  1863  by 
Judge  Davis,  Josepli  Dodge,  Crum  Brothers,  Mark  Hammond,  Abernethy,  and  others.  There  is  a 
well-defined  ledge,  carrying  gold,  silver,  and  copper.  The  locators  did  some  work,  but  soon  aban- 
doned it.  It  lias  since  been  worked  a  little  by  various  parties.  The  present  owners  are  J.  A.  Glee- 
son,  W.  J.  Patterson,  J.  L.  Gwin,  and  B.  F.  Lemmon. 

SiERRAViLi.E. — At  the  head  of  the  valley  lies  the  little  town  of  Sierraville,  one  mile  from  Pan- 
dol]ih,  .and  in  a  rich  agricultural  section.  The  first  house  was  built  by  John  Lipscoudi  .iikI  .Fiplin 
Mullen,  in  1855,  who  had  located  a  ranch  the  year  before.  It  was  for  a  dwelling,  and  stood  near 
the  site  of  S.  T.  Burton's  store.  They  sold  their  jiroperty  in  1857  to  William  Arms,  who  built  a 
store  near  the  dwelling.  This  building  bore  the  legend  over  its  entrance,  "  Pioneer  Store,"' being 
the  first  one  ojiened,  with  the  e.xcei)tion  of  Beckwourth's  trading  post  at  the  other  end  of  the  valley. 
A  jiost-office  was  established  in  1858,  with  the  name  of  Sierraville,  and  Mr.  Arms  was  ajipointed 
]i()Stmaster.  Midway  between  Sierraville  and  Randoljih  stand  a  M.  E.  church  and  public  school- 
house,  erected  by  the  citizens  of  both  places  for  their  joint  occujiation. 

•  On  the  thirty-first  of  August,  1881,  the  whole  business  jiortion  of  the  town,  except  Darling's 
livery  slalile,  was  laid  in  aslies,  including  two  hotels,  two  stores,  an  I.  O.  0.  F.  hall,  and  sc\eral 
other  buildings.  The  loss  was  >!lO,.'')00;  insurance  18,000.  Rebuilding  is  rapidly  going  on,  and  the 
business  of  Sierraville  will  soon  recover  from  the  shock.  There  is  a  ]io]iulation  of  about  150.  Four 
lines  of  stages  center  here;  oiu'  to  Truekee,  one  to  Sierra  City,  one  to  Junction  and  Eui'cka  Mills, 
and  one  to  Loyalton  and  .Summit. 

IIaxdolph. — At  the  u]iper  eixl  of  the  valley,  and  liut  one  mile  from  Sierraville,  lies  the  little  \  il- 
Inge  of  Randolph,  containing  about  100  people.  The  first  house  built  in  the  head  of  the  v.dley  was 
consli'ueted  of  logs,  in  1«5:J,  by   W.  C.  and  P..  K.   Peiinnon   and  K/raCid\cr,  and  -till  stands  in  the 
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town  of  Randolph,  which  has  grown  up  aromul  it.  In  tlie  spring  of  1853,  five  acres,  the  first  groun.l 
broken  in  the  valley,  were  j-lanteil  to  buckwheat  by  the  Lemmons.  A  severe  frost  late  in  Anirust 
killed  the  buckwheat,  as  well  as  some  of  the  vegetables,  of  which  quite  a  variety  had  been  jdanted. 
This  had  a  tendency  to  discourage  grain  culture  for  several  years.  Silas  Gates  built  a  house  in  Ran- 
.lolph  soon  after,  near  wheie  Mr.  Eowdon's  jjlaning  mill  now  stands.  Later  Le  built  the  south  por- 
tioTi  of  tlw  present  Randoli-h  Hotel,  and  opened  it  to  the  public.  The  large  building  was  afterwanls 
added,  and  the  present  sign  put  up.  It  is  now  the  pro|.erty  of  (t.  Q.  Buxton,  who  al.so  owes  a  liv.Ty 
stable,  and  runs  a  stage  line  through  Sierraville  to  Jamison  and  Plumas  Eureka.  Randolj.h  contains 
one  store,  one  hotel  .nid  stable,  one  planing  mill,  one  shingle  mill,  two  saloons,  one  blacksmith  shoj., 
one  shoe  sh.)]i,  one  grist  mill,  and  a  number  of  pleasant  residences.  A  M.  E.  church  and  i-ublic 
school-house  is  situated  half-way  between  this  place  and  Sierraville,  built  by  the  citizens  of  both 
towns. 

.ALE.v-AXDEn  KiRBT.-He  is  a  veteran" of  the  Mexican  war;  was  bom  near  Bowling  Green, 
W.uren  county,  Kentucky,  on  the  thirteenth  of  March,  1821.  His  parents  were  Samuel  an.l  Mary 
Kirby,  who  enngrated  to  Missouri  in  1830.  On  the  fourth  of  June,  1846,  Ale.vander  volunteered 
for  the  Mexican  war  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  and  while  in  the  service  passed  through  the  engage- 
ments of  Brasceto,  Saltello,  Buena  Vista,  and  was  with  General  Wool  at  Monterey.  On  the  second 
of  May,  1819,  he  started  from  Independence,  Missouri,  across  the  plains,  and  landed  at  Han^town 
(Placerville)  September  13.  He  was  married  January  24,  1860,  to  Miss  Harriett  J.  Honn,  a  native 
of  Muskingum  county,  Ohio.  By  this  union  there  have  been  eleven  children:  Marv,  Susan  (.le- 
ceased),  Louisa,  Cora,  Henry  H.,  (ieorge  M.,  Kate,  Laura,  Eva,  Annette,  and  Frances.  Both  Mr. 
an.l  Mrs.  Kirby  belong  to  long-lived  and  large  families.  In  his  familv  were  ten  children,  and 
in  hers  twelve.  His  grandfather  li^  ed  to  the  age  of  102,  his  ,<rrandmother  to  97,  having  lived  to- 
gether for  eighty  years.     Mr.  Kirby  owns  the  old  Beckwourth  ranch  in  Sierra  valley. 

Marion-  C.  BniSGHAM.-He  was  born  in  Nebraska  City,  Nebra.ska,  October  22,  1857.  His 
father  came  to  Plumas  county  when  he  was  two  years  old,  an.]  settled  at  Eureka  North  as  a  mill- 
wright. In  18G1  his  father,  with  Benjamin  Bobo,  locaU-d  320  acres  of  land  ten  miles  east  of  Beck- 
wourth. whe.v  he  remained  with  his  family  until  1865,  when  he  sohl  out  his  interest,  removed  to 
Bcckw.mrth,  and  built  the  Bringham  hotel,  which  he  owned  and  mana-ed  until  ISsl.  Since  that 
tnn..  M.nion  has  been  a  partner  in  and  manager  of  the  business.  .  He  owns  a  quarter  section  of  lan.l 
adjoumig  the  t.nvn  of  Beckwourth,  while  his  father  owns  the  farm  of  320  acres  on  which  the  hotel 
property  stands  July  4,  1877,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Hattie  E.  Trimble,  of  Sierra  vallev,  bv 
whom  he  has  had  one  child,  Mabel  Jcannette,  born  October  12,  1879. 

Richard  Maktix.-TIus  gentleman  was  born  November  29,  1835,  in  St.  Lawrence  county. 
New  ^  ork.  He  was  the  third  child  of  Richard  Martin,  and  had  an  elder  brother  who  also  went 
by  the  favorite  sobriquet  of  Richard.  Ills  father  was  a  Cornish  miner.  After  the  death  of  his 
wife,  which  occurred  in  1847,  he  removed  to  the  lead  n.ines  in  Grant  countv.  Wisconsin.  The 
boys  were  then  obliged  to  look  out  for  themselves,  and  the  younger  Richard  made  his  first  venture 
on  a  farm.  In  1852  he  crossed  the  plains  to  California,  and  after  a  short  time  spent  in  travel, 
located  at  Forest  City,  Sierra  county,  where  he  mined  until  1856.  In  1857  he  went  to  Truckee 
Mead.nvs,  now  in  Nevada,  and  engaged  in  dairying.  Two  years  after,  he  raised  hay  and  vegetables 
for  the  Virginia  City  market,  and  says  that  he  was  one  of  the  first  white  men  to  spend  a  winter  on 
the  .Meadows.  I.,  18G1  he  lived  in  Virginia  City,  and  in  18G2  settled  in  Sierra  valley.  He  be-an 
merchandising  at  the  Su.nmit  in  1880,  in  which  occuj.atioii  he  has  been  very  successful.  He  w.is 
married  .>ran  h  5,  1881,  to  Martha  Austin.  Mr.  Martin  is  a  m.inbcr  ..f  Loyalton  Lodge  No.  187, 
1.  O  O.  F.,  an<l  of  Hope  Lodge  No.  234,  F.  &  A.  M. 
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Wii.T.iAM  E.  Jones. — This  is  om-  of  tliu  early  sfftlcrs  of  Plumas  foiinty.  He  is  the  oldest  of 
a  family  of  tlneo  children  of  Dr.  Hiram  and  Harriett  Jones,  of  Aconiac  eouuty.  Virginia,  wliei'e 
he  was  born  February  15,  1830.  When  a  l.id  of  fourteen  he  went  to  l'hilailel]iliia,  and  learneil 
till'  plastering  trade,  wliieh  he  followed  till  Januai-y,  1849,  when  he  started  for  C.-ilifornia,  Ljoinn;  by 
way  of  New  Orleans  to  Galveston,  and  thence  across  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona;  his  jiartv 
beint;'  the  first  to  go  the  southern  route.  They  arrived  at  Mariposa  mines  September  15,  1849. 
Some  time  after,  he  leased  .a  raneli  near  Sacramento,  but  was  driven  away  by  the  floods,  and  tlifu 
went  to  Sutter's  fort.  He  mined  at  Hangtown  and  at  G(.ild  Run  in  Ne\ada  eounty.  From  there, 
in  com}iany  with  seventy-five  jiersons,  headed  by  Stoddard,  he  started  in  search  of  (iold  lake. 
The  eomjiany  disbanded  in  Sierra  valley,  many  going  to  Downieville.  Mr.  Jones  went  on  into 
Plumas  county.  He  was  in  Honey  Lake  valley  when  there  was  not  a  li<iuse,  and  in  Indian  valley 
when  Peter  Lassen  was  hauling  timber  foi-  his  cabin.  When  he,  with  his  friends,  got  to  American 
valley,  where  Quincy  now  stands,  they  found  a  Sjianiard  there  with  a  nundjer  of  horses.  Mr.  Tate 
also  had  a  cabin  at  the  spot.  From  here  he  went  to  Rich  bar  in  June,  1851,  and  mined  until  1856. 
On  the  second  of  September,  1855,  he  was  married  to  Nancy  A.  Said,  from  Iowa.  This  was  the 
first  wedding  on  the  river,  an<l  a  rtiyal  good  time  was  had.  His  associatt'S  each  carried  in  some 
useful  present.  F.  B.  Whiting  contributed  a  w'ash-tub,  a  wash-board,  and  a  bar  of  soap.  In  1862 
Mr.  Jones  removed  to  Long  valley,  and  engaged  in  farming.  In  1867  he  bought  the  Junction 
House,  which  he  kept  until  removing  to  the  Summit.  By  his  first  marri.age  si.v  children  w  ere  born  : 
diaries  E.,  Clara  E.,  Laura  F.,  Robert  Fenton,  William  L.,  and  Zella.  Mr.  Jones  was  mai-ried 
again  September  19,  1881,  to  Miss  Lizzie  Sharkey  of .  Sierra  City.  Mr.  Jones  is  familiarly  known 
among  his  associates  as  Paul  Jones. 

Alexander  Beaton. — He  is  a  native  of  Cumberland  county.  Nova  Scotia.  His  jiarents  were 
Francis  and  Janet  Beaton,  of  Scotch  n.itivity.  Alexander  worked  on  a  farm  until  twenty-six  years 
of  age,  and  then  lived  for  a  time  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  other  jilaces.  In  1800  he  came  to 
California,  via  Panama,  and  settled  in  Tuolumne  county,  where  he  was  engaged  in  teaming.  In 
1870  he  bought  his  present  home  in  Sii'rra  valley,  wiiicli  consists  of  160  acres  of  grazing  land.  Mr. 
Beaton  was  married  December  11,  1870,  to  Mrs.  Elvira  M.  Colby,  widow  of  Hiram  T.  Colby,  and 
a  native  of  Vermont,  where  she  was  first  married.  Her  children  l)y  the  first  marri.ige  are  El\  ie  A., 
born  Sej)tember  20,  1857,  and  Leiand  A.,  born  October  11,  1866.  Mr.  Beaton's  children  are  Arial 
F.,  born  Decendjer  12,  1871,  and  Hattie  L.,  born  June  19,  1874.  Mr.  Beaton  is  a  member  of  the 
Odd  Fellows  lodge  at  Sierraville.  . 

Jarki)  Strang. — The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  a  son  of  Natiianiel  and  Elizabeth  Strang,  and 
was  born  on  Prince  Edward's  Island,  March  12,  1837.  His  ancestors  were  early  settlers  of  New 
York,  ami  his  grandfather  on  his  ntother's  side  was  a  ]iarticipant  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  Jared's 
boyhood  days  were  si)ent  on  his  father's  farm.  Wiien  ten  years  old,  his  f.-ither  removed  to  West 
Duxbury,  Massachu.selts.  In  the  spring  of  I85S  Jareil  came  to  California,  vid  the  Isthuius,  and 
soon  settled  in  Sierra  valley,  joining  his  father,  wIkj  had  come  in  1856,  his  mother  having  died 
when  he  was  a  small  boy.  They  went  into  the  cattle  business,  which  they  continued  until  18('i7, 
when  Jared  purchased  his  father's  interest.  He  located  a  quarter-section  of  land,  to  which  he  lias 
since  added  260  acres,  making  420  acres  in  all.  Mr.  Strang  is  a  member  of  two  firms,  the  heaviest 
cattle  dealers  in  Sierra  valley,  handling  from  five  to  ten  thousand  hi'ad  annu.ally.  The  firms  are 
Rowland,  Flint,  Hainten,  &  Strang,  and  Strang  &  Humphrey,  and  they  have  been  associated 
together  for  nine  years.  Mr.  Strang  mines  to  some  extent,  and  is  the  sole  owner  of  the  Blue 
Gravel  mine.     He  was  married  in  November,  1865,  to  Eleanor  Mickey  of  Illinois,  by  whom  he  had 
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f<. Ill- cliililicii;  viz.,  A<l:i,  1.0111  Oct.. l)cr  6,  1866,  dicl  in  1870:  Steven  L.,  l.nrn  Octcber  20.  1SC7  : 
Jarc'l  \V.,  born  October  1,  1871  ;  Lla,  bi.rn  June  20,  1875.  lie  was  aif.-iiii  niarriecl  August  1,  1880, 
to  Mrs.  l>ula  Currier  Robbins,  daugliter  of  I«iac  C.  and  Elizabelli  Curi'ier  nf  Amlroscoggin,  Maine. 
By  tlii>  iiniuH  tlierc  lias  been  one  son,  Earle  L.,  born  April  30,  1881.  By  lier  first  busband,  i\lrs. 
Strang  bad  one  son,  Herbert  S.  IJobbins,  born  November  3,  1877.  A  view  of  tljeir  residence  and 
surroun<lings  can  be  seen  on  another  page.  Mr.  Strang  is  a  member  of  t be  Sierra  Valley  Lodge 
No.  184,  F.  &  A.  M. 

Fr.\ncis  M.  Rowland. — He  is  the  son  of  Clark  and  Agnes  Rowlaml,  and  was  born  at  Inde- 
|.endenec,  Missouri,  April  23,  1834.  Francis  and  liis  older  brother,  John  R.  (n(.w  in  Oregon), 
learned  the  blacksmithing  trade,  their  father  being  a  cabinet-maker,  wag(.n-maker,  an<l  a  farmer. 
In  May,  1852,  Francis  left  his  native  home,  and  arrived  at  San  Jose,  October  G,  where  he  was 
engaged  in  teaming  for  two  years.  He  then  went  to  D<.wnieville,  and  for  seven  years  followccl  the 
].a(tking  business.  In  1862  he  purchased  the  claim  of  John  Reeves  to  one  thousand  acres  of  land 
in  Sierra  valley,  where  he  still  resides.  He  was  united  in  marriage  May  18,  1862,  to  Miss  Mary 
Clinrch,  daughter  of  Ezra  and  Harriett  Church  of  Fcrrisburg,  Vermont,  where  she  was  born  July 
5,  1843.  Her  ].aients  are  now  living  in  Sierra  valley.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rowland  liave  bad  six  chil- 
dren, born  as  follows:  Hattic,  M.ay  15,  1864;  Agues,  July  9,  1867  ;  Edgar,  December  9,  1870;  Iva, 
February  17,  1872;  Clark,  June  3,  1875;  Frances,  June  9,  1880.  Mr.  Rowland  is  one  of  the 
heaviest  cattle  dealers  in  the  valley.  On  his  home  ranch  he  feeds  from  100  t<.  150  head  every  winter ; 
and  in  company  with  Jarcd  Strang,  handles  from  ten  to  twelve  hundred  on  their  Nevada  range. 
The  Feather  river  runs  through  his  farm,  which,  with  many  ncver-f.iiling  springs,  supplies  watci"  for 
stock  and  the  meadows.  The  fire  of  1881,  which  d<'stroyed  tlic  business  ].ortion  (.f  Sierraville, 
consumed  his  tine,  brick  store-building  and  stock  of  goods.  Mr.  Rowland  is  one  of  the  ct.mj.auy 
that  projecteil  and  built  the  telegraph  line  from  Tnickec  to  the  valley.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Sierraville  Lodge  No.  184,  F.  &  A.  M. 

Waltek  Eoe. — This  gentleman  is  one  of  the  leading  farmers  and  stock  growers  of  Sierra 
valley.  He  was  born  in  Sussex  county,  England,  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  July,  1835.  He  came 
(o  the  United  States  in  1843,  with  his  parents,  and  settled  in  Waukeshaw  county,  Wiso.nsin.  On 
the  third  day  of  March,  1857,  he  embarked,  via  the  Isthmus,  for  California.  When  he  first  lauded 
in  California  he  engaged  in  mining,  and  pursued  this  industry  in  difTerent  localities  with  more  than 
average  success;  but  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  life  of  a  miner,  and  in  1863  bought  the  ranch  he 
now  (.wns,  and  engaged  in  .stock  g|-owing  and  dairying.  Mr.  Ede  deals  extensively  in  cattle.  He 
has  1,300  acres  of  land,  well  watered  by  the  stream  known  as  Ailanis  creek,  which  w.iters  a  consid- 
erable jjortion  of  Sierra  valley.  Mr.  Ede  was  married  December  31,  1870,  to  Miss  Caroline  A. 
Dean,  daugh'er  of  Moses  and  Sarah  Dean,  VvJio  was  born  in  I'icaway  county,  Ohio,  October  26, 
1851.  They  have  now  four  children:  Cora  May,  born  May  8,  1874;  Leonard  Greely,  December 
13,  1875;  Charles  Walter,  January  17,  1878;  and  Irene,  January  23,  1880.  When  Mr.  Ede  arrived 
in  California  he  was  penniless,  and  with  a  limited  education,  obtained  in  the  c(.inmon  schools  of 
Wisconsin;  but  he  has  been  successful  in  business,  and  by  tact  and  iiirlustry  has  surrounded  himself 
with  a  goo.l  i.r(.perty  and  comfortable  home.  He  handles  ab.iut  three  hundred  head  of  cattle 
annually,  and  the  amount  of  business  done  is  above  810,000  pci-  annum. 

Ci.ALDE  Francois  Seltier. — He  is  the  son  of  Antoine  and  Jeannie  (.Segu)  Seltier ;  was  l.(.rn 
January  20,  1818,  in  St.  Gaud,  Canton  de  Fresne,  rui'  Mames,  department  de  la  Haute,  Saone, 
France.  His  father  was  a  farmer;  and  young  Claude  spent  his  time  at  work  on  the  farm  until 
thirty-three  years  of  age,  excepting  five  years'  service  in  the  army.     In   the  autumn  of  1851  he  left 
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his  liotnc,  jiiiil  at'tiT  :i  short  tiiiio  spent  in  li'uvi-ling  in  liis  nntivc  lainl,  omliarki'il  for  tliu  United 
States,  sailinii'  from  Havri'.  A  tliirly-eiglit  days'  tri])  bnninht  liiin  t"  New  York.  From  there  lie 
journeyi'd  to  Meadvillc,  lVnnsylvani:i,  and  to  ('iearficld  county,  where  lie  engaged  in  lumbering. 
He  next  went  south  to  VicksVnirg,  and  tnim  tliere  to  St.  Croix  Falls,  Minnesota.  In  the  fall  of 
18o5  he  journeyed,  via  Panama,  to  California,  to  join  his  brother  who  had  come  the  year  previous. 
In  1858,  in  eoni|>any  with  his  brother  John  F\,  and  James  Calvin  and  Abel  Adams,  he  came  to 
Sierra  valley  and  located  in  what  is  known  as  Adam's  Neek.  At  that  time  there  were  but  two 
settlers  on  that  side  of  the  valley.  Mr.  Sellier  is  now  the  only  one  of  the  original  settlers  who' 
remains  in  the  "  Neck."  The  first  cabin  erected  in  the  vicinity  was  by  himself  and  brother,  a  half- 
mile  from  our  subject's  ju-eseut  home.  In  185G  he  opened  a  store  at  Harrison's  diggings,  which  he 
kept  for  about  eighteen  nu)nths,  when  the  cauiji  disappeared,  and  there  was  nn  longer  need  of  his 
merchandise.  Mr.  Seltier  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  lodge  at  Beckwourth,  of  Lassen  Chapter  No. 
■17,  .ind  of  Lassen  Commandery  No.  13,  at  Susanville.  A  view  of  his  residence  may  be  seen  on 
another  ])age.  He  is  now  the  possessor  of  320  acres  of  laud,  and  is  regarded  one  of  tlio  substantial' 
men  of  Beckwourth  valley. 

W.  A.  Speuky. — Mr.  Sperry  was  born  Seiitembi'r  9,  1837,  in  New  York.  While  a  young  man, 
his  parents  removed  to  Wisconsin,  settling  in  Dodge  county,  where  our  subject  lived  until  he  had 
attained  the  age  of  twenty-tive;  when,  in  18G3,  he  came  to  California,  via  Panama,  and  mined  at 
Ilowland  flat.  Sierra  county,  for  seven  years.  lu  1870  he  located  320  acres  of  land  six  miles  south- 
east of  Beckwourth,  where  he  has  since  lived.  lie  was  married  July  10,  1869,  to  Miss  Annie 
McFarlan,  of  Lowei-  Canada,  then  a  resident  of  Ilowland  flat.  Their  children  are  Nettie  M.,  boin 
May  3,  1871;  Nellie  M.,  July  7,  1872;  Lilly  B.,  August  %  1874. 

Thomas  Black. — He  was  born  in  Derry  county,  Ireland,  in  the  year  1833.  lie  came  to  the 
United  States  wlien  sixteen  years  <if  age,  landed  at  New  Orleans,  and  |ii-oceeded  direct  to  Cincin- 
nati, where  he  lived  until  the  fall  of  1852,  when  he  came  to  California,  via  Panama.  He  arriv<-(l 
at  San  Francisco  December  22,  and  began  mining  on  the  North  Yuba.  He  followed  this  occupa- 
tion until  1870,  when  he  came  to  Sierra  valley,  and  with  his  brother  James,  bought  the  Burney 
ranch,  which  now  covers  480  acres.  The  laiul  is  well  improved,  and  is  situated  four  miles  south  of 
Beckwourth.  Mr.  Black  was  married  in  August,  1876,  to  Miss  Kate  Sharkey,  who  died  in  May, 
1877.  He  was  again  tinited  in  marriage  Septcmlier  26,  1880,  to  Miss  Ellen  A.  Fitzjiatrick  of 
Honey  Lake  valley,  who  has  borne  him  one  son,  John  William,  born  September  3,  1881. 

Albert  Pickett  Chapman. — The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  the  son  of  Horace  (,'hapman.  ami 
was  born  November  9,  1816.  He  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  Robert  Chapman,  one  of  the  first  settlers 
of  Saybrook,  Connecticut,  who  came  from  Hull,  England,  to  Boston  in  the  year  1635.  His  an- 
cestors were  sea-going  people.  When  a  lad  of  thirteen  he  learned  the  tailor's  trade,  which  he 
followed  nearly  twenty  years,  and  for  five  years  cairied  on  a  Imsiness  in  Boston  nmler  the  firm 
name  of  Haskell  &  Chapman.  He  started  for  California  February  8,  1849,  sailing  around  the  Horn 
on  the  ship  Rodolph,  and  was  two  hundred  and  nineteen  d.ays  on  the  voy.ige.  Early  in  June,  1850, 
with  George  F.  Kent,  William  E.  Jones,  or  P.iul  Jones,  he  discovereil  Sierra  valley,  and  located 
his  present  ranch  the  next  year.  In  December  of  1851,  Mr.  Ch.apniau  returned  east,  but  came  back 
the  following  year,  via  Panama.  Pri..r  to  this  time  he  had  been  extensively  engaged  in  mining, 
and  was  president  of  the  Buttes  Quartz  Company.  Upon  his  return  he  went  to  Sierra  valley,  in 
July,  and  put  u])  a  cabin  on  the  ground  now  covered  by  his  residence.  During  the  year  1852  Mr. 
Cha|pinan  opened  a  livery  stable  at  Downieville,  where  the  Armory  stable  now  stands.  Tliis  he 
sold  in  1862,  and  removed  with  his  family  lo  his  valley  home,  where  he  has  since  resided.  He  was 
28 
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married  October  1,  1843,  to  Mis<  Caroliiu'  S.  Cliaimiaii,  dauglitci- of  Gcorire  Clia|pii.an.  His  wife 
belongs  to  tlu-  iiintli  jri'iieration  of  Cliajniiaiis  in  tliis  country,  and  hv  to  tlic  tenth  ireniTation  of  an- 
otlu'r  brancli  of  descent.  Tliey  liave  lia<l  two  sons,  Albert  P^-anklin,  \xn\i  -luly  l.">,  1844,  and 
Charles,  born  March  28,  1848.  Alljert  F.  was  married  April  5,  18C8,  to  Tiierei-a  M.  Secritan,  and 
their  children  are  Martha  Washinirton,  Albert  Julius,  Carrie  Aime  (deceased),  and  Clarence  I'oy- 
sini^ian.  Our  subject  is  a  member  of  Susanville  Lodue  No.  140,  I.  O.  O.  F..  and  of  Blue 
Range  Euc.iniijment  at  Downieville.  He  was  first  initiated  into  the  order  in  Boston  in  184G.  A 
view  of  Mr.  Cliai)man's  residence  may  be  seen  on  another  page  of  this  work. 

George  Wilson  Humi'hkey. — He  is  tlie  son  of  John  ami  Elizabeth  (Lufkin)  Ilumphrey;  was 
born  in  Cundierland  county,  Maine,  June  8,  1834.  He  left  the  .school  of  his  native  town  in  18J2, 
and  canie  to  California.  The  first  two  years  he  spent  in  the  Sacramento  valley,  clerking  a  jiortion 
of  the  time.  Early  in  the  sj)ring  of  1854  he  went  to  the  mountains,  and  drove  lattle  for  tW"  years, 
living  at  Forest  City.  He  then  clerked  for  a  time  at  Smith's  flat,  near  what  is  now  Alleghany. 
In  the  spring  of  1855  he  had  been  employed  on  Langton's  pioneer  express  as  a  rider,  and  after  a 
tin\e  established  a  saddle-train  business  on  his  own  account,  carrying  the  mail  and  express  until 
1859,  when  he  moved  his  headquarters  to  Sierra  valley,  and  r.ni  a  stage  line  to  Virginia  City, 
connecting  with  his  saddle-train  to  Downieville.  These  he  conducted  until  the  completion  of  the 
Central  P.acifie  railroad  over  the  mountains.  In  1864  he  ]iurchased  and  began  to  reside  on  the 
ranch  he  now  owns.  It  consists  of  1,500  acres  of  land,  and  he  handles  from  one  to  two  thousand 
head  of  cattle  annually.  Mr.  Humphrey  Was  married  October  27,  1862,  to  Edith  A.  Lockhart, 
dautrhter  of  William  and  Mary  A.  Lockhart  of  Crawford  county,  Pennsylvania,  where  she  was 
born  September  18,1844.  Their  children  are  Henrietta  Elizabeth,  born  October  10,  18f>4;  John 
E.,  Sej.tember  17.1866:  Frank  E.,  July  9,  1868 ;  May  Josejihine,  July  28,  1870 ;  Herbert,  Jauu- 
.■iry  3,  1872;  James  L.,  J.inuary  16,  1874;  Jacob  Butler,  April  22,  1876;  Susan  Winnefred,  March 
22,1878;  infant  daughter,  July  7,  1881.  Mr.  Humphrey's  jiresent  residence  and  buildings  were 
erected  in  1870,  a  view  of  which  may  be  seen  elsewhere. 

David  B.  Keyes. — He  was  born  at  Barry,  Vermont,  April  19,  lS2t'.  He  started  out  in  life  for 
himself  when  fourteen  years  of  age,  going  first  to  New  York,  and  then  to  Lowell,  Massachusetts, 
where  he  worked  in  the  Tremont  cotton  manufactory  for  four  years.  From  there  he  proceedeil  t" 
Boston,  and  in  1851  purchased  a  farm  at  Belrica,  which  he  worked  until  tlie  spring  of  1855,  when 
he  came  to  California,  via  Panama.  From  San  Francisco  he  went  to  Downieville,  and  engaged  in 
jiai'king  until  the  fall  of  1856,  when  he  bought  an  interest  with  his  brother  John  in  a  milk  business  at 
Nevada  City,  which  o((n])atioii  he  followed  for  a  number  of  yeius.  In  the  tall  of  1864  he  came  into 
Sierra  valley,  Sierra  county,  and  rented  a  dairy  ranch  for  four  years,  when  he  located  what  is  now 
the  G.  W.  Keyes  ranch,  and  carried  on  dairying  there  for  three  years  more.  In  1874  he  sold  the 
ranch  and  bought  the  Doom  hotel  in  Loyaltoii,  which  he  ran  for  two  years,  leased  it  for  the  sanie 
leuiith  of  time,  and  then  traded  it  for  the  Antelope  Neck  ranch,  which  he  still  owns.  In  1881  he 
bought  the  Dodge  hotel  in  Loyalton,  of  which  he  is  at  present  manager  and  )iroprietor.  .Mr.  Keyes 
was  married  January  13,  1851,  to  Eliza  Gardner  of  Winthrop,  M:iine,  by  whom  he  has  had  eight 
children:  Harry  G.  (decea.sed),  Katie  G.  (now  Mrs.  Dory),  Annie  W.,  Eddie  (deceased),  Edwin 
B.,  Zenas  W.,  May  S.,  and  Harry.     He  is  a  member  of  Sierra  V.dKy  Lodge  No.  184,  F.  it  A.  M. 

Corel  Howk. — Mr.  Howk  was  the  first  of  live  chihlren.  three  sons  and  two  daughters,  of 
Alanson  Flowk,  and  was  born  at  Wellington,  Lorain  county,  Ohio,  April  6,  1829.  Alanson  Howk  was 
of  Holland  descent,  and  was  born  September  15,  18U0,  in  New  York.  He  w;is  one  of  a  party  of  fi\c 
men  the  first  to  settle  in  Lorain  county,  Ohio,  being  then  nineteen  years  of  age.     In  1828  he  was 
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married  to  Theodocia  Clifford  of  Rhode  I'^i.ind.  Alanson  llowk  died  A])ril  G,  1851,  and  his  wife 
]\Iar(li  31,  1880.  Corel  ITowk  worked  on  tlie  farm  until  March,  18.')2,  when  he  came  overland  to 
California.  He  eonduetiMl  the  Iowa  hotel  at  l'laeer\  ilK'  until  June,  18.")."],  when  he  soM  out  and 
came  with  his  t'auiily  to  Sierra  \  alley.  Sierra  county,  and  located  on  the  Beatty  &  Stewart  ranch. 
Shortly  after  he  sold  this  and  located  the  Sn]ihur  s]>riniiS  in  Sierra  valley.  Hero  he  built  a  house 
and  lived  until  18G1,  when  he  sold  out  ami  went  into  stock-raising,  changino;  his  residence  to  Beck- 
wiiurlli.  In  18G4  lu-  went  east,  intending  to  remain,  Imt  came  b.ack  tin-  following  year.  Upon  liis 
return  he  fiouglit  a  ranch  from  Dr.  Webber,  .and  raised  stock  until  1S72,  when  lu'  again  sold  out, 
.and  has  since  been  dealing  in  hoi'ses.  In  187G  he  purchased  a  comfortable  home  in  Jjoyaltcm,  where 
the  f.amily  has  since  resided.  He  w;is  married  January  1,  1848,  to  Miss  Ordelle  Caroline  Freeman, 
who  was  b(iru  in  Cayuga  county.  New  York,  April  1.3,  1831,  and  was  the  d.aughter  of  Simeon  and 
Olive  (Jacksuu)  Freeman.  Tliey  have  two  children.  Electa  Jeannelte,  Ixirn  November  29,  18G4, 
and  Siiheon  Jonathan,  born  Fehruary  1,  18G8.  Mrs.  Howk  is  a  woman  of  liigh  literary  tastes,  and 
ye.ars  ago  eontrii)ute<l  many  valuable  articles  and  sketches  for  the  newspapers  and  jieriodicals  of  the 
<'oast.  Some  of  her  best  efforts  were  published  in  Hutchiiig's  California  Magazine,  and  the  Golden 
Era.  Her  various  noni  de  plumes  wei-e  Alice,  Dolly  Dodson,  and  Chatterbox,  un<ler  which  she  is 
(piite  widely  known.  Their  accom]ilished  <laughter  ])ossesses  rare  musical  talent,  and  is  also  a  fre- 
quent contributor  to  various  publications. 

David  Gould  Wehbee. — This  gentleman  is  the  son  of  William  and  Susanna  Webber,  and  was 
liorn  in  Li\ingston  county,  New  York,  September  12,  1800.  When  si.vteeu  years  old  he  began 
working  on  a  canal  in  summer,  attending  .'chool  in  winter,  and  followed  this  for  two  years,  when 
he  ('imaged  as  a  di'ug  clerk  anil  student  with  Dr.  Woodworth  of  S]u-ingfield,  Pennsyhania.  Three 
ve.ars  after,  young  Webber  bought  him  out,  and  continued  in  business  f..r  twelve  years.  In  1843  he 
closed  out  his  business  there,  and  dealt  in  stoc'k  for  two  years.  He  went  to  Chicago  in  1845,  and 
bought  a  half-interest  in  a  steam  Hourim,'  mill,  and  was  also  a  conlr.actor  on  the  Illinois  canal  for 
about  four  years.  He  started  for  California  in  December,  1849,  via  Panama,  and  upon  his  arrival 
in  April,  1850,  went  to  Downieville,  and  mined  during  the  summer  of  1850.  In  1851  he  located 
the  Oak  ranch  near  Monte  Christo,  but  sold  out  the  next  year  and  bought  a  saw-mill  in  Oownieville, 
goiny-  also  into  stock-raising  in  Scott  valli'y.  During  the  fuur  yt'urs  following,  Dr.  Webber  superin- 
tended the  building  of  the  first  wagon  road  to  Downieville,  the  Hrst  bridge  across  Yuba  river,  and 
the  court-house,  jail,  and  jailer's  house.  He  was  school  superintendent  of  Sierra  county  two  years. 
During  this  time,  in  1852,  he  locateil  all  the  land  around  what  was  then  called  Little  Truckce  lake 
(now  known  as  Webber  lake),  for  a  stock  range,  and  in  1854  stocked  the  lake  with  trout,  there 
having  been  previously  no  fish  in  it,  because  of  the  falls  a  mile  below.  In  18G0  he  built  the  Webber 
Lake  hotel  there,  and  opened  it  to  the  public  that  year.  The  ranch  he  now  lives  on,  four  miles 
iu)rth  of  Loyalton,  was  located  by  him  in  1859,  where  he  spent  the  winters,  and  ran  the  hotel  at 
llie  lake  during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  until  1S77.  The  doctor  has  practiced  medicine  in  Loyal- 
ton  for  three  years.  Tlie  lake  |)roperty  is  still  owned  by  him.  In  1833  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Margaret  Bradish  of  Cranerville,  Pennsylvania,  by  whom  he  had  one  child,  James  W.,  who  was  born 
in  1835,  and  died  in  Sacramento  in  185G.  Mrs.  Webber  died  in  1842,  The  doctor,  has  raised  and 
educated  nine  orphan  chihiren,  two  of  whom  are  ]u-acticing  medicine,  another  is  a  nienhant, 
another  a  lawyer,  and  another  a  book-keeper.  One  of  his  i)upils  in  medicine  he  sent  to  Europe  for 
two  years.     He  is  a  member  of  the  Summit  lodge  of  Odd  Fellows. 

Wai.tek  M.   Banet.— He  was  born  at  Hudsonville,  I\Iississippi,  June  26,  1855.     At  the  age  of 
nine  he,  with  his  |.arents,  removed  to  Covington,  Tennessee.      Il<re   In'   was  re.ired   .and   educated. 
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Mild  wlicn  ciirhtt'i'ii  years  of  age  oommencefl  tlie  studv  of  nieilicinc  at  tlie  Missouri  medical  college, 
from  which  he  graduated  with  credit  to  himself,  after  finishing  two  cmirses.  He  then  commenced 
the  jiractice  of  medicine  in  Covington,  Tennessee,  and  became  county  physician,  which  place  he 
filled  two  years.  In  A]pril.  1881,  lie  came  to  Nevada,  and  served  until  Octoher  as  surgeon  in  the 
United  States  Indian  service  at  Wadsworth.  He  then  removed  to  Loyaltoii,  Sierra  valley,  and  has 
already  aci|uired  a  very  large  and  lucrative  practice  in  Sierra,  Clover,  and  IMohawk  valleys. 

David  Derr  Nkwmax. — This  gentleman  was  born  at  Philadelphia  .May  29,  1833.  His  father 
was  engaged  in  the  stage  business.  David  attended  scliool  in  his  native  city  until  se\enteen  years 
of  age,  when  lie  became  a  salesman  in  a  wholesale  and  retail  store  at  Norristown,  and  w.is  after- 
wards in  a  ilry-goods  house.  In  tlie  spring  of  1853  he  started  for  California,  via  Panama,  arriving 
in  San  Francisco  .June  19,  1853.  He  mined  first  at  Downieville,  and  until  the  winter  of  18.tG  when 
lie  ran  a  dairy  .iiid  meat  market  at  Forest  City  for  two  years.  In  18.58  he  sold  mit  and  moved  to 
Sierra  valley,  settling  on  the  ranch  lie  now  owns.  It  consists  of  400  acres.  Mr.  Newman  has  been 
more  or  less  interested  in  mining  since  ho  first  came  to  the  state.  He  was  married  June  27,  18.i7, 
to  Miss  lioxy  Ann  Lockart  of  Meadville,  Pennsylvania,  who  was  born  February  1.5,  1842.  Their 
children  are:  Mary  Emma,  Albion  K.,  William  D.,  (Jharles  F.,  Ferdinand,  and  Bradford  U.  Mary 
was  marri<'d  in  September,  1877,  to  Allan  Nicholson  of  Sierra  valley. 

Isaac  Wkston. — He  was  born  at  Foxcroft,  Maine,  May  9,  1837.  His  education  was  received 
in  the  common  schools;  and  in  1857  he  came  to  California,  via  the  Isthmus.  He  mined  two  years 
at  Timbuctoo,  Yuba  county,  after  which  he  located  what  is  now  the  Flint  ranch,  in  Sierra  valley, 
where  lie  stayed  for  three  years.  He  then  sold  out.  and  in  com|iaiiy  with  W.  Sjicncer  bought  the 
Kdbbins  ranch.  This  was  sold  three  years  after,  and  he  went  to  Yuba  county,  where  he  remained 
two  years,  when  he  returned  to  the  valley  and  bought  his  present  ranch  of  320  acres,  a  half-mile 
north-west  of  Loyalton  Since  then  he  has  sold  it,  but  bought  it  back  again.  He  was  marrie<l 
April  12,  1865,  to  Miss  Jennie  Badenoch  of  Lowei'  Canada.  Clara  Bell,  a  daughter  of  ^^rs.  Weston's 
sister,  has  been  adopted  by  them. 

David  B.  Pattersox. — He  was  born  in  St.  Lawrence  county,  New  York,  March  2G,  1829, 
He  crossed  the  plains  to  California  in  1852,  stopjiing  in  Sierra  county,  on  the  North  Yub.a,  where  he 
mined  for  a  wiiile,  and  then  was  interested  for  some  years  in  a  saw-mill.  In  1858  he  sold  out  and 
went  east,  Imt  was  back  in  less  than  .i  year;  and  in  |);irlnership  with  L.  T.  Fo.f  kept  stock  on  the 
ranch  now  owned  by  Mr.  Patterson,  and  ran  the  butchering  busiuess  in  Downieville,  Goodyear's 
bar,  Monte  Christo,  Eureka  North,  Poker  Fl.it,  and  St.  Louis.  In  1862  he  sold  out  of  the  meat 
business,  and  bought  Mr.  Fox's  interest  in  the  stock-ranch,  which  he  still  operate.s.  December  25, 
1860,  he  was  iii.irried  to  Jane  Newell  of  Goodyear's  bar.  who  died  August  G,  1864.  He  was  a 
second  time  married  to  Annie  Parker  of  Canton,  New  York,  Decemlier  2.'),  1865,  by  wtiom  he  had 
three  children:  Jane,  born  September  27,  1866;  Cora  V".,  February  14,  1869.  and  Mary,  July  2it. 
1877.     He  is  a  member  of  Sierra  Valley  Lodge  No   184,  F.  &  A.  M. 

.1  < '.  BuowN.— Mr.  Brown  w.is  born  in  Hardin  county,  Kentucky,  June  11,  1855.  His  ]iarents 
came  across  the  jilains  in  1861,  settling  at  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  where  they  remained  a  year  and 
a  half,  when  they  removed  to  Sonoma  county,  California,  and  lived  on  a  farm  until  1874.  At  that 
time  they  sold  out  and  came  to  Sierra  county,  purchasing  the  Lee  ranch  of  160  acres,  two  miles  west 
of  Loyalton.  Our  subject's  father,  J.  B  Brown,  died  November  17,  1S76;  his  mother,  now  sixty- 
one  years  old,  li\  es  on  the  farm  with  her  son,  J.  C".  Brown,  :ind  her  daughters  Maud  and  Rosa. 
Her  son  Alexander  is  married  and  lives  in  Los  Angeles  ;  while  M.'ireus  D.  is  a  resident  of  Washington 
Territory.  Her  daughter  Emily  was  marrie<l  to  William  Hand,  in  1865,  and  now  lives  in  Chico. 
J.  C.  Bidw  11  has  maii.ige<l  the  f.iriu  -^ince  his  f.ither's  de.ith.      In  politics  he  is  democratic. 
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.1.  D.  Fagg. — He  was  born  in  1826,  in  England,  and  wlicn  three  years  of  age  his  parents  emi- 
gi-ati'd  to  this  rountry,  settling  at  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio,  where  they  both  died  within  six  weeks 
after  their  arrival.  For  the  next  fnur  years,  onr  subjei-t  was  taken  care  of,  ;is  it  suited  them,  liy 
half  a  dozen  different  families,  and  then  he  became  ijermanenlly  oonnectod  with  a  family  named 
Kinney,  who  raised  him,  and  gave  him  a  good  common-school  education.  In  1852  he  was  married 
to  Miss  Eliza  Grant  of  Franklin  county,  Ohio.  While  in  Ohio,  Mr.  Fagg  conducted  a  saw-milling 
business  until  18')9,  when  he  came  to  California,  via  the  Isthmus,  and  for  the  next  six  years  was 
connected  with  a  saw-mill  near  Forest  City,  Sierra  county.  He  then  returned  to  Ohio  with  his 
wife,  and  farmed  mar  Columbus  until  1809,  when  he  came  back  to  Sierra  valley  and  engaged  in 
merchandising  for  two  years  at  Loyalton.  Then  he  sold  out,  and  traveled  some  time  for  his  wife's 
health.  October  24,  1877,  she  died  at  Reno,  Nevada.  Since  selling  his  store,  liis  [ii-incipal  occupa- 
tion lias  been  money-loaning  and  brokerage,  though  he  has  done  some  raining. 

Patuick  Connolly. — He  was  born  in  county  Kildare,  Ireland,  in  1839;  came  to  the  United 
States  in  18.5G,  and  lived  a  year  and  a  half  in  Orange  county.  New  York.  He  then  migrated  to 
Kane  county,  Illinois,  and  spent  eighteen  months  in  tliat  locality.  In  1S.')9  he  came  overland  to 
California,  stop|)ing  at  Marysville.  whirr  he  worked  for  the  California  Stage  Comjiany  six  months; 
and  from  that  time  until  coming  to  Sierra  valley  was  engagiMl  along  the  Dutch  Fl.it  and  Ilenness 
Pass  road,  working  for  the  same  company.  Mr.  Connolly  removed  to  Sierra  valley  in  18G0,  and 
bought  a  ranch  of  480  acres  two  and  one-half  miles  north-west  of  Loyalton,  on  which  he  has  since 
lived. 

T.  F.  West. — Mr.  West  was  born  in  Rensselaer  county,  New  York,  January  20,  1820. 
When  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age  his  parents  moved  to  Verona,  Oneida  county.  Our  subject 
worked  on  his  father's  farm  until  twenty-two.  In  September,  1844,  he  went  to  Dane  county,  Wis- 
consin, .and  f.irmeil  for  seven  years,  after  which  he  cngageil  in  mercantile  pursuits  for  five  years. 
In  1864  he  went  to  Whitewater,  Walworth  county,  where  he  ran  a  foundry  and  implement  and 
wixgon  manufactory  for  six  years.  He  came  to  Califoinia  in  April,  1871,  by  rail,  and  settled  in 
Sierra  valley,  Plumas  county,  where  he  purchased  a  ([uarter-section  of  land,  and  lived  on  it  ten 
years.  He  now  resides  on  another  farm  of  his  own,  two  miles  north-east  of  Loyalton,  in  Sierra 
county.  Mr.  West  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  and  Odd  Fellows  lodges  at  Whitewater,  Wisconsin. 
He  was  married  September  15,  1841,  to  Miss  Abbie  S.  Kcnyon  of  Rome,  New  York,  who  was  born 
April  2:i,  1819. 

W.  Smith  Rains. — Mr.  Rains  was  born  in  Hardin  county,  Kentucky,  December  10,  18.33. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  left  his  native  state,  and  went  to  Missouri,  where  he  remained  for  twelve 
years.  April  29,  1861,  he  started  overland  for  California,  arriving  in  Sierra  valley  in  September. 
He  soon  located  on  the  ranch  of  300  acres,  on  which  he  has  since  lived.  It  is  situated  two  and  one- 
half  miles  from  LoyaltoiL  lie  was  the  first  to  improve  .a  farm  in  that  ])art  of  the  \aliey,  fencing 
IGO  .acres  of  land  that  year.  He  was  married  December  23,  18.56,  to  Miss  Mary  J.  Stephenson,  who 
was  born  in  Boone  county,  Kentucky.  Their  children  are  Robert  Lee,  born  August  13,  1803; 
Carlotta,  October  20,  180.5;  Ordelie.  October  10.  1870;  Azalia,  June  20,  1874 ;  a  son  not  named, 
August  28,  1878;  Olivette,  January  28,  1881. 

Hiram  Lewis. — This  gentleman  w.is  born  in  Franklin  county,  Missouri,  December  5,  1820. 
He  remained  in  his  native  stale  engaged  in  farming  until  1854,  when  he  came  o\ ci-land  to  this  state 
with  his  family.  He  fanned  one  year  in  Santa  Clara  county,  six  years  in  Sonoma  county,  and  two 
years  in  Solano  county.  In  the  spring  of  1863  he  removed  to  Sierra  valley,  where  he  purchased  ;i 
farm  r,f  ;i  :\rr.  Jennev.  which  now  consists  of  3G0  acres.     He  was  married  in  Ca.s>  county,  Missouri, 
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.Inniinvy  18,  1844,  to  Hiss  Saiali  Faniu  r,  who  was  born  in  Megirs  county,  Tennessee,  May  16,  1829. 
Tlieir  ciiildien  are  Mary  A.,  l(oni  Novemlier  21,  1844;  Melimla  It.,  Deceiul)er  4,1852;  Nannie  S., 
February  10,  185G;  William  S.,  February  17,  1858;  Horace  E.,  October  2,  1861;  R.  II..  Mardi  5, 
1870.     Their  dauirliters  are  all  marrieil. 

T.  S.  Battelle. — This  is  one  of  the  early  settlers  in  the  valley.  He  was  born  in  Washinuton 
lounty,  Ohio,  August  20,  1812.  His  f.ither,  Ebene/.er  Battelle,  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of 
that  state,  and  died  in  his  ninety-eighth  year.  When  twenty-two  years  of  age,  our  subject  went  t'> 
lTni<intown,  Peiinsvh nnin.  ami  dealt  in  nierchan<lise  for  three  years.  Then  he  S]>ent  another  three 
yi'ars  in  the  same  business  at  Clarksliurg,  Virginia,  and  several  years  at  Muscatine,  boating  on  the 
Mississi|)i)i  In  1852  he  came  overland  to  California,  and  farmed  two  year.s  near  Marysville.  in 
1854  he  came  to  the  Sierra  valley,  and  located  a  ranch  of  480  acres  close  to  Sierraville,  where  he 
has  since  lived.  lie  was  married  August  29,  1833,  to  Grace  A.  Fleming  of  Uniontown,  Pennsyl- 
vania, .and  she  died  June  19,  1849.  By  her  he  had  eight  children,  three  of  whom  arc  living.  On 
the  first  of  March,  1850,  he  was  again  married,  to  Louisa  Anderson  of  Pennsylvania,  who  died 
October  2G,  1870.  ]Mr.  Battelle  was  married  .i  third  time,  A].ril  25.  1872,  to  Mrs.  S.  L.  West  of 
W.-iseca,  Minnesota. 

M.  Hardin. — He  is  a  native  of  Bergen,  New  Jersey,  where  he  was  born  in  August,  1819.  In 
the  following  year  his  jiarents  removed  to  Guernsey  county,  Ohio,  where  he  remained  until  1851. 
\\heii  lie  came  to  California,  v/«  the  Isthmus,  arriving  in  San  Francisco  in  November.  He  mined 
at  Auburn,  Placer  county,  until  the  spring  of  1852,  and  then  spent  a  year  searching  for  auriferous 
de]iosits  on  tiie  Feather  river.  He  then  liegan  mining  around  Iowa  hill,  and  continued  there  four 
years,  when  he  went  on  the  Yuba,  and  mined  for  one  year.  In  1857  he  came  to  Sierra  valley,  and 
has  since  lived  on  his  ranch  of  240  acres,  a  mile  and  a  half  north  of  Sierraville. 

AAitoy  Davis. — This  gentleman  was  born  at  Ntwark,  New  Jersey,  May  24,  1813.  When  six 
years  of  age  he  accom]<anied  his  j)arents  to  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio,  which  he  made  his  home  for 
sixteen  years.  He  then  went  to  Cincinnati,  imd  was  engaged  for  three  years  in  mercantile  ])ursuits, 
being  also  one  of  the  contractors  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal,  commenced  in  1836.  In  1840 
he  went  to  Grant  county,  Wisconsin,  and  was  occupied  In  merchandising  and  smelting  lead,  serving 
as  de])Uty  sheriff  for  two  years.  In  1849  he  came  overland  to  California,  rki  the  Lassen  trail, 
arriving  in  Marysville  September  21,  1849.  He  spent  four  years  in  mining,  and  then  settled  in 
Nevada  county,  where  he  engaged  in  merchandising,  milling,  and  mining.  In  1867  he  removed  to 
Sierra  valley,  and  bought  a  ranch  of  320  acres  one  mile  west  of  Sierraville,  on  which  he  lias  since 
lived.  Mr.  Davis  was  a  delegate  to  the  state  republican  convention  in  1872,  and  was  elected  a 
supervisor  from  the  third  district,  in  1879.  He  was  married  December  25, 1838.  at  Ottawa,  Illinois, 
to  ]\Iiss  Emma  O'llara,  daughter  of  Ca]itain  William  O'Hara  of  the  Hritish  army.  Their  children 
are  Morris  W.,  l>orn  May  10,  1843  ;  Wood  B.,  M.ay  21,  1847;  Thornton  E.,  July  18,  1855;  George 
G.,  January  21,  1858;  Eiiiiiia  .M..  December  3,  1859;  Aaron  Davis,  Jr.,  June  2,  1^62.  Morris 
married  Grace  CuUen  in  18G4,  an<l  is  living  in  San  Francisco;  Emma  was  weilded  to  II.  O.  Nichols 
of  Siei'raville,  in  June,  1880. 

Jasiks  Nirnoi.sox. — He  was  born  in  X..va  Scotia  January  1,  1818.  Wlu'U  fifteen  years  of 
.age  he  lame  to  Californi.i,  rin  the  Horn,  .ind  arrived  at  the  Cohlen  Gate  in  July,  1863.  He  at  once 
startecl  for  llie  mining  regions,  .and  in  the  course  of  his  jieregrinations  traver.sed  ne;n-ly  every  part 
of  the  state  where  mining  was  carried  on,  and  minecl  himself  wherever  he  stoi)ped.  In  1 86!)  he 
c.ime  to  Sierra  valley,  and  bought  the  Wood  r,inch,  four  miles  e.ast  of  Sierraville.  Here  lie  re- 
m.iineil  nntil  l.s7('.,  when  he  sohl  out  ;md  traveled  through  California  and  Nevada  for  two  vears. 
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In  1878  he  went  enst  on  a  visit,  and  wliiie  tliero  was  married  t<i  Miss  Mary  Tate  of  Halifax,  Nova 
Seolia.  The  same  year  lie  returned  with  liis  wife  to  SieiMa  eoiinty,  and  has  since  Ii\c(l  on  the  Olhy 
i-anch,  whith  he  hought  in  1880.  It  is  situated  liet wi'cn  Kanih)l]ili  and  Sierra\ille,  and  consists  of 
300  acres.     One  child  lias  lieen  1m, rn,  William,  the  date  of  whose  hirth  is  October  2,  1881. 

J.  C  Adams. — This  gentleman  was  l)orn  in  Truudiull  couuty,  Ohio,  July  8,  1835.  In  1837  his 
liaieuts  removed  to  Illinois,  where  our  subject  li\ed  until  1862,  when  he  came  to  California  over- 
l:md.  He  arrived  in  A'irginia  City,  Nevada,  in  Se])teniber,  where  he  remained  a  short  time.  In 
August,  1863,  lie  came  to  Sierra  \;iHey,  where  he  located  a  ranch  of  1(U)  acri'.'*,  to  which  he  has 
since  added  120  acres  Sejitend)ev  16,  1856,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Miller,  who  was 
born  in  Will  county,  Illinois,  Sei>teinber  4,  1840.  Their  children  were  born  as  follows:  Angeline, 
June  30,  1857,  died  July  1,  1857;  Almeda,  May  14,  1858,  died  January  2,  1869;  1!.  Franklin,  Seii- 
temher  13,  18(10,  died  January  8,  1861;  Charles  C  ,  October  29,  ISiH,  died  December  18,1869; 
Lydia  J.,  January  5,  1864;  Alva,  June  20,  1866,  died  January  7,  1869;  Loren  W.,  July  1,  1868, 
died  May  21,  1869;  Edgar,  October  27,  1871,  died  December  1,  1872;  Horace  G.,  April  24,  1873; 
William  A.,  August  2,  1875. 

James  Millee. — He  is  tlie  son  of  John  and  Elizalieth  (Cowan)  Miller,  and  was  born  near 
Montreal,  Canada,  August  19,  1835.  His  father  was  one  of  the  leading  and  influential  farmers  of 
that  section.  James  worked  on  the  farm  at  home  until  he  was  seventeen  years  old.  In  1852  the 
gold  excitement  caused  him  to  emigrate  to  Australia.  He  landed  at  Melbourne,  and  started  at 
once  for  the  mines,  seventy-five  miles  inlan<l,  with  Iiis  entire  outfit  on  his  back.  He  worked  about 
eighteen  months  with  fair  success,  and  then  went  to  Van  Dieman's  Land  in  Tasmania,  and  engaged 
in  Inmbi'ring  for  a  year.  Through  the  failure  of  others  with  whom  he  was  connected,  he  lost  his 
all,  after  which  he  went  to  Sidney,  and  followed  the  lumbering  business  fifteen  year-.  In  the 
summer  of  1868  he  came  to  California,  arriving  in  September,  and  went  direct  to  Sierra  valley, 
where  he  bought  the  Keyes  ranch  of  000  acres,  three  miles  west  of  Sierraville,  on  wiiich  he  built  a 
fine  house  and  extensive  outbuildings,  a  view  of  which  may  be  seen  on  another  page.  He  was 
married  September  25,  1854,  to  Agnes  Harvej',  born  in  London,  July  26,  1837,  then  of  Australia. 
By  her  he  has  had  ten  children,  as  follows:  Elizabeth  C,  born  August  28,  1855;  Agnes,  August 
24,  1857;  Jeannette,  November  9,  1859;  Nellie,  Sejitember  10,  1861;  .Maggie  C,  September  5, 
1864;  James  John,  May  8,  1866;  David,  September  26,  1808  ;  Eva  M.,  August  21,  1870;  Amy  L., 
November  4,1872;  Henry  Harvey,  May  4,  1875.  Elizabeth  was  married  to  James  Wiggins  of 
Downieville  in  August,  1875;  Agnes  was  weddel  to  8.  M.  York,  in  October,  1876:  and  Jeannette 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Fred  Olscn.  in  July,  1880. 

G.  P.  Haines. — Mr.  Haines  was  born  in  Kennebec  county,  Maine,  January  16,  1835.  His  father 
was  engaged  in  farming  and  lumbering,  and  young  Haines  li\-ed  with  him  until  1855,  wlien  he 
came  to  California,  via  the  Isthmus  arriving  at  the  Golden  Gate  March  4.  In  tlie  fall  he  began 
mining  on  the  Yuba  river,  and  continued  at  this  occupation  for  three  years.  In  1858  he  began 
farming  and  stock-raising  in  Sutter  county,  which  he  followed  until  1864,  when  he  came  to  Sierra 
valley,  and  made  it  his  home  until  1869.  He  tlien  returned  to  his  home  in  Maine,  and  stayed  there 
three  years,  but  came  back  to  Sierra  valley,  and  in  1873  purchased  of  Woodin  &  Brown  their  farm 
of  320  acres,  on  which  he  has  since  lived.  He  was  married  December  5,  1869,  to  Sabrina  Williams 
of  Benton,  Maine.     Mr.  Haines  is  a  member  of  Sierra  Valley  Lodge  No.  184,  F.  &  A.  M. 

Joel  E.  Freeman. — This  gentleman  is  a  native  of  Jefferson  county,  Tennessee,  where  he  wa> 
born  January  9,  1836.  In  1855  he  went  to  Iowa,  and  eugage<l  in  farming  until  the  spring  of  1859, 
then  starling  overland  to  California,  arriving  in  the  fall,  and  settling  in  Sierra  valley  in  the  spring 
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of  18G0  1)11  a  I'ariii  <if  640  acres,  uiulit  milfs  ikhIIi  i>f  Siei  ravilk'.  May  1,  1800.  lie  was  manicil  to 
Miss  Virginia  Cooksey  of  Franklin  county,  Indiana,  liy  wlioni  lie  has  liad  six  cliildren,  as  follows: 
Willis,  born  January  22,  1860;  William,  July  19,  1862;  Jolin.  October  13,  18G3 ;  Sarah,  March  17, 
1865;  Thomas  E.,  January  21,  1870:  Charles  H.,  July  23,  1877.  The  eldest  son,  \Villi>,  was 
married  November  29,  1881,  to  Miss  Mary  McElvoy  of  Sierra  valley. 

Marshall  Hughes. — He  was  born  November  22,  1858,  in  Whitley  county,  Indiana.  In  1874 
lie  left  home  an<l  traveled  for  two  years  through  the  west<rn  states,  and  then  came  to  Califfirnia, 
settliiii;-  in  Sierra  ^■alley,  where  lie  bought  a  half-interest  in  the  Carroll  farm  of  480  acres,  twelve 
miles  north  of  Sierraville,  on  which  he  has  since  resided.  He  was  married  February  22,  1880,  to 
Miss  Mary  A.  Carroll  of  Sierra  valley,  who  was  born  at  Forest  City,  California,  September  29,  1802. 
Their  son,  Marshall,  Jr.,  was  liorii  December  5,  1881. 

Jacob  Knuthsen. — He  is  a  native  of  Holstein,  Germany,  where  he  was  born  September  9, 
1827.  At  the  .age  of  fifteen  he  wa<  apprenticed  to  a  dyer,  and  worked  at  the  trade  until  he  was 
twenty-three,  when  he  went  into  the  German  army,  and  was  present  .it  the  battle  of  Idstedt,  in 
wliicli  the  Gerin.ins  were  defeated.  He  got  his  discharge  in  two  years,  ami  in  1850  came  to 
America,  landing  at  New  York.  Here  he  embarked  in  the  grocery  business,  which  he  followed 
until  1859,  when  he  came  to  California,  via  Panama,  arriving  in  San  Francisco  June  6.  He  went  at 
once  to  Downievilje,  and  was  engaged  in  hydraulic  mining  for  thirteen  years.  In  1872  he  removed 
to  Sieir.i  valley  and  bought  the  Peter  Scliulte  r.inch  of  860  acres,  twelve  miles  north-west  of 
Sierraville,  wliicli  has  since  been  his  home,  ile  was  married  January  20,  1855,  to  Miss  Regina 
Meyer  of  New  Yoik  City,  a  native  of  Bavaria,  born  December  25,  1832.  The  children  born  to 
them  .ire  John  Henry,  March  17,  1856;  Margaret  Kegina,  Sejitember  11,  1857  (now  Mrs.  A.  M. 
llaselton)  ;  George  W.,  April  5,  1860;  Henrietta,  December  9,  1870 — all  of  whom  are  living. 

TnEOriiii.us  Maddux  was  born  in  Woodford  county,  Kentucky.  December  5,  1815.  In  1838 
he  left  home  and  settled  at  Indianapolis,  where  he  engaged  in  the  confectionery  business  with  a 
partner.  In  the  spring  of  1852  he  started  overland  to  California,  arriving  in  Sierra  valley  in 
September.  He  settled  on  the  ranch  now  owned  by  James  Miller,  and  lived  there  two  years,  when 
he  ali.indoned  the  claim  without  proving  ujiou  it.  He  lemained  in  this  section  until  1874,  engaged 
ill  various  pursuits,  when  he  bought  tlie  Wood  ranch  of  160  acres.  His  wife  was  the  first  while 
women  in  the  head  of  the  valley,  and  his  daughter,  Laura  O.,  was  the  first  white  child  born  in  this 
section.  Her  birth  occurred  in  February,  1853,  in  a  log  house  which  stoixl  near  the  jiiesent  resi- 
dence of  James  Miller. 

William  C.  Le.mmox. — Judge  Lemmon  was  born  in  Seneca  county.  New  York,  March  3,  1822. 
When  William  was  eight  years  old  his  father  removed  to  Washtenaw  county,  Michigan,  and 
settled  on  a  farm  which  he  had  located  for  his  son  in  1825,  the  p.itent  for  the  land  lieing  signed  by 
Julin  Quincy  A<lams,  and  still  in  the  possession  of  our  subject.  Si.v  years  after,  his  father  died, 
and  the  management  of  the  farm,  together  with  the  support  of  the  family,  <le\ oh  ed  u]ion  William, 
which  duties  he  discharged  until  the  other  children  were  grown  up.  He  attended  school  at  Albion, 
-Mic.liig.in,  and  from  there  went  to  Ann  Arbor,  where  he  read  law  with  Wilson  it  Hubbard,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  state  in  December,  1849.  In  the  si)ring  of  1850  he  cauie  to 
Calif.  1  Ilia,  cia  Panama,  arriving  in  June  and  going  direct  to  Nevada  t'ity.  He  soon  began  mining 
on  the  islands  below  tioodye.ir's  bar,  and  in  the  fall  settled  at  Downievillc,  engaging  iu  general 
merchandising.  In  1851  he  was  electeil  the  second  justice  of  the  |)eace  of  Downieville,  and  served 
two  years.  From  the  summer  of  1852  until  1856  he  dealt  in  stock,  .spending  his  summers  in  Sierra 
valley,  and  his  winters   near  the  butles  in  the  Sacramento  valley.     Then  he  made  the  latter  place 
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liis  home  until  the  floods  of  1861-62,  when  he  returned  to  Sierra  valley,  and  has  since  lived  there. 
In  1853  he  was  elected  a  justice  of  Sierra  township,  and  served  two  years.  He  is  a  past  master  of 
Sierra  Valley  Lodge  No.  184,  F.  &  A.  M. 

B.  F.  Lemmon. — He  was  born  in  Seneca  county.  New  York,  May  13,  1826.  When  twelve 
years  old  he  started  out  for  himself,  and  worked  jjrincipally  at  farming  for  a  number  of  years.  In 
1851  he  came  to  California,  via  Panama,  and  mined  first  with  his  brother  William  C,  at  Downie- 
viile.  Shortly  after,  he  was  taken  sick,  and  did  nothing  for  some  months.  In  August,  1851,  thej' 
were  empIoyCil  by  tlie  citizens  of  Downieville  to  pilot  a  party  of  emigrants  to  that  place  from  the 
Humboldt  desert,  and  ^*re  the  first  to  pass  through  the  Henness  pass.  In  the  spring  of  1852  B. 
F.  Lemmon  came  to  Sierra  valley  and  located  the  ranch  on  which  he  now  lives,  containing  then  160 
acres,  to  which  he  has  since  added  480  acres,  making  640  in  all.  He  was  married  November  4, 
1858,  to  Miss  Jane  Herring,  by  whom  he  had  one  child,  Ada,  born  in  February-,  i860,  and  died  in 
February,  1862.  Mrs.  Lemmon  died  in  September,  1862.  He  was  married  a  second  time,  June 
29,  1870,  to  Mary  L.  Battclle  of  Sierra  valley.  Their  children  are  H.  A.,  born  September  26,  1871, 
died  September  30,  1872;  H.  A.,  born  December  28,  1872,  still  living.  Mr.  Lemmon  is  a  member 
of  Mountain  Vale  Lodge  No.  140,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  and  of  the  Tahoe  Encampment  No.  45;  also  of  the 
Veteran  Odd  Fellows  association. 

G.  Q.  Buxton. — He  is  the  son  of  E.  G.  and  Lydia  (Chase)  Buxton,  and  was  born  October  3, 
1837,  at  North  Yarmouth,  Cumberland  county,  Maine.  His  father  was  engaged  in  mercantile 
pursuits  at  North  Yarmouth  until  1859,  and  followed  hotel  and  livery  business  to  the  time  of 
his  death,  in  January,  1880.  His  mother  is  still  living  at  the  same  i)lace.  Our  subject  was 
educated  in  the  schools  and  academy  at  Yarmouth.  He  early  manifested  a  desire  to  become  a 
sailor;  and  from  the  time  he  was  sixteen  till  twenty-one  he  went  cruising  up  the  Atlantic  coast 
every  summer.  In  1859  he  came  to  California,  via  Panama,  arriving  in  San  Francisco  in  April, 
and  proceeded  directly  to  Michigan  Bluff,  where  lie  mined  for  four  years  with  good  success.  He 
then  invested  a  great  deal  in  bed-rock  tunneling  at  Turkey  hill.  Placer  county,  which  never  proved 
remunerative  until  recently.  In  1864  he  opened  a  mercantile  establishment  at  Michigan  Bluff,  and 
continued  it  four  years,  when  he  went  to  Cisco,  and  took  charge  of  a  store  for  two  years.  In  1870 
he  visited  his  home  in  the  east,  and  remained  with  his  parents  a  year,  when  he  came  to  Randolph, 
Sierra  county,  and  bought  the  farm  and  hotel  property  of  H.  Northup,  consisting  of  160  acres  of 
land  and  the  Randolph  hotel,  both  of  which  ho  has  owned  and  managed  since.  In  1876  he  bought 
the  stage  line  ruiming  between  Truckec  and  Eureka  Mills,  which  he  still  operates.  He  was  married 
May  3,  1865,  to  Miss  Lucetta  Salsig  of  Auburn,  Placer  county.  She  was  born  in  St.  Joseph 
county,  Michigan,  January  23,  1848,  and  came  to  California  with  her  parents  in  1852.  The 
children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buxton  are  Frank  L.,  born  January  6,  1867;  infant,  born  June  30,  1872, 
died  three  days  after;  George  E.,  born  June  19,  1875. 

Rot  K.  Sheer.— Mr.  Sheer  was  born  at  Chesterville,  Ohio,  July  21,  1854.  When  he  was 
about  sixteen  years  old  his  parents  removed  to  Woodford  county,  Illinois,  where  they  still  live. 
Roy  received  his  education  at  the  public  schools  of  Ohio  and  Illinois,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-three 
came  to  California  by  rail,  arriving  in  Sutter  county  April  26,  1876,  where  he  engaged  in  ftirming 
until  the  fall  of  1881,  when  he  moved  to  Randolph,  and  has  since  made  that  place  his  home.  He  is 
in  tlie  employ  of  G.  Q.  Buxton,  manager  of  the  Truckee  and  Plumas  Eureka  mine  stage  line  and 
Randolph  hotel. 

Chaeles    H.    Davis.— This   gentleman  was  born  November  22,   1852,   at   Greenport,  Long 
Island.     When  he  was  two  years  of  age  iiis  mother  died,  and  he  lived  witli  his  grandparents  for 
29 
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three  years,  and  six  years  with  J.  C.  Cole  of  Duen,  Connecticut.  At  the  age  of  eleven  he  started 
for  California,  via  the  Horn,  to  join  his  father  in  San  Francisco,  who  had  come  to  the  coast  in  1855. 
Charles  reached  his  destination  in  Ajiril,  1865.  In  the  same  year  he  began  to  learn  the  butcher's 
trade,  which  he  worked  at  two  years.  Since  that  time  he  has  lived  in  many  pai-ts  of  the  state. 
In  the  spring  of  1879  he  made  his  home  in  Randoljih,  Sierra  county,  where  he  owns  a  comfortable 
house,  and  is  at  present  engaged  in  logging  in  the  vicinity. 

J.  D.  Myers. — Mr.  Myers  was  born  in  Randolph  county,  Missouri,  March  22,  1840.  In  1851 
liis  father,  Henry  K.  Myers,  died,  and  J.  D.  being  the  oldest,  the  duty  of  providing  for  his  widowed 
mother  and  three  other  children  devolved  on  him.  This  he  did  until  his  smother  married  again,  in 
18G0.  In  1863  he  came  overland  to  California,  and  crossed  Beckwourth  summit  July  26,  ]8G3. 
He  worked  at  the  carpenter's  trade  until  the  spring  of  1867,  when  he  bought  a  half-interest  in  a 
planing  mill  at  Randolph,  the  firm  being  Rawden  &  Myers.  In  1876  he  sold  his  interest  to  Raw- 
den,  bought  a  body  of  pine  and  fir  timber  containing  450  acres,  three  miles  south-west  of  Randolph, 
and  built  a  water-power  saw-mill,  which  he  has  since  owned  and  managed.  March  10,  1870,  lie 
was  married  to  Mary  Duvall  of  Randolph  county,  Missouri;  born  July  17,  1850.  Their  children 
are  Mittic  U.,  born  January  13,  1871 ;  Henry  Wildey,  May  24,  1875;  infant  son,  October  7,  1877, 
died  H'  xt  day.     Mr.  Myers  is  a  member  of  Mountain  Yale  Lodge  No.  140,  I.  O.  O.  F. 

William  B.  R.vwDEN.^The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Voxhall,  Surrey  county, 
England,  December  21,  1835.  He  went  to  sea  at  the  age  of  twelve,  and  followed  this  life  for  two 
years,  when  he  landed  at  Quebec,  and  went  to  Connecticut  in  June,  1849.  He  came  to  California 
in  1855,  landing  at  San  Francisco  on  the  first  of  September.  He  mined  in  Calaveras  county,  and 
at  Alleghany  and  Forest  City,  in  Sierra  county,  until  1863,  when  he  came  to  Sierra  valley,  and 
took  charge  of  Wood's  store  in  Randolph.  Six  months  after,  he  bought  Weil's  brewery,  and  ran 
it  two  years,  when  he  gave  it  up  and  bought  a  half-interest  in  a  planing  mill  at  Randolph,  his 
partner  being  J.  D.  Myers.  They  greatly  enlarged  and  improved  the  mill,  and  did  a  fine  business. 
In  1876  he  bought  out  Myers,  and  has  since  run  it  alone.  He  bought  the  saw-mill  property  of 
James  Davidson,  two  miles  from  Randolph,  in  the  spring  of  1880,  where  he  has  320  acres  of  fine 
timber  land.  He  was  married  November  22,  1870,  to  Miss  M.  E.  Gates,  who  was  born  in  Lee 
county,  Illinois,  September  11,  1845.  Their  children  are  Blanche,  Mary  Ellen,  and  Addie  L. 
(deceased).     Mr.  Rawden  is  a  member  of  Sierra  Valley  Lodge  No.  184,  F.  &  A.  M. 

A.  M.  Brow.v.— He  was  born  in  Franklin  county,  Maine,  January  28,  1847.  His  father,  John 
Brown,  was  a  farmer,  and  died  when  our  subject  was  seventeen  years  of  age.  When  twenty-two 
years  old  he  came  by  rail  to  California,  arriving  in  Sierra  valley  September  18,  1869.  He  was 
employed  the  first  year  in  a  saw-mill,  and  since  that  time  has  been  engaged  in  farming.  In  the  fall 
of  1876  he  bought  from  A.  M.  Haselton  a  farm  of  forty  acres,  two  miles  west  of  Randolph,  on 
which  he  has  since  lived  with  his  mother,  who  has  made  lier  home  with  him. 

Isaac  S.  Church. — Mr.  Church  was  born  October  25,  1829,  at  Ferrisburg,  Vermont.  He  came 
to  Californi.-i,  via  Panama,  in  the  spring  of  1850.  He  mined  a  short  time  at  Horse  Slioe  Bend  on 
the  Jlerced  river,  and  then  went  to  Nelson  Point  on  Nelson  creek.  He  finally  went  to  Downieville, 
and  in  1851  was  fluming  the  river.  In  the  fall  he  began  packing  from  Marysville,  which  he  followed 
for  ten  years.  He  went  e.ist  in  1859,  returned  in  1860,  and  located  in  Sierra  valley;  and  has  the 
oldest  patent  for  land  in  the  valley.  He  was  married  in  Vermont,  February  1 6,  1860,  to  Sarah 
Ellen  Geer,  daugiiter  of  Seth  and  Mary  Geer,  and  by  this  union  thpy  have  had  seven  children  ; 
viz ,  Francis  S.,  Charles  Pease,  Mary  Piert,  Charlotte  Abbie,  Albert  B.,  Roxy  E.  J.,  and  Harriett. 
E.  P.  DoLLEY. — He  was  born  September  15,  1841,  in  Franklin  county,  Maine.     In  the  spring 
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of  1860  hv  came  to  California,  via  Panama.  Upon  his  arrival  he  began  mining  in  Plumas  county, 
which  ho  follinved  for  three  years.  In  1SG3  lie  returncil  overland  hj'  stagii  to  Indianaiiolis,  and 
enlisted  in  company  D,  fifth  Indiana  ca\alry.  He  was  in  active  service  all  the  time  until  his  dis- 
charge in  September,  1865.  He  was  at  the  siege  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  and  mfclied  through 
Georgia  with  Sherman.  In  the  spring  of  1866  he  again  came  to  California,  via  Panama,  and  has 
made  Sierra  valley  his  home  ever  since,  being  engaged  mostly  in  farming.  In  1876  he  bought  the 
O.  B.  Dolley  ranch  of  320  acres,  which  he  still  owns.  He  was  married  February  9,  1875,  to  Miss 
E.  M.  Robbins  of  Kennebec  county,  Maiuc.     Their  child,  Ole  Clare,  was  l>ofn  February  7,  1876. 

E.  J.  Gallagher. — Tie  is  a  native  of  Te.\as,  where  he  was  born  September  2a,  1850.  In  1860 
he  went  on  the  high  seas  with  his  uncle,  and  followed  a  sea-faring  life  for  about  eleven  years.  He 
then  freighted  on  the  plains,  and  carried  mail  for  the  government  for  four  years.  In  1870  he  came 
to  California,  and  followed  various  occupations  until  1876,  when  he  began  farming  in  Sierra  valley, 
and  has  i)rincipally  confined  his  attention  to  it  since.  He  was  married  September  23,  1878,  to  Miss 
Mary  Hay,  who  was  born  in  Redfield,  Iowa,  August  8,  1855.  Their  childi-en  are  Myrtie  Irvin, 
born  November  6,  1879;  Fredrika,  born  August  16,  1881. 

E.  H.  Hamlen.— This  gentleman  «as  born  in  Kennebec  county,  Maine,  January  16,  1836. 
On  the  thirty-first  of  December,  1856,  he  started  for  California,  coming  via  the  Isthmus,  and  arriving 
at  San  Francisco  January  29,  1857.  He  was  engaged  in  mining  and  lumbering  for  two  years,  in 
Allegliany,  Sierra  county.  In  June,  1859,  he  came  to  Sierra  valley  and  purchased  the  Higgins 
farm  of  540  acres,  on  which  he  lived  most  of  the  time  until  1875.  when  he  went  to  Roop  county, 
Nevada,  and  with  three  others  purchased  a  large  stock  range  and  the  Buffalo  Pass  toll  road.  They 
have  since  dealt  heavily  in  cattle.  Mr.  Hamlen  moved  over  there,  and  remained  until  August,  1881, 
when  he  returned  t)  his  farm  in  Sierra  valley.  He  was  united  in  m.arriage  October  9, 1865,  to  ^frs. 
Hattie  E.  Heselton  of  Stratham,  New  Hampshire,  by  whom  he  has  had  three  children:  Edmund 
H.,  born  November  11,  1866;  Calvin  M.,  born  December  10,  1868;  and  Rose  E.,  born  July  30,  1871. 
Mr.  Hamlen  is  a  member  of  Sierraville  Lodge  No.  184,  F.  it  A.  M. 


PLUMAS    TOWNSHIP. 

One  of  the  townships  into  which  the  county  was  divided  immediately  after  its  organization 
was  Plumas,  consisting  of  the  American  valley,  in  which  was  located  the  county  seat,  and  the 
mountains  surrounding  it  upon  all  sides.  [For  boundaries  and  changes  see  Official  History.'] 
With  the  exception  of  the  mining  near  Elizabethtown,  on  Spanish  creek,  at  Argentine  and  a  few 
other  localities,  this  section  is  ami  has  been  chiefly  agricultural.  The  American  valley,  which  forms 
the  heart  of  the  township,  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  lovely  of  the  mountain  valleys  that  lie 
scattered  throughout  the  whole  range  of  the  green  Sierra.  The  altitude  at  Quincy  is  given  by 
Lieutenant  Tillman  as  3,381  feet,  and  by  Mr.  Mills  3,416  feet.  The  valley  contains  about  ten  and 
one-half  square  miles,  or  6,720  acres,  chiefly  of  rich,  arable  land,  that  gives  a  good  yield  of  wheat, 
oats,  barley,  potatoes,  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds.  Consi'lerable  hay  is  cut,  and  excellent  apples 
and  other  fruits  of  the  temperate  zone  are  raised.  Two  saw-mills  cut  large  (piantities  of  lumber 
used  in  building  and  in  the  mining  claims.  Some  of  the  farms  of  the  valley  are  in  a  high  state  of 
perfection,  and  are  represented  in  our  illustrations. 

The  first  location  was  made  by  the  Turner  brothers  in  1850.  They  claimed  all  tlie  land  lying 
south  of  Spanish  creek,  dealt  largely  in  stock,  and  pastured  animals  belonging  to  emigrants  and 
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miners  for  a.  ccnsideralion  in  keeping  with  llio  times.  In  185'2  thej'  sold  out  to  Joseph  Greena  and 
a  Frenchman  whose  name  is  forgotten.  A  short  time  afterwards,  Mr.  H.  J.  Bradley  came  along, 
and  purchased  an  interest  with  the  new  proprietors.  The  same  fall  William  Houck,  George  W. 
Sharpe,  and  E.  H.  Pierce  bought  one-third  of  the  property,  and  tlie  i-anch  was  soon  after  divided : 
the  three  last  nained  taking  all  that  portion  lying  west  of  the  creek,  which  at  that  time  ran  from 
the  ravine  south  of  the  town  through  the  ranch  lo  Spanish  creek.  But  one  building,  a  log  cabin, 
had  at  that  time  been  erected.  The  same  fall  Houck,  Sharpe,  and  Pierce  built  a  log  house  on  the 
site  of  the  present  Plumas  House,  and  oi>ened  a  place  for  the  entertainment  of  travelers,  presided 
over  by  Sharpe.  A  division  was  subsequently  made,  Pierce  and  Houck  taking  all  that  portion  of 
the  land  tliat  lies  south  of  Jackson  street,  anil  .Mr.  Sharpe  retaining  the  remainder.  Bradlt-y  had 
also  erected  a  building,  and  opened  a  ]iublic  house,  calling  his  place  the  American  rancli. 

The  New  England  ranch,  now  owned  and  occupied  by  Daniel  R.  Gate,  was  located  by  him, 
E.  W.  Judkins,  L.  F.  Gate,  and  Asa  Judkins,  in  1852.  That  winter  E.  W.  Judkins,  D.  H.  Gate,  and 
J.  S.  Boyington  built  a  saw-mill  on  Mill  creek,  two  miles  and  one  half  from  the  American  ranch. 
The  Illinois  ranch,  now  owned  by  John  W.  Thompson,  was  first  located  in  1851.  The  Uncle  Sam 
ranch  was  located  in  1852  by  Elijah  Pooriiian.  The  National  ranch  was  settled  upon  about  the 
same  time,  by  James  \V.  Hayes. 

In  the  spring  of  1853  D.  R.  Gate  and  E.  W.  Judkins  procured  wheat  in  the  Sacramento  valley, 
which  was  hauled  into  the  American  valley  over  the  snow  on  hand-sleds.  With  this  they  sowed 
fifteen  acres  on  the  New  England  ranch,  which  yielded  an  average  of  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre. 
This  was  sold  for  seed  in  this  and  Indian  vallej-s,  bringing  eighteen  cents  per  pound.  It  was 
thi-ashed  out  with  a  flail,  and  cleaned  in  a  fanning-mill.  The  next  season  a  large  quantity  of  wheat 
was  put  in  by  the  ranchers  in  both  valleys,  but  a  severe  frost  in  the  month  of  June  killed  nearly  all 
the  crop.  In  1855  a  great  quantity  of  wheat  was  raised,  3,000  bushels  being  produced  on  the  New 
England  ranch  alone.  In  1854  Gate  it  Judkins  built  a  grist-mill  on  the  New  England  ranch,  and 
began  making  Hour,  grinding  but  little  the  first  year  on  account  of  the  failure  of  the  crop,      y 

ELIZABETHTOWN,    OR  "BETSYBUEG." 

A  few  miles  from  Quincy,  on  the  road  to  Indian  valley,  is  the  old  mining  town  of  Eliz.abeth- 
town,  the  first  place  of  importance  in  Plumas  township.  In  1852  Alexander  and  Frank  Tate  dis- 
covered gold  in  wiiat  is  known  as  Tate  ravine.  Soon  afterwards,  Lewis  Stark,  Peter  Day,  and 
George  Ferrier,  who  had  just  come  in  with  their  families  through  Beckwourth  pass,  went  to  work 
just  above  the  Tate  brothers,  but  met  with  no  success  for  a  few  days.  One  morning  ihey  went 
prospecting  up  Elizabeth  ravine,  and  by  noon  had  panned  out  an  ounce.  After  dinner  they  used 
a  rocker,  and  secured  several  ounces.  In  a  few  days  they  dug  a  small  ditch  from  the  creek  near 
by,  and  did  well,  finding  one  piece  of  twenty-eight  ounces.  Miners  began  to  come  in  and  prospect 
around,  soon  finding  good  diggings  opposite  Elizabcthtown.  Stark  built  houses  for  his  family  at 
the  mouth  of  the  ravine,  and  sh;inties  were  put  up  by  the  miners,  until  there  was  quite  a  village 
collected.  The  only  young  lady  in  town  was  Miss  Elizabeth  Stark  (now  Mrs.  W.  A.  Blakesley  of 
Quincy),  and  the  chivalrous  miners  bestowed  her  name  upon  the  young  town.  Later,  especially 
after  a  rivalry  si)rang  up  with  Quincy,  the  place  was  as  well  known  by  the  name  of  Betsyburg  as 
by  its  proper  appellation. 

Not  many  remained  during  the  winter  of  1852-53,  having,  in  common  with  the  miners  in  other 
places,  deserted  the  mountains.     Provisions  sold  at  one  dollar  per  pound,  and  were  scarce ;  so  much 
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so,  that  early  in  the  spring  Stark  and  two  others  made  their  way  to  the  Sacramento  valley,  and 
with  great  difficulty  drove  up  several  beef-cattle  through  the  mountains  to  save  their  families  from 
the  danger  of  starvation.  In  the  spring  of  1853  a  crowd  of  miners  came  to  Elizabethtown,  and  it 
became  one  of  the  largest  camiis  in  the  county.  Stark  opened  a  hotel,  and  another  was  built  by 
John  Cornelison.  James  A.  Blood  built  a  tire-proof  stone  structure,  in  which  Blood  &  Shannon 
(Thomas  B.)  kept  a  store.  Tiie  first  store  had  been  opened  by  Joseph  Taylor,  Fred  Robinson,  and 
William  Kinsey,  and  bore  over  its  portal  the  sign  "Joe,  Fred,  and  Jacky,"  the  last  being  the 
familiar  title  of  Kinsey.  Ross  &  Gloyd  (D.  J.)  soon  after  erected  a  hotel  building,  in  which  was 
a  large  dance  hall.  In  1854  a  Masonic  hall  was  built  by  a  lodge  of  that  order  that  had  been  insti- 
tuted there.  A  division  of  Sons  of  Temperance  was  also  organized  in  the  town.  Elizabethtown 
became  so  metropolitan  in  ISo-l  that  the  postal  deparlmant  established  an  office  there,  with  Lewis 
Stark  as  postmaster.  W.  A.  Blakesley  was  deputy,  and  it  was  in  his  house  that  the  office  was 
kept.  No  mail  contract  was  let,  and  Jonas  D.  Ritchie  carried  the  mail  from  Rabbit  creek  (La 
Porte),  twenty-five  cents  being  charged  on  each  letter  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  service  This 
was  a  great  saving,  as  the  expressman  demanded  one  dollar  for  the  same  service. 

Quite  a  town  had  now  sprung  up  at  Quincy,  which  had  been  chosen  as  the  county  seat,  not- 
withstanding Elizabethtown  was  the  larger  place,  and  made  strenuous  exertions  to  secure  the 
priz'.  Hacks  were  run  between  the  two  rival  towns,  and  were  well  patronized.  In  January,  185.5, 
the  post-office  was  removed  to  Quincy,  much  to  the  disgust  of  the  people  of  the  rival  metropolis, 
and  Squire  Stark  moved  his  family  to  the  new  seat  of  his  official  duties.  This  was  quite  a  blow  to 
the  town,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  1855  the  place  began  to  decline.  Frazer  river  called  away  a 
great  many  in  1858,  and.  Elizabethtown  soon  passed  from  existence.  Two  or  three  families  are 
still  living  there,  and  Corbin  &  Manson  have  a  mining  claim  which  is  being  worked  by  drifting. 

Among  the  rich  mining  claims  that  were  worked  in  1853  and  1854  were  the  Wahoo,  bj'  Joseph 
Kelley  &  Co.;  Fowler,  by  Fowler  &  Co.;  Varner,  by  Varner  &  Co. ;  Plumas,  by  L.  F.  Gate  »fc  Co.; 
O'Neill,  by  Captain  O'Neill ;  Gloyd,  by  D.  J.  Gloyd ;  Betsy  Gulch,  by  Stark  &  Co. 

QUINCY,   THE   COUNTY   SEAT. 

One  of  the  foremost  gentlemen  in  securing  the  creation  of  the  county  of  Plumas  was  Mr.  II.  J. 
Bradley,  proprietor  of  the  American  ranch  and  hotel.  He  was  named  in  the  Act  as  one  of  the 
three  commissioners  for  the  organization  of  the  county,  and  the  statute  also  located  the  county  seat 
at  his  hotel  until  the  people  should  vote  upon  the  question  and  select  a  permanent  location.  A 
town  was  laid  out  and  named  Quincy  by  Mr.  Bradley,  in  honor  of  the  city  of  Quincy,  Illinois,  from 
whence  he  had  come  to  California.  As  an  inducement  to  the  people  to  locate  the  county  seat 
permanently  at  Quincy,  Mr.  Bradley  offered  to  construct  a  suitable  building  for  a  temporary  court- 
house, and  give  the  free  use  of  it  to  thj  county  until  such  time  as  the  people  thought  best  to  build 
a  new  and  more  substantial  one,  In  fulfillment  of  his  promise  he  constructed  a  rude  shake  building 
in  the  rear  of  his  hotel,  which  was  used  as  a  court-room,  and  in  which  some  of  the  officials  kept  their 
offices.  John  Harbison,  the  county  clerk,  soon  moved  his  office  to  the  upper  story  of  the  BuUard 
building,  corner  of  Harbison  avenue  and  Main  street.  At  the  fall  election  there  were  three 
candidates  for  the  honor  of  being  the  county  seat — Quincy,  Elizabethtoum,  and  O'Neill's  Flat. 
There  were  twenty-two  precincts  in  the  county,  ami  Elizabethtown  sent  out  Thomas  B.  Shannon 
and  several  others  to  canvass  them  in  the  interest  of  that  place.  Shannon  was  a  merchant  there, 
and  hencj  his  anxiety  to  secure  for  his  viila^^e  the  coveted  prize.     Being  locked  up  in  a  narrow 
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ravine,  Betsyhiirg  was.  wholly  unsuitable  for  the  county  seat,  and  the  people  wisely  decided  in  favor 
of  Quiiicy,  whose  location  was  so  favorable. 

At  that  time  there  were  l)ut  a  few  houses  in  the  seat  of  justice,  the  oldest  being  Bradley's 
hotel.  The  old  Plumas  House,  that  had  been  built  by  Pierce,  Sharpe,  &  Houck,  was  then  kept  by 
Samuel  Russell,  elected  coroner  that  fall.  The  ilasonic  hall  was  built  in  the  spring  of  1855.  H.  J. 
Bradley,  Joscjih  (ireena,  and  George  W.  Sharpe  presented  to  the  county  the  public  square  on 
which  the  court-house  now  stands.  At  that  tiine  the  buililing  erected  by  Bradley  was  used  as  a 
court-house,  and  for  balls,  political  meetings,  and  public  assemblings  of  all  kinds.  William  Houck, 
will)  owned  the  land  south  of  Jackson  strec-t,  donatecl  many  town  lots  to  those  desiring  to  erect 
buildings,  among  others  giving  to  Samuel  Russell  for  a  livery  stable  the  lot  on  which  stand  the 
Plumas  House  stables. 

It  was  in  January,  185-J,  that  the  postal  department,  upon  representation  that  Quincy  was  the 
county  seat  and  of  more  importance  than  Eliz.abethtown,  removed  there  the  post-office  from  the 
latter  place,  much  to  the  disgust  and  indignation  of  the  people  of  Betsyburg.  A  contract  was 
made  with  Wilson  S.  Dean,  who  was  then  running  a  saddle-train  for  passengers  between  Quincy 
and  Bidwell,  to  Ijriiig  up  the  mail,  and  take  the  receipts  of  the  office  for  his  pay.  Twenty-five  cents 
were  charged  for  each  letter.  This  continued  until  1858.  when  the  department  made  a  regular 
contract  with  the  California  Stage  Company  to  carry  the  mail  from  Oroville  to  Quincy,  and  the 
citizens  for  the  first  time  enjoyed  full  postal  facilities  at  the  regular  rates  of  postage.  Whiting  «& 
Co.'s  dog-express  was  chiefly  depended  upon  in  winter  for  transportation  of  the  mails. 

In  1857  a  subscription  was  made  by  sundry  citizens  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  suitable  court- 
house on  the  public  square,  and  on  the  eleventh  of  November  of  that  year  a  notice  was  published 
in  the  Plumas  Argus  inviting  sealed  proposals  /or  building  a  court-house.  John  Harbison,  the 
county  clerk,  David  J.  Wilmans,  and  John  C.  Lewis  were  appointed  a  building  committee  to  secure 
subscriptions  and  contract  for  the  work.  August  10,  1858,  D.  J.  Wilmans  was  appointed  by  the 
board  of  sui)ervisors  to  superintend  the  erection  of  the  building,  and  gave  bonds  in  the  sum  of 
So,00().  The  board  also  ap]iropriated  85,000  towards  the  completion  of  the  structure.  November 
15,  1858,  John  G.  Corey  was  appointed  to  supersede  Mr.  Wilmans,  and  February  7,  1859,  S3,485 
were  appropriated  to  liquidate  the  debt  remaining  upon  the  building.  The  various  officers  took 
possession  of  the  rooms  assigned  to  them  on  the  second  of  May,  1859.  The  ne.\t  day  the  board 
passed  the  following  resolution :  "Ordered,  that  on  the  payment  of  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  subscribed  by  the  county  judge  to  the  court-house  fund,  he  be  permitted  to  occupy  the 
north-east  room  in  the  second  story  of  tlic  court-house  for  chambers,-until  the  c.\pirati(jn  of  his 
present  term  of  office."  Judge  Ilogan  enjoyed  the  thorough  business-like  manner  in  which  the 
board  was  collecting  its  subscriptions,  and  with  a  pleasant  smile  came  up,  paid  In's  subscription,  and 
took  possession  of  his  office,  which  he  occupied  I'v  many  years. 

In  1861  the  board  had  a  little  difficulty  in  collecting  rent  from  Thomas  Cox,  who  was  occupying 
a  room  in  the  coiirt-house,  and  he  finally  paid  in  depreciated  county  warrants.  Determined  not  to 
be  caught  napping  again,  the  board  passed  an  order  "that  the  district  attorney  execute  to  said  Tom 
Cox  a  lease  of  the  room  now  occupied  by  him,  for  the  period  of  one  year,  upon  receiving  from  him 
sufficient  bonds  for  the  payment  of  said  rent."  The  fence  about  the  court-house  was  built  in  1864, 
at  an  expense  of  8700.  In  August,  1871,  some  repairs  were  made  on  the  court-house,  ami  .Mr. 
Whiting  deposited  in  the  north-east  corner  of  the  stone  wall  on  which  rests  the  | pillar  sup])orting 
the  roof  a  cast-iron  box,  containing  sundry  newsjiapers,  a  great  register,  and  a  paper  printed  in 
Quincy  in  1855. 
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The  first  jail  nserl  by  tlio  cminty  was  a  small  log  house,  built  in  the  spring  of  1855  by  John  S. 
Thompson,  at  a  cost  of  8500  It  stood  in  front  of  the  house  now  occupied  by  John  D.  Goodwin  as 
a  law  office.  The  jail  was  used  for  a  number  of  years,  and  three  convicts,  John  Jenkins,  Thomas 
Elder,  and  Amada  Cardinez  were  secured  within  its  walls  until  their  execution  by  the  sheriff.  The 
jail  stood  in  the  street,  and  was  therefore  taken  away  when  the  present  brick  structure  was 
erected.  This  stands  in  the  public  sijuare,  just  in  the  rear  of  the  court-house,  and  was  built  in  1863 
by  Mowbry  &  Clark,  under  contract  with  the  county,  for  $7,035. 

The  first  conflagration  of  any  importance  in  Quiney  occurred  February  28,  1861,  when  a  large 
])ortion  of  the  town,  including  the  principal  hotel  and  a  majority  of  the  business  houses,  was  de- 
stroyed. The  chief  losses  were :  American  Hotel,  by  Mrs.  Mastin ;  the  mercantile  establishments 
of  M.  S.  Archeim  &  Co.,  E.  Truett,  Jerry  Ford,  Mr.  Newton,  Moore  &  Picrson,  Fayette  Burr ;  the 
saloons  of  E.  H.  Pierce  and  Bass  &  Co. ;  the  Quiney  House,  unoccupied  ;  and  a  number  of  other 
buildings.  This  was  the  most  destructive  fire  that  has  ever  visited  the  town.  At  that  time  the 
citizens  had  no  means  of  protectinn  from  this  devastating  element,  and  were  able  to  impose  but 
little  resistance  to  its  ravages.  After  the  fire,  Houck  &  Pierce  built  a  fine,  large  saloon  opposite 
the  site  of  the  old  one.  This  was  sold  in  June,  1872,  to  the  Town  Hall  Association  for  a  town  hall, 
for  $1,500.  In  the  year  1860  Coburu  Brothers  built  a  fine  hotel  at  a  cost  of  $11,000,  which  was 
destroyed  by  fire  April  14,  1862.  They  immediately  erected  a  new  one  at  an  expense  of  $16,000, 
which  met  the  same  fate  as  the  other,  in  February,  1865. 

A  school  was  taught  in  1857  in  the  pioneer  school-house  by  Mr.  S.  A.  Ballou,  afterwards 
a  member  of  the  legislature  from  this  county.  Dr.  J.  N.  Hartzell  was  the  first  superintendent 
of  schools,  and  for  the  year  ending  October  81,  1855,  he  reported  but  two  school  districts  in  the 
county,  Elizabethtown  and  Mineral.  There  were  but  ninety-three  children,  of  whom  seventy-five 
were  in  the  Elizabethtown  district.  The  only  school  at  that  time  was  kept  in  the  latter  place,  by 
W.  K.  Logan,  with  an  attendance  of  but  twenty-nine  scholars.  In  1857  a  school  was  opened  in 
Quiney,  in  a  little  building  near  the  site  of  Judge  Goodwin's  oflice.  When  the  Masons  built  their 
hall,  the  ladies  raised  money  by  means  of  fairs,  dances,  etc.,  and  fitted  up  the  lower  story  for  a 
school-room.  In  1872,  a  building  having  been  purchased  from  J.  H.  Houck  by  the  Town  Hall 
Association,  a  high-school  was  carried  on  at  that  place.  In  1876  steps  were  taken  to  give  Quiney 
more  adequate  educational  facilities.  W.  W.  Kellogg,  John  C.  Chapman,  and  J.  R.  Wyatt  com- 
prised the  board  of  trustees,  and  Mr.  Kellogg,  the  chairman,  drew  up  a  liill  authorizing  the  district 
to  issue  bonds  to  the  amount  of  -^^4,000  for  the  erection  of  a  fine,  two-story  brick  building.  The 
bill  passed  the  legj,slature,  and  when  the  proposition  was  submitted  to  the  people,  only  seven  votes 
were  cast  in  the  negative.  The  contract  was  let  to  G.  W.  Meylert  for  |;3,600 ;  the  building  was 
completed  in  due  time,  well  supplied  with  furniture  and  the  proper  apparatus,  and  Quiney  has  now 
a  flourishing  graded  school. 

At  a  meeting  held  June  6,  1872,  John  D.  Goodwin,  I.  B.  Shreve,  and  John  C.  Chapman  were 
elected  trustees  of  the  Quiney  Town  Hall  Association,  an  organization  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
and  maintaining  a  hall  for  the  use  of  the  public.  The  by-laws  provided  that  each  person  who  paid 
$2.50  was  allowed  one  vote  at  all  meetings.  Subscriptions  were  received  amounting  to  §710.25. 
The  fine  building  that  h;id  been  built  by  Pierce  &  Houck  ten  years  before  for  a  saloon  was  pur- 
chased of  J.  II.  Houck  for  ■*;l,50ii,  and  fitted  up  for  the  purpose.  A  school  was  maintained  in  the 
hall  until  the  erection  of  the  new  school-house.  In  1876  J.  M.  Chajiman  and  A.  H.  Ferguson 
succeeded  J.  C.  Chapman  and  J.  D.  Goodwin  as  trustees ;  and  in  1877  J.  C.  Coburn  succeeded 
Shreve.     J.  "W.  Thompson,  J.  H.  Whitlock,  and  W.  T.  Byers  were  chosen  trustees  in  1878,  and 
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subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  ?431.25  were  made  to  ajiply  on  the  debt  still  restins»  upon  the 
association.  The  hall  is  used  for  public  gatherings  of  all  kinds,  and  is  of  vast  convenience  to  the 
people. 

Until  December  19,  1878,  Quincy  had  no  protection  from  fire  whatever.  At  that  time  Quincy 
Hose  Co.  No.  1  was  organized,  with  W.  W.  Kellogg,  foreman;  A.  Hall,  assistant:  J.  il.  Chapman, 
treasurer ;  B.  B.  Hughes,  secretary.  Liberal  subscriptions  were  made  by  the  citizens,  many  of 
whom  also  sustained  the  movement  by  becoming  members  of  the  organization.  A  hose-cart  was 
purchased  for  $80,  and  a  small  building  erected  for  its  accommodation  for  *59.  The  com])any  also 
purchased  500  feet  of  hose  for  S550.  The  first  call  u]ion  the  services  of  the  new  company  was 
ni.ade  but  a  few  days  after  its  complete  organization,  when,  by  promptly  extinguishing  a  fire  that 
had  burned  the  roof  of  Hall  &  Howard's  saloon,  they  probably  saved  the  town  from  a  great  disaster. 
In  July,  1879,  W.  E.  Ward  became  as.sistant  foreman,  and  Edward  Gurner  treasurer;  $150  were 
appropriated  to  the  company  that  year  by  the  board  of  supervisors.  In  January,  1880,  W.  E. 
Ward  was  chosen  foreman,  and  A.  Hall  assistant :  in  July,  A.  Hall  foreman,  and  W.  H.  Moore 
assistant;  in  January,  1881,  W.  E.  Ward  foreman,  and  P.  L.  Hallsted  assistant;  in  July,  P.  L. 
Hallsted  foreman,  and  M.  S.  Light  assistant.  A  bell  was  purchased  in  July,  1881,  for  $120.  The 
by-laws  are  subscribed  by  the  following  gentlemen  :  W.  W.  Kellogg,  A.  Hall,  W.  E.  Ward,  William 
Goodwin,  G.  B.  Sumner,  J.  M.  Chapman,  A.  H.  Haj.good,  C.  J.  Lee,  W.  H.  Moore,  U.  W.  Gill,  A. 
W.  Wilson,  George  Wilson,  Edward  Gurner,  C.  W.  Blakcslcy,  W.  J.  Variel,  W.  T.  Bell,  M.  S. 
Light,  Daniel  Gate,  E.  Huskinson,  B.  B.  Hughes,  T.  C'.  Lee,  J.  W.  Larison,  H.  Esburn,  William 
Edwards,  Henry  Maurer.  J.  W.  Brown,  R.  L.  Bell,  J.  E.  Smith,  Arthur  W.  Keddie,  R.  H  F.  Variel, 
Fentou  P.  Whiting,  W.  H.  Lake,  W.  J.  Bell,  G.  C.  Owens,  P.  L.  Hallsted. 

The  neat  little  church  erected*  five  years  ago,  and  managed  and  controlled  by  the  Mithodist 
Episcojial  denomination,  was  built  by  the  subscription  of  members  of  various  denominations,  as 
well  as  gentlemen  who  give  their  adherence  to  the  tenets  of  no  creed  whatever.  The  express 
understanding  when  tliese  sums  were  donated  was  that  the  church  would  be  open  to  the  use  of  all 
denominations,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  following  copy  of  the  original  subscription  list : 

"  (1)  It  is  mutually  agreed  that  the  friends  of  religious  culture  in  Quincy  and  the  American 
valley  undertake  to  raise,  in  labor,  money,  and  materials,  the  sum  of  $2,000,  for  the  purpose  of  erect- 
ing a  church  edifice  at  Quincy,  to  be  known  and  styled  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  to  be 
under  the  especial  care  and  keeping  of  the  Methodists;  but  to  be  always  liberal  toward  other 
branches  of  the  Christian  church,  never  to  lie  exclusive  in  the  dispensation  of  its  privileges,  but  to 
oi)en  its  portals  and  extend  its  favors  to  others  of  the  Christian  brotherhoo(^who  may  'use  and 
not  abuse.' 

"  (2)  The  plan  for  raising  the  amount  jirojiosed  is  by  contril)ution  ;  and  every  member  of  any 
branch  of  the  Christian  church,  living  in  this  community,  and  every  lover  of  peace,  order,  anl  good- 
will among  men,  is  hereby  requested  to  lend  his  influence  and  his  efforts,  and  contribute  of  his 
means  what  he  can,  to  the  consummation  of  an  enter]>rise  so  essential  to  the  well-being  of  our  coni- 
niunity;  and  are  hereby  constituted  agents,  and  authorized  to  solicit  pledges  and  donations  of  any 
amount  and  from  all  persons. 

"It  is  desirable  that  all  small  sums  should  be  collectable  at  such  time  as  may  be  agreed  upon, 
and  forwarded  to  the  finance  and  building  conmiittee.  All  jtledges  of  more  than  $10  should  have 
some  part  paid  down  when  the  work  on  the  building  is  ready  to  commence,  and  the  rest  in  equal 
installments,  as  the  work  progresses.  So  that  none  will  be  pushed  in  the  payment  of  their  pledges, 
and  yet  all  will  be  paid  by  tlu'  time  the  work  is  completed. 
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"  (3)     The  style  and  dimensions  of  tho  building  are  to  be  as  follo\vs  :    (Tliis  was  left  blank.) 

"  It  is  hoped  that  all  friends  to  the  undertaking  will  make  a  strenuous  effort  at  once  to  complete 
the  proposition,  which  is  to  raise  82,000. 

"Agreement. — For  the  above-named  object,  we,  the  undersigned,  agree  to  give,  in  money, 
materials,  or  labor,  the  amounts  set  opposite  our  names:  A.  J.  Welden,  |!l50;  J.  C.  Gentry,  $100; 
D.  R.  Finlayson,  *100;  Thos.  Haycock,  *100;  F.  B.  Whiting,  150;  Lee  it  Rogers,  $50;  Clark  & 
Brooks,  $25;  J.  P.  Knisely,  $12;  J.  C.  Chapman,  $10;  R.  H.  F.  Variel,  $10;  W.  T.  Byers,  $20;  J. 
H.  Houck,  $10;  J.  D.  Goodwin,  $r)0;  J.  L.  Betterton,  $60;  Alex.  Thompson,  $50;  J.  F.  Ilartwell, 
$50;  F.  Gansner,  $50;  Samuel  Lee,  $60;  A.  W.  Drew,  $60;  G.  W.  Meylert,  S50;  Wm.  Schlatter, 
$10;  J,  R.  Wyatt,  $25;  A.  Cohn  &  Bro.,  $10;  D.  R.  Gate,  $50;  E.  T.  Hogan,  $20;  P.  L.  Hallsted, 
$10;  L  C.  Boring,  $20;  C.  C.  Boyle,  $10;  L.  F.  Gate,  $25;  R.  M.  Harris,  $5;  J.  C.  Coburn,  $16; 
J.  E.  Edwards,  $24;  B.  W.  (lark,  $18." 

As  the  above  subscriptions  failed  of  reaching  the  desired  amount,  the  more  liberal  of  the  sub- 
scribers were  called  upon  for  additional  contributions,  which  they  cheerfully  gave. 

Quiney  is  now  a  thriving  mountain  town,  surrounded  by  good  farms,  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
minei'al  region  that  is  i-apidly  being  developed.  A  narrow-gauge  railroad  will  soon  connect  it  with 
Reno,  and  in  every  way  its  future  looks  bright  and  auspicious.  The  business  of  the  town  comprises 
two  hotels,  the  Plumas  House  and  the  Quiney  House,  seven  stores,  two  livery  stables,  five  saloons, 
meat  market,  wagon  shop,  several  blacksmiths,  shoemaker,  barber,  jeweler.  There  are  also  a  church, 
school-house,  court-house  and  jail,  post-office  with  J.  H.  Whitlook  postmaster,  W.  F.  &  Co.  express 
office  with  J.  R.  Wyatt  agent,  who  also  does  a  banking  business,  telegraph  office,  I.  O.  O.  F.  hall, 
Masonic  hall,  town  hall,  and  one  weekly  newspaper.  The  Plumas  National  is  ably  conducted  by  its 
publisher,  William  E.  Ward,  son  of  Hon.  William  T.  Ward,  the  first  county  judge  of  Plumas.  The 
Plumas  House  is  a  splendid  hotel,  far  above  the  average,  and  cost  $30,000.  It  is  well  furnished, 
contains  a  large  dance  hall,  and  is  ably  managed  by  W.  T.  Byers  and  E.  Huskinson.  The  proprie- 
tor is  James  E.  Edwards,  and  to  the  care  and  supervision  of  his  wife  are  largely  due  the  neatness 
and  comfort  of  the  house.  From  this  house  stages  run  to  Indian  valley  and  Susanville,  to  Oroville, 
to  La  Porte,  and  to  Sierra  valley  and  Reno. 

The  Young  Men's  Reading  Club  is  an  association  of  the  young  men  of  Quiney.  They  have 
fitted  up  a  nice  hall  on  Main  street,  in  which  is  a  good  library,  jind  where  they  give  occasional 
literary  entertainment  to  their  friends.  The  club  is  doing  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  receives  the 
substantial  encouragement  of  the  citizens. 

Plumas  Lodge  No.  60,  F.  &  A.  M. — This  was  the  first  lodge  of  the  Masonic  order  in  Plumas 
county.  On  the  first  of  May,  1S54,  the  Masons  of  American  and  Indian  valleys  met  at  the  Amer- 
ican hotel,  then  kejit  by  H.  J.  Bradley,  and  drew  up  a  petition  to  the  grand  lodge  for  a  dispensa- 
tion, signed  by  H.  J.  Bradley,  John  Harbison,  John  S.  Root,  John  M.  Bass,  Abram  Hargrave,  Gil- 
bert Hudson,  John  M.  Abbott,  Robert  I.  Barnett,  John  E.  Smaw,  Asa  C.  Bryan,  Stephen  D.  Bass, 
John  S.  Ross,  M.  H.  Farley,  William  Hall,  James  F.  Ray,  S.  H.  Mather,  Jobe  T.  Taylor,  and  D.  J. 
Glo3'd.  By  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Bradley,  a  room  in  the  second  story  of  the  hotel  was  used  by  the 
lodge  for  its  place  of  meeting.  A  dispensation  was  granted,  and  the  following  officers  choseu :  H. 
J.  Bradley,  W.  M.;  John  S.  Root,  S.  W.;  G.  W.  Cowper,  J.  W.;  John  Harbison,  S.;  R.  I.  Bar- 
nett,  T.;  Abram  Hargrave,  S.  D.;  Warner  H.  Meeker,  J.  D.;  S.  H.  Mather,  Tyler.  The  first 
regular  meeting  was  held  at  the  hotel  July  22,  1854.  A  public  installation  then  took  place  in  the 
old  court-house  in  the  rear  of  the  hotel.  In  1855  the  lodge  built  their  hall,  the  money  being  raised 
by  subscription,  and  by  the  active  assistance  of  the  ladies  of  Quiney;  and  for  their  zeal  in  the  cause, 
30 
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the  ladies  «ere  permitted  the  use  of  the  lower  story  for  a  school-room,  a  privilege  that  was  con- 
tinued for  more  than  twenty  years.  The  lodge  has  been  presided  over  by  H.  J.  Bradley,  John  S. 
Root,  John  E.  Buckbec,  L.  C.  Charles,  J.  D.  Goodwin,  T.  F.  Herscy,  R.  H.  F.  Variel,  and  Arthur 
W.  Kc'ddie.     Stated  convocations  arc  held  (in  the  Saturday  of  or  next  succeeding  the  full  moon. 

Altueas  Chaptee  No.  34,  E.  A.  M. — This  chapter  was  organized  in  La  Porte,  July  8,  1864,. 
with  the  following  charter  members :  Creed  Haymond,  H.  P. ;  J.  West  Judkins,  K. ;  Charles  W. 
Hendel,  S. ;  A.  H.  Crew,  T. ;  Fred  Howard,  Secretary ;  Francis  Descombes,  Gidney  Underbill, 
John  Corbett,  and  Henry  V.  Kiraberlin.  Of  late  years  the  membership  decreased  so  materially 
that  the  chapter  was  removed  to  Quincy  August  6,  1881.  In  December,  1881,  the  membership 
was  foity-five,  and  the  officers  were:  J.  H.  Variel,  H.  P.;  James  Denijister,  K. ;  Julian  Jacquel,  S. ; 
J.  E.  Edwards,  T. ;  J.  A.  Ketchum,  Secretary.  Regular  meeting  Friday  on  or  after  the  full  moon. 
In  former  years,  Quincy  Chapter  No.  32  existed  hero,  but  surrendered  its  charter. 

Plumas  Lodge  No.  88,  I.  O.  O.  F. — Samuel  Parker,  P.  G.  M.,  instituted  this  lodge  at  Rich 
bar,  on  the  east  branch  of  Feather  river,  July  23,  1859,  installing  the  following  officers :  Abram 
Bolyer,  N.  G. :  D.  Pas.hen,  V.  G. ;  Charles  Beldcn,  S.;  Benjamin  F.  SheldoD,  T.  The  lodge 
flourished  for  a  time ;  but  the  decline  of  mining  on  the  river  so  reduced  its  membership  that  the 
charter  was  surrendered,  the  last  meeting  being  held  August  23,  1863.  The  lodge  met  in  the  hall  of 
Sincerity  Lodge,  F.  &  A.  M.  In  18G7  Mr.  F.  B.  Whiting  prepared  and  circulated  a  petition  for 
the  restoration  of  the  charter,  and  location  of  the  lo.lge  at  Quincy,  which  was  signed  by  H.  W. 
Kellogg,  Richard  Thompson,  Richard  Irwin,  Asa  D.  Hallsted,  John  P.  Richards,  Daniel  B  'rtirner, 
and  Abram  Bolyer.  The  following  gentlemen  were  installed  as  officers  by  Charles  N.  Fox,  M.  W. 
G.  M.,  June  21,  1867:  Levin  C.  Charles,  N.  G. ;  John  S.  Root,  V.  G.;  Asa  O.  Davis,  S.;  William 
Kinsey,  T.  The  lodge  occupied  the  'Masonic  hall  until  the  completion  of  their  fine  brick  hall, 
wliich  cost  $4,500,  and  was  dedicated  December  58,  1876.  The  membership  in  December,  1881, 
was  sixty-eight,  and  the  officers  were:  D.  W.  Jenks,  N.  G. ;  Joseph  Braden,  V.  G. ;  F.  P.  Whiting, 
S. ;  William  Kinsey,  T. 

Quincy  Lodge  No.  129,  A.  O.  U.  W.— H.  G.  Oliver,  D.  G.  M.  W.,  institute.l  this  lodge 
September  10,  1879.  The  charter  members  were:  N.  11.  Hapgood,  M.  W. ;  J.  D.  Goodwin,  F. ; 
R.  L.  Gill,  O. ;  B.  B.  Hughes,  J.  W.  Larison,  W.  A.  Cheney,  J.  H.  Houck,  H.  N.  Brown,  J.  P. 
Richards,  R.  H.  F.  Variel,  Joseph  Braden,  George  Wilson,  N.  G.  Luke,  and  W.  H.  Moore.  The 
present  membershi]i  is  thirty-five,  and  the  officers  (December,  1881)  are:  A.  W.  Keddie,  M.  W.; 
T.  L.  Haggard,  F. ;  William  15.  Sha.v,  O.  Meetings  are  held  the  first  and  fourth  Wednesdays  of 
each  month  in  I.  O.  O.  F.  hall. 

Plumas  Rangees. — This  was  an  independent  military  company,  organized  in  Quincy  in 
December,  1855.  E.  T.  Hogan  received  a  commission  from  the  governor  as  captain.  The  history 
of  the  organization  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows:  In  November  there  came  to  Elizabethtown  an 
Indian  from  the  vicinity  of  Goodyear's  bar.  Sierra  county,  to  whom  Judge  Hogan  had  formerly 
showed  a  kindness,  and  gave  a  warning  of  impen<ling  danger.  He  said  that  the  Pit  River  Indians 
had  at  a  recent  council  decided  to  begin  a  war  for  the  expulsion  of  the  whites.  Judge  Hogan 
immediately  called  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  to  consider  the  situation,  and  also  disseminated  the 
news  throughout  the  mining  camps,  so  that  the  people  might  be  on  their  guard.  At  the  meeting 
it  was  decided  to  form  a  military  company  for  the  protection  of  the  people,  and  the  judge  was 
chosen  to  command.  Eighty-two  men  signed  the  roll,  were  supplied  with  muskets  by  the  state, 
and  prepared  for  war.  The  expected  outbreak  did  not  occur,  and  the  company  confined  itself  to 
parades  and  drills  until  two  years  later,  when  they  went  to  Honey  Lake  valley  to  aid  the  settlers 
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there  in  their  trouble  with  tlie  Indians.  There  they  were  not  called  upon  for  bloody  deeds;  and 
after  a  brief  campaign,  they  returned  without  any  scalps.  Judge  Hogfwi  resigned  his  commission  in 
the  spring  of  1858,  having  been  chosen  county  judge,  and  Robert  I.  Barnett  succeeded  him.  Again, 
in  1850,  was  the  company  called  upon  to  go  to  Honey  Lake  for  the  protection  of  the  settlers  during 
the  progress  of  the  Potatoe  War.  Hostilities  had  ceased  when  they  arrived,  and  the  warriors 
returned  to  their  homes.  Captain  Barnett  was  succeeded  in  the  command  by  Noble  C.  Cunning- 
ham, who  held  the  position  until  the  company  disbanded,  in  1860. 

Bloompield  Lodge  No.  227,  I.  O.  G.  T. — This  lodge  of  Good  Templars  was  organized  June 
15,  1866,  with  nineteen  charter  members.  Meetings  were  held  until  September  10,  1868,  when 
they  were  discontinued.  It  was  reorganized  September  15,  1870,  with  twenty  charter  members, 
by  Miss  Emory,  D.  G.  W.  C.  T.  Tlie  officers  were :  R.  N.  Smith,  W.  C.  T. ;  Sarah  Ricliards,  W. 
V.  T.;  J.  C.  Coburn,  W.  S. ;  J.  C.  Gentry,  W.  T.  The  officers  in  December,  1881,  were:  L. 
Ewing,  W.  C.  T.;  Alice  McDonald,  W.  V.  T.;  H.ittie  E.  Kingsbury,  W.  S. ;  R.  H.  Whiting,  W. 
F.  S. ;  Abbie  Huskinson,  W.  T. ;  Mrs.  Alice  Haiigood,  P.  \V.  C.  T. 

BioGRApniCAL. — The  biographies  of  many  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Plumas  township  appear 
in  the  Political  Sistori/  and  the  Bench  and  Bar. 

John  F.  Hartwell. — He  was  born  at  Strong,  Franklin  county,  Maine,  May  19,  1820.  He  was 
the  son  of  Ephraim  and  Mary  Hartwell,  who  died  when  our  subject  was  quite  young.  He  grew  to 
manhood  in  his  native  state,  and  emigrated  in  1856  to  California,  in  company  with  Mr.  Brett  and 
wife,  and  the  latter's  sister.  He  was  married  August  9,  1857,  to  Elizabeth  H.  Norton  of  North 
Livermore,  Maine,  daughter  of  Zebulon  and  Mary  Norton,  who  still  survives  him.  A  family  of 
four  is  the  result  of  their  union  :  Louis  B.,  was  born  August  23,  1858  ;  William  H.,  March  4,  1863; 
Nellie  M,  July  27,  1871;  J.  Frank,  August  21,  1875.  Mr.  Hartwell  died  in  June,  1880,  mourned 
by  many  friends.  The  ranch  consi>ts  of  250  acres  of  meadow  and  timber  land.  For  many  years  he 
had  been  interested  in  lumbering  and  milling.  The  saw-mill  in  American  valley  cuts  about  half  a 
million  feet  annually,  and  is  conducted  by  his  sons.  The  mill  has  an  overshot  wheel  supplied  by  a 
flume,  and  was  erected  by  Judkins  &  Gate.  A  view  of  the  Hartwell  property  may  be  seen  on 
another  page  of  this  work. 

Allex  J.  Welden. — -He  was  the  sixth  of  a  family  of  thirteen,  the  parents  being  Jacob 
and  Pelly  (Murphy)  Welden,  and  is  a  native  of  Sandy  Creek,  Osv\-ego  county,  New  York.  His 
boyhood  days  were  sjjent  on  the  farm  and  attending  school.  His  first  venture  was  to  purchase  a 
faim  in  Oswego  county,  running  in  debt  for  it  all.  In  1850  he  sold  it,  followed  the  gold  excitement 
to  California,  and  iiegan  mining  on  American  river.  Soon  he  went  to  Dowuieville,  and  finally  to 
Poorman's  creek,  in  Plumas  county.  In  1851  he  purchased  the  Illinois  ranch  from  Goodrich  and 
others,  and  in  the  fall  went  back  to  New  York  for  his  family,  i-eturning  to  his  ranch  in  1852.  Tiiis 
he  sold  the  following  year,  and  in  1855  purchased  his  present  residence,  a  view  of  which  may  be 
seen  in  this  work.  It  now  consists  of  300  acres  of  good  farming  land.  There  were  four  other  fam- 
ilies in  the  valley  when  the  Weldens  came,  and  three  houses  at  Quincy.  The  only  two  wliite 
women  besides  Mrs.  Welden  were  Mrs.  Judkins  and  Mrs.  Bradley.  Mails  were  costly,  each  letter 
requiring  a  dollar  and  a  half  for  transportation;  and  other  things  were  in  proportion.  Mr.  Welden 
was  married  July  8,  1840,  to  Lucina  Morey,  daughter  of  Isaac  and  Sibyl  Morey  of  Oswego  county. 
New  York.  Tliere  are  four  children:  John  A.,  born  July  8,  1850,  now  married  and  living  near 
Reno;  Lillian  L.,  born  March  26,  1855;  Carrie  E.,  born  May  30,  1865;  Clarence  G.,  born  June  18, 
1869.  Lillian  was  married  July  20,  1881,  to  Elbridge  K.  Grove,  who  was  born  in  Plymouth,  Ohio, 
February  6,  1849,  and  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Philetus  Grove,  the  first  minister  in  Americ;m  valley, 
whose  death  occurred  at  Woodland,  Yolo  county,  December  28,  1869. 
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William  Mansov. — This  gentleman  is  the  son  of  John  and  Margaret  Manson  of  Ayershire, 
Scotland,  and  was  born  in  Canada  West,  December  28,  1840.  He  followed  the  machinist's  trade 
until  1865,  when  on  the  fourth  of  May  he  started  for  California,  coming  via  the  Isthmus.  He  was 
first  employed  as  engineer  in  a  mine  in  Grass  valley,  and  from  there  went  to  Downieville,  where  he 
opened  a  foundry,  and  operated  it  for  nearly  eleven  years.  At  the  same  time  he  was  considerably 
interested  in  tlie  mines,  and  was  one  of  the  locators  of  the  Bald  Mountain  extension.  In  1877  he 
went  to  Greenville  and  ojiened  a  foundry,  soon  disposing  of  his  Downieville  property.  He  has 
suffered  a  good  deal  from  fires,  having  been  burned  out  three  times.  In  June,  1881,  he  sold  his 
foundry  and  turned  his  attention  to  mining  at  Elizabethtown.  Mr.  Manson  was  married  in  San 
Francisco,  December  1,  1874,  to  Miss  Jessie  E.  Pidwell  of  St.  Johns,  New  Brunswick.  They  have 
two  children:  John  Herbert,  born  October  23,  1875;  Margaret  Elizabeth,  born  January  21,  1877. 
Mr.  Manson  is  a  member  of  the  Greenville  Lodge  of  United  Workmen,  and  also  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  state. 

James  H.  Larison. — He  was  born  in  Butler  county,  Ohio,  February  23,  1828.  He  is  the  son 
of  James  A.  and  Elizabeth  (Olendorff)  Larison.  He  worked  on  a  farm  until  sixteen  years  of  age, 
and  then  learned  the  coopering  trade.  He  crossed  the  plains  to  California  in  1850,  and  began 
mining  in  Placer  county.  In  1852  he  returned  to  Ohio  for  his  family,  and  brought  them  out  with 
him  the  following  year.  Upon  his  arrival  he  settled  in  Plumas  county,  where  he  has  followed  min- 
ing continuously  for  si.vteen  years.  He  is  now  living  on  his  ranch.  Mr.  Larison  was  married  July 
17,  1819.  to  Miss  Anninta  Reed,  by  whom  he  has  had  five  children:  James  W.  was  born  April  17, 
1850;  Ella,  August  25,  1855;  Charles,  August  23,  1858;  William,  April  7,  1865;  Kittie,  January 
25,  1870.     A  view  of  his  residence  may  be  seen  on  another  page. 

Thomas  F.  Hersey. — This  gentleman  was  born  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  May  29,  1821.  He 
followed  the  sea  from  the  lime  ho  was  fifteen  years  of  age  until  he  came  to  this  state,  leaving  home 
about  the  first  of  December,  1854,  and  arriving  at  San  Francisco  on  the  seventeenth  of  April,  1855, 
as  first  officer  of  the  clipper  ship  Flying  Arrow.  He  came  to  Plumas  county  in  May,  1855,  and 
made  his  home  here  until  his  death — for  many  years  being  engaged  in  mining.  He  was  appointed 
justice  of  the  peace  for  Plumas  township  in  1867,  and  in  1873  ran  for  county  judge,  being  beaten 
by  a  small  majoi'ity.  He  was  appointed  postmaster  at  Quincy  in  1873,  and  filled  that  position  at 
the  time  of  his  decease,  which  occurred  October  13,  1878.  He  was  an  honored  member  of  the 
Masonic  fraternity,  and  was  buried  by  the  lodge  at  Quincy,  with  all  of  the  beautiful  rites  and  cere- 
monies used  by  that  organization.  The  procession  which  followed  his  remains  to  the  grave  was 
one  of  the  longest  ever  seen  in  the  place. 

LaFayett  Cate,  M.  D. — This  gentleman  is  the  pioneer  physician  of  the  county.  He  is  a 
native  of  New  Hampshire,  and  graduated  at  the  Vermont  Medical  College.  He  came  to  Plumas 
in  1854,  settled  at  Eliz.abethtown,  and  engaged  in  the  practiee  of  his  profession.  He  lias  devoted 
much  of  his  attention  to  mining  enterprises,  as  well  as  to  his  ]irofession.  He  has  always  enjoyed  a 
full  share  of  practice,  and  still  resides  in  Quincy.  Upon  the  resignation  of  County  Treasurer 
Chapman,  in  December,  1878,  Dr.  Cate  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy,  and  served  in  that  office 
until  March,  1880,  when  he  retired  from  public  life,  and  is  quietly  pursuing  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession in  Quincy. 

Colonel  Calvin  W.  Rockwell — The  colonel  is  a  native  of  the  state  of  New  York.  lie 
came  to  this  state  in  1852,  and  embarked  in  mining  at  Galena  Hill,  Yuba  county.  He  first  honored 
Plumas  with  his  presence  in  1 856.  He  is  the  Colonel  Sellers  of  the  day,  and  his  wise  counsels  are 
often  invoked  by  the  mining  fraternity.     For  several  years  he  was  the  acting  road  manager  of 
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Whiting  &  Co.'s  express,  engineering  the  dog-team  during  the  winter  months,  and  became  famous 
for  his  celerity  of  transits  over  the  snow  belt.  He  never  yields  the  palm  for  a  good  story  of  the 
days  of  yore.  He  is  the  proprietor  of  Rockwell  Park,  near  Quincy,  and  all  who  patronize  his 
stables  on  that  turf  testify  to  his  gentlemanly  deportment.  He  is  considered  high  authority  in 
racing  annals,  and  his  famous  trotter,  Blue  Euin,  has  long  been  the  admiration  of  the  turf  men. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  town  of  Camptonville,  in  Yuba  county. 

Donald  RoBEKTsoy  Finlayson. — He  was  the  seventh  son  of  John  and  Amelia  Finlayson. 
His  father  was  a  native  of  Scotland ;  his  mother  of  Nova  Scotia,  where  Donald  was  born,  in  the 
town  of  Merigomish.  When  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  Donald  began  to  work  at  milling, 
which  occupation  lie  followed  for  many  years.  In  1856  he  crossed  the  Isthmus  to  California,  arriv- 
ing in  San  Francisco  on  the  first  of  June,  and  went  to  the  mines  at  Camptonville;  thence  he 
moved  to  Alder  creek,  Sacramento  county.  From  here  he  went  to  Spanish  Ranch,  where  he  mined 
till  1865.  In  1866  he  purchased  the  place  he  now  lives  on.  He  was  married  February  26,  1872,  to 
Mrs.  Jane  Eichards  of  Plumas  county.  Her  maiden  name  was  Murrish.  She  was  born  January 
19,  1831,  and  emigrated  to  the  United  States  from  Cornwall,  England,  settling  with  her  married 
sisters  at  Mineral  Point,  Wisconsin.  She  was  married  to  William  Richards,  an  Englishman, 
August  19,  1848.  They  came  to  California  in  1855,  when  Mr.  Richards  received  injuries  in  the 
mines  that  caused  his  death  after  six  years'  illness.  To  them  were  born  six  children  :  Martin,  born 
in  Wisconsin,  June  22,1849;  Sarah  Ann,  born  in  Wisconsin,  October  18,1850;  Francis  V.,  Oc- 
tober 14,  1856;  Mary  Evaline,  December  23,  1858;  William  M.,  July  22,  1861;  Clara  Emma, 
January  10,  1864.  The  last  four  children  are  natives  of  California.  Mrs  Finlayson  has 
born  to  her  present  husband  three  children,  two  of  whom  are  living:  John  E.,  bom  March  26, 
1873;  Donald  R.,  born  March  22,  1875;  Nellie,  born  December  4,  1878,  and  died  when  fifteen 
months  old.  Mr.  Finlayson  is  a  member  of  Plumas  Lodge  No.  88,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  at  Quincy.  A  view 
of  his  residence  and  its  surroundings  may  be  seen  on  another  page. 

William  F.  Johnson. — ^Mr.  Johnson  is  a  native  of  Elbing,  Prussia,  where  he  was  born  October 
3,  1830.  In  1853  he  came  to  America,  and  in  1854  to  California,  via  Cape  Horn.  In  August  of 
that  year  he  went  to  Goodyear's  bar,  but  after  a  short  time  returned  to  Marysville,  where  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  John  McGee,  with  whonihe  traveled  to  Plumas  county,  and  engaged  in  mining 
on  Coyote  hill,  near  Spanish  Ranch.  From  here  he  went  to  Jamison  creek,  where  he  spent  fourteen 
months,  made  some  money,  and  in  a  short  time  became  one-third  o^vntr  of  the  Mammoth  ledge. 
It  proved  an  unsatisfactory  investment,  and  he  sold  out  and  went  to  Mexico.  He  soon  returned, 
however,  and  after  engaging  in  mining  at  Butte  bar,  and  being  proprietor  of  the  mill  in  the  Ar- 
gentine district  for  a  time,  he  concluded  to  settle  down,  which  he  did  by  purchasing  the  home 
where  he  now  resides,  at  the  head  of  American  valley.  He  was  married  May  29,  1870,  to  Maria 
Fisher  of  Somersetshire,  England,  where  she  was  born  November  13,  1846.  Four  children  are  the 
result  of  this  marriage,  with  dates  of  birth  as  follows:  Harry  T.  Godfried,  April  29,  1871  ;  William 
Francis,  November  4,  1872  ;   Carrie  Sarah,  February  9,  1874;   Isadore  R.,  July  18,  1878. 

Florin  Gansner. — The  proprietor  of  the  large  saw-mill  at  Quincy  was  born  in  the  town  of 
Seeves,  Switzerland,  May  28,  1829.  His  parents  were  Christian  and  Anna  Gansner.  In  1846  he 
came  to  the  United  States,  and  located  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  where  he  learned  the  carpenter's 
trade,  and  worked  at  it  until  1852.  At  that  time  he  crossed  the  plains  to  California,  and  mined 
on  Yuba  river.  He  came  to  Rich  bar,  Plumas  county,  in  the  spring  of  1853.  Having  done  well  at 
mining,  he  went  back  to  St.  Louis  in  1857,  and  was  married  June  22,  1858,  to  Christina  Pchle  of 
that  city.     In  1864  he  returned  to  Plumas  county,  and  contracted  and  built  ferry  landings  for  a 
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time,  when  he  again  went  to  mining  on  Rich  bar.  In  1868  he  removed  to  American  valley,  and 
purchased  his  present  home  and  the  old  mill.  The  new  mill  he  built  in  1878.  It  is  run  by  a 
hydraulic  pressure  of  144  feet  fall,  and  has  two  circular  saws,  sixty  and  fifty  inches  in  diameter. 
A  view  of  the  buildings  ajipears  on  another  page.  Mr.  and  Mrs  Gansner  have  had  seven  chil- 
dren, as  follows:  Benjamin  C,  born  December  "28,  1859;  Henry  F.,  July  13,  1863;  William  C, 
November  25,  1866;  Flora  C,  May  27,  1868;  Frederick  G.,  July  7,  1873;  Anna  L.,  March  2,  1875; 
Christina,  May  21,  1877. 

Lewis  Stakk. — Squire  Stark,  as  he  is  familiarly  called,  is  a  native  of  Tennessee,  where  he  was 
born  in  the  year  1808.  He  came  overland  to  California  with  his  family  in  1852,  and  was  among  the 
first  to  go  through  Beckwourth  j>ass,  being  conducted  by  Jim  Beckwourth  over  his  road.  He  went 
on  to  American  valley.  On  his  journey  thence  he  camped  in  the  ravine  where  Elizabethtown  was 
subsequently  built,  and  some  of  his  boys,  prospecting  there,  discovered  the  first  diggings  of  that 
locality.  Squire  Stark  concluded  to  remain  there,  and  quite  a  village  soon  sprang  uji.  The  town 
was  named  after  one  of  the  squire's  daughters,  \Y.  A.  Blakesley,  of  Quincy.  In  1853  Mr.  Stark 
was  elected  a  justice  of  the  peace  of  Butte  county,  and  again  in  1854,  after  Plumas  was  organize<l. 
He  was  re-elected  in  1856,  '57,  and  '58,  for  Plumas  township.  In  1858  he  removed  to  Honey  Lake 
valley,  and  was  there  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  1860-61.  He  was  nominated  by  the  democrats  for 
county  judge  in  1863,  and  was  defeated  by  Israel  Jones.  He  removed  to  Santa  Barbara  in  1867, 
but  returned  and  settled  in  Quincy  in  the  summer  of  1881. 

JoBN  Clinch. — He  is  of  English  nativity,  and  was  born  June  6,  1832.  His  parents  were  John 
and  Hannah  Clinch.  John  left  his  native  country  in  1853,  and  went  to  Kokembo,  South  America. 
In  the  year  following  he  came  to  California,  and  engaged  in  mining  for  sixteen  years  at  Nelson 
Point,  Onion  valley,  and  other  places.  In  June,  1872,  he  removed  to  American  valley,  and  bought 
the  ranch  he  now  lives  on,  which  consists  of  110  acres.  Mr.  Clincli  was  married  October  13,  1852, 
in  England,  to  Eliza  J.  Oliver,  daughter  of  Henry  and  Eliza  Oliver.  Five  children  have  been  born 
to  them  :  John  H.,  born  in  Englan.l,  June  28,  1853  ;  Eliza  C,  born  at  Sawpit  fl.at,  California,  July 
26,  1869;  Anna,  October  24,  1870;  William  J.,  March  15,  1873;  Jane,  July  2,  1874.  John,  the 
eldest,  died  August  8,  1871.  Mr.  Clinch  is  a  member  of  the  Odd  Fellows  and  United  Workmen 
lodges  at  Quincy. 

B.  B.  Hughes. — This  gentleman  is  a  native  of  Plumas  county,  son  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth 
(Pary)  Hughes,  and  was  born  on  the  east  branch  of  tlie  north  fork  of  Feather  river,  Novemlier  18, 
1857.  He  was  reared  and  educated  in  this  state.  He  was  married  November  29,  1877,  to  Nettie 
M.  Andrus,  daughter  of  William  H.  and  Annie  O.  Andrus,  a  native  of  Minnesota.  On  the  eighth 
of  Decemljer,  1877,  Mr.  Hughes  purchased  of  J.  R.  Wyatt  his  drug-store  at  Quincy,  which  he  has 
since  owned  and  operated  himself.     He  also  does  the  principal  e.vchange  business  of  the  town. 

Charles  Euppeht. — He  was  born  in  GaoUheim,  Bavaria,  September  14,  1829.  He  came  to 
the  United  States  in  1838,  with  his  grandparents,  and  to  California  in  1855,  having  spent  the  inter- 
vening time  in  New  York.  Upon  his  arrival  in  this  state  he  conmienced  mining,  which  he  continued 
for  two  years,  when  he  engaged  in  cooking  until  1861.  Upon  the  first  call  for  army  volunteers,  he 
enlisted  in  the  first  California  regiment,  and  served  three  years  in  Arizona  and  New  Me.\ieo.  In 
1870  he  entered  the  kitchen  department  of  the  Plumas  House,  Quincy,  in  which  he  has  since  been 
engaged.     He  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  blue  lodge  and  chapter,  and  of  the  Odd  Fellows. 
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GOODWIN    TOWNSHIP. 

This  comprises  all  of  the  county  lying  south  of  the  middle  fork  of  Feather  river,  and  west  of 
Quartz  township.  How  the  La  Porte  district  was  secured  from  Sierra  county,  and  erected  into 
Goodwin  township,  afterwards  absorbing  the  old  township  of  Washington,  has  been  related  in  the 
Official  History.  This  is  almost  entirely  a  mining  region,  agriculture  being  carried  on  in  Onion 
valley  and  Little  Grass  valley  to  a  limited  extent  only.  Mining  is  being  carried  on  along  the 
middle  fork  and  its  tributaries,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  La  Porte.  In  the  past  this  was  an  exceed- 
ingly rich  mining  region,  and  swarmed  with  miners,  who  dug  for  the  precious  dust  on  every  stream 
and  gulch. 

The  manner  in  which  this  region  was  invaded  about  the  last  of  May,  1850,  by  the  searchers 
for  the  fabulous  Gold  lake  has  already  been  related  in  the  Early  History,  and  needs  tiot  to  be 
repeated.  Among  the  hundreds  who  rushed  into  these  mountains  in  the  wake  of  the  Stoddard 
party  were  two  men  named  Nelson  and  Batterton.  These  two  discovered  diggings  on  a  stream 
that  was  named  Nelson  creek  in  honor  of  one  of  them.  They  were  soon  joined  by  others  who  had 
been  on  the  same  errand  as  themselves,  and  in  a  few  days  the  creek,  as  well  as  its  tributaries — 
Hopkins  and  Poorman's  creeks — were  soon  crowded  with  the  disappointed  Gold-lakers.  Rich  bar, 
on  the  middle  fork  a  few  miles  below  the  mouth  of  Nelson  creek,  was  discovered  b>it  a  few  days 
later,  and  was  also  crowded  by  the  men  returning  from  the  Gold-lake  expedition. 

The  discovery  on  Eich  bar  was  made  by  Captain  Blackburn  and  B.  F.  Chafee.  From  the 
summit  between  Onion  Valley  creek  and  the  middle  fork,  they  noticed  the  crater  which  overhangs 
the  bar,  and  cherishing  the  popular  notion  of  the  day  that  volcanoes  were  largely  responsible  for 
gold,  they  decided  to  descend  to  the  river  and  prospect.  They  camped  for  the  night  on  the  south 
bank,  and  in  the  morning  crossed  over  to  the  bar,  which  had  impressed  ihera  favoralily  by  its 
api»earance.  They  effected  a  crossing  by  felling  trees  for  a  bridge,  and  spread  their  blankets  upon 
one  of  the  richest  placers  in  California.  The  bar  was  shallow  and  easily  prospected,  their  efforts 
being  quickly  crowned  with  the  highest  success.  Their  provisions  being  very  low,  they  set  out  for 
Stringtown,  in  Butte  county,  from  whence  they  had  come,  to  procure  a  new  supply ;  not,  however, 
until  having  staked  off  claims.  Upon  arriving  at  Stringtown,  they  were  of  course  interrogated  as 
to  the  success  they  had  met  with,  but  preserved  a  silence  on  the  subject  that  only  served  to  con- 
vince their  questioners  that  they  had  found  something.  Upon  their  return  to  the  bar,  they  found 
not  the  peace  of  nature  that  they  had  left  but  a  few  days  before,  for  men  were  swarming  up  and 
down  the  stream,  staking  off  claims,  and  rockers  were  as  plentiful  as  bowlders.  The  Gold-lakers 
had  returned  and  overrun  the  whole  bar.  Tiieir  claims  were  all  right,  and  they  had  reason  to 
congratulate  themselves  upon  their  foresight  in  staking  them  off  before  they  left. 

The  first  workers  on  the  bar  had  taken  up  claims  of  a  generous  size,  and  soon  the  whole  bar 
was  occupied.  The  region  was  full  of  miners,  and  they  came  pouring  down  upon  the  river, 
attracted  by  the  reports  of  a  rich  strike,  until  their  tents  and  camp-fires  presented  the  appearance 
of  a  vast  army.  Those  without  claims  far  exceeded  in  number  the  fortunate  ones.  A  miners' 
meeting  was  called  to  make  laws.  Majority  ruled  in  a  mining  camp  in  those  days,  and  it  was  voted 
to  cut  down  the  size  of  claims  to  forty  feet.  The  claim  owners  were  powerless  to  resist,  but  had 
to  submit  to  the  fiat  of  the  majority.  The  miners  were  then  registered  in  the  order  of  the  date  of 
their  arrival  upon  the  bar,  and  in  that  order  were  allowed  to  select  claims  until  all  were  taken. 
Even  then  there  was  a  great  crowd  of  disappointed  ones.     Many  of  those  went  prospecting ;  while 
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a  few  days  later  the  report  of  ricli  diggings  having  been  found  on  the  east  branch  carried  off  the 
others  with  a  ru>h.  All  the  summer  and  fall  the  claims  were  worked,  and  one  wicg-dam  was  put 
in,  which  developed  extraordinarily  rich  deposits.  When  the  winter  set  in  the  bar  was  almost 
entirely  deserted,  so  great  was  the  fear  of  wintering  in  the  mountains,  and  the  miners  went  down  to 
the  lower  mines  to  await  tlie  opening  of  the  spring  season.  In  the  spring  they  came  back  with  a 
rush,  and  the  scenes  of  the  summer  before  were  repeated :  a  sc^>re  of  men  visiting  the  bar  for  every 
one  who  could  secure  a  vacant  claim.  The  others  went  on  to  the  dozens  of  new  places  that  were 
constantly  being  discovered. 

Eich  l)ar  was  a  bustling  place  for  the  next  few  years.  A  flume  was  built  in  1851  for  carrying 
the  stream  while  the  bed  was  being  worked.  The  lumber  was  supplied  liy  a  saw-mill  at  the  foot  of 
the  bar,  put  up  that  year  and  operated  by  J.  B.  Batchelder.  This  gentleman  liad  the  pleasure  of 
saving  Mr.  Whiting's  life  that  summer  by  pulling  him  out  of  the  river.  He  had  undertaken  to 
cross  the  stream  on  Batchelder's  log  boom,  and  had  fallen  in.  Mr.  Wiiiting  never  alludes  to  the 
incident  without  expressing  his'  gratitude.  Considerable  tluming  was  done  on  the  stream,  and  a 
great  many  wing-dams  were  i)ut  in;  but  in  a  majority  of  cases,  this  class  of  river  raining  was 
unsuccessful.  Hundreds  of  miners  lost  in  this  way  the  money  they  had  previously  made  by  work- 
ing claims  on  the  bars.  Regular  placer  claims  on  the^bars  and  flats  and  in  the  ravines  and  gulches 
were  the  most  remunerative.  They  were  easily  worked,  and  if  found  not  to  be  good  could  be 
abandoned  by  their  owner  without  sacriticing  exjiensive  improvements,  ancl  he  could  go  in  search 
of  a  new  claim.  On  the  other  hand,  wing-dams  and  flumes  were  very  expensive,  and  consumed  a 
great  de.al  of  time.  They  were  generally  carried  on  by  companies,  who,  when  the  season  ended, 
often  found  themselves  poorer  than  when  they  began  ojierations  in  the  spring.  Rich  bar  flourished 
but  a  few  j-ears,  and  then  joined  the  long  list  of  worked-out  mining  camps. 

The  chief  mining  camps  along  the  middle  fork  were:  Minerva  bar,  Butte  bar.  Rich  bar,  Hot- 
tentot bar.  Sailor  bar,  Rocky  bar,  Columbia  flat,  Sunny  bar.  Bray's  bar.  Bo  wen's  bar.  Frenchman's 
bar,  Willow  creek,  Poverty  flat,  Pojilar  bar,  Peoria  bar,  and  Nigger  bar. 

Among  the  workers  on  Nelson  creek  in  the  summer  of  1850  was  the  Wisconsin  company, 
composed  of  Ripley  C.  Kelky,  Andrew  Kelley,  Warner  Meeker,  Abbey,  Toy,  Ivey,  George  Tilly, 
W.  J.  Tilly,  Myers,  John  Warly,  James  Warly,  S.  B.  Hatch,  and  Alex.  Turner.  They  opened  a 
rich  claim  just  above  Meeker  flat  in  June,  and  about  the  same  time  started  a  trading-post  on  the 
flat,  and  placed  W.  J.  Tilly  in  charge.  Their  enter])rises  were  both  successful.  The  company 
worked  out  in  three  weeks  ninety-three  pounds  of  gold.  In  the  fall  the  company  disbanded,  and 
divided  10,000  lbs.  of  flour  and  other  goods  among  themselves.  W.  J.  Tilly  is  now  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  Wellman,  Peck,  &  Co.,  San  Francisco.  Ripley  C.  Kelley  is  mining  on  Poorman's  creek. 
John  W.  Thomi)son  built  a  log  cabin  in  November,  1850,  at  Nelson  Point,  and  opened  a  trading 
post.  In  the  spring  he  put  up  a  good  canvas  store.  In  1851-2-3  there  were  stores  and  boarding- 
houses  at  Henpeck  flat.  Meeker  flat,  Independence  b.ir,  and  at  one  or  two  other  points  on  Nelson, 
Hopkins,  and  Poorman's  creeks.  Nelson  Point  became  quite  a  town,  having  two  stores,  one  hotel, 
two  saloons,  one  boarding-house,  and  a  immber  of  cabins.  It  was  a  very  central  point,  and  a  great 
many  miners  procured  their  supplies  there.  A  post-office  was  established  there  a  number  of  years  after, 
which  is  now  kept  at  the  bridge  crossing  the  river.  When  the  wagon  road  was  built  in  1867,  the  place 
ceased  to  be  a  business  point,  and  the  store  was  discontinued.  Near  the  bridge,  a  mile  and  one- 
half  up  the  river,  a  store  is  still  being  kept.  The  most  ini)iortant  mining  points  along  Nelson  creek 
were:  Graveyard  flat.  Fiddler's  fl.it.  Buckeye  bar,  Henpeck  flat.  Grizzly  flat,  Scotch  flat.  Meeker 
flat,  Independence  bar,  Dixon  creek.  Union  creek,  Poorman's  creek,  and  Hopkins  creek. 
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Mr.  Abrani  Taylor,  now  mining  near  Buck's  Ranch,  says  that  on  the  fifteentli  of  April,  1850, 
having  been  told  by  Indians  of  a  rich  bar  "three  sleeps"  up  the  middle  fork,  he  left  Bingham's  bar 
with  two  companions,  Arnold  and  Fisher,  in  search  of  the  spot.  Folhiwiiiti-  the  divide  between 
the  Yuba  and  Feather  to  Little  Grass  valley,  they  turned  north  and  reached  the  river  at  a  place 
afterwards  knoivn  as  Stag  point.  They  followed  up  the  stream  four  days,  prospecting,  but  found 
nothing.  Their  little  stock  of  provisions  giving  ouf,  they  went  back  to  Little  Grass  valley,  and 
thence  to  Bingham's  bar  by  the  divide  between  the  south  imd  middle  forks.  Arnold  and  Fisher 
were  amply  satisfied;  not  so  Taylor,  for  a  few  days  later  he  started  again  with  four  new  comi)an- 
ious,  following  the  same  route  they  took  on  the  first  trip.  They  overtook  John  Bodly  at 
Strawberry  valley.  He  had  two  wagons  loaded  with  provisions,  liquors,  and  tools,  and  was  looking 
for  a  jilace  to  establish  a  trading  post,  well  knowing  that  the  mountains  would  be  full  of  miners  that 
summer.  They  piloted  him  to  Little  Grass  valley,  where  he  laid  claim  to  the  land  and  opened  his 
store.  Taylor  and  his  friends  continued  on  their  way  to  the  river,  and  in  a  few  days  discovered  the 
place  they  were  seeking,  and  staked  out  their  claims.  Gold  was  plentiful,  and  the  average  for  the 
five  men  with  two  rockers  was  twenty-four  ounces  per  day.  John  Bodly,  being  a  trader,  i-pread 
the  news  to  attract  the  roving  crowd  of  Gold-lakers  that  then  filled  the  mountains,  and  in  a  few 
days  the  bar  was  swarming  with  them,  and  the  canvas  and  brush  town  sprang  up  like  magic. 

Butte  bar,  which  is  a  number  of  miles  farther  down  the  middle  fork  than  the  more  noted  Eich 
bar,  was  a  very  lively  nuniug  camp  in  1850  and  the  few  subsequent  years.  Like  the  others,  it  was 
deserted  in  the  fall  of  1850,  the  miners  not  having  provisions  enough  to  last  them  until  spring,  and 
being  fearful  of  the  dangers  of  a  winter  in  the  mountains.  In  the  mouth  of  October,  1850,  John  R. 
Mason,  now  of  San  Francisco,  left  Bidwell's  bar  with  five  companions  to  spend  the  winter  at  one  of 
the  deserted  bars.  They  packed  their  supplies  on  mules,  which  were  sent  back  again  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  avoid  being  caught  in  the  snow.  They  found  a  comfortable  log  house  twelve  miles  below 
Butte  bar,  and  decided  to  winter  there.  They  worked  all  winter,  had  plenty  of  venison  to  eat,  but 
were  annoyed  l)y  the  predatory  habits  of  a  band  of  Indians,  finding  it  necessary  to  keep  a  guard  .at 
the  cabin  constantly  to  avoid  the  total  loss  of  their  supplies.  They  remained  until  March,  and  had 
done  a  good  winter's  work;  moreover,  being  unable  to  spend  it,  they  !iad  the  reward  of  their  labors 
to  show  in  the  spring,  something  that  many  a  miner  near  the  gay  camps  farther  down  the  stream 
was  unable  to  do. 

Of  a  sad  incident  of  that  winter  Mr.  Mason  writes :  "  During  a  fine  spell  of  weather,  in  Janu- 
ary, I  think,  five  of  us  concluded  to  go  to  Butte  bar.  We  made  the  trij)  in  two  days.  We  arrived 
just  before  dark,  and  began  gathering  wood  for  our  camp-fire.  While  others  were  cooking,  I 
wandered  into  the  one  cabin  that  stood  on  the  bar,  and  saw  what  appeared  to  be  a  pile  of  blankets 
lying  in  a  corner.  Thinking  it  strange  that  they  should  have  been  left  there,  I  went  over  to  feel 
them,  and  was  soon  convinced  that  they  covered  the  body  of  a  dead  man.  After  we  had  finished 
our  evening  meal,  I  lighted  a  pine  knot,  and  telling  the  boys  what  I  had  found,  led  the  way  into  the 
cabin,  where  we  found  that  my  suspicions  were  correct.  In  the  morning  we  searched  to  see  if  we 
could  find  some  clew  to  the  mystery.  On  his  person  were  only  a  knife  and  a  little  coarse  gold.  He 
was  apparently  a  German,  about  twcntj'-two  years  of  age,  but  his  nauK^  I  could  never  learn.  We 
found  some  old  beef  bones  that  he  had  been  biting,  and  were  satisfied  that  he  had  come  to  his  death 
from  starvation.  Wrapping  the  lilankets  around  the  body,  we  buried  them  a  short  distance  from 
the  cabin,  and  returned  to  our  camp  down  the  river.  In  the  spring  of  1851  I  went  to  Onion  vallej% 
and  there  learned  rtlore  of  the  sad  affair.  Three  men  who  had  been  working  on  Poorman's  creek 
had  left  the  creek  in  December  to  go  to  Onion  valley,  had  lost  their  way  in  a  severe  snow-storm, 
31 
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and  wandered  down  to  the  river.  Seeing  this  cabin  on  the  other  side,  tliey  crossed  over  and 
availed  themselves  of  its  friendly  shelter  until  the  storm  alwted.  They  had  been  out  of  provisions 
for  a  nuinbcr  of  days,  and  were  becoming  rapidly  weak  and  powerless.  They  again  started  for 
Onion  valley,  but  this  one  was  too  feeble  to  get  over  the  mountain,  and  the  others  had  been 
compelled  to  go  on  without  him,  promising  to  send  relief  if  they  survived.  One  of  the  others  gave 
out  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  while  the  third  struggled  on  to  within  a  few  miles  of  the  valley, 
when  he  was  found  by  a  party  of  miners,  who  gave  him  food  and  took  him  to  the  valley.  He 
related  his  story,  but  told  them  it  was  no  use  to  go  back  after  the  man  at  Butte  bar,  as  a  storm  had 
occurred  since,  and  he  had  surely  perished.  The  second  man  was  rescued,  but  no  effort  was  made 
to  go  after  tlie  first  one,  whom  every  one  supposed  to  have  died  several  days  before.  If  they  had 
gone  to  Butte  bar  after  him,  I  think  they  would  have  found  him  alive,  as  we  saw  his  foot-marks  in 
tlie  snow  after  the  last  storm,  showing  that  he  still  lived  when  the  rcscuini;-  party  was  on  the 
mountain." 

Little  Grass  valley  from  1850  until  roads  were  made  was  the  end  of  wagon  travel  from  Marys- 
ville,  and  here  goods  were  transferred  to  the  backs  of  pack-mules,  and  carried  to  their  destination 
beyond.  Several  cabins  were  built  here  in  1850.  One  of  them  was  a  boarding-house,  in  the  kitchen 
of  which  presided  a  lady  who  was  famous  for  miles  around  for  the  elegant  biscuits  she  placed 
before  her  guests.  A  great  many  miners  spent  the  winter  of  1850-51  there,  where  there  was  a 
trading  post  and  plenty  of  provisions.  In  1850,  and  for  a  number  of  years,  stock  was  turned  out 
there  to  graze,  and  beef-cattle  were  kept  there  to  be  slaughtered  for  the  mines.  For  a  number  of 
years  Toombs  of  Marysville  kept  an  ice-house  in  the  valley. 

Onion  valley  was  so  named  because  of  a  wild  onion  that  grew  there  in  early  days,  and  which 
the  people  used  to  eat.  A  house  was  built  in  the  valley  in  1850,  and  that  winter  a  great  many 
miners  came  in  from  tlic  river  and  creeks,  and  camped  until  spring.  Early  in  tlie  sjiring,  also,  a 
great  many  on  their  way  to  the  mines  from  below  camped  in  the  valley  for  a  few  weeks,  waiting  an 
opportunity  to  go  to  the  river.  This  was  then  an  exceedingly  lively  neighborhood.  There  were 
half  a  dozen  hotels,  as  many  stores  and  saloons,  a  large  gambling-house,  and  a  ten-pin  ;illey.  During 
1851,  and  for  several  years  thereafter,  it  was  the  general  headquarters  for  miles  around.  Its  busi- 
ness began  to  decline  in  the  fall  of  1851,  when  trading  posts  became  more  numerous  in  the  surround- 
ing mining  camps.  A  few  ye.ars  later  a  post-office  was  est.ablishcd  here,  for  this  place,  Richmond 
hill,  Sawpit  flat,  and  other  adjacent  mining  points.  It  was  discontinued  fifteen  years  ago.  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Mullen  now  keei>s  a  hotel  and  butcher-shop  in  the  valley. 

Sawpit  flat  is  one  and  one-half  miles  west  from  Onion  valley.  It  derived  its  name  from  the 
fact  that  lumber  was  whip-sawed  there  in  1850.  A  little  mining  was  done  on  Onion  Valley  creek  in 
1850  and  later,  but  in  1854  the  miners  began  to  work  the  flat  by  tunneling.  For  fifteen  years  there- 
after it  was  an  exceedingly  lively  mining  camp,  containing  three  stores,  two  hotels,  and  the  usual 
complement  of  'saloons  and  other  buildings.  Its  glory  has  been  departed  for  several  years,  and  no 
store  is  maintained  there  now.  The  post-office  for  this  place  and  for  Eichmond  hill  was  at  Onion 
valley.  Richmond  hill  is  one-half  mile  farther  down  the  creek,  and  commenced  to  be  worked  about 
the  same  time  as  the  flat.     Sever.al  stores,  hotels,  etc.,  existed  there  for  a  number  of  years. 

La  Poete. — The  most  important  settlement  in  the  extreme  southern  portion  of  Plumas  county, 
and  one  that  in  former  years  belonged  to  the  county  of  Sierra,  is  the  old  town  of  La  Porte.  It  is 
pleasantly  located  on  the  banks  of  Kabbit  creek,  4,500  feet  above  the  sea,  and  sixty-one  miles  from 
Marysville,  twenty  from  Downicville,  and  thirty-five  from  Quiiicy.  With  the  Itist-iiamed  place  it  is 
connected   liy  a   finely  graded   road,  built  at  an  expense  of  over  §30,000.     Bald  mountain  rises 
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1,000  feet  above  the  town,  and  from  its  summit  the  citizens  can  obtain  an  unobstructed  view  for 
miles  in  every  direction.  Gold  was  discovered  on  the  creek  and  at  the  head  of  Little  Grass  valley 
in  the  fall  of  1850,  by  Hamilton  Ward,  his  lirother,  and  James  Murray.  The  viciniiy  was  known 
for  several  years  as  the  Eabbit  creek  diggings.  Siller's  water  ditch  was  completed  in  1851,  and 
Foster's  ditch  in  1852.  The  completion  of  these,  and  the  Martindale  or  Geeslin  ditch  in  1855,  led 
to  the  introduction  of  hydraulic  mining,  and  upon  this  was  founded  the  growth  and  prosperity  uf 
the  town. 

The  first  house  on  the  town  site  of  La  Poi-te  was  erected  in  the  fall  of  1852  by  Eli  S.  Lester, 
and  was  called  the  Rabl)it  Creek  Hotel.  It  stood  on  the  north  side  of  Main  street,  on  the  ground 
lying  between  Sherman's  stage  barn  and  Runnell's  blacksmith  shop.  It  was  built  and  opened 
simply  as  a  country  hotel,  and  no  town  grew  up  around  it  for  two  years.  The  next  house  was 
built  for  a  meat  market  in  1854,  by  Thomas  Fregaskis.  Eli  Lester  ojiened  a  store  that  year,  and  a 
number  of  new  buildings  were  erected  along  Main  street,  forming  quite  a  town.  A  great  impulse 
was  given  to  mining  in  the  vicinity,  that  and  the  next  year,  and  Rabbit  creek  became  an  exceedingly 
thriving  and  well-known  camp.  Frank  Everts,  who  had  been  running  the  exjiress  business  of  Everts, 
Snell,  &  Co.,  was  appointed  agent  for  Adams  &  Co.  in  this  region,  and  upon  the  f.ailure  of  that  firm, 
early  in  1855,  began  a  general  banking  business  at  Rabbit  creek,  the  buying  of  gold-dust  being  the 
leading  feature  of  the  business.  A  post-office  was  established  there  in  1854,  with  landlord  Lester  as 
postmaster. 

Rabbit  creek  grew  rapidly,  especially  after  the  introdui'tiou  of  hydraulic  mining  in  1855,  and 
was  the  general  commercial  center  for  a  great  many  mining  camps  within  the  radius  of  a  dozen 
miles.  The  ^fountain  Messenger,  a  weekly  paper,  began  publication  in  1855.  The  citizens  were 
not  satisfied  with  the  name,  and  in  1857  Frank  Everts,  who  was  the  leading  spirit  of  the  town,  .and 
possessed  the  larj»est  share  of  the  pul)lic  confidence,  requested  that  the  name  be  changed  to  La 
Porte,  in  honor  of  his  own  home  in  Indiana.  A  meeting  was  held,  at  which  it  was  agreed  to  adopt 
the  name  of  La  Porte,  and  a  petition  was  accordingly  sent  to  the  postal  department  to  that  effect, 
which  was  fortunately  successful.  Rabbit  creek  disappeared,  and  La  Porte  "sprang  full  armed 
from  the  brain  of"  Frank  Everts.  The  town  still  continued  to  grow.  B.  W.  Barnes  brought  to 
town  in  1858,.by  the  medium  of  log  pipes,  the  water  of  a  fine  spring,  this  has  always  been  the  water 
supj)ly  of  the  town.  The  water  has  a  fall  of  only  sixty  feet,  and  is  not  adequate  for  defense 
against  fire. 

The  first  set-back  the  town  received  was  on  July  27,  1861,  when  it  was  nearly  annihilated  by  fire. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  whole  town  were  completely  destroyed.  Every  business  place  except  Schuster's 
brewery  was  reduced  to  ruins.  The  loss  was  §100,000,  with  only  $30,000  of  insurance.  A  new 
town  immediately  spi-ang  up  amid  the  ruins  of  the  old,  and  in  a  few  months  scarcely  a  trace  of  the 
cuntl.agration  could  be  found.  Business  was  good,  and  the  cheap  board  buildings  usual  to  those 
times  were  quickly  constructed.  A  brick  fire-proof  building  was  erected  by  Fuller  &  Buel,  called 
the  Alturas  block.  Twelve  other  structures  were  erected  which  were  at  that  time  called  fire-proof, 
but  were  found  not  to  be  so  a  few  years  later.  During  the  year  1862  La  Porte  reached  the  zenith  of 
its  prosperity,  and  from  that  time  it  began  to  wane.  It  then  contained  three  hotels,  half  a  dozen 
large  stores,  a  ten-piu  alley,  fourteen  liquor  bars,  shops,  stables,  M.  E.  church,  Catholic  church,  two 
halls,  and  many  residences  and  cabins. 

In  1866,  after  vainly  endeavoring  to  Ijecome  the  county  se.at  of  a  new  county,  La  Porte  was 
taken  from  Sierra  county  by  the  legislature  and  annexed  to  Plumas.  [See  Official  History  and  La 
Porte  and  Quincij  Boad.}     A  line  wagon  road  was  built  to  Quincy,  and  a  trade  established  with 
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tlie  faiTiiers  of  American  valley.  The  town  still  gradually  declined  as  the  number  of  men  engaged 
in  raining  became  less.  In  18G9  another  fire  swept  the  town,  burning  both  sides  of  Main  street — in 
tact,  the  whole  business  portion  except  the  Alturas  block,  which  only  lost  its  roof.  It  was  again 
rapidly  rebuilt,  to  suffer  destruction  a  third  time  in  January,  1871.  This  time  the  Union  Hotel  and 
the  Alturas  block  were  saved,  the  latter  again  losing  its  roof.  For  the  third  time  new  buildings 
were  erected  amid  the  smoking  ruins  of  the  old,  but  the  fires  had  been  severe  blows  to  the  pros- 
perity of  their  victim.  It  has  always  had  and  stills  enjoys  the  trade  of  a  large  contributing  section 
of  mining  country;  and  notwithstanding  its  repeated  misfortunes,  is  still  a  most  flourishing  business 
center.  Port  Wine,  Wahoo,  Poverty  Hill,  Morristown,  Howland  Flat,  St.  Louis,  Wliisky  Diggings, 
and  a  number  of  other  places  are  within  a  few  miles,  and  contribute  largely  to  its  support. 

The  business  may  be  summed  up  as  follows :  five  stores,  three  hotels,  two  markets,  one  saloon, 
one  livery  stable,  one  shoe-shop,  one  blacksmith  shop,  one  bank,  one  school,  two  churches,  four 
fraternal  societies,  two  physicians,  one  surveyor,  and  one  attorney.  The  bank  was  established  in 
1855  by  John  Conly,  and  was  owned  by  himself  and  others  interested  with  him  until  1871.  It  was 
then  incorporated  as  the  Bank  of  La  Porte.  In  1874  Kleckner  Brothers  &  Wheeler  bought  all  the 
stock,  and  in  August,  1876,  Dixon  Brabban  and  Simeon  Wheeler  purchased  the  stock,  since  which 
time  Mr.  Brabban  has  been  the  manager;  he  is  also  agent  for  Wells,  Fargo,  &  Co.  The  population 
is  about  400  souls.  A.  Harris  manufactures  here  the  well  known  Harris  patent  hydraulic  ])ipe 
nozzle,  which  is  extensively  used  in  Plumas,  Sierra,  and  Butte  counties. 

The  M.  E.  church,  which  was  first  dedicated  in  1858  by  Rev.  G.  C.  Pierce  and  Sealey  C.  Peck, 
was  converted,  in  December,  1880,  into  a  public  school-house.  It  is  still  used  for  Sunday-school 
and  occasional  church  services.     The  Catholic  church  is  still  maintained. 

Jefferson  Lodge  No.  97,  F.  &  A.  M. — This  lodge  was  organized  in  La  Porte  May  8,  1856, 
W.  W.  Brainard,  Fred  Howard,  J.  C.  Hawley,  E.  Lane,  E.  Goeb,  W.  S.  Myers  :»'>«1  W.  T.  Head 
being  the  charter  members.  The  lodge  is  still  in  a  flourishing  condition.  A  chaj)tcr  that  was 
organized  here  a  number  of  years  ago  was  recently  removed  to  Quinoy. 

Alturas  Lodge  No.  80,  I.  O.  O.  F. — James  St.  Clair  Wilson,  D.  D.  G.  M.,  instituted  this 
lodge  December  8,  1858,  the  charter  members  being  B.  W.  Barnes,  H.  G.  O.  Drake,  C.  Lowry,  A. 
H.  Crew,  Charles  Serch,  and  D.  Gore.     It  still  holds  its  stated  convocations  at  La  Porte. 

A  lodge  of  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen  and  one  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Good 
Templars  exist  here  also. 

Sierra  County  Blues. — From  1858  to  1860  this  military  company  flourished  in  La  Porte. 
Creed  Haymond  was  the  captain,  Eli  Evans,  William  Moffitt,  and  John  W.  Bradley  were  lieuten- 
ants, and  (ieorge  A.  Davis  and  John  H.  Hudson  were  first  and  second  sergeants.  In  1858  Colonel 
E.  D.  Baker  was  paid  $1,000  to  deliver  a  Fourth-of  July  oration,  and  William  S.  Byrne  was  engaged 
as  poet.  The  Blues,  not  liking  this  expensive  arrangement,  invited  Moses  Kirkjjatrick  and  Matliew 
Taylor  to  be  orator  and  poet,  also.  The  result  was,  that  a  double  celebration  was  held,  two  orations 
were  delivered,  and  two  jioems  read.  The  militia  boys  made  the  most  noise,  much  to  the  disgust 
of  the  "  nobs,"  as  they  called  their  rivals  in  patriotic  fervor. 

Dixon  Brabban  was  born  in  England,  at  New  Castle  on  Tine,  April  13,  1829.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-four  he  came  to  the  United  States,  remained  two  years  in  the  east,  and  then  came  to  Cali- 
fornia, via  Nicaragua,  landing  at  San  Francisco  in  May,  1855.  During  the  year  he  mined  at 
various  places,  and  in  1856  came  to  La  Porte,  then  in  Sierra  county,  since  which  time  he  has  been 
extensively  engaged  in  mining  and  merchandising.  In  184S  he  was  married  to  Miss  Margaret 
Fairley  of  England,  who  died  in  the  following  year.    January  14,  1861,  he  was  again  married  to 
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Miss  Elizabeth  Brown  of  England,  by  whom  he  has  had  nine  children :  May  (deceased),  Maggie, 
Lizzie,  Isabella  (deceased),  James,  Annie,  Susie,  Nellie,  and  the  baby.  Mr.  Brabban  is  a  member 
of  Jefferson  Lodge,  F.  «fc  A.  M.,  cf  La  Porte;  Alluras  Chapter  No.  .34,  E.  A.  M.,  of  Quincy; 
Marysville  Comraandery  No.  7 ;  and  of  Alturas  Lodge  No.  80,  L  O.  O.  P.,  of  La  Porte. 

Chaeles  C.  Thomas. — He  was  a  native  of  Maryland,  and  came  overland  to  California  in  1849, 
as  a  member  of  the  Charlestown  company  from  Virginia,  in  which  were  the  late  B.  F.  Washington 
and  Joseph  E.  N.  Lewis.  They  arrived  in  Sacramento  in  September;  and  Thomas,  with  a  portion 
of  the  company,  engaged  in  mining  at  Bidwell's  bar.  Subsequently  he  was  at  American  bar,  on 
the  Middle  Feather.  In  the  early  spring  of  1851  McElvanejs  Thomas,  &  Co.  erected  the  first  store 
and  hotel  in  Onion  valley.  The  firm  also  liuilt  stores  at  Gibsonville,  and  at  the  forks  of  Poorman's 
and  Hopkins  creeks.  They  were  among  the  original  members  of  the  company  that  opened  and 
worked  the  celebrated  Eureka  quartz-mine,  and  of  the  company  that  constructed  the  first  flumes  to 
drain  the  river  at  Rich  bar,  east  branch  of  the  north  fork.  Mr.  Thomas  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  assembly  in  the  fall  of  1852,  representing  the  Plumas  portion  of  Butte  county,  and  served  one 
session.  He  retired  from  business  in  Onion  valley  in  1854,  and  left  the  state  in  1862,  going  to 
Nevada,  where  he  has  held  important  positions  in  the  mines,  and  is  now  superintendent  of  the 
Sutro  Tunnel  Company. 

SENECA    TOWNSHIP. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  county  and  first  division  into  townships,  that  section  lying  to  the 
north  of  the  north  fork  and  east  branch  and  west  of  Indian  valley  has  been  designated  Seneca 
township.  Alterations  have  from  time  to  time  been  made  in  its  boundary  lines,  which  iiavc  been 
fully  detailed  in  the  official  history H)n  a  previous  page.  The  population  was  given  by  the  official 
census  of  1880  as  535,  of  which  86  were  Chinese  and  137  Indians.  Prattville  is  the  only  place 
within  its  limits  that  roaches  tlie  dignity  of  a  town.  Along  the  north  fork  and  tributary  streams 
some  mining  is  being  carried  on  by  both  whites  and  Chinese.  The  chief  industry  is  dairying, 
which  is  centered  in  Big  Meadows,  the  fine  mountain  valley  through  which  the  Chico  and 
Susanville  road  passes,  and  where  are  some  of  the  best  dairy  farms  in  California.  It  was  through 
this  valley  that  the  old  Lassen  road  passed,  over  which  so  many  emigrants  came  in  the  early 
days.  Another  valley  a  little  to  the  south,  called  Humbug,  is  also  occupied  in  the  same  way,  and 
has  l>een  since  B.  K.  Ervine  and  W.  B.  Long  first  held  it  .as  a  stock-range  in  1855.  Mines  were 
discovered  in  the  valley  in  1857.  Allen  Wood  and  W.  B.  Long  built  a  hotel  in  1858,  which  was 
burned  the  next  year.  Another  built  in  1860  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1871.  In  1858  Jones  & 
Wallack  built  a  saw-mill  in  the  valley.  Butt  valley  is  another  small  vale  where  dairying  is  being 
followed.  Samuel  Knight  and  Ned  St.  Felix  were  early  pioneers  of  the  township,  and  built  the 
first  bridge  across  the  north  fork,  now  the  Bidwell  place,  and  received  a  license  to  collect  tolls 
thereon  in  1854. 

Big  Meadows  and  Prattville. — Tiie  village  of  Prattville  is  located  on  the  south-west  of 
the  Big  Meadows,  near  the  center  of  the  \alley,  and  about  two  miles  from  the  mountains.  The 
valley  is  about  twenty-five  miles  long,  and  six  in  breadth,  while  the  meadows  stretch  out  twenty 
miles  in  length,  by  three  in  breadth.  The  meadows  are  watered  by  the  west  branch  of  the  north 
fork  of  Feather  river,  which  heads  around  the  base  of  Lassen  Butte.  The  altitude  of  the  valley 
at  Doctor  Pratt's  hotel  is  4,500  feet.  The  town  receives  its  name  from  Dr.  Pratt,  who  established 
the  first  post-office  here  under  the  name  of  Big  Meadows;  but  as  the  locality  was  popularly  known 
as  Prattville,  the  name  was  finally  adopted  in  the  postal  department. 
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Dr.  Willard  Pratt  was  boru  at  Cantou,  PeiiHsylvaiiia,  March  12,  1826.  His  father  was  a 
physician  at  Canton,  and  WiUard  followed  in  his  footsteps.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  gradu- 
ated as  a  ])hysician  from  the  Pennsylvania  University,  Philadelphia,  and  emigrated  to  Grant 
county,  Wisconsin,  residing  at  Feiinimore,  and  practicing  medicine.  He  was  married  June  14, 
1848,  in  Marshal,  Wisconsin,  to  Miss  Sarah  H.  Hart,  daughter  of  Thomas  Hart,  and  born  in  Hunt- 
ingdonshire, England,  February  1.5,  1825.  Dr.  Pratt  removed  to  Dubuque,  Iowa,  in  1850,  and 
practiced  until  1853,  when  he  crossed  the  plains  to  the  Pacific  coast.  He  spent  four  years  in 
PlacervilU',  then  Hangtown,  after  which  he  went  to  Colusa,  where  he  remained  until  1860.  Then 
he  settled  in  Butte  county,  near  Chico.  Here  his  health  began  to  fail,  and  having  a  call  to  visit 
Thomas  Bidwell  at  the  Big  Springs  hotel,  his  attention  was  called  to  the  beauties  of  Big  Meadows. 
He  spent  two  summers  there,  and  in  1867,  having  decided  to  make  it  a  permanent  home,  he  erected 
a  residence  and  hotel,  the  first  one  in  Pi-attvillc,  or  tlie  neighborhood.  He  went  to  the  centennial 
exposition  at  Philadelphia,  and  while  there  his  property  was  destroyed  by  fire.  He  came  back  to 
find  no  home;  but  in  1877  he  Viuilt  his  present  house,  which  cost  *10,000,  and  is  one  of  the  best 
in  the  mountains.  It  has  twenty-six  sleeping  rooms,  besides  parlors,  family  rooms,  etc.,  .and  is 
crowded  with  guests  every  summer.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pratt  have  six  children,  as  follows:  Emily 
Charlotte,  born  April  17,  1849;  Anna  E.,  June  21,  1851;  Willie  N.,  April  21,  1853;  Thomas  E., 
March  5,  18G0;   Mattie  J.,  July  5,  1862;   Marion  N.,  December  17,  1866. 

At  the  time  the  doctor  came  to  Prattville  there  was  one  log  cabin  belonging  to  a  man  named 
Houck,  now  of  Quincy,  whom  he  bouglit  out.  The  inhabitants  of  Big  Meadows  were  Mrs.  Lee,  now 
Mrs.  Bunnell,  the  Holmes  family,  Henry  Bidwell  at  Bidwell's  liridgc,  Henry  Landt  at  Big  springs, 
John  Hamilton,  R.  Stover  and  brother,  Thad  and  the  Benner  family,  Peter  Olsen,  and  Burt  John- 
son. The  first  school  was  taught  at  Mrs.  Lee's,  by  Miss  M;iy  Ella  Blunt,  now  Mrs.  Samuel  Moore 
of  San  Francisco.  The  first  store  in  the  town  was  kcjit  by  the  Bcnner  brothers,  and  the  first 
blacksmith  shop  by  David  Fields.  There  arc  now  three  general  merchandise  stores,  one  wagon 
shop,  a  blacksmith  shop,  saloon,  resident  physician.  Dr.  Pratt,  and  a  first-class  hotel  The  stores 
are  kept  by  Doty  Brothers,  H.  B.  Abbott,  and  Benncr  brothers.  The  town  is  thirty  miles  from 
Lassen  peak,  on  a  good  road  that  extends  two-thirds  of  the  distance,  from  the  terminus  of  which  a 
horse-trail  leads  ten  miles  towards  the  mountain,  and  the  traveler  must  then  proceed  on  foot  a  mile 
and  a  half  to  the  toj).  Big  Meadows  is  visited  every  summer  by  large  numbers  of  people  who 
come  for  their  health,  and  to  enjoy  the  many  advantages  that  the  neighborhood  affords  for  recrea- 
tion and  amusement.  Bunnell's  summer  resort  is  one  of  the  finest  to  be  found  in  the  mountains. 
The  house  is  large  and  well  furnished,  and  Mrs.  Buniull  sets  a  t.ible  that  challenges  the  appetite 
of  the  most  ravenous  tourist.  During  the  summer  of  1881  fully  two  thousand  people  wore  visit- 
ing in  the  valley. 

L.  Welusgton-  Bunnell. — This  old  pioneer  is  a  native  of  New  Hampshire,  and  came  to  th's 
state  in  1852.  He  engaged  in  mining  at  Rocky  bar  on  the  middle  fork  of  Feather  river,  but 
shouldered  his  blankets  and  moved  to  the  north  fork  the  next  season.  Subsequently  he  engaged 
in  ranching  and  merchandising  with  the  late  William  H.  Miller  at  Butt  valley.  October  12,  1869, 
he  was  married  to  Mrs.  Julia  E.  Lee,  a  ])ioneer  lady  of  Big  Meadows,  in  which  valley  they  now 
reside  and  keep  a  i)opular  summer  resort.     Mr.  Bunnell  is  largely  engaged  in  the  dairy  busmess. 

Joshua  C.  Abbott. — "  Old  Man  Abbott,"  the  first  settler  in  Big  Meadows,  built  a  cabin  near 
the  present  town  of  Prattville,  in  1855.  In  1860  he  located  near  the  Abbott  spring,  now  the  Dotta 
ranch.  He  sold  out  in  1873,  and  moved  to  Modoc  county  in  the  vicinity  of  Goose  lake.  He  was 
only  seventy-five  years  of  age,  and  said  he  wanted  to  "grow  uji  with  the  country."  At  last  ac- 
count he  was  still  growing. 
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INDIAN    VALLEY. 

Indian  township,  containing  in  1880  a  ijopulation  of  1,680,  is,  in  respect  to  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants  and  in  many  other  particulars,  the  most  important  in  the  county.  Tliree  towns,  Tay- 
lorville,  Greenville,  and  Crescent,  lie  within  its  borders,  and  many  valuable  mines  and  fertile  farms 
give  occupation  to  its  people  and  reward  for  their  labors. 

During  the  summer  of  1850,  W'hen  prospecting  parties  were  scouring  the  county  in  all  direc- 
tions, Indian  valley  was  freiiuently  visited,  and  still  more  frequently  observed  from  some  distant 
elevation,  by  these  little  bands  of  gold-hunters.  They  were  in  search  of  gold,  not  land  ;  and  they 
came  and  went,  leaving  the  valley  as  quiet  and  undisturbed  as  before.  To  Peter  Lassen,  the  old 
]iioneer  of  Tehama  county,  and  Isadora  Meyerwitz,  is  ascribed  the  honor  of  first  visiting  the  valley 
with  the  intention  of  making  a  settlement.  They  were  here  for  a  brief  while  in  the  summer  or 
fall  of  1850,  and  bestowed  the  name  of  Cache  valley  upon  the  place  where  they  decided  to  establish 
themselves.  In  1851  Lassen  and  a  man  named  Burton  built  the  square  of  a  log  cabin,  covered  it 
with  brush,  and  opened  a  trading  post.  Prospecting  parties  were  frequently  p.assing  through, 
the  mountains  to  the  south  and  west  were  full  of  miners  working  claims  or  seeking  new  diggings, 
and  tlie  little  trading  post  did  quite  a  business  during  the  summer.  One  of  the  parties  passing 
through  the  valley  in  April,  1851,  bestowed  the  name  of  "Indian"  upon  it,  because  of  the  large 
number  of  natives  they  oliserved  when  first  entering  it  from  the  mountains.  This  name  soon 
became  the  most  common  one,  and  it  was  not  long  before  "  Cache  "  disappeared  entirely.  Eighty 
men  comjiosed  this  company,  which  was  known  as  Noble's  party.  No  settlement  was  made  in  the 
valley  that  year,  except  by  Lassen  and  his  companions. 

On  the  twelfth  of  February,  1852,  Jobe  T.  Taylor  and  Warren  Meeker  came  to  the  valley 
from  Nelson  creek,  and  posted  up  a  notice  claiming  the  land  now  occupied  by  Taylorville  and  the 
Taylor  ranch.     To  this  notice  were  .affixed  the  names  of  Jobe  T.  Taylor,  Warren  Meeker,  Jonathan 

Meeker,  R.  D.  Smyth,  Albert  Galbreath,  Barnardott  Littel, Powell,  and  George  Tilly.     They 

moved  upon  the  land  in  March,  leaving  Jonathan  Meeker  and  George  Tilly  on  Nelson  creek.  There 
was  no  one  living  in  the  valley  at  that  time,  but  in  alwut  three  weeks  Peter  Lassen,  Isadore  Meyer- 
witz, and  George  Edward  St.  Felix  came  in  and  took  possession  of  their  old  location  again.  This 
place  was  what  is  now  called  the  Hickerson  ranch,  about  three  miles  north  of  Greenville.  That 
spring  they  replaced  the  brush  covering  of  their  log  house  with  a  good  roof,  and  the  first  house  in 
Indian  valley  then  stood  completed.  The  settlers  at  the  Taylor  ranch  also  built  a  house  that 
summer.  No  other  settlements  were  made  in  the  valley  until  the  fall,  when  a  number  of  emigrants 
made  locations  and  put  up  cabins.  These  emigrants,  for  the  most  part  accompanied  by  their 
families,  came  in  by  the  way  of  Beckwourth  pass  and  American  valley.  Meyerwitz  was  drowned 
in  Honey  Me  in  1856,  and  Lassen  was  killed  in  the  mountains  north  of  Pyramid  lake  in  1859, 
his  death  being  laid  at  the  door  of  Indians,  though  doubted  by  some. 

The  first  attempt  at  cultivation  had  been  made  the  year  before  by  L.assen  and  his  companions 
at  their  settlement  on  the  Hickerson  place.  They  raised  turnips,  beets,  lettuce,  and  other  vegeta- 
bles, jiroducts  which  were  in  great  demand,  and  brought  exceedingly  high  prices  from  the  miners, 
who  were  seldom  able  to  procure  such  luxuries.  In  the  summer  of  1852,  also,  Lassen,  Meyerwitz, 
and  St.  Felix  raised  a  great  quantity  of  vegetables,  having  a  larger  assortment  than  the  season 
before.  None  were  raised  by  Taylor  and  his  associates,  but  they  purchased  potatoes,  turnips,  cab- 
bages, beets,  etc.,  from  the  others  at  a  uniform  price  of  fifteen  cents  per  pound,  to  which  they  also 
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added  their  own  labor  in  harvesting  tliC  crop.  Mr.  Taylor,  prior  to  his  death,  wrote  the  following 
incident  of  that  harvesting  time:  "An  emigrant  oame  to  where  we  were  sacking  turnips,  and  said 
to  his  little  girl,  '  Give  your  money  to  Mr.  Taylor  and  get  some  turnips.'  She  gave  me  ten  cents, 
and  I  told  her  to  go  to  the  sack  and  help  herself.  She  took  one  that  weighed  at  least  eight  ]iounds, 
and  which  had  cost  us  $1.20,  the  emigrant  no  doubt  thinking  at  the  same  time  that  ten  cents  was  a 
big  price  for  one  turnip." 

During  the  fall  of  1852  a  great  many  emigrants  came  through  Beckwourth  pass,  and  a  number 
of  them  stopped  in  Indian  valley  and  took  up  land  claims.  That  fall  a  voting  precinct  was  estab- 
lished at  Taylor's  house,  and  the  people  of  the  valley  were  permitted  to  participate  in  the 
presidential  election.  In  August,  1852,  Mrs.  Dr.  Cory  gave  birth  to  a  little  girl,  the  first  white 
child  born  in  the  valley.  They  were  simply  residing  here  temporarily,  and  departed  before  the 
child  was  named.  In  February,  1853,  Jobe  L.  Chipnian  was  born.  He  is  now  a  resident  of  San 
Jose,  and  ha.s  held  the  position  there  of  superintendent  of  public  schools.  The  winter  of  1852-53 
was  a  most  severe  one,  and  the  new  emigrants,  especially  those  with  families,  suffered  severely  for 
want  of  food,  but  all  survived.  In  the  spring  of  1853  Taylor,  Meeker,  and  tlie  others  built  a  frame 
barn  on  their  place,  the  first  frame  building  in  the  county,  except  the  saw-mill  at  Rich  bar  on  the 
east  branch.  The  building  is  still  standing.  They  als(;j  put  in  a  crop  of  wheat  and  barley,  the  first 
ever  raised  in  the  valley. 

During  the  year  1853,  and  for  the  next  few  years  thereafter,  the  emigration  was  quite  large, 
and  Indian  valley  became  settled  uj),  and  a  large  portion  of  it  began  to  be  cultivated.  A  saw-mill  was 
built  in  1855.  and  a  grist-mill  a  year  later,  both  by  Mr.  Taylor.  A  jirivate  school  was  taught  in 
1859  by  a  Mr.  Partridge,  and  the  first  public  school  in  1863  by  G.  W.  Meylert.  By  energy  and 
industry,' the  settlers  of  Indian  valley  have  improved  their  farms,  and  brought  the  land,  a  large 
portion  of  which  was  swampy  and  required  draining,  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  There  are 
half  a  hundred  farms  in  the  valley,  with  a  total  area  of  some  14,000  acres,  of  which  10,000  acres 
are  good  tillable  land.  Of  this,  some  3,000  acres  are  sowed  to  grain,  while  the  remaindin-  are  used 
for  pasture  and  hay,  dairying  being  one  of  the  leading  industries  of  the  valley.  Slany  more  acres 
of  land  lying  among  the  hills  adjacent  to  the  valley  are  used  for  stock-ranges,  and  are  quite  valu- 
able. Quartz-mining  near  Greenville  and  Crescent  is  a  great  industry,  and  furnishes  a  good  home 
market  for  farm  )iroduce.  Up  Indian  creek,  east  of  Taylorvilie,  lies  Genesee  valley,  in  which  are 
several  good  ranches,  school,  and  post-office,  and  through  which  runs  the  road  to  Reno,  passing 
Plournoy's  ranch  and  through  Red  Clover  valley. 

The  manner  in  which  the  settlers  of  Indian  valley  dealt  with  the  native  proprietors  of  the  soil 
has  been  related  on  another  page,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  The  first  marriage  occurred  in 
the  spring  of  1853.  There  being  no  minister  or  magistrate,  the  two  contracting  jiarties,  Robert 
Ross  and  Mrs.  Catherine  Deitch,  solemnly  declared  themselves  to  be  man  and  wife,  in  the  presence 
of  witnesses.  They  then  removed  to  Rush  creek,  where  they  were  informed  that  th^r  marriage 
was  illegal,  and  where  a  ceremony  was  jierformed  by  John  R.  Buckl)ee,  after  which  a  grand  jubilee 
was  held.  Buckbee  was  simjily  a  lawyer  and  miner,  and  the  couple  were  soon  convinced  that  their 
road  of  true  love  was  not  yet  smooth.  Thomas  D.  Bonnei-,  the  perambulating  justice,  happening 
to  visit  this  region  from  his  seat  of  dominion  and  power  in  Onion  valley,  the  much-married  couple 
liail  another  ceremony  performed  by  that  gentleman.  This  was  the  third  and  last  time,  and  was 
followed  once  more  by  a  season  of  relaxation  by  the  boys. 

Taylorvillk. — The  details  of  the  settlement  of  Taylorvilie  have  already  been  given.  Jobe  T. 
Taylor  maintained  from  the  first  a  place  of  entertainment  for  travelers,  and  his  house  became  the 
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central  point  for  that  end  of  the  valley.  His  place  was  burned  in  Jnne,  1855,  and  in  April,  1859, 
and  was  rebuilt  each  time.  Being  the  center  of  business,  a  town  gradually  grew  u])  around  it, 
founded  on  the  prosperity  and  ]iermanence  of  tlie  agricultural  section,  which  forms  its  chief  support. 
The  town  of  Taylorville  contains  two  hotels,  John  Hardgrave  keeping  the  Vernon  House  in 
excellent  style,  four  stores,  two  stables,  saloons,  blacksmiths,  shoemakers,  saddlers,  upholsterers, 
flour-mill,  cliureh,  public  school,  telegra|)h  office,  post-office,  express  office,  and  I.  O.  O.  F.  and 
Masonic  lodges. 

Indian  Valley  Lodge  No.  136,  I.  O.  O.  F.— Grand  Master  Charles  N.  Fo.x,  of  Oakland, 
instituted  this  lodge  at  Taylorville,  June  20,  1867.  The  charter  memliers  were  Noble  C.  Cunning- 
ham, William  L.  Moore,  Samuel  S.  Grass,  C.  A.  Leistner,  N.  B.  Forgay,  S.  Wellington,  and  S.  N. 
Copeland.  The  first  officers  were:  William  L.  Moore,  N.  G. ;  Samuel  S.  Grass,  V.  IJ.;  Noble  C. 
Cunningham,  S.;  C.  A.  Leistner,  T.  The  lodge  owns  a  fine  hall  in  the  upper  story  of  a  brick 
building,  and  has  a  membership  of  thirty-nine.  Tlie  offices  in  December,  1881,  were:  Jacob  Rosen- 
baum,  N.  G. ;  Duskin  Hedrick,  V  G. ;  E.  M.  Prime,  S.  ;  and  Harris  Goodman,  T. 

Si.vcEuiTY  Lodge  No.  132,  F.  &  A.  M. — This  lodge  was  instituted  at  Rich  bar,  east  branch, 
January  18,  1859.  The  charter  was  given  it  May  14,  1850.  The  first  officers  were:  John  S.  Sims, 
W.  M.;  A.  S.  Paul,  S.  W. ;  Robert  Blakemore,  J.  W. ;  T.  J.  McCormic,  T. ;  Richard  Hart,  S.; 
Charles  Rawson,  S.  D. ;  W.  A.  Crampton,  J.  D. ;  J.  S.  Boynton,  Tyler.  In  a  few  years  the  mem- 
bership became  much  reduced  because  of  the  decline  in  mining  on  the  river,  and  the  lodge  was 
removed  to  Taylorville  May  10,  1865,  where  it  is  now  located.  It  has  a  membershijj  of  twenty- 
nine.  The  officers  in  December,  1881,  were:  Cyrus  Laufman,  W.  M. ;  George  W.  Boyden,  S.  W.; 
Erastus  P.  Smith,  J.  W. ;  Frank  Kruger,  T. ;  Andrew  J.  Ford,  S.  ;  J.  F.  Laufman,  S.  D. ;  James 
P.  Burge,  J.  D.;  William  S.  Price,  Tyler. 

Rescue  Lodge  No.  215,  I.  O.  G.  T. — This  lodge  was  organized  at  Taylorville,  July  19,  1876, 
with  the  following  twenty-five  charter  members :  Edwin  Taylor,  Robert  Thompson,  Theodore 
Light,  George  Willis,  George  Young,  Isaac  Hutton,  James  Cottingham,  J.  C.  Young,  James  Taylor, 
Mamie  Taylor,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Taylor,  Mrs.  William  Foreman,  Mrs.  A.  Garvin,  Mrs.  F.  M.  Willis, 
Mary  Mowdell,  Mrs.  R.  Thompson,  Ella  Cottingbam,  Hattie  Kingsbury,  Mary  Thompson,  Mrs. 
Belle  Young,  Mrs.  Burge,  Susie  Bransford,  Eva  Roberts,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Taylor,  S.  A.  Hardgrave.  The 
membership  in  December,  1881,  was  forty-seven;  officers  at  the  same  time  were :  Robert  Thomp- 
son, W.  C.  T.;  Martha  Gentry,  W.  V.  T. ;  S.  A.  Hardgrave,  W.  S.;  Mary  Thompson,  W.  F.  S.; 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Harvey,  W.  T.;  J.  C.  Young,  P.  W.  C.  T. 

Greenville. — This  is  one  of  the  most  thriving  and  important  towns  in  Plumas  county. 
It  is  the  proiluct  of  the  large  quartz-mining  operations  carried  on  in  this  vicinity,  and  has  grown  up 
within  tlie  past  twenty  years.  Busy,  prosperous,  and  rapidly  growing,  it  gives  promise  of  being 
one  of  the  best  towns  in  the  whole  Sierra  chain. 

The  Bullion  ledge,  near  Greenville,  was  discovered  by  John  Cornelison,  in  1851,  but  was  not 
worked  to  any  extent.  In  1856  J.  W.  Ellis  relocated  the  ledge  and  began  working  the  surface  with 
considerable  profit.  The  Lone  Star,  near  the  Bullion,  was  first  worked  in  1857  by  John  Freeman 
and  John  Gibbons.  The  third  mine  was  the  Ellis,  at  Round  valley,  a  few  miles  distant.  The 
success  obtained  in  working  these  ledges  attracted  a  great  many  peojile  to  this  locality,  and  Green- 
ville owes  its  existence  to  these  operations  in  quartz. 

The  first  house  in  Greenville  was  built  in  1862  by  Alfred  McCargar,  who  also  erected  a  four- 
stamp  mill  for  the  purpose  of  working  ore  from  the  Bullion  mine.  Business  gradually  centered  at 
this  spot,  buildings  and  residences  were  erected,  and  a  town  grew  up.  The  telegraph  line  was 
32 
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brouglit  in  by  tlie  W.  U.  T.  Co.  in  1874.  A  telephone  line  connects  the  town  with  Bidwell's  bridge 
at  Big  Meadows,  and  with  the  leading  mines  of  this  region.  Mr.  H.  C.  Bidwell  has  been  the 
leading  citizen  of  (rreenville;  and  to  liiin,  in  a  large  measure,  is  due  the  rapid  progress  made  l)y 
the  town.  His  sudden  death  was  the  cause  of  general  mourning  in  the  valley.  [See  his  biography.] 
Greenville  suffered  the  loss  of  property  to  the  value  of  $60,000  by  a  conflatrration  that  nearly 
destroyed  the  whole  town,  April  23,  1881. 

The  town  has  now  a  population  of  about  500,  and  contains  one  large  hotel,  throe  stores, 
restaurants,  saloons,  foundry,  flour-mill,  saw-mill,  livery  stable,  blacksmiths,  shoemaker,  wagon 
maker,  market,  barbers,  boarding-house,  soda  factory,  dentist,  physician,  water-works,  M.  E.  church, 
school,  telegraph,  exi)ress  and  post  offices,  newspaper,  and  fraternal  societies. 

Greenville  Lodge  No.  252,  I.  O.  O.  F. — This  lodge  was  organized  September  15,  1878,  with 
the  following  charter  members  and  officers :  J.  W.  McCartney,  N.  G. ;  George  Proctor,  V.  G. ; 
George  H.  McFlierson,  S.;  E.  L.  McGill,  T. ;  Thomas  Corckle,  H.  "W.  Jarvis,  A.  D.  Mclntyre,  I. 
C.  Patch,  and  J.  S.  Hall.  The  membership  in  December,  1881,  was  forty-one,  and  the  officers  at 
that  time  were :  N.  Stamfli,  N.  G. ;  Finley  McLennon,  V.  G. ;  H.  Williams,  S. ;  A.  D.  McMil- 
lan; T. 

Gkee.vville  Lodge,  F.  &  A.  M. — The  first  meeting  of  this  lodge  under  its  dispensation, 
which  was  granted  March  5,  1878,  was  held  March  30,  1878:  first  meeting  under  the  charter, 
November  23,  1878.  The  charter  members  and  first  officers  were :  Alexander  Thom,  W.  M.;  E. 
W.  Young,  S.  W. :  D.  M.  Duprey,  J.  W. :  T.  F.  Emmons,  S. ;  George  Proctor,  T. ;  K.  L.  McGill, 
H.  J.  Hathaway,  George  Standart,  Alexander  Grant,  Henry  Launder,  and  H.  C.  Whitney.  The 
officers  for  the  current  j-ear  are :  H.  C.  Whitney,  W.  M. ;  D.  M.  Duprey,  .S.  W. :  (■".  W.  Gulliver, 
J.  W. ;   Charles  Mulholland,  S. ;    E.  L.  McGill,  T. 

Greenville  Lodge,  I.  O.  G.  T. — This  lodge  was  organized  March  30,  1872,  with  twenty-eight 
charter  members.  The  first  officers  were  :  C.  W.  Poindexter,  W.  C.  T. ;  Mrs.  Gilla  Sherman,  W. 
V.  T. :  E.  B.  Preston,  W.  S. ;  W.  D.  Goodfellow,  W.  F.  S. :  Angus  Mclntyre,  W.  T.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1881,  there  were  seventy-nine  members,  and  the  officers  were:  Miss  Annie  Treleaven,  P.  W. 
C.  T. ;  D.  H.  Lowry,  W.  C.  T. ;  Mrs.  Amanda  Stevens,  W.  V.  T. ;  Frank  E.  Lowry,  W.  S. ; 
Thomas  R.  Chapin,  \V.  F.  S. :    Moses  Bull,  W.  T. 

Crescent  Mills. — Five  miles  south  of  Greenville  is  the  little  town  of  Crescent  Mills,  which 
has  grown  up  around  the  mills  from  which  it  derives  the  name.  A  boarding-house,  store,  saloons, 
])ost-office,  etc.,  with  quite  a  number  of  miners'  cottages,  make  a  busy  little  town.  A  good  public 
school  is  maintained.  A  lodge  of  Good  Tem])lars  was  organized  July  20,  187(),  with  the  following 
officers:  Harrison  Sain,  W.  C.  T. ;  Mrs.  M.  J.  Sain,  W.  V.  T. ;  William  E.  Taylor,  W.  S.;  James 
Underwood,  W.  F.  S. ;  Mrs.  S.  J.  Underwood,  W.  T.  The  mcmbersliij)  in  December,  1881,  was 
thirty-two.  The  officers  at  that  time  were :  George  F.  Taylor,  W.  C.  T. :  Martha  Becraft,  W.  V.  T. ; 
Warren  Kelley,  W.  S. ;   Ella  Kelley,  W.  F.  S. ;   Mrs.  Nancy  Taylor,  W.  T. 

Rou.sd  Valley. — In  1862  quartz-mining  was  inaugurated  at  this  place  by  E.  W.  Judkins  and 
Alex.  Tate.  The  Granite  ledge  discovered  by  John  AV.  Ellis  was  leased  to  ihesj  parties,  wlio 
erected  a  mill  and  commenced  operations  in  the  fall  of  that  year.  Quite  a  village  sprang  up  here, 
and  among  the  business  firms  were  N.  C.  Cunningham  &  Co.,  Miner  &  Hughes,  McQuinn  &  Comp- 
ton,  merchants;  C.  H.  Lawrence,  livery  stable;  Hughes  &  Jordan,  Nick  Trucks,  J.  S.Carter. 
Snyder  &  Bro.,  saloons.  There  were  several  others,  including  a  hotel.  D.  R.  Cale  built  a  saw- 
mill, and  furnished  the  lumber  used  in  constructing  the  village.  As  rapid  as  was  the  growth  of 
the  town  was  its  decay.     It  faded  away  in  two  or  three  years.     The  next  movement  in  quartz  \\  as 
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made  by  Jurlkins  &  Kellogg  in  Cherokee  ravine,  some  mile  or  so  flistfint.  These  parties  opened 
and  developed  what  is  known  as  the  Ketfh'  loile,  erected  and  operated  successfully  a  large  mill, 
and  tiiially  sold  out  to  a  London  company  in  1871.  Near  by  was  also  opened  the  Caledonia  quartz- 
mine,  by  H.  C.  Bidwell  and  associates,  near  which  sprang  up  quite  a  settlement.  Whiting  &  Co.'s 
Feather  Biver  Express  made  weekly  visits  to  all  these  points,  bringing  letters  and  papers  to  the 
citizens,  from  Marysville. 

Red  Clover  Valley. — This  valley  lies  on  the  stage  road  lietween  Flournoy's  and  Beck- 
winiith,  and  is  in  Beckwourth  township.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  native  clover  that  grows  there 
in  great  alnindance.  It  was  first  settled  by  Richard  Bagley,  a  Swede,  and  an  early  pioneer  of  the 
state.  He  acquired  a  possessory  claim  there  in  1863,  where  now  the  Bagley  or  Chase  Hotel  stands. 
Elliott  Holmes  settled  in  the  same  vicinity  about  the  same  time.  lu  1872  Mr.  Bagley  erected  the 
large  hotel  which  slill  bears  his  name,  though  at  present  owned  by  Moses  Chase.  In  1879  a  post- 
office  was  established  liere,  with  Mr.  Bagley  as  postmaster.  In  1871  a  wagon  road  was  laid  out, 
and  the  construction  of  it  commenced  by  Thomas  E.  Hayden,  a  resident  lawyer  of  Reno,  Nevada, 
the  terminus  of  which  was  Flournoy's  ranch,  there  connecting  with  the  Taylorville  road.  It  was 
coni]i!ctcd  in  three  years.  Over  it  runs  a  tri-weekly  stage  carrying  the  TJ.  S.  mail  from  Greenville 
to  Reno.  Charles  Beard,  Peter  Anderson,  Stanley,  Harrison  Davidson,  S.  B.  Hinds,  J.  L.  Crow, 
B.  S.  Crow,  have,  subsequently  to  Bagley,  taken  up  lands  in  this  valley  for  dairy  ranches.  Im- 
mense quantities  of  fine  butter  are  here  made,  and  shipped  to  Reno  for  the  San  Francisco  market. 
Sufficient  hay  is  made  to  jsrovide  for  the  cows  during  the  winter  months.  Considerable  snow  falls 
here,  sometimes  reaching  a  depth  of  eight  feet.  Squaw  Queen,  Grizzly,  and  Last  Chance  valleys 
are  also  dairying  points,  and  all  lie  within  the  limits  of  Beckwourth  township. 

Jor.E  Tykkill  Taylor. — The  founder  of  the  town  of  Taylorville,  and  the  first  permanent  resi- 
dent of  Indian  valley,  was  born  in  Susquehanna  county,  Pennsylvania,  March  21,  1811.  At  an 
early  age  he  emigrated  to  Illinois,  and  for  a  time  held  the  position  of  surveyor  of  U.  S.  public 
lands.  Lfpon  the  breaking  out  of  the  gold  excitement,  he  started  across  the  plains  for  California 
early  in  1849.  He  took  the  Lassen  route,  and  on  the  night  of  October  31,  1849,  camped  in  Big 
Meadows,  in  this  county,  near  Bunnell's.  He  began  mining  on  Long's  bar,  Butte  county;  then  went 
near  Bidwell's.  In  February,  1850,  be  went  still  farther  up  the  middle  fork,  to  Crooked  bar,  and  in 
August  went  to  Nelson  creek.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1851  he  settled  in  Indian  valley,  which  he 
made  his  home  till  the  time  of  his  death.  The  particulars  of  this  settlement  have  already  been 
giveii.  Mr.  Taylor  was  a  public-spirited  and  energetic  man,  and  has  been  engaged  in  many  move- 
ments for  the  ]iul)lic  benefit.  He  bas  taken  a  leading  position  in  the  development  of  Indian  valley 
in  particular,  and  the  county  generally.  No  citizen  of  Plumas  enjoyed  more  of  the  trust  and  con- 
fidence of  the  people,  or  whose  death  was  so  universally  lamented.  His  d,ecease  occurred  at  his 
home  in  Taylorville,  March  5,  1878.  His  funeral  was  largely  attended,  and  was  conducted  by  the 
Masonic  lodge,  of  wliich  he  was  an  old  and  worthy  member;  the  Grangers  and  Good  Tenjplars  also 
following  the  remains  of  their  deceased  brother  to  the  grave.  Mr.  Taylor  left  a  widow  and  one 
son.  Mr.  Taylor  held  the  office  of  county  surveyor  and  supervisor  from  his  district,  but  never 
sought  political  honors. 

Cyrus  Laufmak,  son  of  Jacob  and  Margaret  Laufman,  was  born  in  Franklin  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, November  11,  1830.  His  father  moved  to  Illinois  when  Cyrus  was  eight  years  of  age,  and 
settled  in  Edgar  county,  where  he  carried  on  a  tanning  business.  He  left  for  California  April  30, 
1849,  and  arrived  at  Deer  creek  in  October.  He  mined  on  Feather  river  during  the  winter,  and  as 
soon  as  he  could  travel  in  the  spring  started  out  with  hundreds  of  others  to  find  Stoddard's  Gold 
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l;ike,  arriving  in  Plumas  county,  at  Nelson  Point,  aliout  the  last  of  April.  In  May  be  came  over 
into  Amei-icaii  valley,  in  company  willi  half  a  dozen  others,  searching  for  Rich  bar,  of  which 
Hobbs,  one  of  the  party,  had  been  given  an  inkling  by  a  brother  Mason.  They  failed  to  find  it, 
however,  and  returned  to  Nelson  creek,  but  in  a  couple  of  weeks  it  became  generally  known  where 
Kich  bar  was,  and  they  went  to  it,  but  all  the  ground  had  been  located  before  they  arrived.  They 
then  mined  at  Nelson  creek  and  on  the  south  fork  of  Feather  river  until  the  winter  of  1851,  when 
he  went  back  to  Illinois  for  a  visit,  and  uj)OU  his  return  rained  on  Jamison  creek  and  on  the  south 
fork.  Again,  in  1853,  he  went  east,  and  on  the  first  of  Januar)',  1854,  was  married  to  Miss  Laura 
Price,  daughter  of  William  and  Rebecca  Price,  now  of  Taylorville.  In  the  spring  of  1854  he  set- 
tled in  south-western  Missouri;  but  in  1856  he  sold  out  and  came  back  to  Plumas  county,  settling 
in  Indian  valley,  where  he  has  been  engaged  since  in  farming  and  mining.  His  first  wife  died  Jan- 
uary 24,  1870.  He  was  married  a  second  time,'to  Maria  S.  Henderson  of  Sharpsburg,  Pennsylvania, 
who  died  February  1,  1878.  Tlie  children  by  his  first  wife  were  Florence  (deceased),  Juan,  Annette, 
Jacob  B.,  Mary,  Susan  (deceased),  Robert  E.  Lee,  Margaret,  and  Philip  (deceased).  By  his  second 
wife  he  had  one  daughter,  Susie  H.  Laufnian. 

Nathaniel  B.  Foegay  was  born  at  Natchez,  Mississippi,  November  7,  1839.  In  the  year  1854 
he  came  overland  with  a  team  to  California,  settling  at  Spring  Garden  ranch,  and  mining  for  six 
mouths.  From  there  he  went  to  Indian  valley,  and  w^orked  on  a  farm  until  1857,  and  then  mined 
at  Rich  gulch  until  18G3.  For  a  few  mouths  he  freighted  from  Indian  valley  to  Virginia  City, 
Nevada.  In/18G4  he  bought  the  farm  now  owned  by  William  Foreman,  and  sold  it  in  1868,  when 
he  went  to  Big  Meadows,  ]iurchased  another  ranch,  sold  it  the  following  year,  and  went  to  Indi:ui 
valley.  He  then  bought  the  Maxwell  place,  near  Greenville,  on  which  he  has  since  resided.  With 
additions  made,  he  now'  has  388  acres.  He  was  married  April  25,  1865,  to  Miss  Lucretia  Johnston, 
who  was  Viorn  in  Pennsylvania,  May  12,  1840,  and  came  to  Plumas  county  in  1864.  Their  children 
are  Lizzie,  born  January  29,  1866;  Paradine,  March  14,  1867;  Janu-s  A.,  April  12,  1808;  Arnold, 
June  12,  1870;  Alma,  Sejitember  26,  1872;  Leota,  October  28,  1878 — all  of  whom  are  living  in 
Indian  valley.     Mr.  Forgay  is  a  member  of  Indian  Valley  Lodge  No.  136,  I.  O.  O.  F. 

James  Foed,  son  of  James  and  Polly  (Wing)  Ford,  Avas  born  in  Grafton,  Grafton  county, 
New  Hampshire,  October  18,  1817.  When  nineteen  years  old  he  joined  a  U.  S.  surveying  party, 
and  assisted  in  the  survey  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Black  Hawk  ))urchase,  which  embraced  a  large 
territory  now  in  Iowa.  In  1840  he  accompanied  his  father  to  Randol|)h  county,  Illinois,  where  they 
wi're  engagad  in  running  steam  and  water  saw-mills  for  several  years.  In  April,  1852,  he  started 
for  California,  coming  overland  with  his  wife,  and  sjtent  his  first  year  mining  on  Spanish  creek.  In 
March,  1853,  he  located  the  ranch  of  460  acres  he  now  lives  on,  having  to  pay  fabulous  jtrices  for 
the  first  seeds  planted.  At  the  time  he  settled  in  the  north  arm  of  Indian  valley,  there  were  only 
two  other  farms,  those  of  A.  C.  Light  and  William  Hussey,  Mrs.  Ford  being  the  only  white  women 
in  the  north  arm  for  two  years.  James  Ford  was  married  March  3,  1852,  to  Mrs.  Martha  MeCord 
of  De  Witt  county,  Illinois,  where  she  was  born  Octobor  6,  1835.  The  children  born  to  them  are 
as  follows:  Maggie  B.,  born  February  1,  1856;  Frances  Rowena,  April  12,  1857;  Mary  Alice, 
March  28,  1859;  Harriet  L.,  January  11,  1862;  Jesse  M.,  April  29,  1861;  James  Trumbull,  April 
20,  1866;  Sheri-dan  J.,  September  23,  1868;  Sallie  M.,  April  5,  1871;  Martha  Grace  E.,  June  5, 
1873;  Annie  E.,  June  17,  1875;  Albertie  AV.,  December  6,  1878 — all  of  whom  are  living. 

TiiEODOEE  F.  Emmons,  son  of  Jeremiah  and  Martha  Emmons,  was  born  at  Chester,  Morris 
county.  New  Jersey,  in  July,  1829,  where  he  Uved  with  his  parents  until  March,  1853,  w-hen  he 
started  for  California,  via  the  Isthmus,  landing  in  San  Francisco,  April,  1853.     He  soon  began  sluice- 
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mining  on  Poorman's  creek,  in  company  with  others,  and  sometimes  with  his  sluice-fork  caught 
nuggets  so  large  as  not  to  be  able  to  pass  between  its  prongs.  He  mined  two  years,  and  then 
opened  a  store  which  he  ran  one  year.  In  18.56  he  went  to  Indian  valley  and  bought  the  Hall 
ranch  of  800  acres,  which  he  sold  in  1857.  In  1867  he  settled  in  Greenville,  where  he  has  since 
lived.  In  1871  he  was  elected  justice  of  the  peace  of  Indian  township,  and  in  1873  was  elected 
county  surveyor  liy  the  republicans.  In  1875  he  was  again  made  a  justice  of  the  peace,  to  which  he 
h,as  been  twice  re-elected,  and  still  holds  the  office. 

J.  M.  Blood,  son  of  Joseph  and  Rachael  Blood,  was  born  in  Monroe  county,  New  York, 
October  9,  1830.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  went  to  Rochester  to  learn  the  trade  of  mclder;  and 
four  years  after  he  emigrated  to  Peoria,  Illinois,  where  he  worked  as  his  trade  until  18.52,  wlien  he 
crossed  the  plains  to  California.  He  was  married  January  1,  1852,  to  Miss  Ellen  Brady,  eldest 
daughter  of  John  and  Mary  Brady,  at  Peoria;  and  on  the  third  of  Ajiril  they  started  on  the  long 
western  journey.  They  arrived  at  Marysville  in  the  fall,  and  Mr.  Blood  worked  at  carpentering 
and  building  until  1856,  when  he  removed  to  Elizabethtown,  where  he,  in  company  with  his  brother 
James  A.,  and  E.  D.  Hasselkus,  opened  a  general  merchandise  store.  In  1858  he  and  his  brother 
sold  out  and  went  into  the  cattle  business.  In  the  fall  of  1859  our  subject  bought  the  Conant 
ranch  of  600  acres  in  Indian  valley,  ou  which  he  resideil  until  1877,  when  he  sold  it  and  removed  to 
Greenville.  Two  years  after,  he  bought  it  back  again,  and  again  lived  ou  the  place.  Mr.  Blood 
died  December  8,  1879,  leaving  his  wife  and  seven  children:  Laura  C,  born  October  29,  1854; 
Rachael  S.,  December  19,  1857;  John  M.,  February  20,  1861 ;  Ira  E.,  April  19,  1803  ;  William  W., 
March  26,  1865  ;  George  D.,  September  17,  1869  ;  May  Ella,  May  18,  1872.  Of  these,  Rachael  was 
married  to  John  S.  Bransford,  July  31,  1878;  Laura  C.  was  married  to  John  R.  Murray,  August 
18,  1880.  Since  her  husband's  death,  Mrs.  Blood  has  traveled  most  of  the  time,  but  now  resides  in 
Greenville. 

E.  W.  Tayloe,  son  of  Seth  and  Miriam  Taylor,  was  born  at  Forest  Lake,  Susquehanna  county, 
Pennsylvania,  August  17,  1831.  He  remained  on  the  old  homestead  most  of  the  tune  until  1861, 
when  he  came  to  Califurni.-i,  and  reached  Taylorvillc  September  13,  1861.  He  was  engaged  in 
ruiniing  grist  and  saw  mills,  and  in  farming,  until  1872,  when  he  removed  to  Squaw  Queen  valley, 
and  followed  dairying  for  two  years.  He  then  returned  to  Taylorville,  and  farmed  until  1881,  when 
he  went  into  the  freighting  business.  He  was  married  February  12,  1856,  to  Miss  Ruth  E.  Warner 
of  Forest  Lake,  Pennsylvania,  and  to  them  have  been  born  the  following  children  :  Azelia  Coralinn, 
born  December  28,  1856;  Clarence  Ashley,  October  30,  1859;  Ernest  Wallace,  August  21,  1862; 
Miriam  Alida,  February  27,  1864;  Seth  Terrill,  February  14,  1866;  Olive  M.,  August  22,  1868; 
Clara  Elma,  May  16,  1871  ;  Justice  Edwin  and  Jobe  T.,  January  29,  1878.  Ernest  died  December 
28,  1862;  and  Clarence,  February,  1862.  Mr.  Taylor  is  a  member  of  Plumas  Lodge  No.  132, 
A.  O.  U.  W.,  and  a  republican  in  politics. 

Robert  S.  Floubnot,  son  of  Roland  and  Margaret  Flournoy,  was  born  June  26,  1830,  at 
Independence,  Missouri.  He  received  his  education  at  private  schools,  there  being  very  limited 
facilities  for  education  at  public  schools.  In  1849  he  came  to  California,  leaving  home  in  the  fall, 
and  arriving  at  San  Francisco  April  8,  1850.  He  went  to  Bidwell's  bar,  Butte  county,  and  mined 
in  that  vicinity  for  three  years.  In  December,  1853,  he  came  to  American  valley,  and  began 
mining  at  Elizabethtown,  two  miles  north-west  of  Quincy.  He  remained  here,  mining  and  carrying 
on  a  liquor  business,  for  about  four  years.  In  the  fall  of  1858  he  went  to  Indian  valley,  where  he 
rented  the  Blood  ranch,  and  worked  it  one  season.  He  then  bought  the  Cook  ranch,  now  the 
Evans  ranch,  and  lived  on  it  four  years,  when  he  sold  it  in  the  fall  of  1863,  and  bought 'the  Madden, 
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now  tlie  Drodge,  rancli.  Tliis  lie  finally  sold,  and  in  the  s]iring  of  1865  moved  into  Taylorvillc, 
ran  a  pack-train  for  a  while,  and  then  bought  the  Mead  ranch,  in  Genesee  valley,  where  he  now 
lives.  He  was  married  November  28,  1855,  to  Miss  Angelina  Varner,  at  Elizabethtown.  They 
have  had  seven  children,  as  follows:  Maggie,  Fannie,  John,  Lucy,  Harley,  Timey,  and  William ; 
Lucy,  John,  and  Fannie  died  in  1865,  within  a  few  days  of  each  other 

Edwin  Douglas  Hosselkus,  son  of  Nicholas  and  Lucretia  Hosselkus,  was  born  October  19, 
1828,  at  the  town  of  Amboy,  Oswego  county.  New  York.  When  he  was  eight  years  of  age  his 
parents  removed  to  Peoria,  Illinois,  where  they  lived  two  years,  afterwards  residing  a  year  at 
Meredosia,  and  many  years  in  Fulton  county.  At  these  jilaces  Edwin  received  a  good  coramon- 
schriol  c  lucation.  and  from  1818  to  1852  he  was  engaged  as  clerk  in  a  general  inercli:indise  store  in 
Farmington,  llliiKiis.  In  A])ril,  1852.  he  came  across  tlie  plains,  and  arrived  in  M  irysville  the  first 
of  November,  ilore  he  was  engaged  in  various  pursuits.  In  August,  1854,  he  opened  a  store  at 
Elizabethtown,  and  remained  about  four  years;  when,  in  1858,  he  removed  the  establishment  to 
Taylorvillc,  and  continued  in  business  at  this  point  until  1865.  In  1862  he  had  bought  a  ranch  in 
Genesee  valley  from  Boyd  and  Clark,  and  when  he  sold  his  store  in  1865,  he  moved  thereon.  In 
1875  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  board  of  su])ervisors,  served  three  years,  and  was  re-elected 
in  1878.  September  26,  1859,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Tate  of  Taylorvillc.  Their  children 
are  Frank,  born  September  21,  1860;  Elmira,  August  19,  1862;  Mary  L.,  August  20,  18G7;  John, 
June  13,  1870.  Mr.  Hosselkus'  ranch  in  Genesee  valley  contains  1,000  acres,  and  has  a  fine  brick 
residence  and  many  out-buildings.  The  Genesee  post-office  is  here.  He  .also  owns  a  line  dairy 
ranch  in  Squaw  Queen  valley,  which  contains  520  acres  of  excellent  grazing  land. 

Noble  C.  Cunningham. — Captain  Cunningham  was  a  native  of  Ohio.  In  early  life  he 
removed  to  Missouri,  where  he  married  and  settled.  He  served  his  country  in  the  Mexican  war, 
having  enlisted  in  Missouri  under  Colonel  Doniphan.  Upon  his  return  he  went  to  St.  Louis,  where 
he  lived  until  1849,  when  he  came  overland  to  California.  After  a  brief  sojourn  in  the  mines  be 
settled  in  Sacramento,  wherj  he  was  elected  marshal  in  1850,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  squatter 
troubles  of  that  summer.  Soon  after  the  organization  of  Plumas  county,  he  came  here  and  engaged 
in  merchandising  at  Long  valley.  Nelson  Point,  Round  valley,  and  lastly  at  Taylorvillc.  In  1868 
he  returned  to  Missouri,  and  from  there  to  Te.vas,  where  he  died  in  1X78.  He  was  for  a  time 
captain  of  the  Plumas  Eangers. 

JouN  Hardgrave,  son  of  William  and  Sarah  Hardgrave,  was  born  April  30,  1816,  at  Port 
Hope,  Canada.  AVhen  twenty-one  years  of  age  he  left  home  and  journeyed  to  Michigan.  Here  he 
dealt  in  general  merchandise  until  1852,  when  lie  <'ame  overland  to  this  state,  arriving  in  Marysville 
in  October.  He  farmed  in  the  vicinity  until  1864,  when  he  went  to  Taylorvillc  and  bought  the 
Vernon  House  of  a  Mr.  Springer,  which  hotel  he  still  owns.  He  was  married  April  11,  1841,  to 
Miss  Diana  Jilcs,  daughter  of  Abraham  and  Nancj'  JiFes,  who  was  born  at  Phelps,  Wayne  county, 
New  York,  February  4,  1823.  Four  children  were  born  to  them:  Anna,  born  August  18,1842; 
Cornelia,  March  11,  1843;  William,  August  24,  1846;  Sarah,  December  4,  1849.  Anna  died 
November  12,  1843,  in  Jackson  countj',  Michigan.  The  rest  are  still  living  with  their  parents  in 
Taylorvillc. 

Henry  V.  IJihwell. — Mr.  Bidwell  was  born  in  Middlcbury.  Vermont,  June  9,  1831.  He  left 
Miildlebury  for  Boston,  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years,  and  went  to  work  in  a  store,  remaining  until 
1847,  when  he  joined  the  First  Regiment  of  Mexican  volunteers,  an<l  went  to  tiie  war.  He 
remained  in  ^Mexico  until  1819,  becoming  familiar  with  the  language.  On  the  disi'overy  of  gold  in 
California,  he  started  for  this  coast,  and  arrived  at  San  Francisco  about  the  first  of  July  of  that 
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year.  For  a  while  he  was  connected  with  the  Sacramento  Steamboat  Company,  after  which  he 
went  to  Chico  with  his  father,  Mr.  Daniel  Bidweli.  Prom  Chico  he  moved  to  Pescadero,  where  he 
engaged  actively  in  mercantile  pursuits.  In  1860  he  first  came  to  Plumas  county,  and  was  engaged 
in  mining  in  the  county  until  the  time  of  his  death.  For  a  few  years  before  he  died  he  was  very 
successful,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  president  of  the  Green  Mountain  G.  M.  Co.,  the 
Cherokee  G.  M.  Co.,  the  Gold  Stri|)e  M.  Co.,  the  Bound  Valley  Water  Co.,  the  Rising  Sun  Co. ;  and 
besides,  had  heavy  interests  in  Idaho  mines,  which  promised  large  returns.  Mr.  Bidweli  was  an 
old  member  of  the  Society  of  California  Pioneers,  and  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
organization.  He  left  an  invalid  wife,  a  son  and  daughter,  and  a  host  of  friends  to  mourn  him. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  enterprising  citizens  of  the  county,  and  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  father 
of  Greenville,  in  which  town  he  died  November  28,  1880.  His  funeral  was  attended  by  hundreds 
from  all  over  the  county,  all  business  in  Greenville  being  suspended.  The  body  was  taken  to 
Oakland  for  burial,  where  his  family  was  residing  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Charles  Gregory  Eodgers,  son  of  Charles  and  Rebecca  Eodgens,  was  born  at  Elizabethtown, 

New  Jersey,  August  16,  1837.     When  he  was  four  years  old  his  parents  removed  to  Bellville, 

Mifflin  county,  Pennsylvania.     He  attended  school  at  Bellville  for  seven  months,  and  the  remainder 

of  his  education  has  been  gathered   in  the  school  of  life.     At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  commenced 

work  in  a  general  merchandise  store  in  Bellville,  for  his  board  and  clothes.     Through  his  energy 

and  attention  to  business  he  advanced  step  by  step,  from  errand-boy  to  manager  of  the  business. 

In  the  spring  of  1858  he  started  for  the  west,  and  traveled  through  Missouri  and  Kansas,  spending 

that  winter  in  Illinois.     In  April,  1859,  he  started  for  California  with  a  mule  team,  arriving  at 

Inskip,  Butte  county,  in  August.     He  went  to  work  on  what  was   called  the  Miners'  ditch,  for  three 

dollars  i)er  day,  half  cash  and  half  water  scrip.     In  a  short  time  he  bought  a  raining  claim  that  was 

considered  worthless,  on  the  line  of  the  ditcli  he  had  been  working  on.     The  scrip  procured  water 

for  his  mining  claim.     He  went  to  work  on  it  with  a  man  by  the  name  of  Carroll,  working  with  a 

•rocker.     It  paid  them  five  dollars  per  day  each  for  about  a  month.     The  winter  coming  on,  they 

were  compelled  to  quit  work.     They  wintered  at  Inskip,  and  in  the  spring  went  to  work  on  their 

claim  again,  ground-sluicing,  until  that  fall,  making  88.50  per  day  to  the  man.     By  this  time  he 

concluded   that   the   claim  was  worked   out,  and   they  abandoned   it.     He  spent   the  winter  at 

Wyman's  ravine,  and  in  the  spring  of  1861  started  for  Plumas  county  on  foot,  not  having  money 

enough  to  buy  a  mule.     He  got  to  Wolf  Creek  in  July,  and  began  prospecting.     He  worked  there 

for  two  years,  but  with  little  success,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  was  in  debt  to  a  fellow-miner  ten 

cents  for  postage.     From  there  he  went  to  Crescent  Mills,  feeding  in  that  for  Blood  &  Pulsifer  for 

about  six  months.     He  worked  at  various  mills  in  that  vicinity,  and  at  mining,  until  October,  1876, 

when  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Green  Mountain  Gold  Mining  Company's  properties. 

He  has  always  been   engaged  in   prospecting   and  endeavoring  to  develop  mines,  at  times  being 

heavily  involved  on  that  account.     Wlicn  he  was  most  involved,  to  the   amount   of  $15,000,  his 

health  gave  out,  and  he  was  sick  for  nearly  a  year.     At  times  the  future  looked  very  dark  to  him ; 

but  he  kejit  his  courage  up,  and  finally  paid  all  his  liabilities,  and  to-day  is  in  easy  circumstances. 

Tlirough  energy  and  skill  he  has  made  the  Green  Mountain  one  of  the  best  paying  mines  in   the 

state,  and  for  himself  an  enviable  reputation  as  a  mine  and  mill  manager.     August  16,  1876,  he  was 

married  to  Miss  Libby  M.   Hamler  of  Utica,  Licking  county,  Ohio.      They  havft  two  cliildren  : 

Philip  James,  born  September  4,  1877,  and    Oscar   Charles,  born  April  4,  1879,  both  at  Green 

Mountain.     He  is  a  member  of  Greenville  Lodge,  I.  0.  O.  F.,  and  Greenville  Lodge,  A.  O.  U.  W.; 

in  politics  a  democrat. 
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R.  W.  Young  was  born  March  17,  1833,  in  (ilengarry  county,  Canada,  and  was  the  son  of 
George  and  Nancy  Young,  of  Scotcli  ancestry.  lu  1852  he  came  to  CaUforuia,  via  Panama, 
arriving  at  San  Francisco  late  in  the  fall.  He  was  taken  with  tiio  Panama  fever  before  landing, 
which  for  some  time  threatened  his  life;  but  he  recovered  at  Marysville,  and  soon  went  to  Butte 
coimty,  living  at  Bidwell's  bar,  and  five  months  at  Orovillc,  then  Oi>hir,  being  engaged  in  Rodgers' 
hotel,  whore  he  entirely  regained  his  health.  He  went  to  Gibsonville,  Sierra  county,  the  next 
spring,  and  mined  nearly  a  year.  In  the  spring  of  1854  he  went  to  Poorinan's  creek,  Plumas 
county,  and  mined  until  1857,  not  making  much  success.  He  then  went  to  Taylorvillc  with  his 
brother,  W.  G.  Young,  and  followed  carpentering  until  November,  1859,  when  he  walked  over  the 
snow  to  BidwelTs  bar,  and  went  by  the  Panama  route  to  his  home  in  Canada.  In  May,  1864. 
he  began  mining  in  the  Sbandier  gold  mines,  sixty  miles  south-east  of  Quebec,  but  worked 
out  his  claim  by  November,  and  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  April,  1865,  started  again  for  the  Pacific 
coast.  From  San  Francisco  he  went  to  Portland,  Oregon,  and  then  up  the  Columbia  to  Walla 
Walla.  From  there  he  went  overland  on  foot  to  the  Indian  mission  at  Cour  de  Leon,  where  the 
rumors  of  gold  discoveries  had  drawn  three  thousand  miners,  who  were  thirsting  for  the  gore  of 
the  man  wlni  had  got  them  to  go  there.  Mr.  Young  and  two  others  bought  an  Indian  pony  for 
thirty  dollars,  tied  on  their  b.aggage,  and  started  for  Montana  across  the  mountains.  He  landed  at 
Blackfoot  City  on  the  fifth  of  July,  with  fifty  cents  in  his  pocket,  which  he  spent  for  bread.  He 
struck  a  job  in  the  mines  at  six  dollars  a  day,  and  a  few  weeks  after  started  a  meat  market,  in  which 
he  made  money.  In  the  fall  of  1866  he  closed  his  market,  saddled  his  mule,  and  went  to  Walla 
Walla.  In  December,  1867,  he  went  to  Canada,  and  for  the  next  four  years  was  engaged  in  the 
cattle  trade,  during  which  time  he  visited  Texas,  Colorado,  Kansas,  and  other  states.  March  24, 
1869.  he  was  married  to  Miss  .Maggie  McRae,  daughter  of  Duncan  and  Maggie  McEae,  of  f.-niada. 
In  June,  1871,  he  came  with  his  family  to  California,  and  settled  in  Indian  valley,  Plumas  county, 
where  he  has  since  lived.  The  children  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Young  are  Annie,  born  January  II, 
1871  ;  "Walter  Edmund,  October  6,  1872  ;  Forest,  September  22,  1876.  "Sh-.  Young  is  a  member  of' 
Greenville  Lodge  No.  249,  F.  &  A.  M. 

Matthias  Fkalich  is  a  native  of  France,  and  was  born  April  12,  182G.  In  1848  he  came  to 
America,  landing  in  New  York.  He  resided  in  New  Orleans  and  Chicigo  until  1S.")2,  when  he 
came  to  California,  via  Panama.  He  remained  a  short  time  in  San  Francisco,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1853  came  to  Plumas  county,  in  which  he  has  since  lived.  Most  of  the  time  since  he  has  been 
engaged  in  mining  at  different  places.  In  May,  1877,  he  settled  on  the  ranch  of  80  acres  he  now 
owns,  which  is  situated  in  the  suburbs  of  Crescent.  There  is  a  fine  orchard  on  the  property.  .May 
15,  1861,  he  was  married  to  Mary  Durner  of  Marysville,  who  was  born  in  Germany,  August  31, 
1839.  The  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fralich  are  George,  born  December  27,  1862;  Minnie,  May 
2,1864;  Mary,  April  10,  1868;  Lena,  M.ay  12,  1869;  Amy,  February  8,  1872;  Joseph,  May  29, 
1876,  died  November  2,  1876;   August,  August  29, 1879. 

John  B.  Fritsch,  son  of  Antone  and  Elizabeth  Fritsch,  is  a  native  of  Alsace,  Germany,  and 
was  born  February  26,  1829.  At  the  .age  of  eighteen  he  came  to  America,  stopping  for  brief 
jteriods  at  New  York,  New  Orleans,  and  St.  Louis,  sj)ending  two  years  and  a  half  at  the  last  place. 
Six  months  after,  he  came  overland  to  California,  and  commenced  mining  on  Feather  river  and 
Nelson  creek,  ^n  the  winter  of  1856  he  removed  to  Indian  valley,  and  in  the  fall  of  1857  purdiased 
a  portion  of  the  Desch  brothers'  farm,  200  acres  on  the  west  side  of  Indian  creek,  where  he  has 
since  resided.  In  1862  he  added  160  acres.  In  the  s]>ring  of  1858  he  built  a  log  cabin  on  the  farm, 
which  still  stands  on  the  site  of  the  town  of  Crescent.     At  that  time  there  was  not  a  house  within 
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a  mile  of  Iihn.     On   (ho   liriccnlli  (if   ]\I:iy,  IS77,  lie  smM    i1ii.    I'lirm    (,,,    his   hrolhcr   M:iil  in,  1ml-  nlill 
lives  there  wit  li  him. 

RoHlCKT  L.  ]\Ic(  Jim,  u  MS  Ircirii  ill  SenI  l.'iiiij  in  IHIK.  At  llic  :i'4c  of  ch'vcii  hi'  r.'iii  .'iWMX  from 
lionie,  went,  to  sea,  :imi  conrseil  the  r:it;ini;'  m.'iiii  for  Ihrci;  ye.'irs,  when  in-  h'fl,  iiis  shi|i  :il,  (iuohet!, 
mikI  siiiled  on  the  yreat,  hii<eH  imtil  iH'll),  n  Ihmi  he  (^•Ulle  liy  w.'it,er  to  S;iii  l''niiiciHeo,  iii'risiii;^-  on  the 
tiiirly-lirst.  of  Deeemlier.  lie  iiiid  not,  heeii  ten  miiiiiles  iisliore  when  hi'  ^ot,  the  joli  of  e;irrviiif^  .'i 
trunk  from  the  wharf  lo  Wilson's  Kxehanii'e,  for  whiih  he  \\  .'is  paiil  Irii  (hilh'irs.  Two  iiioiilhs  after, 
he  went  to  I  he  iniiies  ami  visited  main  eaiii|is,  reaehins^  li'ieh  liar  on  the  l''eal,hi'r  river  in  Oelolier, 
IMfiO,  where  lie  mined  for  some  time.  Jjalci',  ho  |inroliaHed  .'iml  I'ondnelcd  a,  saw-mill  at,  l.liis  |il!iee. 
Ill  IH.Jii  ho  ilid  the  first,  li\ilrMu1ii'  milling'  in  the  eoiinly  in  i"'i'eneli  ravine.  He  followed  the  |i'r;iser 
river  exciteinenl,  in  1  S.'jK,  ainh  ii|ion  his  retni'ii,  a  y<'ai'  and  a  half  after,  he  niined  al,  llicli  li.'ir,  12 
mile  h;ir,  and  in  Iioniid  v:ille\,  where  he  linill,  the  Lone  Star  (|n,'irl /,  mill,  vvliieh  riiineil  him  lin:m- 
eially.  In  lHi\H  he  went,  into  the  lii|iior  linsiness,  and  has  follow  ed  il  since,  lie  is  a  iiii'iiilii-r  of 
Lassoii  ( 'ommaiiilcry  No.  12. 

Isaac  C.  Patch  wns  horn  in  Siisi|iieh,'iniia  eoiinly,  I'ennsylvania,  May  17,  IHLi.'i,  wliere  he  lived 
until  Ihe  fall  of  1H()1,  when  he  cime  overland  lo  ( '.'ilifornia,  and  sel,llid  .il  T.'iy  l"r\  ille.  lie  is  :i 
inillwriji'lit  and  carpenter  liy  trade,  havin;.^  hnill,  si.K  different  (|ii:irl,/.-niills  in  I'liiinus  county.  In 
1874  he  look  C.  II.  Lawn'noe  into  )i!irtnorslii)>  with  him,  ami  they  loocthor  huilt  it  wiil<!r-)iowei' 
•trist-mill,  !i  iilaninn' mill,  and  a  sash  factory.  Mi-.  Patch  was  married  March  2!l,  ISriO,  lo  Miss  L. 
Morse,  liy  whom  he  lias  one  daiii;lit<'r,  Dora,  horn  Decemhvr  29,  lH51.  Mr.  Patch  is  .'i,  memlier 
of  Greenville  Lod^e  No.  252,  I.  O.  O.  P. 

KTciiAiti)  Thompson,  son  of  Iticliard  and  Mary  Thom|ison,  was  horn  Novemher  10,  1H.'J4,  al 
Yorkshire,  England,  where  his  father  was  eiiga<fed  in  farniiiiL;.  In  the  sprinj^  of  IHl.'i  t.lic  family 
came  to  the  IJniteil  States,  and  settled  the  ye;ir  followini,'  in  l<'ayelte  county,  Illinois.  In  I  H.M)  our 
snhjeet  and  lii^  father  camo  overland  to  (California,  drivin-^  out  a  liand  of  stock  to  Indi.an  valley. 
For  several  years  lie  rented  and  woi'ked  different  ranches,  hut,  in  the  lall  of  ]HC,'2  he,  in  comiiany 
with  (leorge  A.  Lee,  bought  the  Chi|)maii  ranch  in  llie  north  arm.  In  l8(il  In'  houghl  out  Lee,  and 
has  since  run  it  alone.  He  was  married  Decemher  18,  1850,  to  Miss  Susan  J.  Iliekcrson,  daughter 
of  A.  J.  and  Margaret  Ilicker.son,  now  of  Plumas  eoiinly.  Tlnir  children  ar(!  Kolicrt  A,,  horn 
September  II,  1857  ;  Mary  M.,  August  18,  1859;  John  VV.,  Soiit,(!mlier  8,  1801  ;  Harriet,  Decitmber 
18,  1863;  Augusta  A.,  August  31,  1807.  .Tolin  W.  die<l  August  0,  1804,  ami  IIarri<'t,  August  8, 
1865.     Mr.  Thompson  is  a  member  of  Taylorville  Lodge  No.  130,  I.  O.  O.  F. 

JoHV  McBlCTH,  son  of  James  and  (Charlotte  iMclieth,  was  horn  in  New  York  (!ity,  in  the  ye.ar 
1823.  Uiioii  arriving  at  the  ago  of  disen'tion,  he  ch'rked  in  'a  grocery  store  until  18'l!t,  al  which 
time  ho  came  to  (California,  via  (Jalv('ston,  Te.vas,  and  Cook's  route,  arriving  in  Sail  Franciscfi  on 
the  second  of  September.  March  8,  1850,  he  .started  for  the  mines.  His  first  efforts  were  on 
Mormon  island,  and  follow  ing  I  he  (Jold-Iakc  excitement,  brought  up  in  Plumas  county  in  September, 
1850.  Since  living  in  this  county,  In^  has  been  engaged  in  ranching,  lumbering,  mining,  and  trad- 
ing, generally  giving  his  attention  to  llie  last.  Since  1870  he  has  had  a  store  in  Greenvilh',  in 
partner.shi])  with  J.  D.  Compton.  lie  is  also  jiostmastor,  and  agent  for  Wells,  Fargo,  &  (.'o.'s 
express.  In  1868  he  was  married  to  Miss  Charlotte  Kmmon.s,  daughter  of  William  and  Hannah 
Emmons,  then  of  New  York  stale,  now  of  Vallejo.  They  have  had  three  ehildren  :  Jesse,  l.orii 
November  23,  1869;  Horace,  January  12,  1872;  Laura,  Dee<'mb<;r  II,  1878.  Mr.  MeUeth  owns  a 
dairy  ranch  of  600  acres,  twelve  miles  west  of  (Ireenville,  which  is  conducted  by  his  brother,  James 
McBeth. 
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H.  T.  FiRMSTONE  was  born  at  Plymouth,  Englaml,  in  tlic  year  1831.  At  the  age  of  seventeen 
he  came  to  the  copper  mines  on  Lake  Huron,  wliere  he  worked  for  three  years.  In  1852  he  came 
to  California,  via  the  Isthmus,  landing  in  San  Francisco  on  the  first  of  August.  Until  1854  he 
mined  in  Nevada,  Yuba,  and  Sierra  counties.  On  one  occasion,  while  truilging  on  foot  with  a 
companion  from  Grass  valley  to  Sweetland,  in  Nevada  county,  his  friend  gave  out,  and  he  packed 
him,  with  two  mining  outfits,  four  miles  to  tlieir  destination.  In  1854  he  came  to  Plumas,  holding 
positions  in  companies  at  Round  valley,  Brownsville,  and  in  Indian  valley.  At  Brownsville  he  was 
superintendent  of  the  Pennsylvania  company  for  two  years.  In  1880  he  engaged  in  the  liquor  busi- 
ness at  Greenville,  which  he  at  the  present  time  follows.  In  1867  he  was  married  to  Miss  Maria 
Hickerson  of  Indian  valk'y.  They  have  had  three  children  :  Henry,  born  Feliruary  28,  18C8  ;  John, 
July  10,  1870;  Robert,  September  10,  1876.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Blue  Lodge  No.  132,  F.  &  A. 
M.,  and  of  the  IndianValley  Lodge  No.  136,  I.  O.  O.  F. 

John  C.  Largent,  son  of  Nelson  and  Sarah  J.  Largent,  was  born  in  Montgomery  county, 
Indiana,  June  30,  1841.  He  remained  at  home  until  twenty-one,  when  he  came  overland  to  Cali- 
fornia by  way  of  Lander's  cut-off,  arriving  in  Plumas  county  October  12,  1862.  For  eleven  years 
he  was  engaged  .as  a  farmer  in  various  parts  of  the  county,  and  in  1872  purchased  the  Banta  ranch, 
consisting  of  328  acres,  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  which  are  under  cultivation. 

John  C.  Young,  son  of  George  and  Anna  Young,  was  born  June  3,  1840,  in  Glengarry  county 
Canada,  where  he  lived  until  twenty-three  years  of  age.  In  1863  he  came,  via  Panama,  to  Califor- 
nia. Upon  liis  arri^  al  he  went  direct  to  Plumas  county,  and  spent  the  winter  in  the  north  arm  of 
Indian  valley.  In  the  spring  of  1864  he  went  to  Greenville,  where  he  mined  two  years.  In  1866 
he  went  to  Idaho  and  lived  four  years,  after  which  he  went  to  White  Pine,  Nevada,  where  he  was 
engaged  for  two  years  at  mining,  milling,  and  teaming.  He  returned  to  Plumas  county  in  Decem- 
ber, 1873.  During  1874  he  was  occupied  in  running  a  tunnel  for  the  North  Fork  Mining  Company, 
but  in  the  spring  of  1875  he  came  again  to  Taylorville,  and  went  into  the  general  merchandise 
business  with  his  brother,  W.  G.Young.  In  1879  he  bought  his  brother  out,  and  has  since  con- 
ducted the  business  alone.  He  was  married  October  29,  1879,  to  Miss  Ella  Cottingham,  whose 
parents  are  old  residents  of  Indian  valley.  Tliey  have  one  child,  Marian,  born  October  18,  1880. 
Mr.  Young  is  postmaster  at  Taylorville,  and  agent  for  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  company- 

J.  F.  EvAN.s  was  born  August  20,  1825,  in  Fayette  county,  Illinois,  his  j)arents  being  John 
and  Nancy  Evans.  On  the  twelfth  of  April,  1850,  he  started  for  California;  upon  his  arrival, 
settling  in  El  Dorado  county,  at  Placerville;  where  he  remained  four  years.  In  1854  he  went  to 
Placer  county,  and  mined  sixteen  months,  but  went  back  to  El  Dorado  and  remained  until  June, 
1861,  when  he  came  to  Plumas  county.  In  December,  1863,  he  returned  to  the  east  by  steamer  on 
a  visit,  and  came  back  overland  with  his  brother,  J.  B.  Evans,  and  his  family,  arriving  in  Plumas 
county  in  October,  1864.  In  the  fall  of  1866  he  bought  the  Lee  ranch,  consisting  of  160  acres,  on 
which  he  has  since  resided.  To  this- he  has  added  200  acres.  Mr.  Evans  was  never  married. 
The  brother  who  came  to  the  coast  with  him  died  in  the  north  arm  of  Indian  valley  in  1867. 

Matthias  Knoll  is  a  German  by  birth,  and  was  born  at  the  town  of  Landan,  on  the  Rhine, 
August  3,  1821.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  cooper,  and  worked  at  the  trade 
for  two  years.  He  then  worked  three  years  in  a  brewery,  and  in  another  brewery  in  Switzerland  five 
years.  In  1848  he  came  to  Cincinnati,  brewed  the  amber  fluid  a  year  at  that  place,  and  two  years 
at  St.  Louis,  and  then  started  overland  to  California.  He  mined  three  months  in  Nevada  county, 
two  years  on  Bear  river,  six  months  at  Auburn,  Placer  county,  three  years  in  Yuba  county,  and 
eight  months  in  Sierra  countj-.     From  here  he  went  to  British  Columbia  and  Washington  Territory, 
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and  from  there  to  Yuba  county,  finally  bringing-  uj)  in  Plumas.  After  moving  around  considciably 
he  started  a  brewery  near  Crescent,  which  lie  still  owns  and  runs.  He  also  owns  the  adjoining 
ranch  of  600  acres.  He  was  married  October  11,  1867,  to  Mrs.  Geiss,  by  whom  he  has  had  two 
children,  Gustavus,  liorn  August  4,  1868,  and  Clnistina,  June  4,  1870.  Tlirt'C  chiMren  of  Mrs. 
Geiss,  born  prior  to  her  marriage  with  Mr.  Knoll,  were  named  Josephine,  Jacol),  and  Mary  Louise. 
Two  died  in  1862,  and  one  in  1864. 

JouN  Davenport  Compton,  son  of  David  and  Sarah  Compton,  was  born  at  New  Egypt,  Mon- 
nKJuth  county.  Now  Jersey,  March  9,  1832.  When  thirteen  years  of  age  he  went  to  Allentown  and 
lived  four  years.  After  a  residence  of  short  periods  in  various  places  he  started  from  New  York 
February  5,  1853,  for  California,  coming  via  Aspinwall.  He  sailed  from  this  point  for  San  Francisco 
on  the  ill-fated  steamer  Tennessee,  which  was  lost  four  miles  above  the  heads,  named  from  this 
accident  Tennessee  Cove.  The  passengers  were  rescued  by  the  tug  Defiance.  IMr.  Compton  kept 
books  a  short  time  in  San  Francisco,  dealt  in  general  merchandise  for  three  years  at  Union  city, 
Alameda  county,  and  then  embarked  in  the  same  business  in  Marysville,  in  partnership  with  John 
Quin.  In  November,  1862,  he  came  to  Round  valley  and  opened  a  branch  store.  In  1864  he 
bought  out  his  partner,  and  continue<l  the  business  until  1870.  Four  years  after  he  came  to  Green- 
ville, and  in  1876  opened  the  present  business  with  John  McBeth.  Mr.  Compton  was  engaged  in 
mining  at  Cherokee  from  1870  to  1875,  and  lost  $75,000.  He  was  married  in  1878  to  Miss  M.  A. 
Holland,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  who  has  given  birth  to  two  children,  Virgil  D.  L.,  born  August  13, 
1879,  and  William  H.  T.,  born  September  27,  1881.  In  1865  Mr.  Compton  was  elected  county 
surveyor  and  served  two  terms.     He  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  and  Workmen  orders. 

M,\RTIN  Feitsch,  son  of  Antone  and  Elizabeth  Fritsch,  was  born  May  10,  1838,  at  Alsace,  France, 
now  in  Germany.  He  came  to  this  country  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  lived  four  years  at  Wood- 
stock, Illinois.  He  served  eighteen  months  in  the  war  in  company  A,  Fifteenth  Illinois  regiment,  and 
was  honoral)ly  discharged  at  Legrange,  Tennessee,  on  account  of  sickness.  While  in  service  he  was 
at  the  battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing.  Upon  recovermg  from  his  illness  he  came  to  California,  via 
Panama.  He  worked  a  year  as  blacksmith  at  the  Crescent  mine,  and  two  years  at  the  Indian 
valley  mine.  Afterwards  he  was  employed  by  the  Kettle  Mining  Com])any  and  the  Bullfrog 
Company.  He  took  a  trip  east  in  1866,  returned  in  1867,  and  settled  with  his  brother,  J.  B.  Fritsch, 
on  the  farm  they  now  occupy.  February  28,  1867,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Christina  Hafner  of 
Eteka,  New  York,  by  whom  he  has  had  one  daughter,  Lizzie,  born  July  13,  1871.  He  is  a  member 
of  Taylorville  Lodge  No.  132,  F.  &  A.  M. 

Antone  Backer  was  born  January  6,  1832,  at  Baden,  Germany.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he 
left  home  to  learn  the  baker's  trade,  and  after  an  apprenticeship  of  two  years  he  worked  as  a 
journeyman  for  three  years.  In  1851  he  came  to  America,  and  lived  three  years  in  Clinton  county, 
Pennsylvania.  He  then  removed  to  Jackson  county,  Iowa,  where  he  bought  a  farm  and  lived  on  it 
seven  years.  In  the  spring  of  1861  he  came  overland  to  California,  arriving  at  Indian  valley,  Plumas 
county,  September  22,  1861.  In  the  fall  of  18G5  lie  bought  the  Eoss  ranch,  first  containing  86  acres, 
to  which  he  has  added  338  acres.  In  June,  1851,  he  was  married  to  Elizabeth  W'eshing  of  Germany, 
and  to  them  have  been  born  the  following  children  :  Joseph,  Andrew,  Sarah,  Albert,  Frank,  Levy, 
and  George,  all  of  whom  are  living. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Carter,  son  of  Francis  and  Ellen  Carter,  was  born  in  Ohio  comity,  Virginia,  March 
31,  1836.  His  father  was  a  practicing  physician,  and  died  in  1841.  He  attended  school  at  Tus- 
cumbia,  Alaliama,  and  at  Lc.Kington,  Kentucky.  In  1853  he  went  to  Missouri,  and  in  1854  he 
started  from  there  for  California  in  the  White  Star  train,  owned  by  himself  and  four  others,  bring- 
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ins  out  some  blooded  horses.  About  the  first  of  October  they  reacheil  Downieville,  where  Dr.  Car- 
tor  remamed  two  months,  and  then  went  to  Marysville.  From  there  he  moveil  to  Butte  county  in 
a  few  months,  and  remained  until  June,  1855,  when  he  eaine  to  Plumas  county  and  worked  all 
summer  on  the  north  fork  of  the  Feather,  without  making  anything.  In  tlie  fall  of  1856  be  made 
the  first  discovery  of  gohl  on  Mosquito  creek  while  hunting  deer.  Here  he  remained  until  the  fol- 
lowing August,  when  he  went  back  to  Missouri  for  a  few  months,  returning  and  locating  near  Inskip, 
in  Butte  county.  After  mining  in  various  localities,  late  in  the  fall  of  1862  he  came  to  Plumas 
county  and  settled  at  Crescent  Mills,  where  he  has  since  resided.  In  the  fall  of  1865  he  with  five 
others  located  the  Plumas  mine.  He  has  practiced  his  profession  since  living  at  Crescent.  He  was 
married  January  27,  1880,  to  Miss  Sar.ah  Barker  of  Indian  valley.  Dr.  Carter  is  a  member  of  the 
lodge  of  Odd  Fellows  at  Indian  valley. 

Emort  Wing,  son  of  Elihu  and  Desire  Wing,  was  born  in  Onondaga  county.  New  York,  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1810.  His  father  was  a  farmer,  and  Emory  followed  that  occupation  in  Chatauqua 
county  until  he  was  forty-four  years  old,  when  he  removed  to  Iowa  in  1854,  and  farmed  until  1861. 
He  then  eame  overland  to  California,  and  went  direct  to  Indian  valley.  In  1862  lie  rented  a  ranch 
and  worked  it,  one  year,  and  then  prospected  and  mined  for  twelve  years.  He  discovered  the 
Green  Mountain  mine  in  1863,  and  sold  it  for  $300;  in  1865  he  struck  the  Plumas  mine,  and  sold  it 
a  month  after  for  $1,200;  in  1869  he  opened  the  Wing  Hill  gravel  mine,  which  he  sold  for  8600; 
and  various  other  mines  owe  their  origin  to  him.  He  was  married  November  5,  1827,  to  Miss  Eliza 
Hunt  of  New  York,  who  died  August  29,  1880,  leaving  three  daughters  and  three  sons.  Their 
names  are  Emeline,  Edgar,  Ellis,  Ellen,  Elbridge  and  Emily.  Elissa,  their  fifth  child,  died  September 
7,  1861.     He  settled  on  the  farm  he  now  owns  in  1875. 

A.  W.  Fletchek,  son  of  Francis  and  Elizabeth  Fletcher,  was  born  at  liichmond,  Indiana, 
July  2,  1842.  His  father  was  engaged  in  the  hardware  business  at  tlie  time  of  his  birth.  After 
attending  the  common  schools,  our  subject  ]iassed  five  terms  at  Earlhani  college,  Richmond.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen  he  commenced  to  learn  the  blacksmithing  trade,  and  was  so  engaged  three  years. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  went  to  St.  Louis,  but  soon  returned  to  his  lionie.  In  December,  1874, 
he  came  to  California.  He  soon  went'to  Nevada,  and  worked  at  his  trade  in  various  jilaces,  princi- 
]i;illy  at  Virginia  City.  In  October,  1877,  he  came  to  Taylorville,  where  he  conducted  a  blacksmitli 
shop  till  October,  1881,  when  he  sold  out  and  bought  the  farm  known  as  the  Farra  ranch,  in  the 
north  arm  of  Indian  valley.  In  1868  he  was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Peele  of  Cambridge, 
Indiana,  l»y  whom  he  has  had  one  son. 

E.  Pkow ATTAIN,  son  of  Evan  and  Elizabeth  Prowattain,  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1852.  He 
lived  in  that  city  until  1874,  when  he  removed  to  San  Francisco,  where  he  lived  three  years,  engaged 
in  the  wholesale  hardware  trade.  From  there  he  came  to  Plumas  county,  and  with  I.  Prowattain, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Prowattain  &  Co.,  established  the  first  bank  in  Green\ille.  He  is  a  single 
man,  and  in  politics  is  democratic. 

Thomas  Treleavex  was  born  in  the  jiarish  of  Luxulyan.  Cornwall,  England,  May  27,  1838. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-six  he  came  to  the  coj>]ier  mines  of  Lake  Superior,  where  he  was  engaged  in 
mining  until  the  spring  of  1866,  when  lie  came  to  California,  via  Panama.  He  mined  eigiiteen 
months  in  Indian  valley,  and  afterwards  followed  the  same  calling  in  the  Cherokee  mining  dis- 
trict, in  the  New  York  mine  and  at  Soda  bar.  In  the  winter  of  1868  he  went  b.ack  to  England 
for  his  family,  and  brought  them  to  this  county  the  following  year.  Since  that  time  he  has  been 
engaged  continually  at  mining.  In  1875,  with  J.  II.  Whitlock,  he  re-located  the  New  York  quartz- 
mine,  on  which  they  procured  U.  S.  patents.     In  1878  he  sold  his  interest  to  John  May.     February 
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19,  1862,  Mr.  Treleaveii  was  married  to  Miss  Isabella  James,  and  the  t'hildren  boni  to  them  are 
Annie,  born  Jannary  17,  1863;  W.  T.,  October  7,  1861;  Frederick  C,  December  15,  1869;  Harry 
A.,  January  13,  1871 — all  of  whom  are  living  at  home.  Mr.  Treleaven  is  a  member  of  Plumas 
Lodge  No.  132,  A.  O.  U.  W. 

T.  Corcoran  was  born  in  Henry  county,  Iowa,  October  15,  1854,  whore  he  lived  until  the 
year  1873.  At  that  time  he  came  to  California,  and  the  following  year  settled  in  Plumas  county, 
where  most  of  the  time  since  he  has  been  engaged  in  quartz-milling.  He  is  now  foreman  at  the 
Kettle  quartz-mill,  two  miles  from  Greenville.  Mr.  Corcoran  is  a  member  of  the  lodge  of  Good 
Templars  in  Crescent,  and  is  a  single  man. 

VV.  Blough,  sou  of  John  and  Mary  Blough,  was  born  in  Lebanon  county,  Pennsylvania,  May 
15,  1826.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  went  to  Illinois,  and  lived  there  two  years  and  a  half.  In 
1852  he  came  to  California,  via  the  Isthmus,  being  142  days  on  the  voyage  from  Panama  to  San 
Francisco.  He  spent  a  year  in  Pl.acer  county,  and  then  went  to  Yuba  count)',  where  he  owned  and 
ran  a  grist-mill  for  two  years.  In  18.56  he  sold  out  and  returned  to  the  east,  but  repeated  his 
western  journey  in  1858,  and  finally  settled  in  Plumas  county.  He  r.an  a  mill  for  Judkins  & 
Harclwcll  in  American  valley  for  a  year,  and  then  located  what  is  now  the  Corbin  &  Mason  claim 
at  Elizabethtown ;  but  his  company  failed  to  make  anything  out  of  it,  thougli  it  has  since  proved 
rich.  He  then  went  to  Quincy,  and  afterwards  to  Taylorville,  and  ran  the  first  mill  built  in  Indian 
valley,  in  which  he  is  now  interested.  Part  of  his  time  has  been  spent  in  building  quartz-mills. 
He  was  married  November  27,  1875,  to  Mrs.  Louisa  Batch  of  Taylorville.  Mr.  Blough  is  a  member 
of  Sincerity  Lodge  No.  132,  F.  &  A.  M.,  at  Taylorville,  and  of  Quincy  chapter  No.  11. 

John  Lowrt  was  born  in  Bowling  Green,  Warren  county,  Kentucky,  August  9,  1830.  In 
1849  he  went  to  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  and  visited  the  place  again  in  1850  and  1851.  In  1852  he 
crossed  the  plains  to  Oregon,  in  the  employ  of  the  government.  He  parlicijiatcd  in  the  Rogue 
river  war,  and  iluring  1853  was  scouting  and  fighting  for  Joe  Lane.  After  the  war  was  over  he 
was  engaged  in  mining  until  the  fall  of  1855,  when  he  went  to  Humboldt  bay  for  a  year,  and  from 
there  to  San  Francisco.  After  visiting  many  of  the  mining  camps,  he  came,  in  1860,  to  Plumas 
county,  and  mined  on  Wolf  creek.  Mining  was  his  principal  occupation  till  1878,  since  which  time 
he  has  been  engaged  in  farming  anJ  selling  liquor.  He  took  a  trip  to  Idaho  in  1865,  returning  the 
same  year. 

J.  H.  Smith,  son  of  Ephraim  and  Amanda  Smith,  was  born  at  Williamsburg,  Ohio,  August  5, 
1834.  When  twenty  years  old  he  went  to  Illinois,  where  he  lived  until  1859,  when  he  made  the 
jdurncy  to  California.  At  Light's  canon  1k'  mined  for  five  year.s,  then  i-ctiirncd  east,  and  was 
married  November  19,  1863,  to  Miss  Martha  A.  Peter  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Smith  came  back  in  1865, 
and  bought  a  ranch  in  the  north  arm  of  Indian  valley,  on  which  he  lived  ten  years.  In  1875  he 
sold  it  to  Mr.  McCuteheon,  and  removed  to  San  Benito  county,  where  he  purchased  another  farm. 
In  1879  he  bought  the  Ashim  ranch  in  Plumas  county,  and  in  the  year  following  brought  his  f.imily 
and  settled  on  it.  The  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  are  Thomas  E.,  born  September  7,  1864; 
Elmore  E.,  October  22,  1867;  Plumas,  October  20.  1871  ;  Clinton,  born  January  15,  1875,  and  .lied 
July  18,  1877. 

George  H.  Herring,  son  of  Bryant  and  Piercy  Herring,  was  born  in  Hayward  county,  Ten- 
nessee, June  13,  1834.  When  nine  years  of  age  his  parents  moved  to  Yell  county,  Arkansas,  and 
engaged  in  farming.  In  the  spring  of  1859  George  came  across  the  plains  with  an  ox-team,  arriv- 
ing in  Plumas  county  in  September.  He  became  interested  in  a  mining  claim  on  Rich  gulch,  and 
worked  it  until  the  next  summer.     He  worked  on  a  farm  in  Indian  valley  for  six  months,  spent  six 
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months  in  Colusa  county,  and  some  time  afte'i-  bought  eighty  acres  of  land  near  Crescent,  which  he 
lived  on  four  years,  and  sold  to  D.  S.  lledrick.  He  returned  to  Arkansas  in  1868,  but  caiue  back  in 
1870,  and  a  year  after  {lurchaseil  the  Hussey  ranch  of  200  acres  in  the  north  arm  of  Indian  valley, 
on  which  he  has  since  lived.  He  was  married  January  8,  1873,  to  Miss  Sylvia  Johnson  of  Davis 
county,  Iowa.  Their  cliildren  are  Stella,  born  November  20,  1873;  Ada,  February  12,  1875; 
Charles,  March  31,  1877;  Marcus,  December  12,  1878;  Earl,  April  12.  1881 — all  of  whom  are 
living. 

N.  Stamfli,  son  of  O.  J.  and  Catherine  Stamfli,  was  born  in  Switzerland,  July  22,  1816.  In 
1856  he  came  to  New  Orleans,  stopped  two  weeks,  and  then  started,  via  the  Nicaragua  route,  for 
San  Francisco.  From  there  he  came  to  Plumas  county,  mined  eight  months,  went  to  Guatemala 
and  farmed  twenty  months,  and  then  returned  and  bought  the  Waterworth  ranch  of  160  acres.  In 
1867  lie  ]iurcliased  thu  Chajmian  ranch  of  2;t0  acres,  adjoining  him  on  the  east,  all  of  which  is  now 
known  as  the  Stamfli  ranch.  In  these  transactions,  his  brother  Frank  J.  has  been  an  equal  part- 
ner.    October  10,  1842,  he  was  married  to  Catherine  Zubcr  of  Switzerland. 

DusKiN  Hedrick  was  born  in  Des  Moines  county,  Iowa,  January  12, 1840.  Duskin  remained 
in  Iowa  engaged  in  farming,  after  reaching  the  age  of  discretion,  until  twenty-four  years  of  age, 
when  lie  came  to  California  in  1864,  arriving  in  Honey  Lake  valley,  Lassen  county,  September  27. 
For  the  next  four  years  he  was  engaged  at  quartz-milling  at  Crescent  and  in  Genesee  valley,  after 
which  he  bought  eighty  acres  of  land  near  Crescent,  and  has  lived  on  it  since.  He  added  forty 
acres  to  his  farm  in  1880.  He  was  married  December  31,  1862,  at  Keokuk,  Iowa,  to  Miss  Louisa 
Johnson.  Their  children  are  Winona,  born  November  14,  1863:  Cora,  May  13,  1866;  Elfreda, 
Sejitember  15,1867;  Orlanda.  January  18,  1870;  Florence,  July  19,  1871;  Mabel.  December  6, 
1873;  Gertrude,  August  21,  1876;  Arthur,  July  27,  1878.  Mr.  Hedrick  is  a  member  of  Indian 
Valley  Lodge  No.  136,  I.  O.  O.  F. 

W.  T.  Peter,  son  of  J.  N.  and  Emily  Peter,  was  born  June  26,  1837,  at  Sangamon  county, 
Illinois,  where  his  father  was  a  farmer.  When  thirteen  years  old  his  parents  moved  to  Montgomery 
county,  where  they  purchased  a  farm.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  William  left  home,  and  traveled 
until  the  spring  of  1859,  when  he  came  overland  to  California,  arriving  in  this  county  in  August. 
For  eight  years  he  rained  and  did  carpenter  work  on  Light  creek,  excejit  two  spent  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara county.  In  1868  he  bought  the  farm  he  now  lives  on  from  a  Mr.  Lattcn.  Originally,  it 
consisted  of  ICO  acres,  but  he  has  since  added  225  acres.  He  was  married  September  20,  1870,  to 
Miss  Sarah  I.  Evans,  daughter  of  J.  R.  and  Louisa  M.  Evans,  formerly  of  Fayette  county,  Illinois, 
but  of  this  county  since  1864.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  liave  had  four  children,  with  dates  of  birth  as 
follows:  Louisa  N.,  March  24,  1872;  Claude  B.,  November  10,  1873;  Rosa  M.,  June  18,  1875; 
Cora  M.,  September  1,  1881 — all  of  whom  are  now  living. 

B.  B,  Baugo,  son  of  A.  B.  and  C.  L.  Baugh,  was  born  in  Powhatan  county,  Virginia,  August 
18,  1827.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  became  one  of  the  argonautic  MOers  who  crossed  the 
plains  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  fiist  mined  at  Stringtown,  on  the  south  fork  of  Feather  river,  in  the 
winter  of  1849,  being  the  one  to  erect  the  first  house  in  the  place.  He  mined  at  various  camjis 
until  1855,  when  he  came  to  Plumas  county,  where  he  since  resided,  with  the  exception  of  a  year 
spent  in  Virginia  City,  Nevada.  He  has  been  engaged  ])rincipally  in  the  liquor  business  at  Meadow 
valley,  ami  at  Crescent,  liis  present  home.     In  politics  he  is  democratic. 

James  Cooksev,  son  of  Jesse  and  Sarah  Cooksey,  was  born  near  Linnville,  Scott  county, 
Illinois,  May  26,  1834.  He  lived  at  home  until  seventeen,  when  he  came  overland  to  California, 
arriving  at  Placerville  August   19,  1852.     In  March,   1854,  he  removed  to  Plumas  county,  and 
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located  on  Nelson  creek,  wliere  he  mined  until  1867,  when  he  went  to  Sierra  county,  and  mined 
there  about  ionr  years.  Then  lie  went  to  Americ-an  v:illey,  and  farmed  until  1875,  when  he 
removed  to  Indian  valley,  where  he  has  since  lived  on  the  Taylor  ranch.  He  is  a  member  of 
Indian  Valley  Lodge  No.  136,  I.  O.  O.  F.  He  was  married  September  22,  1862,  to  Miss  Frances 
E.  Seymour  of  Plumas  county.  Their  children  are  Edward,  born  September  30,1864;  William, 
May  30,  1866;  George,  December  30,  1867. 

William  Forman,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Mary  Forman,  was  born  March  16,  1828,  in  Ralls 
county,  Missouri,  where  his  father  was  eng.aued  in  farming.  William  remained  at  home  until 
twenty-one,  and  then  moved  to  Siielby  county,  and  bought  a  farm.  April  20,  1863,  he  started  for 
California,  arriving  at  Taylorville  September  5,  1863.  He  freighted  one  year,  and  then  began 
farming,  which  he  has  followed  ever  since.  In  1867  he  purchased  the  Forgay  ranch  of  Thomas 
Hughes,  which  contained  283  acres,  on  which  he  now  resides.  In  1869  he  went  back  to  Missouri  on 
a  lausiness  trip.  He  was  married  April  15,  1849,  to  Miss  Cordelia  Shelton,  daughter  of  Griffith  D. 
and  Levina  Shelton  of  Shelby  county,  Missouri. 

J.  Charles  Taylor  was  born  at  Mineral  Point,  Wisconsin,  May  24,  1859.  While  a  small  boy 
he  lived  in  Iowa  three  years,  where  his  father  died  in  1868.  Then  he  returned  to  Wisconsin,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1870  came  overland,  with  his  mother  and  two  brothers,  to  California,  ra-riving  at 
Quincy  May  4,  1870.  In  the  fall  they  went  to  Crescent  Mills,  and  in  April,  1872,  to  Greenville, 
where  our  subject  has  since  resided.  From  the  time  of  the  marriage  of  his  elder  brother,  Wdliam 
M.  Taylor,  in  1876,  Charles  has  been  the  head  of  the  family.  March  15,  1875,  he  became  an 
operator  in  the  Greenville  telegraph  office,  and  on  the  first  of  Aj)ril,  1881,  he  was  appointed 
manager  of  the  office. 

Will  D.  R.  Graham,  son  of  W.  D.  R.  and  Rlioda  A.  Graham,  was  born  in  Covington, 
Kentuck)-,  August  20,  1856.  His  father  died  when  he  was  but  one  year  of  age.  Soon  after  his 
father's  death  his  mother  came  to  California,  via  Panama,  and  settled  in  Marysville.  In  September, 
1862,  his  mother  was  again  married,  to  J.  W.  Thompson,  and  a  year  after  they  removed  to  the 
Illinois  ranch,  in  American  valley.  Will  lived  at  home  for  fifteen  years.  In  1876  he  attended  the 
Heald's  business  college  at  San  Francisco.  In  1878  he  was  a  candidate  on  the  democratic  ticket  for 
county  recorder,  but  was  defeated  through  a  division  in  his  party,  by  only  seven  votes.  Since  then 
he  has  been  employed  as  general  manager  and  accountant  of  J.  W.  Thompson's  milling  interests  in 
Taylorville.  He  was  married  December  1,  1880,  to  Miss  Eva  Richards,  daughter  of  William  M.  and 
Jane  R.  Richards. 

('harf.es  Otto  Simons,  son  of  Horace  P.  .and  Harriet  Simons,  was  l)orn  April  9,  1859,  at 
South  Bend,  Indiana.  He  learned  the  trade  of  upholsterer  in  Chicago,  and  in  1874  went  to  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan,  where  he  remained  three  years.  In  1877  he  came  to  California,  and  to  Taylorville 
in  January,  1878.  The  next  three  years  were  spent  in  Taylorville,  Watsonville,  Oakland,  Folsom, 
and  O.akdale,  Stanislaus  county.  At  the  last  place  he  opened  a  furniture  store,  which  he  sold  out  in 
the  fall  of  1881,  and  came  to  Greenville,  opening  an  upholstering  shop,  which  he  is  no\y  conducting. 
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JOURNALISM    IN    PLUMAS    COUNTY. 

« 

The  first  newspaper  in  Plumas  county  was  t'st:il>lisbeil  at  Quincy.  the  county  seat,  in  August. 
1855,  edited  and  pulilishcd  hy  John  K.  Lovejny  and  Edward  Mc-Ehvain  It  was  an  independent 
sheet,  and  the  Old  Mcimtaineer  proved  to  be  a  successful  enterjirise.  In  1857  Lovejoy&, Mc-Ehvain 
sold  the  paper  to  John  C.  Lewis  and  James  McNaM),  who  changed  the  name  to  the  Plumas  Argus, 
and  published  it  until  I860,  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  tlie  sheriff.  With  new  material  the  paper 
was  revi\  ed  the  same  year  by  Lewis  &  McElwain.  After  a  short  life  of  about  four  months,  John 
C.  Lewis  took  the  material  to  Carson  City,  Nevada,  and  began  the  publication  of  the  Silver  Age. 

During  the  three-sided  canipaigu  of  1856,  three  papers  were  published  from  the  office  of  the 
Old  Mountaineer.  One  was  called  the  Plumas  Democrat,  edited  by  John  S.  Ward  and  E.  T. 
Hogan.  Judge  Hogan  still  possesses  several  copies  of  this  spicy  sheet.  The  Fillmore  Banner  was 
conducted  by  Silas  Caulkins.  The  republican  party  was  represented  by  the  pen  of  Dr.  Fredonyer 
in  three  columns  of  tiie  Old  Moutitaineer.  A  lively  newspaper  war  was  carried  on  by  these  three 
publications  during  the  (•nm])aign,  at  the  end  of  which  the  journalism  of  Quincy  relapsed  into  its 
normal  condition. 

Previous  to  the  removal  of  the  Argus,  the  Plumas  Standard,  a  democratic  organ,  made  its 
appearance  in  Quincy.  It  was  started  in  1859  by  Thomas  Bail  and  Lewis  Curtz,  and  in  1860  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Matthew  Lynch,  who  continued  it  until  1863,  when  the  material  and  press 
were  removed  to  Downieville  to  issue  a  publication  in  that  city. 

In  1862  tlie  union  party  commenced  the  publication  of  the  Quincy  Union,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Leonard  &  Powers.  In  the  spring  of  1864  these  gentlemen  were  sujierseded  by  the  Plumas 
Printing  Company,  composed  of  certain  members  of  the  union  party,  who  continued  the  publication 
under  the  editorial  management  of  John  R.  Buckbee.  Later,  W.  W.  Kellogg  became  the  editor, 
and  in  1866  gained  jtossession  of  the  whole  paper.  From  that  time  it  became  independent  in 
politics.  In  1868  Mr.  Kellogg  removed  with  his  paper  to  La  Porte,  where  it  appeared  as  an 
independent  sheet  until  the  fire  of  1869,  which  devastated  that  place.  The  material  was  so  badly 
damaged  that  it  was  unfit  for  further  use,  and  the  Union  appeared  no  more. 

In  the  fall  of  186G,  after  the  change  in  the  Union  management,  a  few  of  the  members  of  the 
union  party  purchased  material  and  commenced  to  issue  the  Plumas  Xational.  It  was  edited  and 
managed  by  II.  L.  Gear  and  others  until  the  fall  of  1869,  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  L.  C. 
Charles  and  William  E.  Ward.  In  Jauuary,  1871,  Charles  sold  his  interest  in  the  paper  to  Mr. 
Ward,  who  has  been  the  editor  and  publisher  of  the  N'ational  to  the  present  time.  The  paper  is  a 
sj)icy  local  sheet,  not  failing,  however,  to  express  its  opinions  on  all  national  questions  in  a  forcible 
manner.  It  pursues  an  independent,  though  by  no  means  a  neutral,  course,  and,  if  anything,  leans 
towards  the  republican  side.  The  National  is  now  in  its  sixteenth  volume,  and  has  won  a  place 
for  itself  among  the  leading  interior  journals  of  the  state,  gained  by  the  ability  and  energy  of  its 
editor.  His  "Jab-jab"  column  is  spicy  and  entertaining.  Xeat  job  wm-k  is  done  at  the  office  in 
Quincy. 

The  GrreenviUe  Bulletin,  a  four-page,  five-column  weekly,  was  started  in  the  town  of  Greenville 
in  September,  1880,  by  Edward  A.  Weed,  and  is  now  in  a  thriving  condition.  It  is  a  very  readable 
pul)lication,  and  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Greenville  and  Indian  valley.  It  is  now  in  its  second 
volume,  and  promises  to  continue  its  successful  career  for  many  years. 

The  gentlemen  who  have  wielded  the  editorial  pen  and  snapi)ed  the  shears  in  Plumas  county 
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liave  been  scatterefl  far  and  wide,  and  some  of  them  liave  bidden  a  final  adieu  to  mundane  affairs, 
and  gone  wliere  there  is  no  unpaiil  subscription  list,  and  where  the  call  for  copy  shall  sound  in 
tlifir  cars  no  more  forever.  The  ])ionccr  of  all,  John  K.  Lovejoy,  removed  to  Carson  City  and 
edited  the  Silver  Age  in  that  place,  and  later  the  J^i  lie,  at  Washoe  City,  in  which  lie  failed  of 
success.  He  died  a  few  years  ago.  lie  had  an  immense  capacity  for  whisky,  was  a  great  talker, 
and  a  blackguard  of  the  worst  stripe,  indulging  to  the  extreme  in  billingsgate  through  the  columns 
of  his  paper.  He  was  known  far  and  wide  in  Washoe  as  Old  Pi  Ute  Lovejoy.  His  partner  in 
Quincy,  Ned  McElwain,  returned  to  liis  family  in  Illinois,  and  has  been  lost  sight  of  by  the  people 
here.  John  C.  Lewis  was  engaged  in  the  newsjiaper  business  in  Nevada  for  many  years  after 
leaving  tliis  county,  meeting  with  but  little  success.  His  last  paper  was  the  Heno  Orescent.  He  is 
now  practicing  medicine  in  Reno.  Jim  McNabb  removed  from  Quincy  to  Petaluina,  became  inter- 
ested in  a  paper  there,  and  was  elected  to  represent  Sonoma  county  in  the  senate.  When  T.  B. 
Shannon  was  appointed  collector  of  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  McNabb  became  a  deputy,  which 
position  he  held  until  that  office  was  remodeled  by  the  administration.  John  S.  Ward  removed  to 
Honey  lake,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  organization  of  a  county  government  there.  [See  Lassen 
county  history.]  Silas  Caulkins  was  engaged  in  the  express  business  with  George  Morlcy  for  a 
time.  He  went  to  Washoe,  and  still  resides  in  Nevada.  He  had  the  honor  of  being  orator  at  the 
eelebi'ation  in  American  valley  July  4,  18.52.  Atlas  Fredonyer  turned  out  bad.  [See  elsewhere  in 
this  volume.]  Tom  Bail  went  to  Idaho,  where  lie  afterwards  committed  suicide  by  cutting  his 
throat.  Lewis  Curtz  has  been  lost  sight  of.  Mat.  Lynch  went  to  Downieville  and  managed  a 
paper  there,  then  went  to  Mendocino  and  ran  the  Democrat  until  he  fell  a  victim  to  his  intemperate 
habits.  Buckbee,  Kellogg,  and  Gear  all  bore  prominent  parts  in  the  history  of  Plumas,  and  their 
biographies  will  be  found  on  another  page.  William  E.  Ward  is  still  with  us,  and  ready  to  answer 
for  himself. 

SCHOOLS    AND    EDUCATION. 

At  the  time  the  county  was  organized,  in  the  spring  of  1854,  no  school  had  yet  licen  taught 
within  its  limits.  But  few  children  were  to  be  found  among  the  throng  of  miners  that  then  formed 
the  population.  The  early  emigrants  were  chiefly  single  men,  or  men  who  had  left  their  families 
at  home,  ex]iecting  to  return  to  them  with  a  golden  reward  for  their  toil  and  jirivation.  A  few 
families  came  in  1852,  and  each  year  thereafter,  and  here  and  there  througli  the  mines,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  valleys,  were  to  be  seen  children.  Nevertheless,  so  scattered  were  these  families  that 
the  maintenance  of  a  school  was  impossible.  Those  were  pioneer  times,  when  labor  was  the  order 
of  the  day,  and  every  boy  old  enough  to  work  was  expected  to  do  something,  and  had  no  time  to 
spend  at  school.  Even  after  schools  were  opened,  they  were  chiefly  attende<l  by  little  children,  a 
scholar  o\er  fourteen  years  of  age  being  a  rarity. 

The  court  of  sessions  took  occasion  to  divide  the  county  into  districts,  on  the  ninth  of  June, 
1854,  though  there  was  yet  no  school  in  the  county.  Three  districts  were  created,  embracing  about 
the  following  territory  :  The  townships  (as  now  defined)  of  Seneca  and  Mineral  were  District  No.  1  ; 
Beckwourth,  Quartz,  and  Goodwin  were  District  No.  2 ;  and  Indian  and  Plumas  were  District  No. 
3.  A  school  was  opened  that  fall  in  the  town  of  Elizabethtown,  lying  in  the  third  district,  and 
was  taught  by  W.  K.  Logan,  at  a  monthly  salary  of  *100.  At  that  time  Elizabethtown,  or  Betsy- 
burg,  was  the  largest  and  most  flourishing  town  in  the  county.  Its  days,  were  palmy,  though  brief. 
In  the  highly  figurative  language  of  one  of  the  early  settlers,  they  "  propped  the  doors  open  with  $800 
34 
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gold  chunks,  and  the  children  used  nuggets  for  i)layllimgs."  A  number  of  families  had  settled  here, 
and  there  were  children  enough  to  maintain  a  school.  The  first  superintendent  of  common  schools 
was  Dr.  I.  N.  Hartzell,  who  made  a  report  for  the  school  year  ending  October  31,  1855.  By  this,  it 
ajipears  that  while  there  were  75  children  in  District  No.  3,  or  Elizabethtown,  between  the  ages  of 
four  and  eighteen,  but  29  of  them  were  able  to  attend  the  school  at  all,  and  that  the  average 
attendance  was  but  16.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  chiMren  lived  in  Indian  or 
American  valleys,  too  far  away  to  avail  themselves  of  the  school  privilege ;  while  others  were  old 
enough  to  make  their  services  valuable  in  other  directions.  It  was  a  primary  school.  District 
No.  1,  or  Mineral,  was  reported  with  18  children,  so- scattered  that  a  school  was  not  practicable. 
Tlie  other  district  was  not  mentioned  at  all. 

The  year  1856  saw  the  glory  of  Elizabethtown  fade  away,  and  Quincy  came  to  the  front  as  the 
leading  town  of  the  district.  On  the  seventJi  of  October,  1856,  the  board  of  supervisors  changed 
the  formation  of  school  districts  materially.  All  the  county  north  of  the  north  fork  of  Feather 
river  was  made  District  No.  1 ;  all  lying  between  the  north  and  middle  forks  was  District  No.  2; 
and  all  south  of  the  middle  fork  was  District  No.  3.  School  having  been  discontinued  at  Eliza- 
bethtown for  more  than  a  year,  and  Quincy  having  increased  its  juvenile  population  to  such  an 
extent  that  educational  facilities  were  desired,  a  school  was  opened  there  in  the  summer  of  1857. 
The  teacher  was  Mrs.  Sopliie  Sawyer,  wife  of  Woodbury  D.  Sawyer,  then  an  attorney  of  Quincy, 
and  now  practicing  his  profession  in  San  Francisco.  Her  report  is  headed  as  follows:  "Report  of 
the  Public  School  in  First  District  in  the  Town  of  Quincy,  from  June  1st  to  Oct.  5th,  1857." 
Signed,  "  Sophie  Sawyer,  Teacher."  This  document  shows  that  the  number  of  scholars  was  18; 
average  age,  8§  years;  oldest,  13  years;  youngest,  4  years;  visitors  during  the  term,  E.  T.  Hogan, 
J.  F.  Ray,  and  W.  D.  Sawyer.     The  only  text-book  mentioned  was  McGu£Cey"s  Header. 

But  a  sliort  time  after  the  school  was  opened  in  Quincy,  the  settlers  in  the  eastern  end  of 
American  valley  decided  to  have  a  school  in  thoir  midst  for  the  education  of  their  children,  the 
school  at  Quincy  being  too  remote  for  their  accommodation.  A  subscription  was  therefore  started, 
and  the  sum  of  §875  was  raised,  chiefly  in  amounts  of  §25.  One  gentleman  donated  a  "load  of 
lumber,"  and  the  j)arties  who  hauled  it  managed  to  get  a  "load"  which  was  suflicient  to  build  the 
house.  This  was  the  first  school-house  erected  in  Plumas  county,  and  stands  about  two  miles  from 
Quincy.  An  engraving  of  the  building  is  given  on  the  title-page.  A  meeting  was  held  in  the  house 
July  2,  1857,  and  S.  A.  Ballou  was  engaged  as  teacher,  at  a  salary  of  860  per  month.  Nineteen 
children  attended  the  school  that  summer.  Agreeable  to  the  wishes  of  the  people  who  had  built 
this  pioneer  school-house,  the  board  of  supervisors  set  them  off  into  a  separate  district  July  7,  1857, 
making  all  that  ])ortion  of  District  No.  2  lying  east  of  Quincy  into  District  No.  4.  This  is  now 
known  as  Pioneer  district.  It  is  related  of  this  school  that  at  one  time  two  applications  were  being 
considered  for  the  position  of  teacher,  one  of  them  from  a  "Dutchman"  and  the  other  from  a  lady, 
and  that  one  of  the  trustees  insisted  upon  employing  the  former  because  he  would  take  his  pay  in 
cabbage,  turnips,  etc.  At  another  time  a  youth  was  asked  by  the  teacher  on  the  first  day  of  the 
term  if  he  had  brought  any  text-books  with  him.  "  Yes'ra,"  said  he,  as  he  produced  from  under 
his  desk  "The  Life  and  Adventures  of  James  P.  Beckwourth." 

From  a  school  census  population  in  1854  of  93  children,  and  a  school  fuml  of  8141.93,  the 
educational  status  of  Plumas  county  has  increased  to  a  school  fund,  in  1880,  of  $16,014.46,  and  a 
census  population  of  984  children,  or  an  average  of  $16.27  for  the  education  of  each  child.  The 
facilities  for  the  education  of  children  in  Plumas  county  are  of  a  high  order,  and  a  good  common- 
school  education,  suffii-iiMit  for  the  needs  of  a  good  American  citizen,  can  be  obtained  in  these 
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mountain  st-hools  hy  all  who  desiro  it.  There  is  one  in  particular,  the  Pioneer  district  before  al- 
luded to,  that  has  no  superior  in  the  state  for  effective  work,  and  among  other  ungraded  schools 
has  no  equal.  Tliis  is  due  to  the  care  and  intelligence  of  its  teaclier,  George  E.  Ilouiihton,  and  the 
excellent  management  of  the  trustees,  J.  W.  Thompson,  D.  R.  Gate,  and  J.  H.  Yeates,  aided  by  the 
liberality  of  the  residents  of  the  district.  Tlie  school  has  been  under  the  control  of  these  gentle- 
men for  the  past  four  years,  and  now  exhibits  the  results  of  an  intelligent  and  systematic  course  of 
training.  For  six  months  the  regular  public  school  is  maintained,  and  then  for  four  months  a 
]irivate  school  is  continued  by  the  subscriptions  of  the  parents.  It  is  called  a  private  school, 
although  just  as  free  to  every  scholar  as  during  the  six  months  of  public  term.  Pens,  ink,  paper, 
etc.,  of  the  first  quality  are  supplied  to  the  children  free  of  cost  and  without  distinction  of  persons. 
Latin,  French,  the  sciences,  higher  mathematics,  literature,  etc.,  are  taught  in  a  systematic  manner, 
and  in  this  way  the  school  approaches  the  efficiency  of  a  graded  school.  Tlie  primary  grades  are 
also  carefully  taught.  Business  principles  and  forms  are  tauglit,  and  the  children  have  arrived  at 
a  stage  of  perfection  seldom  attained  in  a  business  college.  The  teacher  has  no  fixed  rules  of  gov- 
ernment, but  expects  the  scholars  to  behave  themselves,  and  not  abuse  the  privileges  granted  them. 
They  arc  at  liberty  to  com  erse  with  eacli  other  on  the  subjects  they  are  studying,  to  move  from 
place  to  place,  and  to  retire  from  tlio  room  at  will,  and  they  make  only  a  proper  use  of  these  priv- 
ileges. These  things  are  only  possible  where  botli  teaclier  and  pupils  are  thoroughly  in  earnest, 
and  enter  with  heart  and  soul  into  the  work  before  them.  It  is  a  model  school,  and  deserves  the 
closest  attention  of  the  educators  of  the  countv. 


CHURCHES  OF  PLUMAS  COUNTY. 

BY    REV.    I,.    EWING. 

The  first  church  organization  effected  in  Plumas  county  was  at  Nelson  Point,  as  early  as  1854. 
The  names  of  these  first  religious  ])ioneers  have  been  lost  to  liistory,  except  that  of  J.  C.  Gentry, 
the  leader  in  that  organization.  Brother  Gentry  now  lives  at  Taylorville,  a  sturdy,  pious,  local 
preacher  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  Since  that  organization  the  Methodists  iiave  held  the 
field,  with  now  and  then  some  assistance  from  other  denominations,  who  have  all  long  since  aban- 
doned the  work,  and  given  it  up  to  their  more  persistent  co-workers. 

The  first  regularly  appointed  pastor  to  Plumas  county  came  from  the  California  conference, 
the  Rev.  Philetus  Grove.  He  received  his  appointment  in  1858.  He  resided  at  Quincy.  and  had 
charge  of  nearly  the  whole  county.  His  faitliful  wife  still  resides  in  Quincy.  Rev.  P.  Grove  lias 
long  since  gone  to  rest,  but  the  influence  of  his  faithful  labors  and  life  still  live  to  bless  the  world. 
He  was  a  hardy  specimen  of  the  Methodist  itinerants,  who  in  those  days  truly  sacrificed  '■  their 
all "  for  the  cause.  He  organized  a  church  at  Quincy,  with  but  four  members,  all  of  whom  ha\e 
long  since  died  or  moved  away.  In  1860  Rev.  W.  Willmot  was  pastor  for  the  work  in  Plumas. 
In  1861  all  of  Plumas  county  north  of  Nelson  creek  was,  by  order  of  the  general  conference,  in- 
cluded in  the  Nevada  conference  just  then  organized.  La  Porte,  Quincy,  and  Indian  valley  have 
been  regularly  supplied  with  earnest  preachers  of  the  gospel.  The  names  of  the  pastors,  down  to 
the  year  1875,  being  Revs.  P.  Grove,  W.  Willmot,  J.  B.  Fisher,  E.  L.  Dickinson,  E.  Padison, 
Collin  Anderson,  G.  B.  Hinkle,  W.  J.  White,  and  John  H.  Spes.  Since  1875,  La  Porte  has  de- 
pended for  religious  services  upon  the  pastors  of  various  churches  in  adjoining  counties,  it  not 
being  deemed  wise  to  settle  a  pastor  there.     Rev.  F.  M.  Willis  was  .sent  to  Indian  valley  in  1875, 
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and  Rev.  A.  P.  Wliite  to  Qiiincy  as  pastor  in  chai'ge,  and  presiding  elder  of  the  district.  In  this 
year  Rev.  F.  M.  Willis  built  a  church  at  Taylorville,  and  Rev.  A.  P.  White  one  at  Qiiincy;  the 
first  in  the  county  having  been  built  at  La  Porte,  by  a  preacher  whose  name  is  lost  to  history. 
W.  J.  White  built  the  second  church  at  Greenville.  Tiiese  brethren  were  aided  by  the  citizens  of 
their  respective  charges  with  true  California  liberality.  The  names  of  J.  C.  Gentry,  Edwin  Taylor, 
Joiin  WcUlon,  John  Cadle,  and  others,  were,  as  lay  members,  connected  with  these  chui'clies. 
Rev.  Willis  was  followed  at  Indian  valley  by  Rev.  T.  S.  Uren,  and  Rev.  White  by  Rev.  N.  G.  Luke, 
the  present  presiding  elder  of  the  district.  Rev.  L.  Ewing  succeeded  Rev.  T.  S.  Uren  at  Indian 
valley  in  1878,  remaining  in  charge  for  three  years,  and  then  receiving  the  appointment  at  Quincy, 
where  he  is  now  in  charge.     Rev.  O.  L.  Barstow  is  in  charge  at  Indian  valley. 

This  church  has,  true  to  its  earliest  zeal,  pushed  its  ministers  to  the  front  in  the  county.  And 
since  1854  it  has  steadily  grown  in  strength;  but  the  ever-shifting,  changing  character  of  the  Cali- 
fornia miner  is  not  to  be  depended  upon  for  permanent  membership  in  churches.  Hence,  no 
church  has  at  any  one  time  numbered  over  75  members.  There  are  now  about  175  members  in  the 
three  circuits  or  stations  in  the  county,  with  some  living  on  the  outskirts  who  are  seldom  permitted 
to  hear  the  gospel.  There  are  in  the  county,  at  present,  seven  Sunday-schools,  in  which  about  400 
scholars  are  taught  the  word  of  God.  The  singing  by  these  children  and  the  church  choirs  is  of  a 
very  high  order,  and  would  be  only  expected  of  older  and  more  thoroughly  cultivated  fields.  The 
church  property  consists  of  church  buildings  and  parsonages ;  of  churches  there  are  three,  with  a 
seating  capacity  of  700;   parsonages,  three;  probable  value  of  churches  and  parsonages,  $10,000. 


INDUSTRIES   OF    THE    COUNTY. 

The  industries  of  the  county  are  twofold,  and  to  a  certain  degree  interdependent,  the  one  to  a 
large  measure  supporting  the  other,  and  in  its  turn  made  chea|>er  and  more  profitable  l>y  the  pres- 
ence of  the  other.  Until  the  agriculture  of  the  mountains  had  reached  such  a  stage  as  to  supply  the 
food  required  in  the  mines,  the  price  of  provisions  was  so  high  that  many  claims  whicli  can  now  be 
worked  with  profit  could  not  then  be  made  to  pay.  The  home  market  is  not  e.^tensivi'  enough  to 
consume  all  the  agricultural  produce,  especially  the  product  of  the  dairies,  and  thousands  of  pounds 
of  butter  are  annually  sent  down  to  the  valley  and  to  San  Francisco.  Two  flour-mills,  one  at 
Greenville  and  one  at  Taylorville,  consume  a  large  portion  of  the  wheat  jiroduced  in  Indian  and 
American  valleys,  and  supply  the  people  with  an  exiclUnt  quality  of  flour. 

The  first  attempts  at  agriculture  in  American,  Indian,  Mohawk,  Sierra,  and  other  valleys  have 
been  spoken  of  in  the  history  of  those  localities,  and  need  not  to  be  repeated.  Summed  uji,  they 
show  that  in  1851  and  1852  considerable  vegetables  were  raised  by  the  few  scattered  settlers  who 
had  made  locations  upon  these  fertile  valley  lands.  In  1853  a  luunber  of  them  put  in  small  crops  of 
wlie.it  and  barley,  and  the  grain  that  was  harvested  was  used  the  next  sea.son  by  themselves  and 
others  in  sowing  a  mucli  larger  acreage  of  cereals.  An  unfortunate  frost  occurred  in  August,  1854, 
doing  considerable  damage  to  the  grain  crops,  and  the  consequence  was  that  not  nearly  so  large  a 
quantity  of  grain  was  put  in  the  succeeding  season  as  would  otherwise  have  been  tlie  case;  in  fact, 
it  took  several  years  to  restore  the  confidence  of  the  farmers  in  the  certainty  of  a  wheat  crop.  As 
soon  as  the  fact  was  fully  realized  that  wheat,  oats,  and  barley  would  make  prolific  cro])s  in  these 
high  mountain  valleys,  the  farmers  launched  out  upon  the  cultivation  of  their  ranches,  and  have 
grown  rich  and  prosperous. 
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TIr-  assessor's  rejiort  for  tlu'  year  1855  shows  the  following  statistics  of  agriculture  in  Plumas 
county:  Bushels  of  wheat,  5,765;  barley,  854;  oats,  1,015;  corn,  5;  potatoes,  2,530;  tons  of  hay, 
1,500;  pounds  of  butter,  2,000;  horses,  mules,  and  asses,  506;  cattle,  715;  swine,  1,000;  lands 
claimed,  14,G04  acres.  In  comparison  witli  these,  the  statistics  of  the  year  1881  will  show  the  won- 
derful progress  made;  acres  assessed,  205,277;  acres  inclosed,  60,000;  acres  cultivated,  6,500;  wheat, 
acres,  1,60",  busliels,  30,000;  barley,  acres,  250,  bushels,  7,500;  oats,  acres,  30,000,  bushels,  60,000; 
rye,  acres,  200,  bushels,  6,000 ;  pease,  onions,  and  beans,  acres,  65,  bushels,  2,650  ;  potatoes,  acres, 
150,  bu-hels,  4,000;  hay,  acres,  20,000,  tons,  15,000;  butter,  200,000  lbs.;  cheese,  10,000  lbs.;  wool, 
30,000  lbs. ;  honey,  3,000  fts.;  beer,  15,000  gallons;  apple-trees,  6,000;  pear-trees,  500 ;  i)lum-trees,  500; 
peach-trees,  2,000 ;  quince-trees,  50 ;  grist-mills,  2 ;  flour,  3,000  bbls. ;  saw-mills,  11 ;  lumber,  6,000,000 
feet;  shingles,  1,000,000.  The  horses  and  mules  number  about  2,000;  cattle,  li),00(l;  sheep,  6,000; 
swine,  1,000. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  from  the  above  figures  that  dairying  is  the  leading  feature  of  agriculture 
in  this  county.  There  are  several  valleys  that  are  fit  only  for  grazing  and  haying,  such  as  Big 
Meadows,  Red  Clover,  Last  Chance,  and  a  few  others;  while  even  in  other  sections  where  grain  is 
raised  to  a  considerable  extent  the  farmers  are  nearly  all  largely  engaged  in  the  dairying  business. 
The  probabilities  are  that  in  placing  the  nuralx-r  of  pounds  of  butter  at  200,000,  the  assessor  has 
underestimated  that  product  at  least  one-third.  The  excellent  roads  that  penetrate  t'le  county  in 
all  directions  enable  the  farmers  to  transport  their  product  to  market  at  a  trifling  cost.  The  agri- 
cultural resources  ai'e  by  no  means  taxed  to  iheir  fullest  capacity,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  greatly  increased  population  which  the  rapid  development  of  the  mines  will  surely  bring 
within  the  next  few  years  will  not  be  as  fully  and  cheaply  sustained  by  the  product  of  Plumas 
county  farms  as  are  the  people  of  to-<lay. 

The  first  fluur-mill  in  the  county  was  built  by  Cate  &  Judkins  in  the  American  valley  in  1854. 
It  had  one  run  of  stone,  and  another  was  added  the  next  year.  It  was  called  the  Plumas  Mills.  In 
1856  Cate  sulil  his  interest  lo  Judkins,  who  ran  it  three  years,  and  then  sold  to  Brett  &  Hartwell,  of 
Marysville.  Two  years  later  John  F.  Hartwell  became  tiie  owner,  and  a  few  years  later  the 
machinery  was  sold  and  removed  to  Sierraville.  The  building  still  stands  on  Mrs.  Hartwell's  place. 
The  Indian  Valley  Mills  were  built  in  1856,  by  Jobe  T.  Taylor  and  Robert  Smith,  at  Taylorville, 
where  they  still  stand  in  active  service.  Taylor  sold  the  mills  to  John  W.  Thompson,  who  is  ojie- 
rating  them  by  the  water  power  of  Genesee  creek.  This  and  the  Greenville  Flour  Mills,  built  a  few 
years  ago  by  Charles  H.  Lawrence  and  Isaac  Patch,  manufacture  some  3,000  barrgls  of  a  superior 
(juality  of  flour  annually. 

Of  saw-mills,  Plumas  county  has  had  many,  the  demand  for  lumber  to  be  used  in  flaming, 
building,  and  timbering  of  mines  giving  work  to  a  large  number  of  mills.  In  1850  and  1851 
considerable  lumber  was  whip-sawed  for  use  in  constructing  wing-dams  and  flumes,  but  after  that 
the  saw-mills  supplied  the  demand.  The  first  of  these  was  built  at  Rich  bar,  middle  fork,  in  the 
summer  of  1851,  by  J.  B.  Batchelder.  The  first  in  American  valley  was  built  in  the  winter  of 
1852-53  by  D.  R.  Cate,  D.  W.  Judkins,  and  J.  S.  Boyington.  In  1855  Cate  &  Judkins  built  one  in 
connection  with  their  grist-mill.  This  is  now  owned  and  operated  by  Mrs.  J.  F.  Hartwell.  Near 
Quincy,  F.  Gansner  ha-  a  large  saw-mill  that  was  reconstructed  in  1877,  and  is  one  of  the  finest 
mills  in  the  county.  The  first  mill  in  Indian  valley  was  built  at  Taylorville  in  1855,  by  J.  T.  Taylor 
and  Robert  Smith.  It  is  now  owned  and  operated  by  J.  W.  Thompson.  A  mill  on  Wolf  creek, 
above  Greenville,  was  built  by  Shaffer  Bros.,  and  is  now  owned  by'C.  H.  Lawrence,  who  also  owns 
one  in  Big  Meadows.     The  steam  mill  built  by  D.  R.  Cate  in  Round  valley  in  1860  was  removed  to 
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Lassen  county.  A  mill  was  built  near  Rich  bar,  east  branch,  in  1852,  and  worked  ten  years;  also 
one  near  Mountain  House  in  1856.  A  mill  was  built  at  Meadow  valley  by  Morris  Smith,  Richard 
Jficks,  Sarshel  C.  Brown,  and  others,  composing  the  Plumas  Mill  and  Ditdi  Co.  Jacks  owns  and 
runs  it  now.  There  was  a  mill  at  Independem-e  l>ar  by  J.  L.  C.  Sberwin,  and  two  on  Willow  creek, 
one  owned  by  Root  tt  Lewis.  A  mill  was  built  in  Mohawk  valley  in  1855,  by  George  Woodward 
and  Robert  Peniiinan,  now  owned  by  Hill  &  Bennett.  John  Sutton  and  another  built  a  mill  near 
the  last  one  in  1879.  McNear  built  unc  near  McLear's  place  in  1870,  and  still  owns  it.  One  was 
built  by  Otis  it  M.-iync  on  the  stage  road  several  miles  west  of  Bcckwourth  in  1872.  Several  mills 
have  been  ojierated  at  various  points  during  the  past  thirty  years,  not  enumerated  in  the  aljove  list. 
There  are  now  in  the  county  eleven  saw-mills,  four  operated  by  steam  and  seven  by  water.  They 
are  not  all  running  constantly,  and  some  of  them  not  at  all.  Li  1881  they  sawed  6,000,000  feet  of 
lumber,  and  made  1,000,000  shingles.  This  )>roduct  is  all  consumed  at  home,  and  the  probabilities 
are  that  the  future  will  see  an  increased  demand  for  hunber.  The  building  of  a  railroad  may  lead 
to  the  manufacture  of  lumber  for  shipment,  and  the  heavy  growth  of  desirable  timber  on  the 
miiunlaius  will  give  cnijiloyment  to  them  for  many  years  to  come. 

Mining  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  the  leading  industry  of  the  county.  By  it  was  the 
county  first  settled  and  developed.  But  for  mining,  [*lumas  would  not  now  e.vhibit  so  advanced  a 
state  of  agriculture;  for  without  the  large  home  market  to  foster 'and  support  it,  that  industry  could 
not  have  been  develi)pcd  to  the  extent  we  find  it  to-day.  Mining  is,  then,  the  foumlation  of  the 
county's  prosperity,  and  the  frame-work  upon  which  it  rests.  By'its  increased  development  in  the 
future  will  the  county  be  advanced  in  material  prosperity,  and  any  injury  done  to  it  will  be  a  blow 
struck  at  the  pro.sperity  of  the  whole  county,  so  intimately  connected  are  all  its  industries. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  .'imount  of  the  precious  metal  that  has  been  taken  from  the 
streams  and  placers  of  the  county:  as  well  try  to  fix  the  number  of  sands  upon  the  seashore. 
Rivers,  creeks,  liars,  ravines,  gulches,  flats,  and  hills  have  combined  witli  great  ledges  of  quartz  to 
pour  a  golden  stream  into  the  minei'"s  lap,  and  thence  into  the  pocket  of  the  tradesman  and  the 
farmer.  Millions  have  been  spent  in  the  county,  while  millions  more  have  been  taken  away  by 
fort iiiialc  ones,  or  sent  away  b_v  othrs  wlio  remained  to  seek  for  more.  It  has  gone  to  the  four 
<'oi-ners  of  the  earth.  Representatives  of  nearly  every  land  that  passes  daily  beneath  the  sun  have 
mined  in  these  mountains,  and  gold  has  flowed  back  to  those  countries  in  large  quantities.  China, 
especially,  has  absorbed  immense  quantities  of  California  gold,  not  a  little  of  which  has  been  con- 
tributed by  Plumas  county. 

Those  who  desire  a  complete  geological  description  of  Plumas  county,  we  refer  to  an  able  and 
scientific  article  on  the  subject  in  Raymond's  "Mineral  Resources  West  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
1876,"  being  the  eighth  annual  report  of  Rossiter  W.  Raymond,  United  States  commissioner  of 
mining  statistics.  It  is  contributed  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Edman  of  Mumford's  hill,  and  is  accompanied  by  a 
geological  map  of  the  section  treated  of.  It  is  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Edman  to  publish  a  complete  and 
more  comprehensive  treatise  on  the  geology  and  mineralogy  of  the  county  from  data  in  his  posses, 
sion,  which  will  be  of  great  value. 

Shallow  jilacer  and  river  mining  have  long  since  declined  to  liut  a  shadow  of  their  former 
greatness.  Where  thousands  delved  for  gold  along  the  streams  but  a  few  do/.ens  can  now  be  found, 
and  those  [principally  Chinese.  Quartz-mining  and  the  working  of  the  extensive  gravel  beds  that 
have  been  discovered  liave  taken  tlu'  i)lace  of  the  placer-mining  of  old  ;  and  the  richness  of  the 
ledges  and  extent  ot'  the  gravel  ranges  give  promise  of  a  long  and  successful  career  to  I'lumas  as  a 
raining  county.     Capital  has  been  attracted  by  these  promising  investments,  and  the  developments 
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made  have  been  of  the  most  eiicouragmg  character.  A  dozen  quartz-mills  crushed  100,000  tons  of 
quartz  in  1881,  while  more  tlian  500  men  have  been  given  employment  in  the  quartz-mines  alone. 
The  oldest  quartz-mine  in  the  county  is  the  Plumas  Eureka,  owned  by  the  Sierra  Buttes  Mining 
Company  of  London,  England.  It  has  two  steam  and  water  mills,  with  sixty  stamps  eacli.  200 
men  arc  on  its  pay-roll.     A  history  of  this  mine  is  given  under  the  head  of  Quartz  Ihwnship. 

The  Green  Mountain  Gold  Mining  Company,  a  new  York  company,  owns  the  Green  Mountain, 
Cherokee,  and  Gold  Stripe  locations,  near  Crescent  Mills.  The  Green  Mountain  is  the  principal 
ledge,  and  was  discovered  in  1862  by  J.  B.  Batchelder,  who  worked  it  occasionally  for  ten  years. 
In  1876  it  was  purchased  by  Green  &  Brewster,  who  worked  it  until  1879.  At  that  time  H.  C. 
Bidwell  went  to  New  York  and  organized  the  above  company,  of  which  he  became  president,  and 
was  succeeded,  upon  his  decease  in  the  fall  of  1880,  by  R.  E.  Brewster.  Batchelder  made  a  great 
success  in  working  the  mine  until  he  attempted  im]irovements  beyond  his  financial  capacity,  and 
became  so  involved  that  he  had  to  .sacrifice  the  property.  Since  1876  C.  G.  Rogers  has  been 
superintendent,  and  to  his  able  management  is  largely  due  the  great  success  in  working  the  ledge. 
The  mine  is  worked  entirely  by  a  tunnel,  no  expensive  hoisting  works  being  required.  The  total 
length  of  the  tunnel  is  3,000  feet.  Ore  is  drawn  in  cars  to  its  mouth,  and  then  let  down  on  tram- 
ways to  the  two  mills  running  100  stamps,  farther  down  the  mountain.  The  vein  is  a  true  fissure, 
and  can  be  easily  traced  for  two  miles.  The  Cherokee  mine  is  worked  by  means  of  a  shaft,  and  the 
ore  is  crushed  at  the  Kettle  mill  of  twenty  stamps,  two  miles  from  Greenville. 

The  Indian  Valley  mine,  near  Greenville,  was  discovered  and  located  in  1862  by  Waterworth, 
Shannon,  &  Co.  It  is  now  owned  and  operated  by  an  Indiana  corporation,  the  Indian  Valley 
Mining  Co.     They  have  a  large  water  and  steam  mill. 

The  Plumas  National  mine,  on  Soda  creek,  was  discovered  by  Ellis  &  Lowry  in  1877.  The 
Plumas  National  Gold  Mining  Co.,  of  New  York,  is  now  working  the  mine,  and  has  a  steam  mill  of 
thirty  stamps. 

Considerable  prospecting  in  quartz  is  being  done,  and  some  work  on  a  smaller  scale  than  by 
the  .large  companies  mentioned  above.  The  Bell- Gold  Mining  Company  of  Dubuque,  Iowa,  was 
organized  by  R.  Z.  Bell  in  1876.  They  are  working  a  ledge  at  old  Elizabethtown  by  means  of  two 
tunnels  and  a  ten-stamp  mill,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Bell.  Colonel  E.  A.  Heath  and  others 
are  working  quartz-ledges  at  Argentine,  a  few  miles  east  of  Quincy.  The  probabilities  are  that 
much  more  capital  will  be  induced  to  develop  the  many  valuable  ledges  in  the  county,  which  are 
waiting  to  shower  a  golden  reward  into  the  lap  of  intelligent  and  enterprising  capital. 

Of  gravel-mining  and  more  shallow  placer-mining  there  is  considerable.  The  assessor  reported 
1,000  miles  of  mining  ditches  in  1881,  which  he  valued  at  the  extremely  low  amount  of  $99,266,  or 
less  than  §100  per  mile.  In  1857  there  were  45  miles  of  ditch,  that  cost  8170,000  for  construction. 
Some  of  these  are  used  for  quartz-milling,  but  the  greater  portion  for  placer  and  gravel  mining. 
Except  in  the  vicinity  of  La  Porte  and  Poorman's  creek  but  little  hydraulic  mining  is  or  has  been 
carried  on.  Some  of  the  best  gravel  deposits  are  so  situated  that  the  hydraulic  method  cannot  be 
used.  One  of  the  most  important  and  most  promising  of  these  is  the  Monte  Christo  mine  at 
Spanish  Peak,  described  in  the  history  of  Mineral  Township. 

Plumas  Water  and  Mining  Company  owns  the  most  valuable  gravel  location  and  water  privi- 
lege combined  to  be  found  in  the  county.  Their  property  consists  of  1,500  acres  on  Gopher  hill 
on  Spanish  creek,  and  a  main  ditch  twenty-one  miles  in  length  from  Gold  and  Silver  lakes  on 
Spanish  peak.  The  company  was  formed  in  1871,  and  the  stock  is  owned  by  N.  Cadwallader,  Ira 
Cadwallader,  Thompson  &  Kellogg,  D.  Folsom,  O.  J.  Wellman,  George  D.  Doming,  R.  Neville,  and 
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E.  C.  Ross.  Mr.  Folsom  is  manager  of  the  property.  Quite  a  little  history  attaches  to  the  water 
privileges  now  owned  by  this  company.  The  Plumas  ditch,  seven  miles  in  length,  was  completed 
from  Gold  and  Silver  lakes  to  Mountain  House,  in  1855,  by  Joseph  Winston,  William  and  Richard 
Jacks,  Sarshel  C.  Brown,  and  others.  A  settlement  of  500  people,  called  M.aint  Pleasant,  sprang 
up  at  this  terminus,  where  hotels,  stores,  saloons,  and  a  saw-mill  existed  for  several  years.  The 
objective  point  of  the  ditch  was  Fales'  hill.  The  Spanish  Ranch  ditch  was  commenced  in  1856,  to 
run  from  Spanish  creek  to  Elizabethtown,  a  distance  of  thirtj'  miles,  and  was  finished  in  two  years. 
Branch  ditches  were  run  to  Gopher,  Badger,  and  Railroad  hills.  The  Mount  Pleasant  ditch  was 
completed  in  1857,  from  Mill  creek  to  Mount  Pleasant  and  Fales'  hill,  by  Thomas  A.  Cravens, 
Miles  Hallingsworth,  Samuel  J.  Dickson,  and  William  M.  Story.  All  these  ditches  are  now 
combined  under  the  control  of  the  Plumas  Mining  and  Water  Comjiany,  and  as  their  mining 
ground  and  water  jirlvileges  are  practically  unlimited,  this  may  be  denominated  the  most  valuable 
gravel-mining  property  in  the  county. 

Among  the  other  gravel-mining  entei])rises  of  the  county  are  the  drift-mine  of  Corbin  & 
Manson,  at  Elizabethtown;  the  tunnel  being  run  in  the  American  valley  by  Mr.  Mills;  and  the 
extensive  gravel-miniug  pro]  erty  and  operations  of  D.  R.  Thomas,  on  Pooiman's  creek. 
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The  most  extensive  hydraulic  mining  in  the  county  is  being  carried  on  in  the  Thomas  and 
Jieed  mines  on  Poorman's  creek,  and  the  claims  of  the  Hopkins  Creek  Gold  Mining  Company  on 
Ho])kins  creek.  It  was  on  these  streams  that  tlie  first  mining  in  the  county  was  done,  early  in 
1850,  and  they  liave  been  unsurpassed  for  richness  of  their  auriferous  deposits  by  any  streams  of 
their  size  in  the  state.  In  October,  1876,  D.  H.  Thomas,  J.  H.  Reed,  and  Francis  Hall,  of  Hoston, 
purchased  the  claims  and  water  rights  on  Poorman's  creek,  and  immediately  constructed  reservoirs, 
ditches,  flumes,  and  everything  necessary  to  work  tliem  by  the  hydraulic  monitors  which  they 
jilaccd  in  the  claims.  They  have  continually  added  to  their  possessions  and  privi'egcs,  until  tliey 
now  own  one  of  the  best  mining  properties  and  water  privileges  in  the  state.  A  score  of  cabins 
are  on  the  properly,  in  which  live  the  men  employed  by  tlie  company.  There  is  also  a  saw-mill 
owned  by  the  company,  which  supplies  all  the  lumber  required  in  the  mines.  Nuggets  have  been 
found  varying  from  SlOO  to  $2,200  in  value,  and  the  gold  is  all  very  pure,  being  from  929  to  945 
fine.  A  natural  lake  supplies  a  jiortion  of  the  water  used  in  the  mines,  and  lies  at  an  altitude  of 
800  feet  above  them.  Beside  the  Boston  and  Eclipse  hydraulic  claims,  the  company  owns  the 
Blue  Lead  drift  mine,  one-half  mile  below  the  Boston  claim,  comprising  500  acres  of  land.  They 
obtained  full  possession  of  this  in  1880,  and  have  constructed  a  large  ditch  to  it,  so  that  tliey  can 
work  it  by  both  the  drifting  and  hydraulic  methods.  This  property  is  believed  by  mining  men  to 
be  exceedingly  valuable.  The  company  also  owns  the  Bunker  Hill  claim,  adjoining  the  B'ue  Lead 
on  the  east.  They  own,  also,  the  tailings  from  the  early  mining  operations  on  the  creek,  which  arc 
quite  valu.'ible. 

The  claims  of  the  Hopkios  Creek  (iold  Mining  Company  are  about  two  miles  above  the  forks 
of  Hopkins  and  Poorman's  creeks.  They  consist  of  the  Cox  &  Harrington  claims  that  have  been 
worked  since  1858  by  George  D.  Harrington  and  James  Cox.  In  1880  they  were  purchased  by  a 
Boston  company,  and  in  1881  extensive  improvements  were  made  upon  them  in  the  way  of  reser- 
voirs, flumes,  ditches,  pipes,  and  hydraulic  monitors.  They  are  now  working  these  claims  on  an 
extensive  scale.  On  the  south-west  the  company  has  located  a  claim  of  about  100  acres  joining  the 
Nortli  American  mine  of  Sierra  county,  on  which  they  have  constructed  a  large  reservoir.  Mr. 
Harrington  still  owns  an  interest  in  these  claims  as  a  member  of  the  company.  A  good  road  has 
been  built  by  the  company  to  Poorman's  creek,  where  it  connects  with  the  road  built  by  I).  R. 
Thomas  from  that  point  to  the  La  Porte  and  Quincy  road. 

D.  R.  Thomas  is  tlie  general  superintendent  in  charge  of  these  mines,  except  the  Hopkins 
creek  claims,  of  whicli  William  15.  Thomas  is  superintendent.  Mr.  T).  R.  Thomas  gives  his  personal 
attention  to  all  the  operation.s,  and  it  is  to  his  energy  and  capacity  that  the  great  success  the 
companies  have  met  with  is  largely  due.  The  claims  on  Poorman's  and  Hopkins  creeks  are 
connected  by  teli  phone.  The  property  and  operations  are  illustrated  in  this  volume,  and  an  idea 
of  their  magnitude  can  be  obtained  from  the  engravings. 

Judge  Gueenleaf  Greelky  Clough. — This  gentleman  is  a  native  of  Mt.  Vernon,  Kennebec 
county,  Maine,  where  he  was  born  October  9,  1S35.  His  parents,  Nathaniel  Clough  and  Rebecca 
W.,  whose  maiden  name  was  Greeley,  were  also  natives  of  Maine.  The  judge  arrived  in  California 
September  24j  1859,  and  settled  in  Sierra  county,  at  Gibsonville.  He  had  studied  the  law  as  his 
profession  early  in  life,  and  soon  after  commenced  its  practice,  making  his  debut  at  Downieville. 
He  also  practiced  in  the  courts  of  Plumas,  fn(iuently  coming  from  the  fortner  place  to  Quincy 
during  the  winter  months,  with  commendable  zeal  and  fidelity  in  behalf  of  his  client,  on  snow-shoes. 
In  ISTT  he  was  presented  by  his  ]inrty  (tlie  republican)  as  their  choice  for  Ihe  judgeshi])  of  tlic 
Twenty  first  Judicial  District,  compo.sed  of  Plumas,  Lassen,  and  Modoc  counties,  his  ojqionent 
35 
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being  the  *llon.  J.  D.  Goodwin,  then  presiding  judge  of  the  district,  over  whom  he  was  successful. 
He  served  two  years.  In  lx~9  he  was  again  placed  before  the  people  for  the  position  of  superior 
judge — a  position  created  by  the  new  constitution,  then  about  to  go  into  effect.  On  this  occasion 
he  w.as  opposed  to  Judge  E.  T.  Hogan.  the  democratic  candidate.  Judge  Clough  was  married  on 
.luly  !),  1x79,  to  Miss  Metta  S.  Lowell,  the  second  daughter  of  James  M.  Lowell,  from  Maine  also. 
The  union  has  been  blessed  with  one  child,  a  son,  Leon  Clough,  now  two  years  of  age.  The  judge 
has  ever  been  and  still  is  a  harJ  student,  devoted  to  the  law.  Has  many  warm  friends  in  all 
parties,  and  has  a  fine  apjireciation  of  tlicni.  lie  resides  in  Quincy.  He  is  a  man  of  energy,  Indus- 
try,  and  of  strict  temperate  habits. 

Arthur  W.  Keddie. — He  was  born  in  Perthshire,  Scotland,  in  1842,  and  was  brought  by  his 
jjarents  to  America  in  the  following  year,  and  settled  in  Ontario  county,  Canada,  where  he  lived 
till  1863.  He  was  educated  to  the  profession  of  land  surveyor,  and  served  umler  a  provincial  land 
surveyor  in  the  town  of  Whitby,  the  county  seat  of  Ontario  county,  the  three  years'  apprenticeship 
required  by  the  provincial  laws.  He  passed  his  examinations  successfully  before  the  provincial 
board  of  examiners  in  the  city  of  Toronto.  Immediately  on  attaining  his  majority,  he  left  Canada 
for  California,  via  Panama,  arriving  in  San  Francisco  September  8,  1863.  His  first  work  in  the 
state  was  the  compiling  of  Holt's  map  of  California  and  Nevada.  He  went  to  Plumas  county  in 
1864,  to  survey  the  road  between  Indian  and  American  valleys,  and  was  afterward  employed  in 
making  preliminary  surveys  of  a  railroad  line  from  Oroville,  via  the  north  fork  of  Feather  river, 
American  valley,  and  Beckwourth  pass,  to  Reno.  In  1869  he  returned  to  Canada  (on  the  first 
train  on  the  C.  P.  II.  R.),  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  William  Barnes,  Esq.  of  Whitby,  but  soon 
returned  to  California,  and  has  since  been  resident  of  Quincy.  He  has  several  times  been  elected 
county  surveyor  of  Plutnas.  ^Ir.  Keddie  is  a  P.  G.  of  the  Odd  F'ellows  lodge,  and  is  now,  and  has 
been  for  the  past  five  years,  Master  of  Plumas  Lodge  No.  60,  F.  &  A.  ^I.  He  is  a  United  States 
deputj'  surveyor,  notary  public,  etc. 

L.  W.  Bunnell. — He  is  a  native  of  New  Ham])shire,  and  came  to  California,  via  the  Isthmus, 
in  1851,  arriving  in  San  Francisco  the  latter  part  of  June.  He  first  mined  on  Poorman's  creek, 
Nevada.  From  there  he  went  to  Plumas  county,  and  mined  on  the  middle  fork  of  Feather  river 
until  1853,  when  he  went  to  the  north  fork  and  mined  until  1855,  in  which  year  he  went  to  Butt 
valley,  Plumas  county,  and  commenced  farming  and  stock-raising,  where  he  remained  until  1867, 
at  which  lime  he  came  to  Big  Meadows,  and  erected  his  present  fine  hotel.  In  connection  with  his 
hotel,  he  has  about  940  acres  of  land.  Mr.  Bunnell  was  married  in  1869  to  -Mrs.  .lulia  E.  Lee. 
The  hotel  is  beautifully  situated  near  the  banks  of  the  north  fork  of  Feather  river,  with  groves 
of  i)ines  in  the  immediate  background,  and  Lassen's  peak  in  the  distance.  The  rooms  are  commo- 
dious and  comfortable.  The  table  is  supplied  from  the  dairy  with  a  i)lenty  of  fresh  milk  and 
liutter.  Till'  mountain  streams  in  the  immediate  vicinity  furnish  an  abundance  of. trout.  .^Ir. 
Munnell  is  an  agreeable  gentleman  and  a  popular  landlord.  During  the  warm  season  the  house  is 
filled  with  guests  from  all  parts  of  the  state.  Excursions  are  made  weekly  to  Lassen's  peak,  the 
Mot  Springs,  Mud  Springs,  and  other  places  of  interest.  Many  invalids  have  derived  piTuianent 
benefit  from  passing  a  few  weeks  in  Big  ^leadows. 

E.  Stover. — Mr.  Stover  was  Ijorn  in  Center  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  11^34,  where  he  remained 
until  1839,  when  he  went  to  Iowa.  He  came  across  the  plains  to  California  in  ISdO,  with  his  father 
and  brother.  He  mined  one  month  at  Bidwell's  bar,  then  went  to  Sacramento,  but  soon  went  to 
Marysville,  and  settled  on  a  ranch  one  mile  south  of  town.  He  remained  here  two  years.  Then 
mined  one  year   in   Xevada  county,  ami  si\  years  in  Placer.      lie  then  engaged  in  stock-raising  in 
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Uuttc  county.  June  20,  1859,  be  c;iine  to  Big  iloadows,  .-md  locatvd  his  iircsent  raucli,  fipciidiiio- 
liis  suniniei-  luontLs  here  and  winters  in  Butte  county,  until  1803,  sinco  which  time  lie  has  been  a 
permanent  resident.  Mr.  Stover  is  in  tlie  dairy  business,  and  has  a  model  farm,  lie  keej)s  t'rnm 
fifty  to  seventy-five  cows,  and  makes  from  (),000  to  S,(JOO  pounds  of  an  excellent  quality  of  butter 
each  season.  He  has  all  the  modern  appliances  for  butter-making.  Numerous  s])rings  of  cold 
water  are  on  his  farm.  He  was  married  in  1862  to  Mary  Ann  Eose,  who  was  born  in  Wisconsin  in 
184()  and  came  to  California  in  1852.     Their  children  are  four  girls  and  three  boys. 

William  H.  Millee. — Mr.  Miller  was  born  in  Schuyler  county,  New  York,  February  11,  1833. 
He  came  to  California  in  1852,  and  mined  at  Hansonville,  Yuba  county,  and  afterwards  on  the  north 
fork  of  Feather  river  until  1858,  when  he  bought  a  ranch  in  Humbug  valley.  He  sold  this  ranch  in 
1859,  and  went  to  Butt  valley,  Pluraas  county,  where  he  engaged  in  the  stock  and  dairy  business. 
In  1859  he  was  married  to  Mrs.  L.  A.  Smith,  who  was  boi-n  in  Herkimer  county.  New  York.  In 
1879  Mr.  Miller  erected  a  large  hotel  and  residence.  He,  in  partnership  with  L.  W.  Bunnell,  was 
the  owner  of  a  store  six  miles  below  the  valley  on  the  North  Fork,  also  one  near  their  residence. 
After  a  short  illness,  Mr.  Miller  died  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  November,  1879.  He  was  universally 
esteemed,  and  left  a  host  of  friends.  He  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity.  Mrs. 
Miller  still  lives  at  the  homestead,  conducting  an  extensive  dairy  business,  and  a  store  opposite  the 
hotel. 

James  E.  Edwards. — He  was  born  in  the  town  of  Kardington.  near  Bridge  North,  vShro[)- 
shire,  England,  in  the  year  1832.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1851,  settling  in  New  London, 
New  York,  where  for  a  short  time  he  clerked  in  a  store  and  meat  market.  In  October,  1854,  Mr. 
Edwards  came  to  California,  and  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  English  mustard,  near  San  Jose, 
and  planted  the  first  yellow  Durham  mustard  in  the  state.  He  settled  in  Plumas  county  in  1855, 
having  charge  of  the  New  England  ranch  for  one  season,  and  afterwards  followed  mining  at  Nelson 
creek  and  at  Poplar  bar,  on  the  middle  fork  of  Feather  river,  building  a  house,  store,  and  butcher 
shop  at  the  latter  place.  He  afterwards  purchased  the  ground  upon  which  now  stands  the  Plumas 
House,  and  erected  this  commodious  hotel,  which  has  the  reputation  among  travelers  and  tourists 
as  being  one  of  the  very  best  hotels  in  the  mountains.  His  estimable  wife,  who  is  ever  to  be  found 
looking  to  the  comfort  of  their  guests,  has  in  a  great  measure  made  the  house  what  it  is.  A  view 
of  the  hotel  may  be  found  on  another  page. 

RoTHEus  A.  Gray  was  born  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  August  5,  1851.  His  father,  Captain 
R.  D.  Gray,  was  one  of  the  jirincipal  seafaring  men  of  New  England,  and  a  descendent  from 
old  Puritan  stock — Edward  Gray  of  the  Mayflotoer  being  his  ancestral  progenitor.  Captain  Gray 
married  a  Miss  Maria  Nolan,  daughter  of  Captain  Nolan,  British  army,  and  a  native  of  Dublin, 
Ireland.  The  result  of  this  marriage  was  one  son,  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  R.  A.  Gray  entered 
Yarmouth  Academy,  Maine,  to  fit  for  college,  in  1860,  and  left  the  institution  four  years  after.  He 
came  to  California  in  1864,  and  entered  Santa  Clara  College  the  twenty-third  of  October  of  the 
same  year.  He  remained  in  the  institution  the  regular  four  years  reijuired  for  a  classical  course, 
and  having  completed  his  bachelor  stu<lies,  began  his  medical  course  in  1SG8.  He  returned  to  the 
east  in.  1869,  and  finished  his  medical  education,  graduating  in  1872,  taking  the  degree  of  M.  D. 
The  degree  of  A.  B.  was  received  by  him  in  1874,  and  of  A.  M.  in  1877.  The  doctor  served  one 
year  in  the  U.  S.  naval  and  civil  marine  service  as  assistant  surgeon,  being  stationed  at  Portland, 
Maine.  He  moved  to  California  in  1874,  and  is  now  surgeon  in  charge  of  all  the  important  mines 
near  Greenville.  He  was  married  in  1872  to  Miss  May  Seabury,  by  whom  he  has  two  children :  Asa 
White,  born  November  23,  1873;  and  William  Henry  Moulton,  born  December  8,  1874. 
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LASSEN    COUNTY. 


The  following  history  of  the  county  of  Lrissen  has  lieeii  compiled  from  data  gleaned  by  Mr.  E. 
R.  Dodge  from  its  old  pioneers,  pulilic  records,  and  private  documents,  combined  with  the  fund  of 
information  gathered  by  the  writer  liims,>lf,  during  the  past  four  years,  from  the  libraries,  new.>paper 
files,  and  records,  and  hundreds  of  the  pioneers  of  the  state,  many  of  the  latter  residents  of  the 
coast  while  yet  it  was  a  Mexican  territory.  The  general  accuracy  of  the  work  cannot  be  ijues- 
tioneil,  and  the  comjileteness  of  it  will  be  revealed  by  a  glance  through  its  pages.  The  writer  takes 
this  o]iportunily  to  acknowledge  his  appreciation  of  the  favors  and  courtesies  I'xtended  to  Mr. 
Dodge  and  himself  by  the  many  who  have  so  kindly  supplied  them  with  the  data  for  these  pages. 


DESCRIPTION    OF    LASSEN   COUNTY. 

The  county  of  Lassen  lies  in  the  northern  portion  nf  California,  adjoining  the  state  of  Nevada) 
the  more  important,  productive,  and  populous  jiortion  being  within  the  Nevada  basin.  It  is 
bounded  by  Modoc  county  on  the  north,  the  state  of  Nevada  on  the  east,  Sierra  and  Plumas 
counties  on  the  south,  and  Plumas  and  Shasta  counties  on  the  west,  from  the  last  two  of  which  it 
was  cut  off  when  creeled  into  a  separate  county.  Honey  Lake,  Elysian,  and  Long  valleys,  until 
within  a  few  y<'ars  the  only  important  section  of  the  county,  formerly  were  a  portion  of  Plumas, 
and  all  its  early  history — that  jirior  to  18GI — is  rpiite  closely  connected  with  that  of  the  parent 
county. 

The  boundary  on  the  east  i>  the  P20  of  west  longitude,  separating  the  two  states  of  California 
and  Nevada.  On  the  east  the  county  is  divided  from  I'lumas  by  the  summit  of  the  mountains 
forming  the  water-shed  between  the  Sacramento  river  and  its  tributaries  and  the  streams  that  flow 
into  and  lose  themselves  in  the  great  inland  basin  of  Nevada.  Between  this  summit  and  the  state 
lini',  in  the  southern  jiart  of  the  county,  there  lies  but  a  n.irrow  strij)  only  a  few  miles  wide.  This 
widens  as  we  travel  north,  the  siiimnit  ridge  trending  sharply  to  the  north-west,  until  the  upper 
portion  of  the  cotinty  becomes  about  eighty  miles  in  width.  In  the  narrow  strip  to  the  south  lies 
a  fertile  tract  of  land  some  forty  miles  in  length,  called  Long  v.dley.  Just  to  the  north  of  this, 
where  the  county  opens  out  to  a  width  of  some  sixty  miles,  lies  Honey  Lake  valley,  s.iiiie  forty 
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miles  loug  by  twenty  wide.  This  valley  is  divided  into  two  jiarts  by  a  low  range  of  bal<l  hills,  the 
southern  portion  being  sometimes  known  as  Elysian  valley.  In  the  center  of  the  valley  lies  Honey 
lake,  a  large  body  of  somewhat  shallow  water  some  twenty  miles  in  length  from  cast  to  west  and 
about  eight  miles  in  the  transverse  direction.  In  the  extreme  north  end  of  the  valley,  and  just  over 
a  low  range  of  hills,  lies  a  beautiful  sheet  of  oold  water,  covering  .about  100  squaro  miles,  and 
called  Eagle  lake.  Its  waters  are  used  extensively  for  irrigating  i)urposes,  and  in  the  near  future, 
by  the  outlay  of  cajiital,  will  be  made  to  fertilize  thousan<ls  of  acres  that  are  now  but  arid  sage- 
brush plains. 

The  dividing  line  from  Shasta  county  lies  west  of  the  Sierra  summits,  running  diri'Ctly  north 
from  a  jKiint  a  few  miles  east  of  Lassen  peak,  the  north-west  corner  of  the  county  being  drained  by 
the  Pit  river  and  tu  o  large  confluents,  Butte  and  Clear  creeks,  the  waters  flowing  thence  westerly 
to  the  Sacramento  river.  This  section  of  tlie  county  embraces  all  or  portions  of  Round,  Fall  River, 
and  Big  valleys,  lying  along  Pit  river,  and  now  rapidly  becoming  settled  up  and  <leveloped.  Stock- 
raising,  dairying,  and  considerable  general  farming  is  l)eing  carried  on  in  this  section,  and  the  future 
will  see  it  advance  with  giant  strides,  and  take  that  important  rank  and  position  it  is  already  begin- 
ning to  assume. 

Honey  lake  and  Honey  Lake  valley,  the  names  by  which  this  section  is  best  known,  and  the 
only  aj.pellations  given  this  whole  region  in  the  infancy  of  its  settlement,  were  named  from  the 
honey-dew  found  on  the  grass  and  shrubbery,  of  which  the  Indians  were  very  fond,  and  from  which 
they  made  a  sort  of  molasses  for  their  food.  Webster  defines  the  substance  as  follows:  "Ho.ney- 
DEW — A  sweet  substance  ejected  ujjon  the  leaves  of  plants  by  certain  insects  of  the  genus  Aphis.''' 
"Aphis,  i)lural  Aphides— The  plant-louse;  the  jiuceron;  the  vine-fret  ter." 

Lassen  county  has  been  described  by  writers  on  the  resources  of  the  slope  as  a  country  of 
"rugged  mountains,  alkali  flats,  and  .irid  sage-plains":  certainly  a  not  very  complimentary  reference 
to  a  region  that  embraces  some  of  the  most  fertile  and  productive  tracts  in  the  whole  state  of  Cali- 
fornia. However  arid  the  sage-plains  are  in  their  natural  state,  the  introduction  of  water  uimn 
them  by  means  of  irrigating  ditches  converts  them  into  garden  spots  of  the  greatest  fertility.  Tlie 
luarv  elous  change  that  has  been  wrought  in  these  lands  by  the  patient  and  enterprising  settlers  has 
demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  thousands  of  acres  still  as  barren  and  desolate  in  appearance  as  were 
the  others  need  but  the  hand  of  enterprise  and  capital  to  make  them  also  highly  jiroductive  and 
valuable. 

Bunch-grass  grows  in  great  profusion,  and  tiiousands  of  cattle  are  grazed  upon  this  nutritious 
h<rb:iiie  for  tlu'  l)eef  market,  wliile  hundreds  of  milch  cows  are  also  maintained.  From  these  latter 
were  made  in  the  past  year  65,000  lbs.  of  butter  and  20,000  lbs.  of  cheese.  The  dairying  industry 
is  one  that  is  destined  to  be  largely  increased  in  the  nc.\t  few  years.  In  the  valley  lands  the  snow- 
fall is  generally  so  light  that  but  little  hay  is  required  to  subsist  the  stock  through  the  winter 
season.  Hay  is  |iroiliiced  in  large  quantities,  alfalfa  being  so  highly  prolific  that  three  and  often 
four  crops  are  cut  during  the  season,  yielding  from  six  to  eight  tons  to  the  acre.  Hay  was  cut 
from  15,000  acres  during  the  past  season,  realizing  20,000  tons,  as  rei>orted  by  the  assessor.  The 
great  majority  cf  tliis  was  grass;  and  as  cattle  had  been  pastured  on  the  land  a  portion  of  the  year, 
the  average  yield  to  the  acre  is  good.  Alfalfa  is  being  sowed  in  increased  quantities;  and  as  the 
fields  of  this  clover  increase  in  numl>ei,  the  average  yield  of  hay  to  the  acre  will  also  inerea.se. 

The  raising  of  wheat  and  other  cereals  is  becoming  a  great  industry  in  the  county.  The  want 
of  facilities  for  reaching  marki-t  with  the  surplus  grain  has  retarded  the  develo])iuent  of  agricult\ire 
in  that  ilircction  to  a  great  degree;  but  it  is  hoped  that   the  Nevada  and  Oregon  road  will  be  com- 
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pleted  as  far  as  Susanville  before  many  months.  This  will  connect  them  at  Reno  with  the  Central 
Pacific,  and  thus  ])nt  them  nearly  on  an  evi'ii  footing  with  the  farmers  of  the  Sacramento  valley  in 
the  matter  of  a  grain  market.  Such  a  condition  of  affairs  would  give  an  impetus  to  the  agriculture 
of  this  section,  and  enlarge  the  area  of  cultivated  land  to  a  large  extent.  The  thousands  of  barren 
plains  would  soon  be  brought  under  the  influence  of  the  vivifying  water,  and  be  subjected  to  the 
dominion  of  the  jilow.  The  tinge  of  alkali  to  lie  fouml  in  the  majority  of  sage-brush  lands  soon 
disappears  after  water  has  been  introduced.  Some  of  the  finest  and  rdost  productive  tracts  in  the 
Nevad.a  basin  were  a  few  years  ago  so  badly  streaked  with  alkali  as  to  discourage  many  from 
attempting  to  do  anytliing  with  them  ;  but  the  running  of  water  through  them  for  two  or  three 
seasons  carried  away  this  objectionable  substance,  and  left  a  soil  of  surpassing  richness.  The  grain 
crop  of  1881  was  reported  by  the  a.ssessor  as:  wheat,  acres,  3,000,  bushels,  60,000;  barley,  acres, 
1,400,  bushels,  40,800;  oats,  acres,  G30,  bushels,  24,500;  rye,  acres,  140,  bushels,  1,400;  corn,  acres, 
55,  bushels,  1,200;  buckwheat,  acres,  40,  bushels,  350;  potatoes,  acres,  210,  tons,  1,000  (33,000 
bushels).  The  real  estate  of  the  county  was  assessed  at  $672,564,  and  the  total  taxable  property  at 
^1,215,353. 

Fi'uif  is  not  one  of  the  smallest  products  of  this  region.  The  fruits  of  the  temperate  zone, 
where  frosts  of  winter  harden  the  trees  and  cause  the  sweet  sap  to  course  through  every  vein  and 
fiber  in  the  spring,  are  raised  with  a  profusion  and  of  a  lusciousness  of  flavor  unknown  to  the 
insipid  fruits  of  the  Sacramento  valley.  A])]>les  especially  reach  a  perfection  of  size,  soundness, 
and  flavor  that  can  only  be  attained  on  this  coast  in  these  higher  altitudes.  There  are  reported  in 
the  county  11,300  apple-trees,  650  pear-trees,  500  plum-trees,  1,000  peach-trees,  300  quince-trees. 
All  these  are  matured  and  bearing  fruit,  while  great  numbers  of  young  trees  have  been  set  out  which 
in  a  very  few  years  will  increase  the  fruit  crop  hugely.  The  raising  of  grapes  has  to  this  time  been 
exiierinient.il  only,  and  there  are  but  3,000  bearing  vines  in  the  county.  The  vines  require  protec- 
tion in  winter,  and  those  hardier  species,  whose  flavor  exceed  in  delicacy  the  overgrown  and  tender 
prodiut  of  the  lauds  lying  west  of  the  mountains,  thrive  and  produce  in  great  abundance.  An 
outside  market  will  be  required  before  the  fruit  industry  can  be  developed  to  a  much  greater  degree 
with  .iny  profit. 

Manufactures  have  not  yet  obtained  a  foothold  in  the  county,  with  the  exception  of  the  mak- 
ing of  flour  and  lumber.  Two  grist-mills,  operating  by  water-power  three  run  of  stone,  are  making 
an  excellent  quality  of  flour  from  the  grain  raised  at  their  doors,  and  supply  the  people  with  that 
commodity  at  prices  unknown  before  their  establishment.  They  produced,  in  1880,  4,500  barrels  of 
flour,  ami  ground  1,000  bushels  of  corn.  Six  saw-mills,  three  run  by  water  and  three  by  steam, 
manufactured  2,500,000  feet  of  lumber  during  the  same  year.  A  fine  growth  of  coniferous  trees 
covers  the  mountains  along  the  western  side  of  the  county,  ample  for  the  production  of  millions  of 
feet  of  the  best  quality  of  lumber  annually  for  many  years  to  come.  In  the  northern  and  eastern 
section  of  the  county,  the  numerous  short  mountain  ranges  are  either  barren  or  covered  with  the 
pinon  pine,  juniper,  and  small  cedar,  too  small  to  make  lumber,  but  \ised  by  many  for  fire-wood. 

In  several  places  can  be  foimd  mineral  and  hot  springs  of  the  kind  so  plentiful  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  great  Ncv.ida  basin.  One  group  of  these  in  particular  is  to  be  found 
on  the  margin  of  Honey  lake,  and  has  attracted  considerable  attention.  One  of  them  boils  furi- 
ously, and  hot  water  leaps  several  feet  into  the  air,  ejected  with  much  force  and  .some  noise  from 
an  opening  in  the  ground  twelve  feet  scjuare,  and  apparently  bottomless.  Others  are  to  be  found 
in  several  places,  an<l  many  s]u-ings  exist  so  impregnated  with  sulphur  and  other  bitter-tasting  sub- 
stances that  their  water  has  been  compared  to  the  flavor  of  a  rotten  egg.     These  may  or  may  not 
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be  one  of  the  attractions  of  this  region.  Sonic  uoiiM  jncfor  ck-ar  springs  of  coKl,  hard  water. 
Wells  sunk  in  the  i;ri)un(l  sometimes  strike  warm  and  sometimes  coM  water;  and  instances  have 
occurred  where  two  welK  hut  a  few  feet  apart  have  differed  in  this  respe<'t — the  one  having  cold 
and  the  other  warm  watoi',  Tluie  is.  Iinwevei-,  no  lack  of  good  water  on  account  of  these  tittle 
eccentricities. 

iMining  is  carried  on  to  a  limited  extent  as  compared  with  the  counties  that  lie  wholly  within 
the  great  mineral  lull.  Several  quart/,  ledges  are  being  prospected  and  developed,  and  two  quarlz- 
mills  are  used  for  ci'ushing  the  ore  extracted  from  the  lodes.  The  mines  of  Hayden  hill  are 
believed  to  be  as  rich  as  any  in  the  state,  and  the  probabilities  are  that  capital  will  soon  be 
emj)Ioyed  in  ojiening  up  and  developing  them  to  the  degree  their  importance  warrants,  and  thus 
add  greatly  to  the  iiulustrial  prosperity  of  the  county. 

Lassen  county  was  named  in  honor  of  I'eter  Lassen,  one  of  California's  oldest  and  mostr. - 
spected  pioneers,  and  the  one  who  made  the  first  permanent  and  continuous  settlement  within  the 
borders  of  the  county.  He  was  a  native  of  Denmark,  and  was  born  in  the  city  of  Copenhagen, 
August  7,  1800.  At  the  usual  time  of  life  he  was  apjirenticed  to  the  trade  of  a  blacksmith  in  his 
native  city.  In  his  twenty-ninth  year  he  emigrated  from  Denmark  to  the  United  States,  and 
arrived  the  same  year  in  Boston.  After  several  montlis'  residence  in  eastern  cities,  he  removed  to 
the  west,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Katcsville,  Charlton  county,  Mo.  In  the  spring  of  1839  he 
left  Missouri  rn"corapany  with  twelve  others,  two  of  whom  wore  women,  to  cross  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains into  Oregon.  They  fell  in  with  a  train  belonging  to  the  American  Fur  Company,  and  after 
the  usual  mishaps  and  fatigues  of  such  an  undertaking,  they  arrived  at  the  Dalles,  Oregon,  in  Octo- 
ber of  the  same  year.  From  the  Dalles  they  proceeded  to  Fort  Vancouver,  and  thence  up  the 
Willamette  to  a  few  miles  above  what  is  now  Oregon  City;  and  after  wintering  here,  they  started 
for  California  by  water,  on  the  vessel  Ijospanna.  After  a  very  rough  passage  of  several  weeks, 
they  landed  at  Fort  Ross,  then  a  Russian  trading  post.  After  a  short  stay  they  left  for  Sutter's 
camp  near  the  mouth  of  American  river,  where  they  remained  fifteen  days,  when  they  went  to  San 
Francisco.  Shortly  afterward  Mr.  Lassen  went  to  San  Jose  to  winter,  where  he  worked  at  his 
trade.  In  the  spring  of  1841  he  bought  some  land  near  Santa  Cruz,  where  he  built  a  saw-mill. 
After  operating  his  mill  for  some  time  he  sold  out,  taking  one  hundred  mules  for  pay  ;  and  in  the 
fall  of  1842  he  took  them  up  near  Captain  Sutter's,  ;md  ranched  them.  He  worked  at  his  trade  for 
Captain  Sutter,  taking  his  pay  in  stock. 

It  was  while  in  the  service  of  Captain  Sutter,  in  the  summer  of  1843,  that  Lassen,  with  John 
Bidwell  (now  living  at  Cliico)  and  James  Bruheim,  jmrsued  a  i)arty  of  emigrants  on  their  way  to 
Oregon,  overtaking  them  at  Red  Bluff,  and  recovering  some  stolen  animals.  The  northern  end  of 
the  valley  was  then  entirely  unsettled,  and  Lassen  was  so  pleased  with  the  country  that  he  selected 
a  tract  of  land,  from  a  map  of  the  region  made  u])on  their  return  by  Mr.  Bidwell,  ami  applied  to 
Governor  Micheltorena  for  a  grant  of  the  land,  which  he  afterwards  obtained.  In  December,  1843, 
Lassen  started  for  his  new  home,  but  because  of  high  water  in  the  valley  he  camped  at  the  Buttes 
uirtil  Febru.iry,  1844,  when  he  arrived  at  liis  destination,  and  built  the  first  civilized  h.abitation 
north  of  Marysville.  This  grant  lies  on  Deer  creek,  in  the  county  of  Tehama.  From  this  time, 
though  others  settled  around  him,  Lassen's  ranch  was  the  best  known  and  most  im])ortant  ])oint  in 
ncrthern  California.  It  was  from  this  place  that  Fremont  started  on  his  journey  from  the  valley 
to  Oregon,  in  the  S])ring  of  1846,  and  it  was  Peter  himself  who  guided  Lieutenant  Gilles])ie,  w  few 
days  later,  in  search  of  the  Pathfinder,  and  overtook  him  that  memorable  night  on  the  bank  of 
Klamath  lake.     [See  pages  57-60.] 
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AftiT  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  spriiiu'  of  1848,  Lnsscii  st;utc<l  out,  with  a  companion  named 
Paul  Eicheson,  to  find  a  good  emigrant  trail  into  the  upper  end  of  the  valley,  intending  to  divert 
emigration  from  the  usual  route,  by  the  way  of  tlio  Humboldt  and  Truckee.  They  found  what  was 
afterwards  known  as  the  Lassen  route.  Two  years  before,  a  comjiauy  from  the  Willamette  valley 
had  laid  out  what  is  known  as  the  southern  route  to  Oregon  [see  page  59],  running  from  Fort  Hall 
west  to  Goose  lake,  then  to  Tule  lake  and  through  the  Modoc  country,  across  Lost  river,  around 
the  lower  end  of  Klamath  lake,  through  the  ])nss  to  Rogue  river  valley,  and  tlimce  V)y  the  Hudson 
I5ay  trail  to  the  Willamette  valley.  The  route  followed  to  Yreka  and  vicinity,  in  1851  and  later 
years,  was  this  old  Oregon  trail  as  far  as  Klamath  lake,  and  thence  to  Yreka  by  the  way  of  Shoe]) 
rock.  Lassen's  route  followed  the  Oregon  road  as  far  as  the  head-waters  of  Pit  river;  then 
branched  to  the  south,  following  down  that  stream  until  nurth  of  Lassen  jieak,  |  assing  around  the 
eastern  base  of  the  mountain  to  Mountain  Meadows  in  this  county ;  then  west  to  the  Big  Meadows 
in  Plumas  county;  then  to  the  headwaters  of  Deer  creek,  and  down  that  stream  to  Lassen's 
ranch. 

Lassen  and  Richeson  reached  Fort  Hall  in  the  summer  of  1848,  and  induced  a  train  of  emi- 
grants to  try  the  new  route  to  California.  Lassen  conducted  the  twelve  wagons  that  composed 
this  train  safely,  though  they  encountered  some  rugged  and  difficult  mountains,  until  they  reached 
Mountain  Meadows  or  Big  Meadows.  In  one  of  these  valleys  they  stopped  for  a  time  to  recruit 
their  stock  and  supply  themselves  with  provisions,  being  unable  to  proceed  in  the  condition  they 
then  were.  Here  they  were  overtaken,  about  the  tii-st  of  November,  by  a  jiarty  of  Oregonians  on 
their  way  to  the  gold-fields,  and  with  their  aid  reached  Lassen's  ranch  in  safety.  In  1849-50  a 
large  emigration  was  diverted  from  the  Carson  or  Truckee  route,  and  induced  to  follow  Lassen's 
cut-off,  or,  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  Lassen's  Horn  route,  sarcastically  comparing  it  to  the  jour- 
ney around  Cape  Horn.  The  point  of  divergence  from  the  main  route  down  the  Humboldt  was 
indicated  liy  a  post  stuck  in  the  desert  sands,  surrounded  by  a  watchful  body-guard  of  sage-brush, 
and  inclined  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  across  which  was  nailed  a  shake  bearing  the  legend 
"  Lassen  Road,"  to  woo  the  unwary  emigrant  from  the  crooked  and  broad  way  he  had  been  travel- 
inu'.  Many  were  wooed  and  won,  and  turiu'd  from  the  beaten  track  to  follow  this  new  road,  of 
which  they  knew  nothing  save  that  it  was  claimed  to  be  a  shorter  route  to  the  mines.  Those  who 
came  late  in  the  fall  of  1849  had  a  sad  experience  in  the  snow  which  blocked  the  mountain  trails. 
[See  page  87.]  The  experiences  of  those  who  had  departed  from  the  regular  trail  in  1849,  to  try 
Lassen's  road,  became  generally  known  in  the  st;ite;  and  two  or  three  yeais  later,  when  many  Call- 
fornians  were  returning  again  to  this  state,  having  gone  home  for  their  families,  it  was  almost  as 
much  as  a  man's  life  was  worth  to  endeavor  to  seduce  emigrants  from  the  old  route,  and  attempt 
any  of  the  new  passes  and  cut-offs. 

Having  been  unfortunate,  Lassen  went  to  Indian  valley,  in  Plumns  county,  in  18.51,  and  with 
Isadorc  Meyerwitz,  or  Meyerowitz,  and  George  Edward  St.  Felix,  took  up  .-i  ranch  and  opened  a 
trading  post.  A  few  years  later,  Lassen  and  Afeyerwitz  came  to  Honey  Lake  valley,  the  first 
actual  settlers  of  this  region.  Meyerwitz  was  drowned  in  the  lake  in  18.")(;,  and  the  kind-hearted 
Lassen  met  his  death  at  the  mouth  of  the  rifle,  three  years  later.  The  Indians  were  charged  with 
his  murder,  but  it  is  a  (juestion  whether  the  perpetrators  of  the  deed  were  not  of  the  Caucasian 
race.  The  citizens  recovered  the  body  from  where  it  fell,  in  the  mountains  north  of  Pyramid  lake, 
and  brought  it  to  Honey  lake  for  buriil.  The  remains  were  interred  on  the  ranch  he  had  located, 
and  a  monument  of  gray  stone  marks  his  grave,  reared  by  the  citizens  as  a  mark  of  affection  and 
respect  for  the  old  i)ioneer  whose  kind  heart  and  simple  integrity  had  won  the  love  of  all. 
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The  graml,  snow-ernwned  peak  that  lifts  its  head  far  above  its  fellows  for  miles  aronnd,  and 
lies  on  the  dividing  line  between  Plnnias  and  Shasta,  and  just  west  of  the  Lassen  county  line, 
remains  to  perpetuate  his  name  long  after  the  pioneer  sliall  be  forgotten.  Intimately  connected 
with  the  county  by  name,  position,  and  historical  association,  a  descriptiim  of  Lassen  peak  will  be 
very  ap]>ropriatc  to  this  work.  State  Geologist  Whitney,  in  Volume  1,  "  Geological  Survey  of 
California,"  thus  describes  the  mountain  and  its  surroundings.  The  gentlemen  who  headed  the 
party  making  those  cxplnrations  were  Professor  W.  H.  Brewer  and  Clarence  King,  both  of  whuiii 
have  a  national  reputation  in  the  field  of  science.  The  ascent  of  the  mountain  was  made  in  Sep- 
tember, 1863.     The  report  of  Professor  Whitney  says: 

"  From  the  head  of  the  Big  Meadows,  Lassen's  peak  is  not  over  fifteen  miles  distant  in  a  direct 
line;  but  by  any  practicable  route  it  is  fully  twenty-five.  Our  party  followed  u]i  the  Red  Bluff 
road  to  Loveless's  ranch,  and  then  struck  througli  the  forests  without  a  trail,  ascending  graduallv 
over  a  volcanic  table,  the  surface  of  which  had  some  large  rounded  bowlders  of  lava  scattered  over 
it  ;  but  which  was,  in  general,  covered  by  a  deep  soil  of  a  dark  red  color,  formed  from  the  decom- 
posing basaltic  rock,  and  supporting  a  heavy  growth  of  timber,  Pinus  contorta  being  the  most 
abundant  tree.  In  this  lava  table  the  branches  of  the  north  fork  of  the  Feather  river  have  cut 
many  deep  cafions. 

"  A  few  miles  southeast  of  the  peak  there  are  several  hot  springs,  and  indications  of  the 
existence  of  others,  from  wliicli  cold  water  is  now  issuing.  One  of  these  is  called  Steamboat  spring, 
and  from  this  there  is  a  copious  flow  of  boiling  water,  while  steam  escapes  from  a  great  number  of 
rents  scattered  over  an  area  of  two  or  three  acres.  The  lava  has  been  very  extensively  decom- 
posed liy  the  action  of  the  hot  water,  which  dissolves  out  a  portion  of  the  silica,  and  leaves  a  mass 
of  clay,  either  white  or  colored,  according  to  the  amount  of  iron  in  the  rock.  Portions,  wliich  are 
now  quite  soft,  still  i-etain  perfectly  the  original  structure  of  the  mass.  In  one  place,  a  large 
amount  of  steam  issues  in  a  pool  of  hot  water,  throwing  it  up  in  jets  to  the  height  of  several  feet, 
with  considerable  noise.  Hunters  say  that  they  Iiave  seen  the  water  raised  as  high  as  twentv-five 
feet;  but  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  our  party  the  jets  did  not  exceed  eight  feet  in  elevation. 

"North-west  of  tiie  locality  just  noticed,  abcuit  two  miles  from  it,  ami  eight  mili's  from  the 
summit  of  the  peak,  in  a  direction  N.  70  E.,  magnetic,  is  the  so-called  Boiling  lake.  This  is  a  pool 
of  hot  water,  about  600  feet  long  and  300  wide;  it  lies  in  a  depression  between  two  streams  of  lava, 
the  lianks  rising  to  the  height  of  a  hundred  feet  around  it,  except  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  where 
it  has  an  outlet  of  a  fool  or  two  in  width.  The  same  decomposition  of  the  lava  has  gone  on  around 
this  lake  whi<h  was  noticed  above  as  having  taken  place  at  the  Steamboat  spring.  The  water  is 
whitened  with  the  clayey  material,  and  in  some  places  is  thickened  to  the  consistency  of  cream. 
Steam  jets  issue  from  this  viscous  material ;  ;ind  along  the  banks  and  around  tliem  the  clay  a<'<-u- 
mulates,  so  as  to  form  tubes,  or  miniature  mud  volcanoes,  from  a  few  inches  to  four  feet  in  height. 
At  the  upper  end  of  the  pool  clouds  of  steam  and  sulphurous  gases  rise  from  crevices  in  the  lava, 
which  is  slowly  slaking  and  wasting  away  under  their  influence,  the  rocks  being  covered  with 
deliquescent  salts,  especially  the  sulphuret  of  iron,  which  by  its  decomposition  gives  to  the  clays  a 
variety  of  shades  of  red,  pink,  purple,  and  bn)wn.  The  elevation  of  this  place  is  5,976  feet  above 
the  sea. 

"  About  four  miles  north-west  of  the  Boiling  lake  are  other  hot  sjirings,  which  are  much  more 
copious  than  at  either  of  the  localities  already  described,  and  where  the  decomjiosition  of  the  rocks 
has  taken  jilace  on  a  most  extensive  scale.  These  springs  are  scattered  along  a  cafion  for  half  a 
mile,  and  they  are  coj)ious  enough  to  form  i|uite  a  stream,  which,  in   its  downwanl  course,  bears 
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away  tlu-  decomposed  materials  constantly  falling  into  it  from  tlie  sides  of  the  adjacent  cliffs- 
Sulphur  is  sublimed  from  many  of  the  cavities,  forming  the  most  delicate  and  beautiful  crystalli- 
zations on  the  surrounding  rocks.  The  same  highly  colored  clays  and  saline  incrustations  occur 
here  which  were  described  as  existing  at  the  other  localities.  In  all  of  these  hot  springs  the 
Panicum  thermale^  and  a  low  form  of  vegetation,  supposed  to  be  Nostoc,  are  found  growing  in  and 
about  the  hot  water  and  in  places  exposed  to  the  jets  of  steam,  exactly  as  at  the  Geysers,  which 
have  been  already  described.     [See  page  93,  volume  1,  Geological  Survey  of  California.] 

"  From  the  last-mentioned  hot  spring  the  land  rises  towards  the  north,  and  a  greater  variety 
of  rocks  begins  to  be  noticed.  Aliout  four  miles  south  of  the  summit,  beds  of  volcanic  material 
having  a  decidedly  slaty  structure  (riiyolite?)  were  observed.  Ascending  to  a  height  of  about  1,000 
feet  above  the  hot  springs,  at  about  7,000  feet  above  the  sea,  the  vegetation  changed  and  assumed 
the  peculiar  character  which  it  has  in  the  high  Sierra ;  Abies  Williamsoni,  Phvus  Balfouriana, 
with  here  and  there  a  Plcea,  were  the  principal  trees  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  camp,  which  was 
established  for  several  days,  at  an  altitude  of  7,596  feet,  while  the  party  was  engaged  in  examining 
the  summit  of  the  mountain. 

"From  this  camp  (No.  149)  two  ascents  of  the  peak  were  ma<le  by  Messrs.  Brewer  and  King: 
one  September  28,  1863;  the  other  on  the  night  of  the  29th.  That  on  the  first  day  was  not  satis- 
factory, as  a  dense  cloud  of  dust  and  smoke  hung  over  the  Sacramento  valley  and  obscured  the 
neighboring  mountains.  At  the  time  of  the  second  ascent  the  weather  was  perfectly  clear,  a  light 
rain  having  fallen  in  the  valleys  and  snow  on  the  mountain-tops.  The  camp  was  left  at  2  a.  m.,  and 
the  sumnut  reached  before  sunrise.  The  view  is  described  as  one  of  unsurpassed  grandeur,  the 
field  embraced  within  the  scope  of  vision  extending  from  Mount  Hamilton  on  the  south  to  Mount 
Pitt  on  the  north,  a  distance  of  about  340  miles  on  a  straight  line.  Along  the  line  of  the  Sierra  to 
the  south  the  whole  chain  could  be  distinctly  seen  as  far  as  Pyramid  peak.  East  and  west  the 
field  was  more  contracted,  extending  from  the  Coast  Ranges,  west  of  the  Sacramento  river,  to  the 
mountains  near  Pyramid  lake. 

"  There  are  four  distinct  summits  to  the  peak,  the  highest  of  which  is  10,577  feet  above  the  sea. 
Three  of  these  points  are  quite  conspicuous;  the  other  is  less  so.  These  rise  to  the  height  of  from 
250  to  350  feet  above  the  depression  or  cavity  which  was  undoubtedly  once  the  crater  of  the  vol- 
cano, the  rim  of  which  has  gradually  been  denuded  so  as  to  leave  only  these  fragmentary  evidences 
of  its  former  existence.  The  western  point  shows,  in  a  very  marked  manner,  the  action  of  steam 
and  sulphurous  gases  upon  it,  as  it  is  much  whitened  and  decomposed,  everytliing  indicating  a  long- 
continued  soifatara  action  within  the  crater,  which  has  now  entirely  died  away. 

"The  tipper  portion  of  Lassen's  pi'ak  is  an  imperfect  flattened  cone,  with  an  elliptical  base, 
having  its  longer  axis  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  Sierra,  so  that  when  seen  from  the  i)lain  it  has 
the  appearance  of  a  very  steep  cone,  while  from  the  mountains  north  or  south  it  looks  broad  and 
dome-shaped.  The  cone  rises  about  2,000  feet  above  the  wide,  gently  sloping  plateau  of  gray  lava 
at  its  base.  It  is  ]>rincipally  made  up  of  ashes  and  the  debris  of  trachytic  rocks,  from  which  project 
four  precipitous  ridges  of  trachyte,  radiating  from  the  center  in  various  directions.  The  highest 
point  of  the  crest  is  about  a  hundred  feet  above  any  other  of  the  remains  of  the  rim  of  the  former 
crater,  and  although  quite  a  sharp  peak,  it  can  be  ascended  to  the  verj'  summit. 

"  From  the  volcanic  tables  which  cover  the  region  in  the  vicinity  of  Lassen's  peak  rise  a  great 
number  of  cones  of  all  heights,  several  of  them  being  nearly  as  elevated  as  the  jieak  itself.  Some 
of  these  are  sharp-pointed  ridges,  while  others  have  well-detined  circular  craters  at  their  summits. 
Aline  of  these  cones  runs  in  a  northerly  direction  to  beyond   Pit  river;  some  of  them  are  nearly 
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9,000  feet  high;  and  Black  Imttc,  about  fifteen  miles  east-north-east  from  Lassen's,  is  probably  over 
9,500  feet  above  the  sea.  Around  the  base  of  this  are  several  lower  cones,  some  with  finely  formed 
craters  now  covered  with  forests. 

"  On  the  north-eastern  slope  of  the  peak,  at  about  2,000  feet  below  the  summit,  is  a  crater  sur- 
rounded with  vertical  walls,  except  at  one  point.  The  c.vtcrior  slopes  are  covered  with  ashes  and 
pumice. 

"Four  or  five  miles  north  of  the  summit  of  Lassen's  peak  is  a  cluster  of  irregular,  truncated 
cones,  having  all  the  appearances  of  a  very  recent  origin.  Several  persons  gave  their  independent 
testimony  that,  from  1854  to  1857,  these  cones  were  constantly  emitting  large  quantities  of  steam 
and  gases.  Their  sides  were  found  to  be  of  loose  ashes,  and  their  broad  summits  were  covered 
with  loose,  angular  fragments  of  lava,  as  if  they  had  been  rai.scd  up  and  broken  by  a  force  acting  from 
betuatii.  The  rocks  of  wlilch  these  cones  are  made  up  is  that  jieculiar  variety  of  rliyolite,  for  which 
Richthofen  has  proposed  the  name  of  Nevadite.  It  has  a  resemblance  to  granite,  so  that  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  without  close  examination,  it  would  be  taken  for  that  rock.  The  minerals  which  make 
up  this  curious  variety  of  lava  are  chiefly  quartz  and  feldspar  (both  sanidin  and  glassy  oligoclase, 
according  to  Richthofen),  with  long,  slender  prisms  of  hornblende  and  hexagonal  cryst.ils  of  mica 
sparsely  disseminated  through  the  mass.  The  feldspathic  material  is  drawn  out  into  an  imperfectly 
fibrous  form,  which  is  half-way  between  pumice  and  the  'Pele's  hair'  of  the  S.-mdwich  Island  vol- 
canoes. This  condition  has  evidently  been  the  result  of  the  flowing  of  the  mass  of  lava  after  the 
consolidation  of  the  quartz,  and  while  the  feldsp:itliic  ingredient  was  still  in  a  plastic  condition. 
This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  threads  or  filircs  are  iiU  directed  in  one  way,  which  was  e\i(iently 
that  of  the  movement  of  the  mass.  The  quartz  is  present  in  very  larLTe  (|uanllly  in  this  rock:  it  is 
transparent,  but  full  of  fine  flaws  and  cracks. 

"  On  all  sides  of  Lassen's  peak  evidences  of  the  existence  of  former  glaciers  w-ere  observed. 
The  traces  of  them  were  most  numerous  and  best  preserved  at  an  altitude  of  fmni  7,oOO  to  8,000 
feet;  but  they  occurred  in  abundance  between  6,000  and  9,000  feet.  An  immense  glacier  formed 
on  the  south  slope  just  below  the  farthest  cone,  and  flowed  south,  covering  a  table  several  miles 
in  extent,  and  descending  to  the  caiions  of  the  Feather  river.  Another  one  originate<l  along  the 
divide  east  of  the  j)cak,  and  descended  into  tlie  valley  of  Hat  creek." 

In  the  Christmas  number  of  the  Sacramento  Bee  for  the  year  1881,  Rev.  J.  H.  C.  Route 
describes  his  impressions  of  Lassen's  jicak.  in  an  article  entitled '-Angling  in  the  Sierra,"  in  this 
beautiful  language:    . 

'•  The  Lassen  group  is  a  brotherhood  of  mountains;  a  congress  of  oval  summits :  a  celestial 
gathering  of  redeemed  volcanoes,  resting  on  the  bosom  of  the  gre-at  Patriarch.  The  place  of  their 
resort  is  a  royal  court,  where  this  conclave  of  imjierial  heights  receives  embassies  from  the  .sea.  It 
is  a  temple  where  they  receive  the  hom.age  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  It  is  the  king's  treasure- 
house  from  wlu'iice  largesses  are  distributed  to  the  humble  valleys.  The  entire  Jiscent  of  Lassen 
from  Big  Meadows  up  to  the  snow-line,  10,777  feet  above  the  sea,  is  easy,  and  never  percipitous. 
It  is  a  terraced  mountain,  with  alternate  meadow  and  forest,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  absence  of 
the  hideous  and  uncouth,  for  the  even  splendor  of  its  ever-ascending  terraces.  The  terraced 
meadows  I  what  wild  pranks  of  nature's  art!  what  rich  combinations  of  colors,  which  almost  pro- 
duce a  visible  music!  A  terraced  forest  above,  ami  one  below,  grass,  flowers,  richly  colored  shruli- 
bery,  cataracts  leaping  gently  with  s])read  wings  into  the  meadows!  Rivulets  a  few  inches  in 
width,  running  between  lianks  of  greenish-brown  moss,  with  flowers  bending  over  them  as  if 
dro])ping  a  tribute  of  ])erfume  while  inlialing  the  vapor.     Loving  tolerance,  exquisite  courtesy  of 
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flower  and  tree — enough  to  draw  tears  of  joy  from  eyes  weary  with  human  strife.  Such  scenes 
possess  personal  magnetism,  tlie  art  of  fascination.  Their  grace,  repose,  serenity,  and  purity  .soften 
the  heart,  impart  peace,  arouse  the  moral  desires,  love,  and  reverence.  The  terraced  meadows  and 
forests  of  Lassen's  peak  linger  in  the  memory  like  a  reminiscence  of  Paradise.  Farther  up  the 
birds  disappear,  and  the  eternal  silences  settle  down  on  the  scene,  and  wonder  is  succeeded  by  awe ; 
awe  gives  way  to  solemnity,  and  solemnity  blossoms  into  peace  and  gladness.  The  tone  of  Lassen 
is  golden,  silvery,  and  gladsome.  It  suggests  force,  vitalizing  power,  held  in  eciuililiriuni.  In  the 
evening,  the  scene  is  iridescent;  in  dark  nights,  the  stars  hang  down  like  hyacinths;  on  moonlight 
nights,  it  is  solid  silver.  In  the  early  morning  a  thin,  sheet-like  cloud  lies  on  the  western  curve; 
the  sun  shines  on  the  summit,  the  moon  on  the  base,  all  in  living  rivalry  to  see  which  can  weave 
the  most  lovely  garments  of  light  and  cloud,  and  a  gentle  effervescence  in  the  air  jiroves  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  sun.  As  you  stride  over  the  little  meadows  near  the  snow,  the  frost  crumples  under 
your  steps,  and  brown  moss  filled  with  jtrisms  of  ice  reveals  the  splendors  of  the  Aurora  Borealis 
beneath  your  feet,  and  the  sun  floods  your  soul  with  warmth  and  gladness." 

The  altitude  of  a  number  of  prominent  points  in  Lassen  county  has  been  taken  and  registered 
by  Lieutenant  Tillman.  Some  of  the.se  are  on  the  summit  ridge  that  divides  the  two  counties  of 
Plumas  and  Lassen. 


Feet. 

Lassen  peak   . . .  , 10,437 

Mount  Dyer 7,369 

Summit  of  Taylorville  and  Susanville  road..  6, ■128 

Thompson  peak 7,752 

Pass  south  of  Milford 5,999 

McKissick  peak   7,083 

Adams  peak 8,432 

Beckwourth  pass   5,1 92 

Summit  peak 8,302 

Honey  lake 3,949 

Susanville 4,195 


Feet. 

Lassen's  grave 4,281 

Stockton's  mills 4,639 

Johnson's  ranch 4,379 

Goodrich's  ranch,  Mt  Meadows 4,883 

Eagle  lake 5,115 

Milford 4,420 

Willow  ranch,  Long  valley 4,275 

Junction  House,  Long  valley 4,639 

Shaffer  peak , 6,864 

Horse  lake 5,030 

State  Line  peak,  e.'ist  of  Long  valley 8,405 


EARLY   HISTORY   OF   LASSEN    COUNTY. 


It  is  a  matter  of  considerable  doubt  as  to  who  was  the  first  member  of  the  Caucasian  race  to 
pass  through  (ir  cume  within  the  limits  of  this  county.  Several  bands  of  trapj)ers,  after  the  trip 
made  to  California  in  1833  by  Captain  B.  L.  E.  Bcmneville's  party  under  Joseph  Walker,  pushed 
their  way  into  the  Nevada  basin,  and  it  is  possible  that  some  of  these  may  have  visited  Honey  Lake 
valley,  though  not  pr.jbable,  for  they  generally  came  as  far  as  the  sink  of  the  Humboldt,  and  then 
crossed  north  to  Snake  river.  The  records  of  these  trapping  parties  are  meager,  consisting  chiefly 
of  the  lives  and  personal  adventures  of  some  of  the  more  noted  of  the  trappers,  and  of  Washington 
Irving's  "Bonneville."  There  were  undoubtedly  many  trapping  parties  of  whose  movements  we 
know  nothing,  some  of  which  might,  perhaps,  have  visited  this  valley.  Ewing  Young,  in  the  fall  of 
1833,  led  a  trapping  company  from  the  tributary  streams  of  the  Columbia  river  into  the  ujjper  end 
of  the  Sacramento  valley.  The  record  fails  to  state  the  e.vact  route  taken,  and  it  may  have  been  by 
the  way  of  Goose  lake  and  Pit  river;  in  fact,  that  is  the  most  practicable  route  of  travel  between 
37 
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the  two  points  named.  In  such  an  event,  they  would  have  passed  through  the  north-western  comer 
of  tliis  county. 

James  P.  Beekwourth,  wlio  discovered  Beckwourth  pass  in  1851,  and  settled  in  Sierra  valley 
the  following  spring,  claimed  to  have  visited  Honey  Lake  valley  in  1845  with  a  party  of  hunters  and 
tra|))iers,  among  whom  was  old  Greenwood,  after  whom  Greenwood  valley  in  El  Dorado  county  is 
named.  The  record  of  his  life  published  by  the  Harper  Brothers  shows  that  he  was  in  California  at 
that  time,  but  fails  to  tell  us  of  any  such  visit,  or  of  any  incident  at  all  similar  to  the  following, 
which  is  related  as  being  the  occasion  of  his  revealing  his  early  knowledge  of  Honey  lake.  The 
inci<lent  is  related  as  follows :  Soon  after  Beckwourth  established  himself  near  his  pass,  a  party  of 
miners  from  Jamison  creek  came  to  his  place  in  pursuit  of  a  small  band  of  marauding  Indians. 
Beckwourth  told  them  that,  judging  from  the  course  taken  by  the  fugitive  savages,  they  were 
prohably  heading  for  a  large  valley  which  he  had  visited,  as  above  stated.  He  could  not  tell  just 
how  far  the  valley  was,  but  thought  it  could  not  be  more  than  seventy-five  or  one  liundred  miles. 
He  then  gave  a  description  of  the  place  as  he  remembered  it,  saying  that  he  saw  at  least  a  thousand 
Indian  lodges  on  the  border  of  a  large  lake  of  brackish,  muddy  water;  that  on  the  west  the  moun- 
tains were  covered  with  a  growth  of  tall,  thrifty  timber,  while  on  the  north  and  east  they  were 
entirely  devoid  of  such  vegetation;  that  the  general  character  and  appearance  of  the  valley  were  the 
same  as  those  he  had  passed  through  many  hundred  miles  to  the  eastward.  This  is  as  good  a  descrip- 
tion of  Honey  Lake  valley  as  could  or  would  be  given  by  a  man  who  had,  like  Beckwourth,  only  visited 
it  as  he  had  hundreds  of  others  throughout  the  almost  boundless  west.  The  men  were  satisfied  that 
he  was  acquainted  with  the  country,  and  knowing  of  his  long  life  among  the  Indians,  asked  him  to 
t.ike  (barge  of  their  party  and  go  in  jnirsuit  of  the  savages.  He  agreed  to  this,  and  they  st.irted 
immediately.  Tliey  rode  hard  until  sundown,  and  during  the  night  proceeded  as  rapidly  as  was 
consonant  with  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  trail.  Just  at  daybreak  in  the  morning  they  reached 
the  brow  of  the  mountains  to  the  south-east  of  where  the  town  of  Milfonl  n<iw  stands,  and  were 
just  in  time  to  observe  the  party  of  a  dozen  savages  whom  they  were  following  emerge  from  the 
timber  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  some  two  miles  in  advance.  Just  beyond,  on  the  south-western 
margin  of  the  lake,  were  encamped  a  great  many  Indian.s,  and  the  little  band  of  pursuers  decided 
to  return  home.  They  failed  to  overtake  the  fugitives,  but  they  confirmed  Beckwourth's  statement 
of  a  prior  knowledge  of  Honey  lake. 

Early  in  January,  1844,  Lieutenant  John  C.  Fremont,  while  on  his  first  exploring  expedition  to 
the  coast,  passed  down  from  Oregon  to  the  Truckee  river  in  search  of  the  fabulous  Buenaventura 
river.  On  Ciiristma.s,  1843,  he  was  at  the  lake  near  the  southern  boundary  line  of  Oregon,  tlien 
named  by  him  and  still  called  Christmas  lake.  From  this  lake,  which  lies  just  east  of  the  one 
hundred  and  twentieth  meridian,  he  kept  his  course  in  a  southerly  direction  until  he  came  to  Mud 
lake,  and  then  to  Pyramid  lake  on  the  fourteenth  of  January,  1844.  While  it  is  possible  that  he 
touched  the  eastern  edge  of  this  county  in  his  passage,  it  is  probable  that  he  passed  down  just  a  few 
miles  east  of  the  line  that  divides  the  states  of  Nevada  and  California.  Certain  it  is  that  he  did 
not  see  Honey  lake,  or  else  mention  would  have  been  made  of  it  in  his  re])ort.  This  is  the  first 
company  of  white  men  that  is  absolutely  known  to  have  come  even  so  near  as  this  lo  the  county. 

From  this  time,  except  the  possibility  of  Beckwourth,  Greenwood,  and  others  laving  been  here 
in  1845,  no  one  is  claimed  to  have  visited  the  valley  prior  to  184^.  During  that  summer  Peter 
Lassen  and  Paul  Richeson  were  engaged  in  finding  a  northern  route  from  Fort  Hall  to  the  upper 
Sacramento  valley.  It  is  claimed  that,  in  their  search  through  the  mountains  for  a  suitable  route, 
they  visited  Honey  Lake  valley;  but  it  would  seem  as  though  this  could  not  be  so,  for  if  they  had 
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come  through  the  pass  to  Honey  hike,  it  would  appear  to  be  very  poor  judgment,  indeed,  to  select 
tlie  route  hy  the  way  of  Mountain  Meadows  and  Pit  river,  which  was  the  famous  Lassen  road. 
This  roa  1  has  been  descril)ed  a  few  pages  prior  to  this  in  a  history  of  Lassen's  life.  Though  it 
would  seem  improbable  ihat  Lassen  and  Richeson,  after  coming  through  Noble's  pass  to  Honey 
Lake  valley,  would  have  selected  the  long  and  difficult  route  they  did  in  preference  to  this  one ; 
still  it  is  possilile,  and  those  two  gentlemen  may  have  visited  this  valley  in  1848.  It  is  certain  that 
they  were  in  the  county,  for  the  route  ran  from  Mountain  Meadows  northerly  to  Pit  river. 

A  great  many  emigrants  passed  through  the  western  end  of  the  county  in  1849,  following  the 
Lassen  trail,  but  as  they  were  bound  for  California  and  the  gold-fields,  they  paid  no  attention  what- 
ever to  the  country  through  which  they  were  passing.  Indeed,  it  is  a  matter  of  considerable  doubt 
if  they  knew  they  had  yet  arrived  in  the  state  of  California.  The  Lassen  road  fell  into  disreputt' 
that  year,  and  the  next  season  was  not  used  to  any  extent,  if  at  all.  The  writer  has  never  met  any 
one  who  came  over  that  road  in  ISSO. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1851  a  prospecting  party  of  eighty  men,  headed  by  a  man  named  Noble, 
and  now  known  as  Noble's  party,  after  crossing  Indian  valley,  passt>d  through  the  mountains  to 
Honey  Lake  \allej'.  The  company  soon  returned  and  disbanded,  but  Noble,  who  was  impressed 
with  the  value  of  the  pass  through  the  mountains  which  they  had  found,  went  on  to  Shasta,  then 
the  chief  town  in  the  extreme  northern  portion  of  the  state,  and  made  known  his  discovery  to  the 
enterprising  business  men  of  that  place.  The  pass  was  then  called  and  has  since  been  known  as 
Noble's  pass.  Realizing  the  fact  that  the  opening  of  an  emigrant  route  througli  the  upper  moun- 
tains with  its  terminus  at  Shasta  would  be  of  vast  benefit  to  that  town  commercially,  the  business 
men  of  the  jilace  raised  a  subscription,  and  hired  Noble  and  a  small  party  of  men  to  go  out  to  the 
Humboldt,  and  divert  as  much  of  the  stream  of  emigration  as  possible  through  tiie  new  pass,  and  to 
the  town  of  Shasta.  Early  in  the  summer  of  1852  Noble  started  with  his  comrades  upon  their 
journey. 

It  was  in  August,  1852,  that  Noble's  party  reached  the  Humboldt.  There  soon  came  along  a 
train  of  emigrants,  in  which  were  a  number  of  returning  '49ers,  who  were  acquainted  with  the  s.ad 
results  that  had  followed  in  former  years  a  departure  from  the  regular  trail,  and  who  were  also 
posted  on  all  the  methods  and  ways  of  the  early  Californians.  No  sooner  did  Noble  and  his  party 
tell  them  of  the  new  and  shorter  route  to  the  valley,  than  the  old  Californians  became  highly  indig- 
nant, and  not  only  declined  to  try  the  new  road,  but  threatened  violence  to  its  advocates  if  they 
persisted  in  their  efforts  to  induce  the  unsophisticated  emigrants  to  do  so.  Matters  were  amicably 
adjusted,  however,  and  a  few  emigrants  agreed  to  try  the  new  route. 

The  company  thus  made  up  traveled  the  old  Lassen  or  Oregon  trail  as  far  as  Black  Rock,  and 
then  struck  across  the  desert  twenty-five  miles  to  Granite  creek;  thence  sixteen  miles  to  Buffalo 
springs;  thence  nine  miles  to  the  mouth  of  Smoke  creek;  up  that  stream  four  miles;  thence  ten 
miles  to  Miul  springs  ;  thence  seventeen  miles  into  Honey  Lake  valley,  where  John  D.  Kelley  now 
lives.  Crossing  the  valley  and  passing  through  the  present  site  of  Susanville,  they  crossed  the 
summit  of  the  Sierra  by  Noble's  jjass,  following  then  tiie  course  of  Deer  creek  to  its  mouth.  As 
soon  as  it  became  demonstrate<l  that  this  route  possessed  superior  advantages  in  the  mat- 
ter of  feed  and  water,  as  well  as  being  shorter  than  any  other,  agents  were  kejit  stationed 
at  the  intersection  with  the  overland  trail,  for  the  purpose  of  turning  the  emigration  over 
this  road  and  into  the  northern  mines.  That  year,  and  for  a  number  of  years  thereafter, 
the  new  road  was  traveled  quite  extensively.  Had  the  emigrants  of  1849  who  dejiarted  from 
the   old    road    at   the  same  place   to   follow   Lassen's  Horn   route    been   lead    by   this  trail,  and 
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thus  shown  at  that  time  the  ajvantagos  of  the  road,  instead  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  Lassen 
route,  a  great  difference  would  have  been  made  in  tlie  early  development  of  this  region.  In  other 
words,  had  Lassen  made  this  his  route,  instead  of  the  long,  difficult,  and  dangerous  trail  he  selected, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  overland  travel  to  California  would  have  come 
through  Honey  Lake  valley  and  Noble's  pass,  instead  of  following  the  Truckee  and  Carson  trails. 
As  it  was,  however,  the  exj.erience  of  those  who  trusted  themselves  to  the  Lassen  road  in  1849  had 
the  effect  of  throwing  all  so-called  cut-offs  into  disfavor,  and  the  result  was  that  the  great  tide  of 
emigration  still  hurged  along  the  old  trail,  and  refused  to  be  seduced  by  the  specious  arguments  of 
those  who  sought  to  divert  it  into  other  channels. 

During  the  year  1853  the  route  was  improved  and  shortened  considerably,  and  travel  through 
Honey  Lake  valley  increased  rapidly.  The  agents,  who  were  stationed  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of 
Lassen's  old  sign  board,  explained  the  advantages  of  the  new  route  so  successfully  that  many  were 
induced  to  try  it.  That  season  Isaac  N.  Roop,  postmaster  at  Shasta,  came  over  from  that  city  with 
a  few  com])anions,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  themselves  on  the  line  of  the  road,  where  a  profit- 
able trade  could  be  carried  on  with  the  emigrants.  Roop  located  a  tract  of  land  one  mile  square, 
at  the  head  of  Honey  Lake  valley,  and  posted  a  notice  upon  his  claim,  of  which  the  following  is  the 
record  on  the  book  of  claims  kept  by  him  in  1856,  as  recorder  for  the  territory  of  Nataqua: 

"notice. 

"I,  Isaac  Roop,  do  take  up  and  claim  the  following-described  tract  of  land:  Beginning  at  a 
pine  tree  on  the  south. side  of  Susan  river,  at  the  foot  of  the  bluffs;  thence  running  north  some  four 
hundred  rods,  more  or  less,  to  a  pine  stake  set  at  the  foot  of  the  Itluffs  on  the  north  side  of  Susan 
river;  thence  west  to  the  timber;  thence  south  along  sai<l  timber  to  the  top  of  the  bluffs  on  the 
north  of  Susan  River;  thence  up  said  river  on  the  top  of  said  bluffs  two  miles;  thence  across  Susan 
river  to  the  top  of  the  bluffs  on  the  south  side  of  Susan  river;  thence  down  on  the  edge  of  said 
bluffs  to  the  edge  of  the  tiraVfcr;  thence  to  continue  in  a  so\ith-easterly  course  to  the  place  of  begin- 
ning (this  being  in  the  head  of  the  valley). 

"  Sept.,  A.  D.  1853.  Isaac  Roop. 

"July,  A.  D.  1854.     Built  a  house  on  the  above  claim.     Left  for  Shasta,  Nov.,  A.  D.  1855. 

"  A  true  copy  of  the  original,  this  first  day  of  May,  A.  D.  J856.  Isaac  Roop,  Recor." 

This  was  the  only  location  made  in  the  valley  that  season,  the  other  members  of  Rooi)'s  party 
abstaining  from  making  any  land  claims  whatever.  They  all,  including  Roo]i,  soon  returned  to 
Shasta  to  spend  the  winter,  leaving  the  valley  as  they  had  found  it,  save  the  lonely  notice  which 
reared  its  head  above  the  sage-brush,  and  wondered  at  the  desolation  which  surrounded  it.  It  will 
be  observed  that  in  the  notice  he  applies  the  name  Susan  river  to  the  stream  that  comes  down 
from  the  Sierra  and  flows  easterly  to  Honey  lake.  It  is  claimed  by  some  that  this  name  was  then 
given  the  stream,  by  him  in  honor  of  his  only  daughter,  Susan,  who  was  then  living  in  the  east. 
By  others  it  is  maintained  that  an  emigrant  girl  named  Susan  DeWitt,  who  died  on  the  road,  and 
was  buried  a  short  distance  east  of  the  Buft'alo  salt  works,  in  Nevada,  has  her  memory  perpetuated 
in  the  name  of  this  stream.  Still  others  say  that  a  young  lady  bearing  the  name  of  Susan  passed 
through  with  one  of  the  trains  in  18-52,  and  that  her  name  was  bestowed  upon  the  stream.  These 
contradictory  opinions  are  held  by  the  early  settlers,  all  of  whom  would  seem  to  have  been  so  situ- 
ated as  to  know  the  facts  in  the  case;  and  as  it  is  impossible  to  decide  between  them,  we  let  the 
matter  stand  as  it  is.     One  thing  is  certain  :    Roop,  in  his  notice,  left  the  first  record  of  this  name 
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for  the  licaiitiful  inuuiit;iiu  stream,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  bestowed  this  title  u])on  it  to 
better  define  the  boundaries  of  his  location.  It  is,  however,  also  impr()l)able  tliat  emigration  woiikl 
pass  this  river  for  two  seasons  without  a  name  of  sonio  kind  being  applied  to  the  stream. 

During  the  year  1854  the  Sliasta  people  still  maintained  agents  along  the  Humboldt  to  attract 
emigration  over  this  road,  and  the  travel  through  the  valley  was  large.  These  emigrants  were  all 
bound  for  California,  and  none  of  them  thought  of  stopping  short  of  the  mines  on  the  other  slope 
of  tiie  mountains,  the  majority  going  clear  to  the  Sacramento  valley,  oidy  to  turn  around  and  make 
their  way  back  into  the  mountains. 

In  May,  1854,  Roop  and  John  Hill  went  from  Shasta  to  the  valle}',  to  see  if  the  snow  was 
sufficiently  melted  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  a  wagon  loaded  with  sujiplies.  On  the  way,  they 
overtook  a  prospecting  party  of  about  a  dozen  men,  one  of  whom  was  Ilyram  K.  Wi!co.\,  who  had 
left  Shasta  a  few  days  before.  They  all  came  on  to  the  valley  together,  arriving  on  the  sixth  of 
June,  the  prospectors  soon  becoming  dissatisfied,  and  returning  across  the  mountains.  Roop  and 
Hill  also  went  back  to  Shasta,  aud  Roop  soon  returned  with  a  load  of  merchandise  and  supplies, 
accompanied  by  his  brother  Ephraim  Roop,  William  McNall,  Captain  William  VVeatherlow,  and 
others. 

During  the  summer,  this  party  built  the  rough,  one-story  log  house,  al)out  20x30  feet  in  size, 
which  still  stands  in  an  orchard  in  the  eastern  suburbs  of  Susanville,  and  is  owned  by  A.  T.  Arnold, 
Mr.  Roop's  son-in-law.  This  building  was  covered  with  a  shake  roof.  Since  it  was  used  for  a  fort 
in  the  Sage-Brush  War,  it  has  been  called  Fort  Defiance.  In  this  building  was  placed  the  stock  of 
goods  that  had  been  brought  over  from  Shasta,  and  a  brisk  and  profitable  trade  was  carried  on 
with  the  emigrants.  That  summer,  Mr.  Roop  located  a  water  right  on  Pah  Ute  creek,  then  called 
Smith  creek,  aud  posted  up  the  following  notice  : 

"  NOTICE. 

"  I,  the  undersigned,  claim  the  privilege  to  take  all  of  the  water  out  of  Smith  creek  at  the 
junction  of  the  two  forks  where  this  st.ake  stands.  I  shall  build  the  dam  some  six  feet  high,  and 
carry  the  water  along  the  South  hill  to  the  emigrant  road. 

"August,  A.  D.  1854.  Isaac  Roop. 

"Recorded  this  first  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1856.  Isaac  Roop,  Beech'" 

From  this  creek  they  dug  the  Roop  ditch,  about  one-half  a  mile  long,  by  whicli  they  conveyed 
water  in  close  proximity  to  the  log  house.  While  working  upon  this  improvement,  it  was  always 
necessary  to  leave  a  guard  at  the  house  ;  for,  though  the  Indians  were  not  openly  hostile,  their 
])redatory  habits  compelled  the  early  settlers  to  be  constantly  on  tlii'ir  guard  to  ])rotect  their  proj)- 
erty.  Wiien  winter  set  in,  Roop  and  the  larger  number  of  his  e(imi)anions  returned  to  Sliasta, 
while  a  few  stopped  in  the  valley  until  spring,  though  tliere  was  no  necessity  for  their  doing  so. 

During  the  year  1854,  Lieutenant  E.  G.  Beckwith,  in  charge  of  an  exploring  party,  passed 
through  the  valley.  The  war  department  had  sent  out,  the  previous  year,  several  exploring  expedi- 
tions to  examine  the  various  routes  across  the  continent,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  which  was 
the  most  feasible  for  a  trans-continental  railroad.  One  of  these  detachments,  under  the  charge  of 
Lieutenant  Beckwith,  crossed  Honey  Lake  valley,  and  went  through  Noble's  pass  to  Fort  Reading. 
They  then  went  up  the  Sacramento  and  Pit  rivers,  passed  down  the  old  Lassen  trail,  and  again  to 
Fort  Reading.  The  observations  and  conclusions  of  Lieutenant  Beckwith  are  embodied  in  his 
report,  which  was  submitted  to  congress  by  the  secretary  of  war,  and  is  to  be  found  in  the  "  Pacific 
Railroad  Reports,  Volume  2." 
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In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1855,  Peter  Lassen  was  living  with  Isailorc  Meyerwitz  (or  Meyer- 
owitz)  on  a  ranch  in  Indian  valley,  located  by  them  in  1850.  In  June,  1855,  he  started  over  the 
inouiitaiiis  on  a  ])ri)specting  trip,  accompanied  by  Kcnebeck.  Parker,  and  another  man,  themselves 
mounted  on  horses,  and  their  outfit  ]packed  on  the  backs  of  mules.  They  came  into  ihe  valley  three 
miles  west  of  Janesville,  where  they  pitched'  tlieir  camp  just  back  of  the  ranch  now  owned  by 
Richard  Bass.  The  next  day  Parker  and  the  one  whose  name  is  unknown  started  out  to  make 
some  kind  of  a  trade  with  the  Indians,  gointr  around  the  lake  to  the  north  in  search  of  them,  and 
encamped  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hot  springs.  At  the  same  time  Lassen  and  Kenebeck  traveled 
towards  tlie  north-west,  along  tlie  base  of  the  Sierra,  and  after  going  about  six  miles,  camped  at  a 
pile  of  bnwlilers,  which  are  in  front  of,  and  but  a  short  distance  from,  the  first  cabin  he  built  in  the 
valley.  They  prospected  for  a  few  days,  and  were  so  gratified  at  the  result,  tiiat  Lassen  returned 
at  once  across  the  mountains  to  procure  men  ami  supplies  to  work  the  jilace  systematically. 

In  the  latter  part  of  June,  Lassen  came  again  to  the  valley,  accompanied  Ity  Joseph  Lynch, 
William  Gallagher,  and  Samuel  Knight.,  They  brought  with  them  a  complete  mining  outfit  and  a 
supply  of  provisions.  The  first  thing  necessary  was  to  bring  water  to  the  claim,  and  this  they  did 
by  digging  a  ditch  two  miles  in  length,  from  t!ie  little  stream  now  known  as  Lassen  creek.  This 
ditch  has  always  been  called  the  Lassen  ditch.  After  they  had  worked  a  couple  of  weeks  a  cause 
of  difference  arose  between  Knight  and  Lassen,  and  the  former  took  what  property  there  was 
belonging  to  him  and  left  the  valley.  About  ten  d»ys  after  the  ditch  was  completed  the  water 
supply  failed ;  but  during  that  time  the  c!aim  had  paid  them  good  wages.  They  therefore  decided 
to  go  to  Indian  valley  and  make^prejiarations  to  return  here  and  spend  the  winter. 

In  October,  1855,  Lassen  came  back  to  Honey  Lake  valley,  accompanied  by  Isadore  Meyerwitz, 

Joseph  Lynch, Greenwood,  and  a  Spaniard  named  Lazier.     They  brought  a  good  supply  of 

provisions,  blacksmith  and  mining  tools,  a  plow,  and  such  other  ini|)lemeuts  as  they  thought  would 
be  necessary  or  useful.  They  also  brought  a  number  of  cows,  oxen,  and  horses.  Lassen  then 
located  a  tract  of  land  one  mile  square,  embracing  the  place  where  they  had  encamped  while 
engaged  in  mining,  and  now  include<l  in  the  ranclus  of  John  Ilulsman,  Joseph  Lynch,  and  David 
Titherington.  Tliis  he  did  not  survey  until  the  followif.g  spring,  and  never  had  it  placed  on 
record.  In  a  short  time  the  Spaniard  and  Greenwood  went  back  to  Indian  valley,  leaving  Lassen 
and  Meyerwitz  alone  in  the  valley.  Soon  after.  John  Duchene  cnme  over  from  Quiucy,  where  he 
had  gotten  into  some  difficulty,  and  hired  himself  to  Lassen.  Newton  Hanilton  and  Marion 
Lawrence,  called  generally  Commanche  George,  came  over  the  mountains,  packing  a  good  supply 
of  provision*.  It  was  their  intention  to  locate  land  ;  but  they  did  not  do  so  that  season.  They 
made  their  camp  with  the  others,  and  began  prospecting. 

Fearing  that  the  snow  would  fall  to  such  a  depth  as  to  jtrevent  his  stock  from  sustaining 
themselves  by  browsing,  Lassen  cut  about  twenty  tons  of  hay  from  the  hunch-grass  that  grew  in 
such  abundance,  and  stacked  it  near  his  camp.  The  next  thing  reijuired  was  a  shelter  f<u-  himself 
and  men  during  the  winter.  They  then  erected  the  long,  low,  log  house,  which  has  never  been 
without  a  pioneer  tenant  to  this  day,  Joseph  Lynch  having  lived  there  constantly.  The  cabin,  or 
house,  is  nearly  fifty  feet  long,  sixteen  wide,  si.'c  logs  high,  and  covered  with  a  shake  roof.  At 
either  end  is  a  room  sixteen  feet  by  twenty.  One  of  these  Lassen  used  for  a  general  storeroom, 
and  the  other  for  an  apartment  to  live  in,  and  which  he  floored  with  lumber  cut  with  a  whip-saw. 
At  one  end  of  this  room  w;is  built  a  rock  fireplace,  with  sufficient  cap.acity  to  admit  cord-wood. 
The  openings  to  the  outside  world  were  a  door  and  a  three-foot-square  window,  over  which  barley 
sacks  were  nailed   to  keep  out  the  cold.     The  small   room  in  the  center  was   used  by  Peter  as  a 
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sleeping  apartment,  and  where  it  is  said  tliat  he  always  kept  a  bed  for  a  traveler  or  a  friend.  In 
tliis  rude  hut  the  pioneers  of  Lassen  county,  Peter  Lassen,  Isadore  Meyervvitz,  Joseph  Lynch, 
Newton  Hamilton,  Marion  Lawrence,  and  John  Duehene  spent  the  winter  of  1855-56;  and 
though  this  humble  dwelling  has  furnished  a  pioneer  with  shelter  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  it 
gives  evidences  of  remaininu'  a  nmnumcnt  to  the  memory  of  its  builders  long  after  the  last  one  shall 
have  passed  away. 

During  the  year  a  man  named  Moses  Mason  came  into  the  valley  and  located  a  piece  of  land 
adjoining  Roop's  on  the  north-west  corner,  hut  did  not  remain  u])0n  it  or  make  any  im]irovements. 
The  ne.xt  year  his  notice  was  recorded,  and  reads  as  follows : 

"N^OTICE. 

"I,  Moses  Mason,  do  take  up  and  claim  this  valley  on  Smith  creek,  of  some  four  luindred  acres, 
more  or  less. 

"November,  A.  D.  1855.  M.    Mason. 

"A  true  copy  of  the  original. 

"  May  first,  1856.  Isaac   Roop,  Recorder^ 

During  the  winter,  Lassen  and  his  companions  busied  themselves  in  sawing  out  lumber  with  a 
whip-saw  for  sluices,  and  splitting  rails  for  fencing.  About  five  thousand  rails  were  gotten  out,  and 
in  the  spring  were  used  to  fence  a  portion  of  his  land.  The  weather  was  so  mild  and  pleasant  tliat 
the  stock  passed  through  the  winter  with  l)ut  little  need  of  the  hay  he  had  provided. 

It  is  stated  in  the  "  Sketches''  published  in  the  Mountain  Review,  that  in  December,  1855, 

William    Hill   Naileigh  (better  kuown  as  Captain  Hill), MoMurtre,  Caiitain  Gilpin,  and  two 

others  were  piloted  into  the  valley  from  Gold  Canon,  Nevada,  by  old  Winnemucca,  the  Pah  Ute 
chief,  and  that  they  prospected  on  Gold  run,  .ind  discovered  what  was  known  as  the  Hill  diggings. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1856,  Newton  Hamilton,  Isadore  Meyerwitz,  Joseph  Lynch,  and 
Coramanche  George  (Marion  Lawrence)  also  made  locations  of  land  on  their  own  account.  Commauche 
George  located  a  tract  near  Janesville,  which  now  forms  a  ])art  of  the  Haley  Brothers'  ranch,  plow- 
ing an  acre  of  land,  which  he  planted  to  corn  and  potatoes.  He  soon  after  sold  it  to  Squire  Lewis 
Stark  of  Quincy,  for  a  trifling  consideration.  Newton  Hamilton  located  a  section  of  land,  on  which 
he  made  no  improvements,  and  the  same  spring  sold  to  A.  G.  Hasey,  L.  C.  McMurtre,  and  W.  T.  C. 
Elliott.  Joseph  Lynch  and  Isadore  Meyerwitz  each  located  a  section  of  land  below  the  site  of 
Janesville,  on  which  they  did  no  work.  Lynch  afterwards  sold  his  location  to  George  Fry  and 
DoWitt  Chandler. 

In  the  )nonth  of  July,  Meyerwitz  wont  out  upon  the  lake  to  take  a  ride  in  a  boat  which  he  had 

built.     With  him  were  George  Lathroj),  Reed,  and  Jack  the  Sailoi-,  who  were  all  residing 

with  him  in  his  cabin,  and  an  Indian  squaw.  Wiien  they  had  proceeded  some  distance  from  the 
shore,  the  boat  was  capsized,  and  Meyerwitz  and  the  squaw  were  drowned,  the  others  being  able  to 
swim  to  the  shore.  After  this  sad  event,  Lathrop  became  possessed  of  the  location  the  drowned 
man  had  made.     He  did  not  improve  it  any,  and  the  same  year  sold  it  Manly  Thompson. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  March,  1856,  Ebenezer  Smith  came  over  from  Meailow  valley,  Plumas 
county,  and  located  a  section  of  land  about  three  miles  below  that  of  Meyerwitz,  on  the  south-west 
side  of  Honey  lake,  which  he  did  not  imjirove,  and  in  January,  1857,  sold  to  Nicholas  Clark  and 
Thomas  Eaton.  Tlie  former  has  retained  the  interest  thus  acquired  from  that  day  to  the  present 
time,  and  has  resided  upon  the  land  for  many  years  past. 
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According  to  the  i-ecortls,  these  are  all  the  land  locations  made  jirior  to  April  26,  185G,  at 
which  time  the  first  attempt  at  a  form  of  government  was  made.  Others  had  come  into  the  valley, 
however,  and  it  is  ]iriibal)lf  that  many  of  these  had  taken  possession  of  tracts  of  land  which  it  was 
their  intention  to  formally  li>cato  in  the  near  future.  Isaac  N.  Roop  came  hack  that  spring  and 
took  possession  of  his  old  location,  and  occupied  the  log  cabin  he  had  built  in  1854. 

Except  a  few  entries  made  from  time  to  time  in  the  records  of  Plumas  county,  and  a  few 
documents  now  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  at  Carson  City,  pertaining  to  the  ])art  taken 
by  the  citizens  here  in  the  organization  of  the  territory  of  Nevada,  the  only  records  of  this  section 
prior  to  its  organization  as  a  county  are  contained  in  two  little  books,  7.x9  inches  in  size.  One 
contains  all  land  entries  and  claims  of  all  kinds,  and  the  other  the  laws  promulgated  for  the  terri- 
tory of  Nataqua,  arbitration  trials,  and  other  judicial  proceedings.  These  books  are  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Arnold,  Governor  Roop's  son-in-law. 

Up  to  this  time  no  attention  had  been  paid  to  the  matter  of  a  government,  or  the  establish- 
ment of  laws  and  the  selection  of  officers  to  administer  thorn.  Now,  liowiver,  so  many  peoi)le 
come  into  the  valley,  and  interests  became  so  likely  to  clash  at  various  points,  that  it  was  deemed 
necessary  by  the  settlers  to  establish  some  system  of  government.  The  exact  location  of  Honey 
Lake  valley  was  a  matter  of  grave  donbt.  It  lay  so  near  the  line  that  the  majority  of  the  settlers 
believed  it  to  be  Ijeyond  the  limits  of  California,  and  therefore  a  portion  of  Utah,  which  then 
extended  west  to  the  California  line.  The  eastern  boundary  of  California  was  the  120-  of  west 
longitude,  and  this  they  all  knew;  but  not  having  means  at  hand  of  ascertaining  the  location  of 
that  line,  and  thinking  it  was  as  far  west  as  the  summits  that  divided  them  from  Plumas  county, 
they  imbibed  the  idea  that  they  were  beyond  the  limits  of  California,  and  without  the  jurisdicti(.n 
of  Plumas  county,  of  which  they  would  otherwise  have  formed  a  jiart.  This  line  was  known  to 
cross  Lake  Tahoe  at  about  its  center,  and  a  ]iretty  definite  idea  of  its  location  could  have  been 
obtained  by  climbing  one  of  the  summit  peaks,  and  with  a  compass  in  hand  marking  the  location  of 
the  lake,  following  the  line  north  with  the  eye.  This  was  not  done,  and  probably  was  not  thought 
of;  nor  were  any  other  steps  taken  to  ascertain  the  exact  location  of  the  valley.  They  were  of  tlie 
opinion,  and  acted  upon  the  assumption,  that  they  were  cast  of  the  120    of  west  longitude. 

Asiile  from  this  reason,  they  were  east  of  the  Sierra  summits,  and  within  the  great  Nevada 
basin,  and  felt  that  they  were  a  community  separate  and  apart  from  those  in  California.  They 
decided  to  create  a  new  territory,  wherein  they  might  have  a  seat  of  government  accessible  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year ;  and  to  establish  this,  they  met  in  solemn  convention  on  the  twenty-sixth  of 
April,  1856.  After  careful  and  due  consideration,  they  adopted  the  following  statutes,  which  are 
spread  upon  record  in  one  of  the  little  books  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Arnold  : 


"A   NEW  TERRITORY   FOR.MED  AT   HONEY  LAKE  V.ALLEY— LAWS   AND 
REGULATIONS   FOR  ITS   GOVERNMENT. 

Adopted  April  26,  A.  D.  1856. 

"Pursuant  to  previous  notice,  the  citizens  of  Honey  Lake  valley  met  April  26,  A.  D.  1856,  in 
mass  convention,  at  the  Roop  House  (the  old  fort),  for  the  purpose  of  forming  such  laws,  rules,  and 
regulations  as  are  deemed  necessary  and  advisable  in  view  of  the  settlement  of  said  valley. 

"The  meeting  being  organized  by  the  election  of  Peter  Lassen  to  the  chair,  and  Isaac  Roop 
secretary,  the  following  laws  were  unanimously  adopted  by  the  citizens: 
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"Sec.  1. — Inasmuch  as  Honey  Lake  valley  is  not  within  the  limits  of  California,  the  same  is 
hereby  declared  a  new  territory,  and  the  boundaries  thereof  shall  be  as  follows,  viz. :  Beginning  at  a 
point  where  the  38 j  deg.  of  North  Latitude  crosses  the  East  line  of  California;  thence  East  to  the 
1 17  deg.  West  Longitude  ;  thence  North  to  the  42nd  deg.  North  Latitude;  thence  running  West  to 
the  120  deg.  West  Longitude  (N.  E.  corner  of  California);  thence  south  to  the  beginning;  the 
said  territory  to  be  named  N'ataqua  (i.  e.,  woman). 

''Sec.  2. — Each  actual  male  settler  twenty-one  years  of  age  shall  have  the  right  to  take  up  a 
claim  of  si.x;  hundred  and  forty  acres. 

''  Sec.  3. — Any  person  taking  up  a  claim  shall  put  up  a  notice  describing  the  boundaries  of  said 
claim  as  near  as  possible,  and  also  cause  the  description  to  be  placed  on  record. 

''Sec.  4. — All  claims  shall  lie  surveyed  within  ninety  days  from  the  date  of  the  ])utting  up  of  tiie 
notice  and  recording,  and  said  survey,  together  with  the  recording,  shall  be  done  in  the  ])resence  of 
the  claimant. 

"  Sec.  5. — All  claims  so  taken  up  and  surveyed  shall  be  improved  or  occupied  by  the  claimant  or 
his  substitute. 

"Sec.  6. — -AH  that  tract  of  land  lying  between  Roop's  house  and  the  timber  on  the  West,  and 
between  the  top  of  the  bluffs  on  the  North  side  of  the  Susan  Eiver  and  three  hundred  yards  west  of 
the  Emigrant  road,  Roop  shall  cause  to  be  laid  out  in  a  town  plat,  and  each  settler  shall  be  entitled 
to  one  lot  in  said  plat,  provided  he  causes  a  building  to  be  placed  thereon  by  the  first  day  of  May, 
A.  D.  1857.  All  portions  of  said  plat  not  claimed  and  improved  according  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  belong  to  said  Roop. 

"  Sec.  7. — Any  claimant  shall  have  the  privilege  to  settle  on  or  improve  a  town  lut  or  his  claim, 
and  that  either  shall  be  held  as  an  improvement  of  his  claim  of  six  hundred  and  forty  acres. 

"Sec.  8. — No  person  shall  divert  water  from  its  original  channel  to  the  injury  of  any  prior 
occupant. 

"Sec.  9. — All  difficulties  and  disputes  shall  be  settled  by  an  arbitration  composed  of  the  citizens 
of  the  valley,  and  all  decisions  of  this  board  shall  be  final. 

"  Sec.  10. — No  person  shall  sell,  li-ade,  or  in  any  other  manner  dispose  of  any  spirituous  liijuors 
to  the  Indians;  and  any  person  or  persons  misusing,  maltreating,  robbing,  or  stealing  from  the 
Indians  .shall  be  considered  an  offender,  and  upon  any  person  making  a  complaint  in  writing  to  the 
Kecorder  that  such  offense  has  been  committed,  the  Recorder  shall  forthwith  summons  the  citizens 
together,  and  they  shall  form  a  board  of  arbitrators,  and  after  hearing  all  the  evidence,  they  shall 
determine  and  assess  such  punishment  as  they  may  deem  proper. 

"Sec.  11. — The  Recorder  shall  be  chairman  in  all  such  boards,  and  shall  keep  a  docket  of  all 
proceedings  had  in  said  boards,  said  minutes  to  be  recorded  in  a  book.  In  the  absence  of  the 
Recorder,  a  majority  of  said  board  shall  elect  a  chairman,  and  m.ajority  shall  decide  all  business  of 
said  board. 

"Sec.  12. — That  there  shall  be  a  Surveyor  and  Recorder  elected  to  hold  their  office  until  their 
successors  are  elected  and  qualified. 

"Sec.  13. — That  there  be  declared  a  jiublic  road,  as  follows:  beginning  at  the  boiling  springs  on 
the  North  side  of  Honey  lake,  thence  to  run  in  a  Westerly  course  on  the  North  Bank  of  Susan  River 
to  the  Roop  House;  said  road  to  be  one  hundred  feet  wide,  an  I  named  Emigrant  Read. 

"  Sec.  14.— That  there  be  declared  a  public  road  as  follows:  beginning.it  the  Rooj)  House,  and 
to  run  to  the  Big  Meadows  on  the  north  fork  of  Feather  river;  said  road  to  be  one  hundred  feet 
wide,  and  named  Lassen  Road. 
38 
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"Sec.  15. — That  there  be  declared  a  public  road  as  follows:  beginning  at  the  Roop  House,  and 
to  run  a  westerly  course  to  the  East  line  of  California  ;  said  road  to  be  one  hundred  feet  wide,  and 
named  Shasta  Road. 

"Sec.  Ifi. — That  there  be  declared  a  public  road  as  follows:  beginning  at  a  point  on  the 
Emigrant  road  three-quarters  of  a  mile  East  of  Roop's  East  line,  and  thence  to  run  south  to  the 
south-east  corner  of  Smith's  ranch ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Hasey's  ranch ; 
said  road  to  be  eighty  feet  wide,  and  named  Gold  Run  road. 

"  Sec.  17. — That  there  be  declared  a  public  road  as  follows  :  beginning  at  the  south-west  corner 
of  Hasey's  ranch,  and  thence  to  run  easterly  to  the  south  side  of  Honey  Lake;  thence  to  the  Truckee 
Meadows;  said  road  to  be  eighty  feet  wide,  and  named  Honey  Lake  road. 

"Sec.  18. — That  there  be  declared  a  public  highway  as  follows:  beginning  at  the  south-east 
corner  of  Meyerowitz's  ranch,  on  Honey  Lake  road,  and  thence  to  run  North  to  the  Emigrant  Road ; 
said  road  to  be  eighty  feet  wide,  and  named  Central  road. 

'•  Sec.  19. — That  Isaac  Roop  was  elected  and  qualified  a  Recorder,  and  Peter  Lassen  was  elected 
and  qualified  a  Surveyor,  and  each  shall  act  in  his  respective  office  from  this  date. 

"  Sec.  20. — That  to  a  strict  adherence  to  and  fulfillment  of  the  aliove  laws  and  regulations,  we, 
the  undersigned,  permanent  settlers  of  Honey  Lake  valley,  pledge  ourselves  and  our  honor,  each  to 
the  other,  to  stand  to  and  abide  by  the  same,  and  defend  them  inviolate. 

"  In  testimony  whereof  we,  the  undersigned,  hereunto  set  our  hands  and  names  this  twenty-sixth 

day  of  A])ril,  A.  D.  1856. 

Peter  Lassen.  R.  J.  Scott.  Wra.  Hill.  M.  Mason. 

Issadore  Meyerowitz.        E.  Dow.  L.  C.  McMurtre.  David  Hescock. 

G.  W.  Lathrop.  Paul  Hulsa.  E.  W.  Shaw.  A.  G.  Hascy. 

Isaac  Roop.  W.  S.  Davis.  W.  T.  C.  Elliott.  E.  Smith. 

Joseph  Lynch.  John  A.  Strode.  M.  T.  Shores.  Marion  Lawrence. 

"  I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  is  a  true  copy  of  the  original. 

"  Isaac  Roop,  Re'd. 
"The  following  was  omitted  by  me: 

"  On  motion  of  Peter  Lassen,  it  was  resolved  that,  in  oider  to  fully  promulgate  these  laws,  tlie 
Secretary  be  directed  to  furnish  the  editor  of  the  Shasta  Republican  with  a  copy  of  them  for  publi- 
cation, witli  a  request  that  other  papers  throughout  the  state  copy.  The  convention  then  adjourned 
sine  die. 

"Isaac  Roop,  Sec.  Peter  Lassex,  Pres." 

With  this  meager  code  of  laws,  ami  but  the  two  officers  to  administer  them,  the  new  territory 
of  Nataqua  was  launched  upon  the  political  sea.  It  embraced  about  50,000  square  miles,  or  nearly 
four  times  the  area  of  the  states  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut  combined.  The 
boundaries  of  the  territory  had  they  ever  been  run,  would  have  been  about  as  follows:  38Jo  of 
north  latitude  intersects  the  east  line  of  California  about  fifty  miles  south  of  Carson  City,  the  capital 
of  Nevada ;  thence  running  east  to  the  1 17^  of  west  longitude,  takes  us  half  way  across  the  state  of 
Nevada,  near  to  the  town  of  Belmont;  thence  going  north  to  the  42-  of  latitude  we  re.ach  the 
vicinity  of  the  south-west  corner  of  Idaho;  west  to  the  120°  of  longitude  takes  us  to  the  north-east 
corner  of  California;  following  down  this  we  reach  the  point  of  beginning,  somewhere  in  Alpine 
county,  California.  This  embraces  all  of  the  counties  of  Roop,  Washoe,  Storey,  Ormsby,  Lyon, 
Douglas,  ChurchilL  and  Humboldt,  and  portions  of  Esmeralda,  Nye,  and  Lander,  in  the  state  of 
Nevada ;  and  a  part  of  El  Dorado,  Alpine,  and  Mono,  in  California. 
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It  is  amnsiiig,  now,  to  tliink  of  these  twenty  men  meeting  together  and  forming  a  territory  of 
such  vast  dimensions  ;  the  more  so  when  we  call  to  mind  the  fact  that  in  Washoe,  Eao'le,  and  Car- 
son valleys,  and  in  Gold  caiion,  there  were  people  enongh  to  outnumber  them  ten  to  one,  who  were 
not  consulted  in  this  disposition  of  themselves;  and  the  further  fact  that  not  one  of  this  score  of 
law-makers  lived  «ithin  the  boundaries  they  themselves  set  for  the  new  territory,  every  one  of 
them  being  west  instead  of  cast  of  the  120°  of  west  longitude.  Of  course  all  these  paradoxical  cir- 
cumstances arose  from  the  prevailing  ignorance  of  the  topography  of  the  country  east  of  the  Sierra, 
anil  tlic  framers  of  these  laws  neither  intended  to  include  their  unknown  companions  so  far  to  the 
south,  nor  exclude  themselves. 

Having  formed  their  government,  the  settlers  proceeded  to  make  .-nid  record  their  locations  of 
land.  In  April  and  May  the  following  claims  were  recorded,  embracing  each  a  section  of  land:  A. 
G.  Hasey,  on  Gold  run,  which  was  soon  transferred  to  Thomas  P.  Kingsbury;  John  Strode,  one  mile 
north  of  Hasey's,  which  was  relocated  in  August  by  William  Morehead ;  W.  T.  C.  Elliott,  known 
as  Rough  Elliott,  on  Gold  run;  M.  T.  Shores,  on  Gold  run,  which  was  relocated  in  August  by  T.  N. 
Kingsbury ;  Florcucy  Smith,  on  Susan  river ;  Paul  Hulsa  (relocated  in  December  by  J.  W.  Davis), 
William  Hill,  I.  J.  Hill,  and  John  Hollingsworth,  on  the  north  side  of  Susan  river,  east  of  Eoop's 
ranch;  Dow,  Estep,  and  Aganett,  two  sections  in  copartnershijj,  south  of  Hast^y's ;  W.  M.  Lyttlc  & 
Co.,  south  of  Hasey's  ;  Mathew  and  George  Lathrop,  on  the  south,  and  about  eight  miles  down  Honey 
lake ;  H.  J.  Scott,  on  the  south  side  of  the  lake,  and  about  nineteen  miles  east  of  Lassen's  ;  George  Epp- 
stein,  adjoining  Smith's,  and  aliout  five  miles  from  the  south-west  corner  of  the  lake ;  Stephen  Raney, 
adjoining  Eppstein  on  the  south.  Ti.e  locations  made  in  June  were :  Henry  Demiey  and  Henry 
Kulty,  a  section  together,  adjoining  Conimanche  George  on  the  south  ;  William  Weatherlow,  on  the 
north  side  of  Susan  river,  about  three  miles  down  the  stream  from  Roop's;  John  Griffin,  adjoining 
Weatherlow's ;  Stephen  O'Laiighliii  and  Ephraim  Roop,  for  grazing  purposes,  south  of  Susan  river, 

five  miles  east  of  Roop's  and  wcSt  of  Curlew  butte;  Henery,  between  the  forks  of  Susan  river 

and  Willow  creek. 

In  July,  locations  were  made  as  follows:  T.  I'.  Kingsbury  and  D.  A.  Breed,  two  sections  lying 
between  O'Laughliu's  and  Commanche  George's  claims  ;  John  Adams,  lying  east  of  McMurtre  and 
south  of  Carter;  R.  \V.  Dezoe,  adjoining  Smith  on  the  west;  Joshua  Abbott,  adjoining  D.  P.  Carter 
on  the  south ;  E.  C.  Gillette,  one-half  section  crossing  Susan  river  and  including  Curlew  butte  ; 
Samuel  Brunie,  a  section  in  Antelope  valley,  about  three  miles  north-east  of  Roop's  house ;  G.  W. 
Byerly,  along  the  river  and  south  of  Weatherlow;  W.  B.  (lalphiu,  adjoining  .McMurtre  on  the 
north;  H.  C.  Nichols,  east  of  Eppstein;  L.  E.  Cu.shinan,  south  of  Nichols;  Ebenezer  Smith  located 
the  boiling  spring  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  lake,  and  a  building  spot  60x100  feet  for  a  bathing- 
house. 

In  August,  Florency  Smith  located  a  tract  on  the  south  side  of  the  river;  J.  B.  Mankins  east 
of  Roop,  and  J.  C.  Mankins  south  of  Eooj) ;  David  Hescock,  Francis  Lannigan,  and  Charles  Nixon, 
a  section  on  the  east  of  Byerly  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  east  of  Roop  on  the  south  side  of 
the  stream;  James  and  William  Shelton,  adjoining  Hescock  &  Co.  on  the  east ;  T.  C.  Smith,  next 
to  J.  B.  Mankins. 

In  September,  William  Weatherlow  locateil  an  irregular  tract  one  and  one-half  miles  in  length, 
which  had  been  located  the  year  before  by  Moses  Mason,  and  abandoned.  The  location  Weatherlow 
hail  made  in  June  was  about  this  time  relocated  by  L.  M.  Robertson,  but  was  soon  after  relimpiished 
by  him;  also,  the  location  make  by  John  Griffin  in  June  was  claimed  at  this  time  by  William  N. 
Crawford,  and  soon  after  relinquished.     In  October,  Leduc  Vary  located  a  section  at  Deep  springs; 
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J.  W.  Sanbnnch  took  u])  a  section  on  tlie  iiortli-west  side  of  Antelope  valley.  In  November,  M.  W. 
llaviland  located  a  "  seceion  "  adjoining  Moreliead,  and  A.  D.  Morton  one  next  to  liini  ;  William 
N.  Crawford  m  ide  a  location  on  the  1  ike  shore,  but  abandoned  it  two  days  later;  D  P.  Dexter  took 
a  claim  wcs-t  of  Scott ;  Logan  E.  Whitaker  adjoined  Scott  on  the  north ;  William  Morehead  on  the 
lake  shore  near  De\ter  (soon  after  relocated  by  R.  J.  Lennox) ;  William  N.  Crawford  and  L.  M. 
IJoberlson,  a  section  next  to  Morehead  ;  Thomas  Mitchell  relocated  J.  Wycroft's  section  ;  Antone 
Storff  adjoined  Mitchell  on  the  north.  In  December,  John  W.  Davis  relocated  Paul  Hulsa's 
claim;  Joseph  Libler  located  next  to  Stephen  O'Lauglilin  ;  A  N.  Silverton  located  a  section  now 
embraced  in  the  ranches  of  SchoU  &  Cahlan,  J.  H.  Maxwell,  and  John  C.  Davis. 

November  23,  1856,  the  following  power  of  attorney  was  placed  on  record  by  A.  G.  Hasey: 
"Notice — Know  all  men  by  these  Present-  that  I  the  undersigned  have  been  and  is  hear  by 
apointed  to  act  as  Agent  or  Substitute  to  represent  the  Claim  of  Mrs.  L.  M.  Ellis. — Belcher." 

On  the  twenty-ninth  of  August,  18.56,  Isaac  N.  Roop,  who  had  been  acting  in  the  capacity  of 
recorder,  appointed  I.  Ely  and  J.  H.  Patty  his  deputies,  with  full  power  to  act  in  his  stead,  himself 
placing  their  ai)pointment  on  record ;  and  soon  after  went  to  Shasta  to  remain  until  the  following 
spring.  J.  H.  Patty  had  placed  but  six  claims  on  record  when  he  was  summarily  ousted  from  his 
position  by  the  following  proceedings  which  appear  on  the  record: 

"HoN-ET   Lake   Valley    Nov   16  56 
"As  it  became  necessary  to  hold  an   Election  in  this  valley  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a 
Recorder  pro  tem  to  fill  the  vacancy  of  Mv  I  Roop  until  his  return  to  the  Valley  or  until  tim 
vacates  his  office  the  Citizens  therefore  proceeds  to  Elect  a  Recorder  pro  tem 

"  Wherein    Wm  Hill  Presids  President 

"  W    W   L   Lexxox  Secty. 

"On  Motion  Mr  Goodwin,  Hasey  &  Davis  was  put  in  nomination  to  fill  the  office. 

"they  then  proceeded  to  take  the  Ballot  when  Mr  Hasey  was  declared  unanimously  Elected  to 
fill  that  office. 

"there  being  no  important  business  be  four  the  meeting  a  motion  of  Mr  Morton  it  was 
adgournc<l  sine  die.  ^V    W    L   Lennox   Secty." 

The  reason  these  proceedings  were  held  does  not  fully  appear;  but  it  may  be  judged  that  a 
change  was  desired  by  some  for  personal  reasons.  This  thought  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  on 
the  twenty-ninth  of  the  same  month  W.  W.  L.  Leimox  copied  verbatim  the  notice  Roop  had  posted 
up  and  placed  on  record  of  the  first  location  in  the  valley,  and  caused  it  to  be  recorded  by  the  new 
official.  He  thus  relocated,  or  "jumped,"  Eoop's  claim,  including  that  portion  which  had  been 
designated  as  a  town  site  in  section  six  of  the  laws  adopted  by  the  first  assembly  of  the  territory  of 
Nataqua.     It  might  have  been  done  for  other  and  better  reasons. 

The  above  locations  embrace  all  those  made  in  1856  and  placed  on  record  in  the  7x9  book  of 
records  of  the  territory  of  Nataqua.  When  the  territory  was  formed  in  April,  4,880  acres  of  land 
had  been  located,  400  of  which  had  been  abandoned  by  Moses  Mason,  seven  gentlemen  being  the 
property  holders,  and  the  improvements  consisting  of  two  log  houses,  a  little  rail  fencing,  and  a 
ditch.  When  the  year  1856  catne  to  an  end,  36,840  acres  of  land  had  been  taken  np  and  recorded, 
being  about  15,000  acres  more  than  are  now  being  actually  cultivated  for  hay,  grain,  and  vege- 
tables, though  by  no  means  as  much  as  is  now  owned  and  claimed  in  the  county. 

The  first  entry  of  any  nature  whatsoever  made  upon  the  civil  records  of  the  territory  of 
Nataqua  wa-  in  the  matter  of  the  estate  of  Isadore  Meyerowitz,  who  had  been  drowned  in  Honey 
lake.     It  is  thus  recorded  on  page  one  of  the  little  book : 
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"  Estate   of  Issadore  Meyerowitz 


vs 


[ 

Geo   Lathrop,  Admr.  ) 

"At  a  meeting  held  this  I5tli  d;iy  of  July,  A.  D.  1856,  Geo.  Latlirop  was  duly  elected  aduiiiiis- 

trator  for  the  Estate  of  Issadore  Meyerowitz,  Dec,  and  Win  Reed  K.J.Scott  and  John  W.  Gushing 

were  elected  Appraisers. 

"Isaac   Riop    Recorder" 
Tlie  next  entry  is  a.?  follows  : 

"July  27,  A.  D.  1856. 

"Isaac  Roop  was  this  day  sworn  in  by  due  process  as  Recorder. 

"Peter  Lassen  was  tliis  day  sworn  as  Surveyor  by  Recorder 

"  Geo  Lathrop  was  this  day  sworn  as  administrator  by  the  Recorder 

"Roop,  Recorder" 

In  the  appraiser's  inventory  of  the  deceased  man's  estate,  his  ranch,  a  section  of  unimjiroved 
land,  was  put  in  at  S400 ;  one  boat  (probably  the  one  from  which  he  was  drowned),  812.50;  one 
set  of  double  harness,  18.00 ;  two  spurs,  S4. 00;  one  purse  with  cash,  Sl..5i);  and  numerous  other 
articles,  such  as  farm  anil  house  utensils,  clothing,  etc.,  amounting  in  all  to  $623.75.  The  inventory 
vv.as  filed  July  30,  1856. 

The  first  civil  cause  that  came  within  ihe  jurisdiction  of  the  high  tribunal,  to  be  organized  in 
accordance  with  sections  9  and  II,  was  the  following: 

"  Florexcy  Smith    I  Be  it  remembered  that  on  the  seventh  day  of  August,  1856,  Florency 

vs.  Smith   filed   her  Complaint  of  Forcible  Entry  and  Detainer  against  J.  B. 

J.  B.  Mankins.     I  Mankins  before  me,  I.  Rooj),  Recorder,  in  the  words  and  figures  as  follows: 
"That  J.  B.  Mankins,  on  or  about  the  fifth  d.-iy  of  August,  A.  D.  1856,  did  willfully  and  know- 
ingly take  possession  of  a  certain  tract  of  land  belonging  to  her,  Floi'ency  Smith.     The  said  land 
is  fully  described  and  boundaries  defined  in  Record  Book  A,  page  3.     And  thereupon,  on  the  same 
day  and  date,  a  call  was  made  to  the  citizens  to  meet  at  the  Roop  House  on  the  tenth  day  of 

August,  1856,  to  try  said  cause. 

"  I.  Roop,  Recorder P 

"August  10,  A.  D.  1856. 

"The  citizens  appeared  in  i)ursu:incc  of  the  above  call,  and  on  being  org.vnized  into  a  bo:ud  of 
arbitrators,  neither  of  the  parties  a])pearing,  it  was  resolved  to  proceed  will;  the  cause;  ami  tiie 
pr.iofs  and  allegations  concerning  said  cause,  together  with  the  Record,  being  fully  heard  and 
e.xarained  by  said  Board  (about  this  time  the  defendant  J.  B.  Mankins  appe;ired),  and  upon  ;i  con- 
sultation by  said  Board,  the  Verdict  was  as  follows : 

"  Th.at  the  said  Florency  Smith  recover  ;uid  have  restitution  of  the  premises;  and  further,  that 
the  said  Florency  Smith  shall  cause  said  premises  to  be  surveyed  within  fifteen  days  from  the  date 
hereof,  and  that  tiie  Recorder  make  out  a  quit  Deed  to  her  for  said  premises,  and  signed  by  all 
present;  and  further,  that  if  tiie  said  Florency  Smith  sh;dl  fail  and  neglect  to  have  said  prerai.ses 
surveyed  nitliiu  the  tirae  specified,  then  in  that  case  she  forfeits  all  her  right,  title,  and  interest  in 
and  unto  the  same.  Reed,  Scott,  Breed,  Morehead,  Hasey,  Weatherlow,  Gushing,  Kingsbury.  Ely, 
Grout,  Devoj,  and  Hank. 

"Three  o'clock  p.  m.  this  tenth  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1856. 

"  Isaac  Roop,  Recorder.'''' 
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That  the  prevailing  iJca  <>f  the  proper  location  of  Honey  Lake  valley  was  not  entertained  by 
all  of  the  settlers,  will  appear  liy  an  oxaniinatioii  of  those  portions  of  the  Plumas  county  records 
which  have  been  transcribed  and  placed  among  the  records  of  Lassen  county.  From  these  it 
appears  that  on  the  eleventh  of  April,  1857,  A.  Fredonyer  placed  on  record  in  Plumas  county  a 
pre-emption  claim  to  land  and  a  water  right  on  Susan  river  near  the  junction  of  Smith's  fork  (now 
Pall  Ute  creek),  for  a  i-anch,  saw-mill,  and  grist-mill.  On  the  ninth  of  June,  18.57,  William  Powell 
and  wife  conveyed  to  H.  A.  Williams,  D.  J.  AVilliams,  and  A.  D.  McDonald  a  one-half  interest  "in 
and  to  a  certain  tract  of  land  situate  in  a  small  valley  near  Honey  lake,  known  as  Elesian,  supposed 
to  be  in  Plumas  county,  California,"  which  deed  was  recorded  at  Quincy.  David  Reed  filed  in  the 
clerk's  office  in  Quincy  a  pre-emption  notice  of  a  quarter-section  of  land  in  Honey  Lake  valley,  July 
26,  1857. 

Before  the  year  1857  drew  to  its  close,  the  grand  governmental  ideas  of  the  citizens  of  Nataqua 
had  vanished,  or  at  least  had  been  set  aside  for  the  time  being.  The  rapid  settlement  of  the  valley 
had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  people  of  Plumas  county,  and  the  officials  began  to  take  judicial 
notice  of  it.  By  looking  more  closely  into  tlic  Tnatter,  even  the  settlers  themselves  were  compelled 
to  admit  that  even  if  they  were  not  within  the  limits  of  California  they  were  very  close  to  the  line. 
On  the  fourth  of  August,  1857,  the  board  of  supervisors  of  Plumas  county  not  only  recognized  the 
fact  that  tiiis  valley  had  become  of  considerable  importance,  but  asserted  the  belief  that  it  was 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  Plumas  county,  by  creating  it  into  a  separate  township,  with  the  name  of 
Honey  Lake  township. 

The  action  of  the  board  of  supervisors,  in  the  creation  of  Honey  Lake  township  and  the 
appointment  of  justices  and  constables  (none  of  whom  qualified),  called  out  the  following  proceed- 
ings from  the  citizens  of  this  valley  : 

"In  pursuance  of  a  notice,  the  citizens  of  Honey  Lake  valley  met  at  M.  Thomjjson's  ranch  on 
the  twenty-ninth  of  August,  A.  D.  1857,  ami  were  called  to  order  by  appointing  M.  Thompson 
chairman,  and  L.  N.  Breed  secretary. 

"  The  following  Preamble  and  resolutions  were  offered  by  -Mr.  Williams,  and  unanimously 
adopted : 

"preamble. 

"  Whereas,  we,  the  citizens  of  Honey  Lake  Valley,  entertaining  very  reasonable  doubts  of  our 
being  within  the  liinits  of  the  state  of  California,  and  believing  that  until  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  state  of  California  is  determined  l)y  th.'  proper  authorities  that  no  county  or  counties  have  a 
right  to  extend  their  jurisdiction  over  us,  therefore  be  it  Kesolved  by  the  citizens  of  Honey  Lake 
Valley  in  Mass  Meeting  assembled  that  we  consider  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
Plumas  County  an  unwarrantable  assumption  of  power. 

"  Firstly,  in  appointing  Justices  of  the  Peace  without  our  knowledge  or  consent. 

"  Secondly,  in  dividing  the  Valley  into  precincts,  and  appointing  officers  for  the  same. 

"Thirdly,  in  ordering  an  assessment  of  the  property  of  the  Valley.  Therefore  be  it  further 
resolved  that  we  will  resist  any  action  of  the  authorities  of  Plumas,  and  undividedly  and  collect- 
ively pledge  ourselves  by  all  we  hold  sacred  to  assist  and  aid  each  other  in  resisting  any  infringe- 
ment of  our  rights. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  officers  appointed  by  the  board  of  Supervisors  to  conduct  the  election  in 
this  place  be  requested  to  keep  the  Polls  closed  upon  the  day  of  election. 

'•  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  as  a  committee  of  safety,  whose  business  it 
shall  be  to  correspond  with  the  authorities  of  Piuoias  county,  to  end  meetings  when  necessary,  and 
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to  take  such  action  as  tbey  may  tliink  necessary,  subject  always  to  ttie  approval  of  the  citizens  of 
this  Valley. 

'■'■Resolved,  That  we  cordially  unitt'  witli  the  citizens  of  Carson  Valley  in  their  endeavors  to 
have  a  new  Territory  struck  off,  whose  limits  shall  be  the  Oregon  line  on  the  North,  the  Goose 
Creek  range  of  Mountains  on  tiie  East,  the  Colorado  River  on  the  South,  and  the  dividing  ridge  of 
the  Sierra  Nevadas  on  the  west. 

"Z.  N.  Spalding  offered  the  following  preanilile,  which  was  adopted  and  signed  by  all  present : 

"We,  the  undersigned  individu;ils  of  Honey  Lake  Valley,  feeling  a  just  indignation  at  the 
course  pursued  by  certain  individuals,  calling  themselves  citizens  of  this  Valley,  relative  to  a  certain 
petition  signed  liy  them,  and  forwarded  to  Plumas  county,  praying  them  to  consider  this  Valley 
under  the  jurisrliction  of  said  county,  and  for  the  authorities  to  appoint  certain  ofHcers,  such  as 
Justice  and  constable. 

"Now,  be  it  known — First,  that  the  petition  above  mentioned  was'  drawn  up  and  signed  by 
persons  most  of  whom  were,  and  are  now,  non-residents  of  this  Valley,  and  had  no  interest  identi- 
fied with  the  welfare  of  this  community.  That  very  few  of  the  resident  citizens  of  the  Valley  knew 
anything  about  the  jietition  until  it  was  annnunced  that  Plumas  county  had  ajipointed  officers  for 
us,  nolens  volens. 

"Secondly,  We  are,  and  do  consider  this  Valley,  not  in  the  state  of  California,  and  shall  con- 
tinue to  do  so  until  our  boundaries  are  defined  and  established  by  the  legally  constituted  author- 
ities of  the  United  States,  and  we  will  not  recognize  the  authority  of  Plumas  county  or  California 
to  make  ourselves  or  a]ipoint  our  officers. 

"Thirdly,  Were  we  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Plumas  county,  we  would  not  suffer  the  office- 
making  power  to  force  upon  us  men  odious  to  the  citizens  generally,  and  destitute  of  the  requisite 
qualifications  to  fill  any  office. 

"Fourthly,  We  disclaim  the  whole  proceedings  from  beginning  to  end,  .and  shall  not  regard 
any  mandate  issuing  from  under  the  officers  ajipointed  by  Plumas  county  to  preside  over  us. 

"  In  token  whereof,  we  severally  pledge  ourselves. 


NAMES. 


M.  Thompson, 
L.  N.  Breed, 
D.  C.  Jackson, 
Thomas  Eaton, 
R.  Hewitt, 
Thomas  Mitchell, 
J.  D.  Sharp, 
L.M.  Robertson, 


Joseph  Lynch, 
I.  E.  Wick, 
Wm.  N.  Crawford, 
A.  G.  Ejistine, 
H.  Dony, 
Ireton  Warp, 
Peter  Lassen, 
A.  F.  Chapman, 


Wm.  Hill, 
Gr.  Lathrop, 
Ralph  Nedsham, 
Wni.  Dow, 
G.  A.  Williams, 
Henry  Denny, 
W.  C.  Kingsbury, 
R.  J.  Scott, 


Wm.  Weatherlow, 
M.  W.  Haviland, 
A.  U.  Sylvester, 
Stephen  O'Laughlin, 
C.  Arnold, 
Anthony  Barlow, 
H.  A.  Wilmans, 
W.  Powell. 


"On  motion,  the  following  persons  were  appointed  on  the  committee  to  correspond  with  the 
authorities  of  Plumas  county:    Wm.  Hill,  Mr.  Williams,  M.  L.  Robertson,  Z.  N.  Spalding. 

•'  Moved,  that  the  committee  authorized  to  correspond  with  Phnnas  county  authorities  be  in- 
vested with  the  power  to  draw  up  a  petition  to  congress  for  the  purpose  of  havmg  a  new  territory 
organized.     Carrie  1. 

"  Mr.  Jackson  moved  that  the  corresponding  committee  be  invested  with  power  to  draft  such 
laws  out  of  the  code  of  laws  now  governing  the  two  districts,  as  may  suit  the  people  of  said  dis- 
tricts in  common,  but  so  to  form  them  as  not  to  permit  an  encroachment  upon  claims  taken  under 
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former  laws,  and  said  laws  be  submitted  to  the  people  for  adoption  or  rejection  on  such  day  as  the 
committee  may  designate.     Carried. 

"  Moved,  that  the  citizens  of  this  valley  attend  the  place  of  voting  on  the  day  of  election,  and 
prevent  the  polls  being  opened.     Carried. 

"  Moved,  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  wait  on  Dr.  Fredonyer  (one  of  the  justices 
appointed  by  the  supervisors  of  PluniJis  county),  and  politely  iuform  him  that  the  citizens  of  this 
valley  can  dispense  with  his  services.  Carried.  Committee,  Mark  Haviland,  R.  J.  Scott,  Z.  N. 
Spalding. 

"Moved,  that  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  be  published  in  the  Xurlh  California  (Oroville 

paper).     Carried. 

"  Moved,  that  the  meeting  adjourn.     Carried. 

"M.  Thompsox,  Chairman. 

"L.  N.  Breed,  Secretary.''^ 

Later,  the  people  decided  to  take  advantage  of  their  township  privileges,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1861  they  elected  Cieoi'ge  E.  Hale  a  justice  of  the  pea<'e,  and  he  qualified  for  the  office 
at  Quincy,  May  7,  1861.  In  1860  the  census  of  the  valley  was  taken  as  a  part  of  Plumas 
county,  and  476  white  people  were  reported  within  the  limits  of  Honey  Lake  township.  In  the 
fall  of  1861,  Cutler  Arnold  was  elected  a  justice  of  the  ]>eace,  and  the  next  fall  B.  F.  Sheldon  and 
William  J.  Young,  and  in  the  fall  of  1863  Amos  H.  Barnes  and  John  S.  Ward  were  elected  to  the 
same  office.  All  these  gentlemen  filed  their  official  bonds  in  Quincy,  and  qualified  as  officers  of 
Plumas  county.  All  this  was  being  done  while  they,  and  the  peojile  of  Honey  Lake  valley 
generally,  were  participating  in  movements  for  the  formation  of  a  territorial  government  separate 
from  CaiiCornia,  in  conjiinetion  with  the  settler.s  of  Washoe  and  Carson  valleys. 

Passing  by  the  difficulties  the  settlers  had  with  their  Indian  neighbors,  the  murder  of  many 
of  them  by  the  treacherous  savages,  the  long  days  and  nights  of  anxiety  and  fear,  and  the  expe- 
ditions for  punishnient  and  revenge,  which  will  form  another  jiortion  of  this  volume,  we  will  follow 
the  steps  taken  by  the  settlers  for  the  formation  of  a  separate  government,  leading  up  to  the  Sage- 
Brush  Rebellion  and  the  organization  of  Lassen  county. 

Having  discovered  the  fact  that  they  were  but  a  small  portion  of  the  population  embraced  in 
the  great  territory  of  Nataqua,  and  that  the  settlers  away  to  the  soulh  would  not  recognize  their 
action  in  this  matter,  tiie  citizens  of  Honey  Lake  valley  abandoned  their  old  scheme  for  a  territorial 
government,  and  Nataqua  vanished,  to  be  heard  of  no  more.  The  territory  of  Utah  e.>:ercised 
jurisdiction  over  all  the  country  lying  between  Salt  Laki'  and  California,  and  a  great  many 
Mormons  had  settled  in  Washoe  and  Carson  valleys.  At  Gold  cailon,  where  the  great  Comstock 
lode  created  such  an  excitement  in  1859  and  later,  many  miners  were  already  at  work.  A  much 
larger  population  was  centered  in  the  region  between  the  Truckee  and  Walker  rivers  than  was  to 
be  found  around  Honey  lake,  and  the  people  of  this  valley  realized  that  if  any  governmental  action 
was  to  be  taken  it  must  be  done  in  connection  with,  ami  to  a  large  extent  be  managed  by,  the 
people  of  the  southern  settlements. 

There  was  no  question  as  to  the  geographical  location  of  Washoe  and  Carson  valleys ;  they 
were  absolutely  known  to  be  beyond  the  limits  of  California  and  within  the  bouTidaries  of  Utah. 
Great  dissatisfaction  was  felt  by  the  settlers  there  with  their  position.  A  well-founded  prejudice 
existed  among  them  against  the  Mormons  ami  against  Mormon  rule.  They  were  sejiarated  from 
the  seat  of  authority  at  Salt  Lake  City  by  miles  of  alkali  desert  and  barren  mountains,  and  what 
little  governmental  action  did  reach  them  came  from  a  Mormon  fountain,  and  was  distasteful  to 
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tliese  liberal-minded  settlers.  The  first  attempt  at  a  government  in  that  seetion  was  made 
November  12,  1851,  when  the  citizens  mot  together  and  adopted  a  code  of  laws  for  their  local 
government,  and  framed  a  petition  to  congress  for  a  distinct  territorial  government.  Up  to  that 
time  the  authorities  of  Utah  had  taken  no  official  notice  of  the  settlers  on  their  extreme  western 
border;  but  March  3,  1852,  the  legislature  divided  the  country  now  in  Nevada  into  seven  counties, 
tor  which  it  also  appointed  judges  to  serve  for  a  term  of  four  years.  None  of  these  counties  was 
organized;  and  the  citizens  continued  to  govern  themselves.  January  17,  1854,  the  legislature  of 
Utah  created  Carson  county,  embracing  all  the  settlements  north  and  south  of  Carson  river  for  a 
distance  of  many  miles;  and  the  ne.xt  s]iring  Orson  Hyde,  a  Mormon  elder,  was  appointed  jjrobate 
judge,  ancl  sent  out  to  organize  the  county,  which  duty  he  completed  in  September,  1855.  So 
many  Mormons  had  come  west  and  located  in  the  valleys  of  Washoe,  Eagle,  and  Carson,  that  in 
the  election  of  officers  of  Carson  county  in  1856  they  obtained  full  control,  greatly  to  the 
displeasure  of  the  other  settlers.  Early  in  1857,  owing  to  the  trouble  that  was  then  existing 
between  the  Mormons  and  the  United  States  government,  Brigham  Young  called  all  the  faithful 
back  to  Utah,  and  so  many  responded  to  the  summons  that  the  Gentiles  were  again  left  in  the 
majority. 

This  was  the  condition  of  affairs  in  that  section  when  the  little  handful  of  people  in  Honey 
Lake  valley  graciously  included  it  in  their  territory  of  Nataqua,  without  so  much  as  consulting 
them  as  to  their  wishes  on  the  subject.  As  soon  as  the  people  in  this  valley  became  fully  informed 
of  the  condition  of  affairs,  they  dropped  their  Nataqua  scheme,  and  united  their  efforts  with  the 
more  southern  settlers  to  secure  the  creation  of  a  new  territory  in  Western  Utah.  A  mass  meet- 
ing having  been  called  to  meet  at  Genoa,  Carson  valley,  August  8,  1857,  the  people  of  this  valley 
sent  representatives;  and  one  of  them,  Isaac  N.  Eoop,  was  elected  one  of  the  four  vice-presidents 
on  that  occasion.  At  this  meeting  resolutions  were  passed  appointing  Judge  James  M.  Crane  to  go 
to  Washington  as  a  delegate,  to  present  a  memorial  to  congre^,  and  urge  action  upon  it,  request- 
ing the  formation  into  a  new  territory  of  "  the  Great  American  basin,  lying  between  the  eastern 
spurs  and  foot-hills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  west  of  the  Goose  Creek  range  of  mountains,  the  Oregon 
line  on  the  north,  and  the  Colorado  and  its  tributaries  on  the  south."  A  committee  of  twenty- 
eight  was  appointed  to  carry  the  resolutions  into  effect,  of  which  five  were  from  Honey  Lake 
valley;  viz.,  "  Major  Isaac  Roop,  Peter  Lassen,  Mr.  Arnold,  Wm.  Hill,  and  Mr.  McMurtry."  A 
long  memorial  was  prepared  and  forwarded  to  congress,  in  which  some  very  absurd  and  exagger- 
ated statements  were  made  of  the  nature  and  condition  of  this  section ;  for  instance,  "  The  valleys 
number  from  200  to  250,  and  range  in  size  from  10  to  100  miles  in  length.  They  are  all  alluvial, 
and  are  the  best  grazing  and  agricultural  lands  on  this  continent."  This  was  quite  a  claim  to  make 
for  the  Great  American  desert.  The  lijdian  population  was  stated  at  from  100,000  to  115,000, 
though  it  is  doubtful  if  there  were  25,000.  The  white  population  was  fixed  at  from  7,000  to  8,000. 
The  peculiar  situation  of  Honey  Lake  valley  was  stated  in  the  following  language  : 

"  There  are  some  portions  of  the  Great  Basin  of  this  continent,  claimed  by  the  state  of  Cali- 
fornia, in  which  reside  a  considerable  number  of  people  who,  in  the  winter  time,  can  have  no 
connection  Avith  it.  This  is  the  case  with  those  who  reside  in  Honey  Lake  valley.  That  valley 
lies  east  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  and  within  the  Great  Basin,  and  from  this  cause  the  people  living 
in  it  have  no  intercourse  with  other  parts  of  the  state  during  the  rainy  season  for  nearly  four 
months  every  year.  They  therefore  naturally  belong  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas, 
and  on  this  account  they  desire  to  join  us  in  this  movement.  If  they  are  forced  to  remain  with 
California,  they  can  never  know  anything  about  the  affairs  of  their  state  during  the  whole  time  its 
39 
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legislature  may  be  in  session.  It  is  therefore  folly,  and  worse  than  folly,  to  attach  the  people  of 
this  valley  to  a  state  about  which  they  know  nothing  and  care  nothing,  for  one-third  of  the  year, 
and  that  third  the  most  important  part  of  it  to  them.  They  therefore  cordially  unite  with  us  in 
this  prayer  and  memorial  to  congress,  asking  not  only  that  thej-  may  be  attached  to  the  new  terri- 
tory, but  that  they  may  add  their  united  voice  in  support  of  the  great  necessities  for  tlie  organiza- 
tion of  the  aforesaid  territory." 

Judge  Crane  went  to  "Washington,  and  on  the  eighteenth  of  February,  1858,  wrote  his 
constituents  that  a  bill  to  organize  a  new  territory  would  surely  pass  l)oth  houses,  and  advising 
them  to  "  all  sow  and  plant  heavy  crops  of  grain  and  vegetables  this  spring,  for  they  will  bring 
ready  sale  at  good  cash  prices  to  supply  the  army  and  Indians  upon  their  reservations."  He  also 
wrote  that  he  e.xpected  to  have  several  postal  routes  established :  one  of  them  frotn  Honey  hike  to 
the  Humboldt;  and  that  he  had  "great  hopes  of  having  a  bill  passed  to  bridge  the  deep  snow  region 
on  the  Sierra  Nevada,  over  the  Honey  lake  and  Placerville  routes,  so  as  to  keep  open  communica- 
tion between  our  territory  and  California  all  the  year  around."  The  judge  and  his  constituents 
were  both  disappointed  in  their  hopes,  as  congi-ess  failed  to  take  the  desired  action  in  the  matters 
the  delegate  was  pressing  upon  that  body. 

To  provide  for  their  own  government  until  such  time  as  congress  should  incorporate  them  in 
a  new  territory,  the  people  of  the  valley  again  met,  in  February,  1858,  and  adopted  the  following 
laws : 

LAWS   OF   HONEY  LAKE   VALLEY. 

Adopted  Februart  13,  1858. 

Sec.  1. — Each  White  Male  twenty-one  years  of  age  shall  have  the  right  to  take  up  and  locate 
vacant  land  to  the  amount  of  640  acres.  Provided,  that  within  30  days  from  the  taking  up  and 
locating  he  shall  have  it  surveyed,  and  a  mound  three  feet  liigh  thrown  up  at  every  corner,  and  a 
stake  set  in  each  mound  6  ft.  long,  and  the  claimant's  name  placed  on  Record,  and  to  occupy  and 
improve  to  the  amount  of  one  dollar  per  acre  claimed  within  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  locat- 
ing, said  one  dollar  per  acre  to  be  placed  on  the  land  claimed  as  follows:  12|  cts.  per  acre  within 
30  days  from  the  locating;  12i  cts.  per  acre  within  the  ne.vt  30  days;  25  cts.  per  acre  within  the 
next  GO  days;  25  cts.  per  acre  within  the  next  4  months;  25  cts.  per  acre  within  the  next  4 
months.     Said  improvement  to  consist  in  plowing,  fencing,  building,  and  the  planting  i>f  fruit  trees. 

Sec.  2. — An  actual  residence  within  the  district  wlicrc  the  land  lays  shall  be  held  an  occupa- 
tion of  land  claimed.  A  substitute  can  represent.  No  one  person  can  represent  more  than  one 
claim. 

Sec.  3. — Claims  may  be  held  in  fractions,  where  such  fractions  have  been  made  by  prior  sur- 
veys of  claims,  provided  that  the  number  shall  not  exceed  4,  and  the  wlmlo  not  more  than  640 
acres,  and  each  and  every  fraction  shall  be  improved  agreeable  to  section  one. 

Sec.  4. — All  sales  and  transfers  of  land  shall  be  acknowledged  to  by  the  Recorder,  and  to  be 
placed  on  record. 

Sec.  5. — No  person  or  persons  shall  divert  water  from  its  original  channel  t  >  the  injury  of  any 
prior  occupant. 

Sec.  6. — Owners  of  hogs  shall  be  heM  to  jiay  all  damages  their  hogs  may  do  between  the  first 
day  of  April  and  the  first  day  of  Noveml)cr. 

Sec.  7. — All  difficulties,  disputes,  and  suits  at  law,  of  any  nature,  shall  be  had  before  a  Board  of 
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Arbitrators,  and  a  majority  of  said  Board  shall  render  a  decision  ;  and  when  a  decision  shall  not  be 
satisfactory  to  lioth  or  either  party,  the  one  so  grieved  may  take  an  a]iiie:il  within  ten  days  there- 
after, and  have  it  tried  before  a  Bi.ard  in  an  adjoining  district;  and  if  the  former  decision  shall  have 
been  sustained  by  a  majority  of  the  second  Board,  then  such  a  decision  sJi.ill  be  final;  but  if  the 
decision  sliall  have  been  reversed  by  a  majority  of  the  second  Boanl,  then  the  case  shall  l)e  left  to 
seven  citizens,  three  to  be  chosen  by  each  i)arty,  the  seventh  to  be  called  by  the  six,  and  a  decision 
the  majority  shall  make  shall  lie  final. 

Sec.  8. — There  shall  1)0  an  election  held  on  the  first  Saturday  in  May  in  each  district,  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  one  Recorder  and  three  Arbitrators  in  each  district. 

Skc.  9. — The  fees  of  the  Arbitrators  shall  not  exceed  five  dollars  each  a  day,  to  be  paid  by  the 
party  losing  the  suit. 

The  county  government  was  feebly  maintained  in  Carson  county  during  all  the  efforts  to  secure 
a  new  territory.  The  efforts  to  secure  sucli  a  government  were  continued  in  1859,  and  delegates 
were  chosen  from  the  various  sections  interested,  who  met  in  convention  at  Genoa,  July  18,  1859,  for 
the  purpose  of  framing  a  constitution  and  establishing  a  provisional  government.  The  delegates 
who  were  given  seats  in  that  convention  from  Honey  Lake  district,  and  who  were  entitled  by 
election  and  by  proxy  to  cast  the  number  of  votes  set  opposite  their  names,  were :  W.  T.  C.  Elliott, 
1  vote;  J.  Bowdone,  1  vote;  A.  F.  Chapman,  2  votes;  J.  Williams,  1  vote  ;  John  Robinson,  2  votes; 
A.  M.  Vaughan,  3  votes;  W.  S.  Bryant,  1  vote;  James  O.  Robertson,  1  vote;  William  Naileigh,  1 
vote;  Isaac  N.  Roop,  1  vote;  John  H.  Neale,  1  vote;  A.  A.  Smith,  1  vote.  Two  of  the  gentlemen 
who  sent  proxies  were  John  S.  Ward  and  Lewis  Stark.  Mr.  Roop  was  one  of  four  vice-presidents 
of  the  convention.  A  constitution  was  framed  for  the  territory  of  Nevada,  giving  it  the  following 
boundaries:  "Commencing  at  a  point  on  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  where  the  42°  of  north 
latitude  touches  the  summit  of  said  mountains;  thence  southerly  with  said  summit  to  the  35^  of 
north  latitude;  thence  east  on  said  parallel  to  the  Colorado  river;  thence  up  said  river  to  its 
junction  with  the  Rio  Virgin;  thence  up  said  Rio  Virgin  to  its  junction  with  Muddy  river;  thence 
due  north  to  the  Oregon  line ;  thence  west  to  the  j^lace  of  beginning."  By  this  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  people  of  this  valley  were  incorporated  in  the  proposed  territory. 

The  convention  also  canvassed  the  vote  which  had  been  cast  at  an  election  held  Jul/  14,  1859, 
for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  delegate  to  congress.  The  two  candidates  were  Judge  J.  M.  Crane 
and  Major  F.  Dodge,  the  former  being  declared  successful  liy  a  majority  of  61  votes.  The  total 
vote  was  817,  of  which  84  were  cast  in  the  Honey  Lake  district.  An  election  was  held  on  the 
seventh  of  September  for  the  ratification  of  the  action  of  the  convention  and  the  election  of  terri- 
torial officers.  This  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  and  the  election  of  Isaac  N.  Roop 
as  governor,  thus  giving  to  this  section  the  highest  office  in  the  new  commonwealth.  How  many 
votes  were  east  here  cannot  be  ascertained,  as  no  reconl  of  the  election  exists.  On  the  twelfth  of 
December,  1859,  J.  J.  Musser,  president  of  the  convention,  issued  a  certificate  of  election  to 
Governor  Roop,  in  which  he  certified  "that  Isaac  Roop  was  elected  governor  of  the  said  territory 
by  a  large  majority.^^  Members  of  the  territorial  legislature  were  also  elected  at  this  time,  Honey 
Lake  valley  being  allowed  one  councilman  and  two  delegates. 

Before  the  time  of  his  departure  for  Washington  arrived,  Judge  Crane,  the  congressional 
delegate,  died  suddenly  at  Gold  Hill,  and  J.  J.  Musser  was  elected  to  till  the  vacancy,  and  inmie- 
diately  set  out  for  Washington.     Governor  Roop  then  subscribed  the  following  oath  of  office  : 
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"Territort  of  Nevada,  j«s. 

"I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  supijort  tlie  constitiitiou  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
constitution  of  the  territory  of  Nevada,  and  that  I  will  to  the  best  of  my  ability  perform  all  tlic 
duties  of  governor  of  said  territory  during  my  continuance  in  office. 

"  Isaac  Roop." 

"  Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  thirteenth  day  of  December,  A.  D.  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  fifty-nine. 

"  F.  M.  Prestox,     . 

"  U.  S.  Uommissioner,  Second  Judicial  District,  U.  2." 

Governor  Eoop  was  the  only  one  of  the  territorial  officers  elect  who  qualified  or  was  called 
upon  to  serve  in  an  official  capacity.  The  majority  of  his  official  acts  were  in  connection  with  the 
Indian  troubles,  and  will  appear  in  another  portion  of  the  volume.  The  legislative  assembly  that 
had  been  chosen  assembled  at  Genoa  on  the  fifteenth  of  December,  and  Governor  Roop  presented 
a  message  to  them  giving  his  reasons  why  the  provisional  government  should  not  be  fully  organized, 
pending  the  anticipated  action  of  congress.  The  members  of  the  assembly,  only  a  few  of  whom 
had  attended,  passed  some  spirited  resolutions,  and  adjourned  until  the  next  July,  at  \\  liich  time 
they  failed  to  meet  again. 

The  great  rush  to  the  Comstock  in  1859  and  1860  gave  that  region  a  large  and  somewhat  tur- 
bulent population;  and  congress  finally,  by  the  Act  of  March  2,  1861,  created  the  territory  of 
Nevada,  including  the  valley  of  Honey  lake  within  its  limits.  The  boundary  lines  as  defined  l>y 
congress  were :  "  Beginning  at  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  forty-second  degree  of  north  latitude 
with  the  thirty-ninth  degree  of  longitude  west  from  Washington  (116-  from  Greenwich);  thence 
running  south  on  the  line  of  said  thirty-ninth  degree  of  west  longitude  until  it  intersects  the  north- 
ern boundary  line  of  the  territory  of  New  Mexico  (now  Arizona) ;  thence  due  west  to  the  dividing 
ridge  separating  the  waters  of  Carson  valley  from  those  that  flow  into  the  Pacific;  thence  on  said 
dividing  ridge  northwardly  to  the  forty-first  degree  of  north  latitude  (on  the  summits  a  number 
of  miles  north-west  of  the  valley) ;  thence  due  north  to  the  southern  boundary  line  of  the  state  of 
Oregon;  thence  due  east  to  the  place  of  beginning."  Hy  a  special  provision,  there  was  excepted 
from  the  area  covered  by  this  description  any  portion  of  California  which  it  might  include  until 
that  state  slvjuld  give  its  assent  to  the  loss  of  such  territory.  Thus  was  Honey  Lake  valley  placed 
in  the  anomalous  position  of  being  included  in  a  new  territory  while  yet  a  ])ortii)n  of  an  old  com- 
monwealth. 

James  W.  Nye  was  commissioned  governor  of  Nevada  by  President  Lincoln,  March  22,  1861, 
and  Orion  Clemens  was  appointed  secretary  of  state.  July  U,  1861,  Governor  Nye  issued  his 
proclamation  declaring  the  government  of  the  territory  established.  A  census  of  the  new  territory 
was  t.aken  by  election  districts,  showing  that  Pyramid  District  No.  9  contained  a  population  of 
1,073.  This  embraced  "  all  the  territory  north  of  Truckee  valley,  from  a  point  where  the 
Truckee  river  enters  the  mountains  below  Gates  and  Gage's  crossing,  and  west  of  Pyramid  lake." 
At  an  election  held  August  31,  1861,  Isaac  N.  Roop  was  chosen  to  represent  this  district  in  the 
territorial  council,  by  a  vote  of  62  in  a  total  of  68.  John  C.  Wright  was  elected  representative, 
receiving  52  of  58  votes.  Mr.  Wright  was  a  resident  of  Long  valley,  an  unnaturalized  Englishman, 
and  left  this  section  a  few  years  later. 

The  legislature  divided  the  territory  into  nine  counties,  November  25,  1861,  among  which  was 
the  county  of  Lake.  "Beginning  at  the  no^'th-west  corner  of  Washoe  county,  and  running  easterly 
along  the  northern  boimdary  of  said  county  to  the  mouth  of  Truckee  river;  theuce  due  east  to  the 
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summit  of  the  llrst  range  of  mountains  east  of  said  river;  thence  in  a  northerly  direction  along 
said  range  and  the  main  granite  range  of  mountains  to  the  Oregon  line ;  thence  west  aloii<f  said 
line. to  the  summit  of  the  Sierra;  thonoe  south  along  said  summit  to  the  [)lace  of  beo'innino-.'"  By 
tiie  Act  of  November  29,  1861,  the  county  seat  was  declared  to  be  at  such  a  point  as  should  be 
selected  by  a  majority  of  the  voters  at  the  next  election.  By  the  same  Act,  Hon.  Gordon  N.  Mott, 
of  the  supreme  court,  was  assigned  to  the  First  Judicial  district,  composed  of  Lake,  Washoe,  and 
Storey  counties. 

November  27,  1861,  the  legislature  appointed  William  Weatherlow,  William  H.  Naileigh,  and 
Daniel  Murray  commissioners  to  prepare  for  and  supervise  the  election  for  county  officers,  called 
for  January  14,  1862.  These  gentlemen  did  not  perform  these  duties,  and  no  election  was  held.  It 
was  from  1860  to  18G2  that  justices  of  the  peace  for  Honey  Lake  township  filed  their  official  bonds 
at  Quincy  as  officers  of  Plumas  county.  At  the  general  election  held  September  3,  1862,  county 
officers  were  chosen  in  Lake  connty  as  follows: 


Representative C.  Adams. 

Sheriff W.  H.  Naileigh. 

Clerk H.J.  Borette. 

Recorder Z.  N.  Spalding. 

Treasurer Frank  Drake. 


Assessor   E  A.  Townsend. 

Collector   Henry  E.  Arnold. 

SuRviiTOR E.  R.  Nichols. 

School  Sctperintendent A.  A.  Holmes. 

Commissioners,    Franklin    Strong,    S.   J.   Hill, 
J.  C.  Weniple. 


Further  than  the  election  of  officers,  Lake  county  remained  unorganized  until  after  the  legis- 
lature convened.  Representative  Adams  did  not  take  his  seat  in  that  body,  bnt  Isaac  Roop,  who 
held  over  from  the  year  before  as  member  of  the  council,  attended  the  session  at  Carson  City.  The 
legislature  met,  and  determined  to  maintain  the  jurisdiction  of  Nevada  over  this  section,  and  to 
that  end  passed  an  Act,  December  2,  1862,  changing  the  name  to  Roop  county.  The  governor  also 
forwarded  commissions  to  the  officers  who  had  been  elected  in  September,  and  also  appointed  John 
S.  Ward  probate  judge.  Judge  Mott  came  to  Susanvillc  and  administered  the  oath  of  office  to  these 
officials  .lanuary  20,  1863.  He  also  held  a  term  of  the  district  court,  but  there  being  no  business  to 
be  transacted,  it  was  adjourned  to  the  next  regular  term.  David  M.  Harrison  was  clerk  of  the 
district  court.  These  steps  were  taken  because  for  more  than  a  year  the  authorities  of  Nevada 
had  endeavored,  without  success,  to  have  California  take  such  action  as  was  necessary  for  her  to 
relinquish  her  claim  to  the  territory  lying  east  of  the  Sierra.  They  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  have 
John  F.  Kidder  and  Butler  Ives  survey  the  line  l)otli  nortii  and  south  from  Lake  Tahoe,  an  action 
which  was  not  recognized  by  the  California  authorities.  There  was  a  disjjute  in  regard  to  the  situ- 
ation of  the  town  of  Aurora,  also,  it  being  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  county  seat  of  Esmeralda 
county,  Nevada,  and  Mono  county,  California.  The  Kidder  survey  placed  Aurora  in  Nevada 
Territory.  It  was  apparently  with  the  intention  of  forcing  the  situation  that  the  Nevada  authori- 
ties decided  to  completely  organize  Roop  county. 
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THE   SAGE-BRUSH    WAR. 

The  action  of  tlie  Nevada  authorities  soon  precipitated  a  conflict  between  the  ofiicials  of  Roo|i 
and  Phinias  counties  to  maintain  their  jurisdiction  over  the  disputed  territory.  The  Jirst  gun  was 
fired  liy  Hon.  John  S.  W.ird,  probate  judge  of  Rooji  county,  wlio  issued  an  injunction  restraining 
William  J.  Young,  a  justice  of  the  peace  elected  for  Plumas  county,  from  performing  his  official 
functions.  The  justice  failed  to  respect  the  mandate  of  Judge  Ward,  and  was  fined  $100  for 
contempt  of  court.  The  next  step  was  an  order  of  the  county  court  of  Plumas,  issued  by  Hon.  E. 
T.  Hogan,  directing  John  S.  Ward  and  William  Hill  Naileigh,  probate  judge  and  sheriff  of  Roop 
county,  to  refrain  from  exercising  jurisdiction  in  any  way  in  Honey  Lake  valley.  Those  officials 
refused  to  obey  the  order,  and  Judge  Hogan  issued  warrants  for  their  arrest.  Sheriff  E.  H. 
Pierce  and  Deputy  James  Byers  went  to  Susanville  and  arrested  the  refractory  judge  and  sheriff, 
and  started  to  convey  them  to  Quiney.  From  this  point  the  story  is  best  told  in  the  reports  of  the 
affair  sent  by  the  two  sheriffs  and  a  committee  of  citizens  to  Governor  Leland  Stanford  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  Acting  Governor  Ori^jn  Clemens  of  Nevada  Territory.  The  statement  made  by  .Sheriff 
Pierce,  after  reciting  a  few  preliminary  proceedings,  continues  as  follows: 

"On  the  fourth  day  of  February,  in  my  official  capacity  as  sheriff  of  Plumas  county,  I  received 
■warrants  for  the  arrest  of  the  said  John  S.  Ward,  county  judge,  and  William  Hill  Naileigh,  sheriff, 
of  the  so-called  Roop  county,  Nevada  Territory,  issued  liy  the  Honorable  E.  T.  Hogan,  county 
judge  of  Plumas  county.  On  Thursday,  February  fifth,  I  j)rt»ceeded  to  Susanville,  Honey  Lake 
valley,  for  the  purpose  of  serving  the  said  warrants,  and  on  Friday,  the  si.\th  instant,  an  injunction 
was  served  on  me,  i)uri)orting  to  issue  from  the  court   of  the  First  Judicial   District   in   and  for 

Nevada  Territory,  signed  by  John  S.  Ward,  probate  judge  of  Roop  county,  and  served  by 

Parkinson  [William  K.],  a  deputy  sheriff  of  said  county,  restraining  me  and  all  other  Plumas 
county  oflicers  from  exercising  jurisdiction  in  or  over  any  portion  of  the  so-called  Roop  countv. 
This  injunction  I  refused  to  obey.  On  Saturday,  the  seventh  instant,  I  arrested  William  Hill 
Naileigh,  and  sent  my  deputy,  Mr.  Byers,  to  the  residence  of  Mr.  Ward  to  arrest  liim,  and  to  meet 
me  at  Lanegar's  raneho,  which  he  did.  Having  to  wait  a  short  time  for  a  horse  for  Ward  to  ride, 
myself,  Naileigh,  and  two  witnesses  started  ahead,  leaving  orders  for  Byers  and  Ward  to  follow  as 
soon  as  the  liors;  arrived.  As  Ward  was  about  to  mount  his  horse,  Isaac  Roop  interfered,  and  said 
that  Ward  could  not  go,  and  took  hold  of  Ward  to  prevent  his  leaving,  which  caused  a  tussel 
between  Rooj)  and  Byers,  ending  in  Roop  desisting  for  a  time  and  allowing  Byers  to  proceed. 
Roop  then  went  back  to  a  point  half  a  mile  down  the  road,  where  he  had  seven  men  on  horses, 
posted  and  armed  with  shot-guns.  With  this  addition  he  again  followed  Byers,  overtaking  and 
SHrrounding  him,  clrawing  their  guns,  again  clemanded  the  surrender  of  Ward.  Bj'ers,  seeing 
resistance  was  useless,  concluded  to  return  to  the  raneho,  still  retaining  possession  of  his  prisoner. 
From  this  point  he  instantly  sent  a  messenger  after  me  with  a  note,  informing  me  of  all  that  had 
occurred  since  I  left. 

"The  great  dcptli  of  snow  on  the  mountains  niaile  it  impossible  for  me  to  proceed,  and  as  I 
had  turned,  satisfied  I  could  not  cross  the  summit,  I  was  met  by  the  messenger.  On  reading  the 
note,  I  told  Naileigh  he  was  at  liberty  to  go  where  he  pleased  on  his  giving  me  his  word  that  he 
would  be  forthcoming  at  any  time  I  demanded  his  presence.  This  he  agreed  to.  I  then  returned 
to  the  ranch  where  Byers  had  taken  his  prisoner,  and  discovered  that  I  would  ha\e  to  cross  the 
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mountains,  at  all  hazards,  for  assistance.  This  I  done,  and  summoned  a  posse  of  ninety  men,  in 
American  and  Indian  valleys;  returning,  reached  Honey  Lake  valley  on  Friday,  the  thirteenth  of 
February.  On  reaching  Susanville,  I  found  the  moli  fortified  in  a  log  house  that  had  been  built 
and  used  as  a  fort  against  the  attacks  of  the  Indians  [this  was  the  old  log  cabin  built  by  Roop  in 
1854,  and  since  this  event  has  been  called  Fort  Defiance],  numbering  from  seventy-five  to  one 
hundred  men,  all  armed  and  prepared  for  a  desperate  resistance,  having  by  their  own  admission  six 
liuudred  shots  in  the  fort.  Tiiey  sent  out  a  white  flag,  and  laid  off  their  lines.  All  of  this  day  was 
spent  in  endeavoring  to  adjust  matters  amicably. 

"  On  Sunday,  the  fifteenth,  with  a  force  of  forty  men,  I  took  possession  of  a  barn  within  a 
distance  of  perhaps  two  hundred  yards  of  the  fort.  They  then  gave  me  notice  that  if  I  did  not 
vacate  the  barn  at  once  they  would  fire  on  it.  I  then  proceeded  to  fortify  the  barn,  and  put  it  in 
as  perfect  a  state  of  defense  as  the  nature  of  circumstances  would  permit,  by  using  the  floor  and 
sleepers  for  breastworks. 

"  Deputy  Sheriff  Kellogg  (William  W.)  went  out  with  a  detachment  of  five  men,  taking  with 
them  a  rope  to  draw  in  a  large  stick  of  hewed  timber,  which  laid  about  one  hundred  feet  from  the 
barn.  After  making  the  rope  fast,  they  were  told  from  the  fort  that  if  the}-  moved  the  stick  they 
wonld  be  fired  on.  Taking  no  notice  of  this  order,  thej-  commenced  moving  the  timber,  when  ten 
shots  were  fired  from  the  fort,  one  of  which  took  effect  in  the  thigh  of  William  Bradford,  shattering 
the  bone  at  a  distance  of  five  inches  below  the  hip  joint.  Bradford  fell ;  the  rest  went  on  with  the 
stick  to  the  barn.  Kellogg  returned  at  once  to  the  assistance  of  Bradford,  and,  while  bringing  him 
in,  was  fired  on  five  times.  At  this,  my  men  instantly  returned  the  fire  from  the  barn,  which  was 
kept  up  by  both  parties  for  about  four  hours.  Deputy  Sheriff  Byers,  while  passing  through  the 
town,  was  fired  on  five  times. 

"At  two  o'clock  p.  ST.,  a  deputation  of  the  citizens  from  the  town,  with  a  white  flag, 
came  to  the  barn  and  requested  permission  to  pass  to  the  fort,  to  see  if  they  could  not  get  a  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  until  five  o'clock,  with  the  hope  of  settling  matters  without  further  bloodshed. 
This  armistice  was  agreed  to  by  both  parties.  Failing  to  agree  when  the  hour  expired,  the  time  was 
extended  until  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning.  During  this  time  the  mob  were  continually  i-eceiving 
reinforcements  from  all  parts  of  the  valley.  I  received  word  about  this  time  that  I  would  be  rein- 
forced by  one  hundred  men  in  about  ten  days.  At  twelve  o'clock,  midnight,  I  was  waited  upon  by 
a  committee  of  citizens  of  the  town,  with  a  petition  signed  by  sixty-five  of  the  residents  of  Susan- 
ville, imploring  me  to  suspend  operations,  as  the  mob  threatened  to  burn  the  town  in  the  event  of 
my  not  yielding  to  their  dictations.  I  agreed  to  stop  all  further  proceedings  on  these  conditions: 
That  they,  the  mob,  should  immediately  disljand,  and  all  parties  cease  to  exercise  jurisdiction  until 
the  matter  could  be  properly  laid  before  the  governors  of  California  and  Nevada  Territory.  This 
was  mutually  agreed  to.  My  reasons  for  making  and  agreeing  to  this  proposition,  were  simply 
these :  That  I  thought  the  fight  too  great  a  one  for  the  county  of  Plumas  to  carry  on,  and  had  I 
gained  my  point,  perhaps  at  the  expense  of  forty  or  fifty  lives,  the  question  of  jurisdiction  would 
have  still  remained  unsettled.  Their  loss  already,  as  reported  to  me,  was  one  man  killed  and  four 
wounded,  one  of  which  latter  was  Judge  Ward.     [Incorrect;  only  two  men  slightly  wounded.] 

"  The  above  is  a  narration  of  facts  precisely  as  they  occurred.  All  of  which  is  respectfully 
submitted. 

"  Sacramento  City,  March  2,  1863.  "  E.  H.  Pierce, 

"  Sheriff  of  Plumas  County:'' 
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Another  statement  of  the  case  was  presented  by  the  people  of  Honey  Lake  to  Governor  Stan- 
ford and  (rovernor  Clemens,  through  the  medium  of  a  committee  appointed  at  a  meeting  of  citizens 
held  in  Siis;in\  ille,  February  16, 1863,  the  day  after  the  active  hostilities.  It  will  be  seen  that  there 
is  no  material  conflict  of  testimony,  the  statement  merely  setting  forth  the  contest  and  facts  as  thoy 
were  agreed  upon  between  the  committee,  two  of  whom  represented  each  side  of  the  controversy. 
The  doeuiiicnt  contains  the  followii»g,  after  a  few  preliminary  remarks: 

"Soon  after  the  organization  of  Eoop  county,  Nevada  Territory,  a  wri^of  injunction  was 
served  upon  William  J.  Young,  who  was  then  acting  as  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  and  for  Plumas 
county,  California,  commanding  him  to  cease  all  judicial  proceedings  within  the  limits  of  Roop 
county,  Nevada  Territory;  who,  failing  to  comply  with  the  recjuirements  of  said  injunction,  was 
arrested  and  brought  before  J.  S.  Ward,  probate  judge  of  Roop  county,  and  fined  one  hundred  dol- 
lars for  contemjit  of  court.  Subsequently,  upon  the  complaint  of  William  N.  DeHaven,  warrants 
were  issued  by  E.  T.  Ilogan,  county  judge  of  Plumas  county,  California,  for  the  arrest  of  William 
H.  Naileigh,  sheriff,  and  J.  S.  Ward,  probate  judge,  of  Roop  county,  Nevada  Territory.  The  war- 
rants were  placed  in  the  hands  of  E.  Pierce,  sheriff  of  Plumas  county,  who  proceeded  to  make  the 
arrests.  Pierce  started  with  Naileigh  across  the  mountains,  for  Quiucy,  but  owing  to  the  depth  of 
snow,  was  unable  to  get  his  prisoner  over.  Deputy  Sheriff  Byers,  who  had  Judge  Ward  in  charge, 
owing  to  some  delay,  was  overtaken  by  a  number  of  citizens  of  this  valley,  who  rescued  Ward  and 
brought  him  back.  In  the  mean  time.  Pierce  crossed  the  mountains  with  a  view  to  raise  men  suffi- 
cient to  arrest  the  prisoners;  and  Naileigh,  sheriff  of  Roop  county,  issued  a  proclamation  calling  on 
all  able-bodied  citizens  to  arm,  and  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  aid  in  the  e.^cecution  of  the  laws, 
and  put  down  insurrection,  etc.  On  the  fourteenth  instant,  Sheriff  Pierce,  at  the  head  of  about  one 
hundred  men  armed  with  deadly  weapons,  marched  into  Susanville,  and  occupied  the  upper  end. 
Naileigh  and  Ward,  witli  the  Nevada  forces,  occupied  a  small  log  house,  well  fortified,  at  tlie  lower 
end  of  the  town.  Early  on  Sunday  morning,  Pierce,  by  a  sudden  movement,  took  ]>ossession  of  a 
large  barn  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  ])osition  of  the  Nevada  party,  and  nearly 
opposite.  Here  he  commenced  to  fortify,  by  moving  some  large  timbers  close  by  into  said  barn. 
The  Nevada  men,  who  were  then  in  speaking  distance,  warned  the  Plumas  party  not  to  remove  the 
timber,  or  they  would  fire.  This  they  repeated  three  or  four  times.  The  Plumas  men  seized  the 
timbers  and  proceeded  to  carry  tliem  away.  Five  or  six  shots  were  immediately  fired  by  the 
Nevada  party,  ouly  one  taking  efl'ect,  wounding  a  Plumas  man  severely.  Both  parties  continued  to 
fire  briskly  for  three  or  four  hours.  There  were  but  two  men  wounded  on  the  Nevada  side;  viz.. 
Ward  and  White,  both  slightly.  These  are  all  the  casualties  known  by  this  committee  resulting 
from  this  unfortunate  affray.  Through  the  agency  of  the  citizens  of  Susanville,  an  armistice  was 
arranged  between  the  belligerents,  to  last  for  four  hours.  The  citizens  zealously  endeavored  to  effect 
a  compromise,  which  resulted  in  the  following,  to  wit :  That  Pierce,  as  sheriff  of  Plumas,  and  Nai- 
leigh, as  sheriff  of  Roop,  and  a  committee  of  the  citizens  of  this  valley,  agreed  that  each  party 
should  disband;  tliat  each  sheriff  should  make  a  report  to  their  respective  governments,  strictly  in 
.accordance  with  the  facts ;  and  further  to  urge  upon  them  the  necessity  of  taking  immediate  action 
for  the  settlement  of  this  ve.xed  question  of  jurisdiction  ;  in  the  mean  time,  neither  j)arty  to  exercise 
jurisdiction  in  this  valley;  and  that  a  committee  of  citizens  should  also  make  a  report  of  the  facts  of 
this  affray  to  each  of  the  governors,  asking  of  them  to  take  such  steps  as  would  bring  about  a  settle- 
ment of  the  controversy  as  soon  as  possible. 

"  Without  wishing  to  blame  or  excuse  either  party,  the  committee  would  state  that  in  all 
probability  each  party  thought  itself  justified  by  law  in  all  its  actions.     The  eastern  boundary  of 
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the  slate  is  not  definitely  known ;  some  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  east  of  us,  and  others  that  it  is  west. 
For  the  sake  of  our  seho  Is  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  know  where  to  apply  for  our  sohool 
money.  When  we  are  assailed  by  Indians,  as  we  frequently  are,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
know  where  to  ajiply  for  assistance  For  very  many  important  reasons,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  question  should  be  settled,  and  that  as  soon  as  possi'ile. 

"Israel  Jones, 
"Dan  Murray, 
"  Isaac  Eoor, 
"  Wm.  J.  Young, 

"  Ccnimittee." 

The  record  of  the  meeting  of  both  parties  at  which  the  compromise  was  effected  was  forwarded, 
with  the  statement  of  the  committee,  and  was  as  follows  : 

"A  state  of  war  existing  between  the  authorities  of  Plumas  county,  California,  and  the  author- 
ities and  citizens  of  Roop  county,  Nevada  Territory,  a  committee  of  citizens  of  Honey  Lake  valley, 
and  the  leaders  of  the  belligerent  parties,  convened  at  Susanville  for  the  purpose  of  making  some 
arrangements  for  the  estal)]ishment  of  peace,  and  to  stop  the  further  shedding  of  blood.  Frank 
Drake  was  appointed  president,  and  H.  U.  Jennings,  secretary.  Mr.  Pierce,  sheriff  of  Plumas 
county,  made  the  following  proposition,  to  wit:  Both  parties  to  suspend  hostilities  and  disband 
tlieir  forces,  he  taking  his  men  home  with  him,  and  report  the  case  to  the  governor  of  California, 
requesting  him  to  confer  with  the  governor  of  Nevada  Territory,  that  the  question  of  jurisdiction 
may  be  settled  peaceably;  pending  such  settlement,  neither  party  to  claim  jurisdiction;  also  that 
the  citizens  of  the  valley  shall  draw  up  a  full  statement  of  the  case,  and  forward  the  same  to  the 
governors  of  California  and  Nevada  Territory,  requesting  them  to  settle  the  difficulties  peaceably 
and  as  soon  as  possible. 

"Mr.  Elliott  thought  the  proposition  a  fair  and  honorable  one,  and  that  it  would  lead  to  a 
speedy  settlement  of  our  present  difficulties.     He  was  therefore  in  favor  of  Mr.  Pierce's  proposition. 

"Mr.  Pierce  (sheriff)  moved  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  four  citizens  (two  of  each 
party),  to  make  the  statement  to  each  of  the  governors.     Carried. 

'•  Mr.  Elliott  moved  that  we  adopt  Mr.  Pierce's  proposition  for  a  settlement  of  our  difficulties. 
Carried,  unanimously. 

"  The  chairman  appointed   upon  the  committee  of  correspondence,   Messrs.   Eoop,   Murray, 

Jones,  and  Young.     On  motion  meeting  adjourned. 

"  Frank  Drake,  Chairman. 
"  H.  U.  Jennings,  Secretary. 

"  The  above  proceedings  is  an  agreement  of  settlement  between  the  contending  parties  of  Eoop 

and  Plumas  counties. 

"  E.  H.  Pierce, 

"  Wm.  Hill  Naileigh." 

The  reinforcements  referred  to  by  .Mr.  Pierce  in  his  narrative  as  being  on  their  way  from 
Plumas  were  taking  with  them  a  small  cannon,  which  they  were  dragging  through  the  snow  and 
over  the  mounlains,  experiencing  all  the  difficulties  encountered  by  Napoleon  when  he  made  his 
famous  passage  of  the  Alps.  News  of  the  compromise  reached  them  while  they  were  still  struggling 
through  the  snow-drifts,  and  the  cannon  was  taken  back  to  Quincy  to  ]ieal  forth  its  joy  a  few 
months  later  at  the  fall  of  Vicksburg.  William  J.  Bradford,  tlu'  man  who  was  so  badly  wounded, 
40 
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was  given  the  warrant  for  -§1,000  whicli  Lassen  comity  issued  to  Plumas  under  tlie  provisions  of  the 
Act  organizing  the  county.  This  action  was  taken  by  the  supervisors  of  Phimas  county  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  Act  of  the  legislature  of  March  31,1 866.  Judge  Ward,  who  was  also  wounded,  received 
a  scratch  from  a  hullet  passing  across  his  breast,  while  lie  was  going  from  the  fort,  and  walking  in  a 
crouching  position.  The  reason  for  so  few  casualties  during  so  long  a  battle  was  the  fact  that  both 
parties  had  good  fortifications,  and  remained  behind  them. 

When  the  condition  of  affairs  was  represented  to  the  California  and  Nevada  authorities,  they 
took  steps  to  end  the  difficulty  immediately.  March  5,  1863,  Governor  Stanford  appointed  Hon. 
Robert  Robinson  as  a  commissioner  to  visit  Governor  Clemens  and  agree  upon  a  basis  of  settlement. 
Mr.  Robinson  went  to  Carson  City  and  consulted  Governor  Clemens,  entered  into  an  agreement,  and 
returned  to  Sacramento  to  report. 

The  basis  of  settlement  agreed  upon  was :  That  California  and  Nevada  should  each  appoint  a 
representative  to  run  the  boundary  line.  That  until  the  line  was  establishcil,  Plumas  county  should 
have  jurisdiction  as  far  west  as  the  eastern  end  of  Honey  lake,  at  which  point  the  120°  of  longitude 
was  located  upon  De  Groote's  map.  That  provision  be  made  by  both  legislatures  to  transfer  judg- 
ments, and  sustain  all  acquired  rights  whenever  it  was  found  that  the  survey  removed  any  person 
or  proi)erty  from  the  jurisdiction  of  one  government  to  that  of  the  other.  That  until  the  eighth  of 
April,  1863,  Governor  Clemens  would  exercise  no  authority  over  the  disputed  territory  east  of  the 
line  surveyed  by  John  F.  Kidder,  placing  Aurora  within  the  limits  of  Nevada  Territory,  but  after 
that  date  he  would  proceed  to  organize  Esmeralda  county,  and  exercise  jurisdiction  over  the  dis- 
puted territory  east  of  that  line.  This  declaration  of  Govoruor  Clemens  was  made  for  the  reason 
that  Commissioner  Robinson  would  not  consent  to  recognize  the  Kidder  line  as  a  compromise  line 
until  the  contemplated  survey  was  made. 

The  commissioner's  report,  and  all  the  documents  relating  to  the  controversy,  were  submitted 
to  the  legislature  by  Governor  Stanford,  with  a  special  message  urging  immediate  action.  This 
resulted  in  the  Act  of  April  27,  1863,  directing  the  surveyor-general  to  survey  the  eastern  boundary 
line  of  the  state,  commencing  at  the  intersection  of  120°  of  west  longitude  and  39°  of  north  lati- 
tude; and  appropriating  ^25,000  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  survey.  John  F.  Kidder  was  a]!- 
pointed  by  the  surveyor-general  to  undertake  the  work,  and  Governor  Clemens  a])]iointed  Butler 
Ives  to  accompany  him,  on  the  part  of  Nevada  Territory.  They  ran  the  line  north  from  lake 
Tahoe  to  the  Oregon  line,  passing  east  of  Honey  lake,  and  conclusively  settling  the  fact  that  the 
disputed  territory  in  Roop  county  lay  within  the  limits  of  California.  The  remainder  of  the  uu- 
fortun.ite  county  of  Roop  never  has  been,  and  probably  never  will  be,  populated  enough  to  require 
a  county  government,  and  it  is  now  attached  to  Washoe  county,  in  an  unorganized  condition.  The 
line  was  also  run  to  within  one  degree  of  the  south  boundary  of  Nevada,  when  work  was  suspended 
on  account  of  the  cold  weather.  This  line  passed  several  miles  to  west  of  the  town  of  Aurora, 
leaving  that  disputed  town  and  valuable  mineral  district  within  the  borders  of  Nevada  Territory. 
The  remainder  of  the  line  was  established  in  1865. 

By  the  survey  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  California,  made  by  Von  Schmidt  in  187G,  that 
portion  of  the  line  north  from  lake  Tahoe  was  moved  a  few  miles  to  the  east,  thus  mlding  to 
Lassen  and  the  other  border  counties  a  strip  of  territory  that  had  formerly  been  considered  a 
portion  of  Nevada. 
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OFFICIAL    HISTORY   OF  LASSEN    COUNTY. 

Having  maintained  the  inviolal»ility  of  the  domain  of  California,  and  having  settled  by  actual 
survey  the  fact  that  Honey  Lake  and  Long  valleys  lay  within  the  boundaries  of  this  state,  the 
authorities  of  C;ilifornia  were  prepared  to  listen  to  'the  grievances  of  her  new  citizens,  and  grant 
thdTii  all  the  relief  possible.  That  it  was  a  hardship  for  the  people  of  this  section  to  be  united  in  a 
common  government  with  those  beyond  the  mountains  was  admitted  by  all,  and  that  a  separate 
county  organization  was  the  character  of  relief  required  was  also  an  admitted  fact;  but  the  serious 
question  was  whether  the  population  was  sufficient,  and  the  amount  of  taxable  property  large 
enougli,  to  properly  support  a  county  government.  The  people  living  here — and  they  were  the  most 
interested  in  the  matter — thought  they  couM.  They  had  undertaken  to  sustain  a  county  govern- 
ment for  Nevada,  and  they  could  see  no  reason  why  they  could  not  cio  the  same  for  California. 

Though  the  people  of  Plumas  county  were  loth  to  lose  a  strip  of  territory  that  had  now  be- 
come so  valuable,  they  recognized  the  fact  that  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  their  neighbors  across 
the  mountains,  many  of  whom  were  old  pioneers  of  Plumas  county,  and  they  therefore  made  little 
objection  to  the  project  of  the  formation  of  a  new  county.  The  legislature  of  1863-4,  after  full 
consideration  of  the  subject,  passed  the  Act  of  April  1,  1864,  organizing  a  new  county  out  of  the 
extreme  eastern  and  north-eastern  portion  of  Plumas  and  the  extreme  eastern  portion  of  Shasta 
counties.  To  this  was  given  the  name  of  Lassen,  in  honor  of  old  Peter  Lassen,  whose  life  and 
pioneer  labors  have  been  fully  given  in  the  preceding  pages.  The  full  text  of  the  organic  Act  is  as 
follows: 

Chap.  CCLXL — An  Act  to  create  the  County  of  Lassey,  to  define  its  boundaries,  and  provide  for 

Its  organization.     [Approved  April  1,  1864.] 

The  People  of  the  State  of  California,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly,  do  enact  aifolloios: 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  formed,  out  of  the  eastern  portion  of  Plumas  and  the  eastern 
portion  of  Shasta  Counties,  a  new  county,  to  be  called  Lassen  Count)'. 

Skc.  2.  The  boundary  of  Lassen  County  shall  be  as  follows:  Commencing  on  the  boundary 
line  dividing  Sierra  and  Plumas  Counties,  at  a  point  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge  which  crosses  said 
boundary  line,  and  which  divides  Long  Valley  from  Sierra  Valley;  thence  following  the  summit  of 
said  ridge  (north-westerly),  which  separates  the  waters  of  Feather  Eiver  from  those  which  flow  into 
the  Great  Basin  and  Honey  Lake  Valley,  to  a  point  due  south  from  the  Towu  of  Susanville;  thence 
due  south  to  the  summit  of  the  ridge  separating  the  waters  which  flow  into  the  East  Hranch  of  the 
North  Fork  of  Feather  Eiver,  running  through  Indian  Valley,  from  those  which  flow  into  the  North 
Fork  of  Feather  River,  running  through  the  Mountain  Meadows;  thence  following  the  summit  of 
said  ridge  to  a  point  due  south  from  a  point  where  the  old  and  present  traveled  road  from  the 
Big  Meadows,  via  Hamilton's  Ranch,  first  crosses  the  said  North  Fork  of  Feather  Eiver;  thence 
due  north  to  the  southern  boundary  line  of  Shasta  County;  thence  west  along  said  boundary  line 
to  a  point  due  south  of  the  Black  Butte  Mountain;  thence  due  north  to  the  southern  boundary  line 
of  Siskiyou  County ;  thence  east  along  said  boundary  line  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  State ; 
thence  south  along  said  State  line  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Plumas  County;  thence  west  along 
the  boundary  line  of  Sierra  and  Plumas  Counties  to  the  place  of  beginning. 
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Sec.  3.  There  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  this  State  a  Count}'  Judge  for  Lassen 
County,  wlioso  term  of  office  shall  continue  until  the  first  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-six,  and  until  his  successor  at  the  next  special  judicial  election  is  elected  and  qualified. 

Sec.  4.  There  shall  bo  held  an  elertion  for  county  officers,  and  for  the  location  of  the  county 
.scat  of  Lassen  County,  on  the  first  Monday  of  May,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four,  at  which 
election  shall  be  chosen  by  the  qualified  voters  of  said  county  one  District  Attorney,  one  County 
Clerk,  who  shall  be  ex-officio  the  Auditor,  Recorder,  and  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  one 
Sheriff,  one  County  Surveyor,  one  County  Treasurer,  one  County  Assessor,  one  Coroner,  who  shall 
be  ex-officio  Public  Administrator,  and  three  Supervisors,  and  two  Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  two 
Constables  for  each  townshi])  in  the  county. 

Sec.  5.  F.  Drake,  C.  Stockton,  and  N.  Breed,  of  Lassen  County,  are  hereby  appointed  Com- 
missioners to  designate  additional  precincts  to  those  alreacly  established  within  the  boundaries  of 
Lassen  County  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  conveinence  of  the  voters,  with  such  powers  as  a  Board 
of  Supervisors  are  now  clothed  by  law.  Said  Commissioners  shall  appoint  Inspectors  and  Judges 
of  Elections  for  the  various  precincts  of  said  county.  They  shall  also  divide  the  various  townships 
of  said  county  into  three  districts,  to  be  known  as  Supervisor  Districts  Number  One,  Two,  and  Three ; 
and  one  of  the  Supervisors  whose  election  is  herein  provided  for  shall  be  chosen  from  each  of  the 
said  districts  by  the  qualified  electors  thereof.  Said  Commissioners  .shall  Vje  a  Board  of  Canvassers, 
who  shall  receive  the  returns  of  election  from  tlu>  various  precincts  of  said  county,  and  it  shall  be 
their  duty,  at  the  time  in  this  Act  specified,  to  canvass  or  count  the  votes  given  for  the  different 
officers,  with  power  to  issue  certificates  of  election  to  each  person  receiving  the  highest  number  of 
votes  given  for  each  separate  office;  they  shall  also  canvass  the  votes  cast  for  county  seat,  and  shall 
declare  the  place  receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes  the  county  seat  of  Lassen  County. 

Sec.  6.  Said  Commissioners  shall  meet  at  Kingley's  &  Miller's  store  in  Susanville,  Honey 
Lake  Townsliip,  on  the  second  Monday  in  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four,  and  after  being 
duly  sworn, by  an  officer  qvialified  to  administer  oaths,  to  truly  perform  the  duties  by  this  act  imposed 
upon  them,  shall  designate  precincts,  if  in  their  opinion  others  than  those  already  established  are 
necessary  to  accommodate  the  voters  of  said  county,  and  shall  appoint  one  inspector  and  two  judges 
of  election  for  each  precinct  in  the  county.  The  commissioners  shall  choose  one  of  their  number  as 
chaii'man,  and  one  as  clerk,  who  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  their  proceedings,  which  record  shall  be 
deposited  in  the  county  clerk's  office  as  soon  as  a  clerk  shall  have  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his 
duties.     A  majority  of  said  commissioners  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

Sec.  7.  The  commissioners,  after  having  designated  places  of  voting,  ap]iointed  inspectors 
and  judges  of  election,  as  required  in  section  six  of  this  act,  shall  give  public  notice  of  said  pre- 
cincts established  in  said  county,  specifying  in  said  notice  the  townships  in  which  e.ich  of  them  is 
located;  also  tlie  time  of  holding  the  election,  the  number  ami  name  of  each  officer  to  be  elected 
in  said  county,  and  in  each  district  and  township  of  the  same,  by  notices  posted  at  each  precinct 
appointed  at  least  ten  days  prior  to  the  day  of  election. 

Sec.  8.  The  inspectors  and  judges  of  elections  of  the  several  precincts  shall  conduct  said 
election  in  the  manner  as  required  by  the  general  election  law  of  this  state,  ancl  shall  return  the 
list  and  poll-books  kept  by  each  of  them  to  the  commissioners,  at  Kingley's  &  Miller's  store  in 
Susanville,  Honey  Lake  Townshi]>,  on  or  before  the  Monday  following  the  day  of  the  election  ;  and  the 
said  commissioners  are  hereby  required  to  be  at  said  [dace  on  said  day,  for  the  jiuspose  of  receiving 
the  same,  and  shall  then  and  there  open  said  returns,  and  canvass  the  votes  as  required  by  the  fifth 
section   of  this  act.     They  shall   n  ake  a  statement  in  writing,  showing  the  votes  given  at  each 
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Election  Precinct  for  each  person  voter!  for,  and  the  office  for  which  each  person  was  voted  to  fill ; 
and  the  person  receiving  the  highest  nuinher  of  votes  for  each  office  sliall  be  declared  elected  to 
the  same;  and  the  said  Commissioners  shall  issue  to  each  person  so  elected  a  certificate  of  election, 
which  shall  be  signed  by  the  Chairman  and  Secretary. 

Sec.  9.  Each  person  elected  shall,  within  ten  days  after  receiving  his  certificate  of  election, 
file  with  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Conunissioners  the  bond  required  by  law,  and  shall  qualify 
in  the  same  manner  as  required  by  the  general  law  of  this  State  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of 
his  office;  jn-ovkled,  that  the  Count)'  Judge  appointed  may  qualify  before  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  immediately  after  his  ap]i  intment  is  made  known  to  him;  and  all  other 
county  and  township  officers  may  (pialify  before  the  County  Judge,  in  the  same  manner  as  I'equired 
by  the  general  law  in  the  counties  of  this  State. 

Sec.  10.  The  President  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  without  delay,  shall  transmit  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  an  abstract  of  said  election  returns,  and  shall  file  the  original  returns  in  the 
Clerk's  office  as  soon  as  he  shall  have  entered  upon  the  duties  of  office.  Said  Commissioners  shall 
be  allowed  a  reasonable  compensation  for  their  services  by  thtf  Supervisors  of  Lassen  County,  to  be 
audited  and  allowed  as  other  county  charges. 

Sec.  11.  All  other  county  officers  elected  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  except  Supervisors, 
whose  terms  of  office  are  hereafter  provided  for,  shall  hold  office  for  two  years  from  the  first  day  of 
March,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four,  and  until  their  and  each  of  their  successors  are  elected 
and  qualified ;  provided,  that  Justices  of  the  Peace  and  Constables  shall  hold  office  for  two  years 
from  the  first  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four. 

Sec.  12.  The  County  Judge  shall  reside  and  keep  his  office  in  the  township  where  the  county 
seat  is  located,  and  shall  receive  a  salary  of  eight  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  which  sh.all  be  paid 
quai'terly,  as  other  county  charges.  He  shall  hold  the  Courts  required  by  law  to  be  held  by 
County  Judges,  the  same  commencing  on  the  first  Monday  in  March,  June,  September,  and  Decem- 
ber; provided,  however,  the  County  Judge  may  call  and  hold  special  terms  of  Probate  Court  when- 
ever public  necessity  may  require. 

Sec.  13.  The  District  Attorney  shall  receive  a  salary  of  four  humlred  dollars  per  annum,  to 
be  paid  quarterly,  and  such  other  fees  as  are  allowed  by  general  law.  All  other  county  and  town- 
ship officers  not  specified  in  this  Act  shall  receive  as  compensation  the  fees  allowed  by  law  in 
Plumas  County  in  this  State. 

Sec.  14.  The  Board  of  Supervisors  shall  hold  regular  meetings  at  the  county  scat  tlie  first 
Mondays  in  March,  June,  September,  and  December  of  each  year.  Special  terras  may  be  held  at 
the  call  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  ;  provided,  not  more  than  two  special  terms 
shall  be  lield  in  any  one  year.  One  of  the  three  Supervisors  shall  be  chosen  from  each  of  tlr>  dis- 
tricts. The  Supervisor  elected  from  District  Number  One  shall  be  President  of  the  Board,  and 
shall  hold  office  for  one  year  from  the  first  day  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four.  The 
Supervisor  elected  from  District  Number  Two  shall  hold  office  for  two  years  from  said  day.  The 
Supervisor  elected  from  District  Number  Three  shall  hold  office  for  three  years  from  said  d.ay  ; 
and  thereafter,  every  Supervisor  shall  hold  office  for  three  years,  and  the  one  holding  the  oldest 
commission  shall  be  the  President  of  the  Board.  Their  compensation  shall  be  twenty  cents  for 
each  mile  necessarily  traveled  in  going  and  returning  to  the  county  seat  to  attend  the  regular 
meetings  of  said  Board,  and  three  dollars  for  each  day's  attendance  on  the  same. 

Sec.  15.  Lassen  County  .shall  be  a  portion  of  the  Second  Judicial  District,  and  the  District 
Judge  shall  hold  one  term  of  Court  in  said  county,  commencing  the  second  Monday  in  October, 
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eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four,  and  every  year  tliereafter  two  terras,  commencing  on  tlie  first 
Monday  in  June  and  the  second  Monday  in  Octolter. 

Sec.  16.  For  Asseml)ly  representative  purposes,  Lassen  County  shall  be  attached  to  the 
County  of  Plumas  ;  for  Senatorial  representative  purposes,  to  the  Twenty-Fourth  Senatorial  Dis- 
trict, and  for  Congressional  representative  purposes,  to  the  Third  Congressional  District. 

Sec.  17.  Said  Commissioners  of  Election  shall  appoint  tliree  of  the  qualified  electors  of  Lassen 
County,  one  from  each  of  the  Supervisor  Districts,  and  who  shall  be  freeholders  in  their  respective 
districts,  to  select  two  sites,  which  they  shall  deem  most  suitable  for  the  county  seat,  who  sliall, 
prior  to  performing  the  duties  imposed  upon  them,  first  make  oath,  before  some  ofiicer  qualified  to 
administer  the  same,  that  they  will  faithfully  and  impartially  make  the  selection  as  by  this  Act 
required.  Any  two  of  said  jiersuns  so  appointed  shall  be  a  ([uorum.  After  having  made  such 
selection,  they  shall  report  to  the  Commissioners  the  sites  so  selected. 

Sec.  18.  Said  Commissioners  shall  cause  to  be  posted  in  e.ach  precinct  in  said  county  a  notice 
of  the  selection  so  made  for  a  county  seat,  at  least  ten  days  before  the  day  of  election  mentioned  in 
section  four  of  tiiis  Act.  The  notices  shall  jilainly  designate  by  name  each  place  selected  to  be 
voted  for  as  county  seat,  and  the  place  receiving  the  liighest  number  of  votes  .shall  be  the  county 
seat  of  Lassen  County. 

Sec.  19.  All  assessments  for  the  current  lethal  year  shall  be  made  by  the  Assessor  of  Lassen 
County,  and  all  taxes  shall  be  collected  by  the  Sheriff,  who  shall  be  ex-officio  Tax  Collector;  and 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  are  hereby  authorized  to  levy  and  cause  to  be  collected,  in  manner  pre- 
scribed by  the  general  law  of  this  State  and  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  an  annual  tax  for  State 
and  Count}-  purposes  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  on  each  one  hundred 
dollars  of  taxable  property  in  the  county. 

Sec.  20.  On  the  a]i]iIication  of  the  Recorder  of  the  County  of  Lassen,  the  County  Recorder 
of  Plumas  County  .shall  cause  to  be  made  and  delivered  to  him  suitable  books  of  record,  containing 
certified  copies  of  the  records  of  all  deeds,  patents,  mortgages,  claims,  powers  of  attorney,  mechan- 
ics' liens,  and  other  instruments  recorded  in  the  Recorder's  office  of  Plumas  County,  and  affecting 
property  situated  in  the  County  of  Lassen,  as  described  in  this  Act ;  such  books,  containiog  said 
certified  copies,  shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  the  original  records  in  the  County  of 
Plumas.  It  shall  be  the  dut}'  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Lassen  County  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  the  exjsenses  necessarily  and  actually  incurred  in  the  purchase  of  said  books  and  in  the 
copying  of  said  records. 

Sec.  21.  All  actions,  or  proceedings  in  the  nature  of  actions,  whether  original  or  on  appeal, 
civil  or  criminal,  which  shall  be  pending  in  the  District  Court,  County  Court,  or  Probate  Court,  in 
and  for  said  County  of  I'lumas,  at  the  time  of  the  organization  of  Lassen  County,  in  which  the 
defendants  are  residents  of  Lassen  County,  or  the  jiroperty  involved  is  situated  in  said  County  of 
Lassen,  shall  be  removed  for  trial  and  final  determination  to  the  proper  Courts  of  Lassen  County, 
on  motion  of  any  party  interested  ;  provide'l,  that  all  actions  which  shall  have  been  commenced 
for  the  collection  of  taxes  .and  licenses  sliall  not  be  removed  from  the  Courts  of  Plumas  County. 

Sec.  22.  By  the  j)rovisions  of  this  Act,  said  Lassen  County  is  hereby  required  to  provide  for 
the  jiayment  of  its  proportion  of  the  present  indebtedness  of  Plumas  County,  and  shall  make  j)ay- 
inent  in  the  following  manner:  The  County  Treasurer  of  Lassen  County  is  required  to  draw  from 
the  Treasury  of  Lassen  County,  and  pay  over  to  the  Treasury  of  Plumas  County,  the  sum  of  one 
thousand  dollars,  on  the  first  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six;  and  also  the  further 
sum  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  on  the  first  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
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seven;  and  on  the  payment  of  the  above-named  sums  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  the 
County  Treasurer  of  ■  Plumas  County  shall  give  a  receipt  in  full  for  the  jiayment  of  the  indebted- 
ness specified  in  this  section  of  this  Act,  and  such  receipt  shall  be  a  full  and  final  discharge  of  the 
said  County  of  Lassen  of  its  proportion  of  the  indebtedness  of  said  Plumas  County. 

Sec.  23.  Said  Lassen  County  shall,  within  eighteen  months  after  its  organization,  cause  so 
much  of  its  western  boundary  line  which  runs  due  north  to  be  surveyed,  and  shall  give  timely 
notice  to  the  Supervisors  of  Plumas  and  Shasta  Counties  when  such  survey  will  be  made;  and  all 
expenses  of  said  survey,  whether  incurred  on  the  part  of  Shasta  or  Plumas  County,  or  otherwise, 
shall  be  paid  by  Lassen  County. 

Sec.  24.  All  Acts  and  parts  of  Acts  in  this  State  are  hereby  repealed,  so  far  as  they  conflict 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  25.     This  Act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  p.assage. 

In  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the  above  Act.  the  three  commissioners  therein  named,  Frank 
Drake,  H.  C.  Stockton,  and  L.  N.  Breed,  met  on  Monday,  the  eleventh  of  April,  18(54,  at  Miller  & 
Kingsley's  store  in  Susanville,  the  place  designated  in  the  statute,  and  organized  by  taking  the  oath 
before  J.  S.  Ward,  and  electing  Mr.  Drake  chairman  and  Mr.  Breed  clerk.  After  perfecting  their 
organization,  they  adjourned  to  Masonic  hall  for  the  transaction  of  l)usiness.  Their  first  action  was 
to  create  three  supervisor  districts,  as  follows:  District  No.  1. — "All  that  portion  of  territory 
belonging  to  Lassen  county  situated  and  lying  west  of  a  line  commencing  at  the  summit  of  the 
mountains  on  the  line  between  Plumas  and  Lassen  counties,  south  of  a  large  pine  tree  that  stands 
near  the  monument  of  Peter  Lassen,  and  running  north  to  said  tree ;  thence  to  the  western 
boundary  of  Hines'  ranch ;  thence  to  the  lower  end  of  Willow  Creek  valley ;  thence  due  north  to 
the  Siskiyou  county  line."  District  No.  2. — "  All  that  portion  of  territory  belonging  to  Lassen 
county  situated  and  lying  east  of  the  boundary  line  of  District  No.  1,  and  between  that  line  and 
another  line  commencing  at  the  summit  of  the  mountain  on  the  line  between  Plumas  and  Lassen 
counties,  south  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  Clark  &  Hamilton's  ranch,  and  running  north  to  the 
eastern  boundary  of  said  ranch  ;  thence  in  a  north-easterly  direction  to  the  Hot  springs,  situated 
about  four  miles  east  of  Shaffer's  ranch  ;  thence  east  to  the  boundary  line  between  California  and 
Nevada  territorv."  District  No.  3. — •"  All  that  portion  of  territory  belonging  to  Lassen  county 
situated  and  lying  south  and  east  of  the  eastern  and  soutliern  boundary  line  of  District  No.  2." 

The  next  action  of  the  commissioners  was.  the  creation  of  four  judicial  townships,  with  names 
and  boundaries  as  follows :  Susanville  Township. — "All  that  portion  of  territory  emliraced  and 
situated  in  District  No.  1."  Janesville  Township. — "All  that  portion  of  territory  embraced  and 
situated  in  District  No.  2."  Honey  Lake  Town.ship. — "  All  that  portion  of  territory  embraced 
ancl  situated  in  District  No.  3,  and  north  of  the  ridge  dividing  Honey  Lake  valley  and  Long  valley, 
where  the  present  traveled  road  crosses  said  ridge."  Long  Valley  Township. — -"All  that 
portion  of  territory  embraced  and  situated  in  District  No.  3,  and  south  of  the  boundary  line  of 
Honey  Lake  township." 

After  appointing  the  proper  officers  of  election  in  the  various  precincts  for  the  election  of 
county  officers  on  the  second  of  the  ensuing  May,  the  board  adjourned.  After  the  election,  they 
again  convened,  canvassed  the  returns,  and  declared  the  following  gentlemen  duly  elected  the 
first  officers  of  Lassen  county  : 
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DisTKi.T   Attorney E.  V.   Spencer. 

Shkriff James  D.  Byers. 

County   Clerk   A.  A.  Smith. 

County   Treasurer E.  U.   Bowman. 


County   Surveyor   E.  E.  Nichols. 

County   Assessor '...A.   H.    Brown. 

County    Coroner Z.  J.   Brown. 

Supervisors.   H.  C.  Stockton,  E.  G.  Banghani, 
A.  Evans. 


I.  J.  Harvey  was  appointed  county  judge  a  few  days  later,  by  Governor  Low,  and  the  list  of 
county  officers  was  complete,  for  the  clerk  was  ex-officio  superintendent  of  schools,  and  the  coroner 
was  eX'Officio  jniblic  administrator. 

On  the  sixth  of  March,  1871,  the  supervisors  received  a  petition  to  create  a  new  township  for 
Big  valley  and  Haydcn  hill ;  but  as  it  was  irregular  in  form  they  referred  it  back  to  the  petitioners 
for  correction.  No  further  proceedings  in  the  matter  were  had  until  the  February  term,  1873, 
when  the  board  created  Big  Valley  Township — "Commencing  at  the  north-west  corner  of  the 
county;  thence  along  the  northern  line  of  the  county  to  its  north-east  corner;  thence  along  the 
eastern  line  to  a  point  intersected  by  the  soutliern  line  of  township  No.  34,  north  ;  thence  following 
said  township  line  westward  to  its  intersection  with  the  western  line  of  the  county  ;  thence  north- 
ward along  said  line  to  the  place  of  beginning."  On  the  fourth  of  May,  1874,  the  board  ordered 
that  "  Big  Valley  township  be  known  and  described  as  that  portion  of  Lassen  county  included  in 
Providence,  Washington,  Pleasant  Butte,  and  Cedar  Eun  school  districts." 

The  neat  court-house  shown  on  our  title-page  was  constructed  in  1867,  at  an  expense  of  more 
than  $10,000.  The  contract  was  let  on  the  fourth  of  February  of  that  year,  to  William  Williams> 
for  ^9,850,  and  the  building  was  completed  and  occupied  before  the  end  of  the  year.  It  stands  on 
a  block  of  land  which  Governor  Roop  donated  to  the  county  for  that  purpose,  June  18,  1864,  soon 
after  the  county  was  first  organized. 

When  the  county  of  Modoc  was  organized,  with  great  difficulty  and  after  a  hard  struggle  by 
its  citizens,  Lassen  county  maintained  the  integrity  of  its  territory.  About  the  time  Lassen 
county  was  formed,  settlers  began  to  enter  the  extreme  eastern  end  of  Siskiyou  county.  Stock- 
raising  was  the  first  and  is  still  the  leading  industry.  Bunch-grass  grows  in  luxuriance  in  the 
many  large  and  small  valleys,  forming  a  veritable  stockman's  paradise.  Gradually,  Goose  Lake 
valley,  Surprise  valley,  Warm  Spring  valley,  Big  valley,  Fall  River  valley,  and  many  others,  lying 
in  eastern  Siskiyou,  north-western  Lassen,  and  north-eastern  Shasta  counties,  became  settled.  The 
distance  from  these  jioints  to  Yreka,  Susanville,  or  Sliasta,  where  all  county  and  legal  business  was 
transacted,  rendered  the  government  of  this  region  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  and  expense  to  the 
counties  and  annoyance  to  the  peojile.  As  soon  as  population  became  sufficiently  dense  to  support 
a  county  government  without  too  severe  a  tax  ujjon  the  people,  the  question  of  the  formation  of  a 
new  county  was  discussed.  To  this  end  the  jieople  of  Surprise  valley  ])etitioned  the  legislature,  in 
the  fall  of  1871,  to  create  a  new  county,  taking  from  the  noi'th  end  of  Lassen  and  the  east  end  of 
Siskiyou  and  Shasta  counties,  and  locate  the  county  seat  in  that  valley.  A  counter  petition  was 
presented  by  the  people  living  in  Big  valley  and  the  settlements  along  Pit  river,  who  could  not  see 
■  how  this  move  would  settle  their  difficulties,  for  the  new  county  seat  would  be  as  far  removed  from 
them  as  was  the  old.     The  measure  failed  in  the  legislature. 

The  project  was  not  abandoned,  and  Assemblyman  Cressler  introduced  a  bill,  in  1874,  to  create 
the  county  of  Canby  out  of  the  east  end  of  Siskiyou  and  the  north  end  of  Lassen.  The  section 
under  consideration  had  been  brought  more  prominently  before  the  people  by  the  Modoc  War, 
which  had  held  the  public  attention  the  year  before,  and  the  name  to  be  ap])lied  to  tlie  new  county 
was  given  in  honor  of  General  Canby,   who  lost  his  life  in  that  campaign.     This  movement  was 
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strenuously  opposed  by  the  people  of  Lassen  county,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  resided  in  the 
section  to  be  segregated.  The  total  population  of  Lassen  was  but  little  over  1 ,500,  the  assessment 
roll  $1,200,000,  and  the  county  debt  $31,000.  It  was  claimed  that  if  the  county  was  deprived  of 
this  territory  it  would  not  be  able  to  maintain  a  government,  and  would  have  to  be  disorganized. 
This  was  a  rather  extreme  view  of  the  situation,  but  it  would  certainly  have  been  a  great  loss  to 
this  county,  and  one  it  was  but  illy  able  to  sustain.  The  people  in  the  extreme  north-eastern 
portion  of  Siskiyou  county  also  opposed  the  bill,  for  k)cal  reasons.  They  knew  that  if  a  portion  of 
Lassen  county  was  taken  in,  the  ])Opulation  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  new  county  wouhl  be  in 
a  sufficient  majority  to  secure  the  county  seat,  and  therefore  they  wanted  Lassen  county  to  remain 
intact. 

The  measure  was  defeated  in  the  legislature,  in  consideration  of  the  inability  of  Lassen  county 
to  spare  any  of  its  territory.  Another  bill  to  meet  the  new  requirements  of  the  situation  was  imme- 
diately introduced  by  Mr.  Cressler.  This  provided  for  the  formation  of  the  county  of  Summit  out 
of  the  eastern  end  of  Siskiyou  alone.  It  became  a  law  February  14,  1874,  with  the  name  of  the 
county  changed  to  Modoc.     Thus  was  Lassen  county  left  unshorn. 


LASSEN   COUNTY   OFFICERS. 

So  many  changes  have  been  made  in  the  officials  of  Lassen  county  by  resignations  and  apjioint- 
ments  that  a  tabulated  list  cannot  be  prepared  in  a  convenient  form,  therefore  each  office  will  be 
listed  separately,  and  all  changes  noted  and  explained. 

COUNTY  JUDGE— SUPERIOR  JUDGE. 

The  first  incumbent  of  this  office  was  I.  J.  Harvey,  who  was  aj)pointed  to  the  position  by 
Governor  Frederick  F.  Low  in  May,  1864,  to  hold  office  until  after  the  judicial  election  to  be  held 
the  following  year. 

October  18,  1865,  W.  R.  Harrison  was  chosen  to  the  position  by  the  people. 

October  1 6,  1867,  A.  T.  Bruce  was  elected. 

October  26,  1869,  J.  S.  Chapman  was  elected.  He  resigned,  and  A.  A.  Smith  was  appointed 
in  October,  1872,  to  complete  the  term. 

October  15,  1873,  C.  McClaskey  was  elected. 

October  20,  1877,  E.  T.  Talbot  was  elected. 

September  3,  1879,  J.  W.  Hendrick  was  chosen  the  first  judge  of  the  superior  court  under  the 
new  constitution. 

DISTRICT   ATTORNEY. 

May  2,  1864,  E.  V.  Spencer  was  chosen  the  first  district  attorney. 

September  6,  1865,  Isaac  N.  Roop  was  elected;  again  September  4,  1867. 

For  some  reason  the  office  became  vacant  the  following  spring,  for  on  the  first  of  June,  1868, 
the  supervisors  appointed  Mr.  Roop  to  the  office  to  which  he  had  been  elected  the  fall  before.  The 
gentleman  failed  to  qualify,  and  a  month  later  W.  R.  Harrison  was  appointed  to  fill  the  unexpired 
term. 
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September  1,  1869,  W.  R.  Harrison  was  elected.  The  death  of  this  honored  and  respected 
citizen,  in  the  spring  of  1870,  left  a  vacancy  in  the  office,  which  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  A. 
A.  Smith,  June  6,  1870. 

September  6,  1871,  E.  V.  Spencer  was  elected;  again  September  3,  1873. 

September  1,  1875,  M.  H.  Marstella  was  elected. 

September  5,  1877,  J.  W.  Hendrick  was  elected. 

September  3,  1879,  James  Brahham  was  chosen,  and  still  holds  the  position. 

SHERIFF. 

May  2,  1864,  James  D.  Byers,  formerly  sheriff  of  Plnmas  county,  was  chosen  the  first  sheriff  of 
Lassen  county. 

September  6,  1865,  Frank  Drake  was  elected.  He  resigned  February  4,  1867,  and  W.  Hill 
Naileigh  was  appointed  the  same  day. 

September  4,  1867,  T.  N".  Long  was  elected  ;  again  September  1,  1869. 

September  6,  1871,  O.  Streshley  was  chosen  ;  again  'September  3.  1873. 

September  1,  1875,  F.  A.  Washburn  was  elected.  On  the  fourth  of  November,  1877,  the  board 
entered  tlie  following  on  its  record  :  "The  death  of  F.  A.  Washburn,  sheriff  of  Lassen  county,  being 
announced  to  the  board,  now  at  this  time  (1:30),  on  motion  of  M.  Marstella,  district  attorney,  the 
board  adjourn  for  the  day  in  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased."  On  the  third  of  February, 
1878,  Fred  Hines,  the  slieriii  elected  September  5,  1877,  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  until  his 
proper  term  commenced  in  March. 

September  3,  1879,  H.  Skaddan,  the  present  incumbent,  was  elected. 

COUNTY   CLERK. 

May  2,  1864,  A.  A.  Smith  was  elected  the  first  county  clerk,  and  was  re-elected  two  successive 
times,  holding  the  office  until  the  spring  of  1870. 

September  1,  1869,  J.  H.  Breed  was  elected. 

September  6,  1871,  F.  S.  Chapman  was  chosen. 

September  3,  1873,  W.  P.  Hall  was  elected,  and  now  holds  the  office  for  his  fourth  successive 
term. 

COUNTY  TREASURER. 

May  2,  1864,  E.  D.  Bowman  was  elected,  and  served  two  terms. 

September  4,  18G7,  J.  R.  Lockwood  was  chosen,  and  served  two  terms. 

September  6,  1871,  W.  H.  Crane  was  elected,  and  was  twice  re-elected,  resigning  December  1, 
1877,  because  he  had  been  elected  to  the  senate. 

September  5,  1877,  T.  N.  Long  was  elected,  and  took  the  office  by  appointment  December  1, 
1877,  to  fill  the  vacancy  till  his  regular  term  commenced  in  March. 

September  3,  1879,  D.  C.  Hyer,  the  present  treasurer,  was  chosen. 

COUNTY    SURVEYOR. 

May  2,  1864,  E.  R.  Nichols  was  chosen,  and   was  twice  re-elected.     He  resigned  the  office 
during  his  third  term,  and  John  C.  Partridge  was  appointed  November  13,  1868. 
September  1,  1869,  W.  C.  Kingsbury  was  chosen;  again  at  the  next  election. 
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September  3,  1873,  T.  H.  "Ward  was  elected.  The  office  became  vacant,  and  A.  A.  Smith  was 
appointed  for  the  lawful  term,  May  4,  1874. 

September  1,  1875,  James  Branham  was  elected. 

September  5,  1877,  A.  A.  Smith  was  elceted. 

September  3,  1879,  P.  M.  Norboe  was  chosen,  and  still  holds  the  office. 

COUNTY    ASSESSOR. 

May  2,  1864,  A.  H.  Brown  was  chosen  the  first  assessor. 
September  6,  1865,  W.  C.  Kingsbnry  was  elected. 

September  4,  18G7,  Smith  J.  Hill  was  chosen.     In  the   spring  of  1869  he  removed  from  the 
county,  and  Charles  Cramer  vvas  appointed  to  fill  the  unexpired  term,  April  17,  1869. 
September  1,  1869,  J.  C.  Weraple  was  elected,  and  served  two  terms. 
September  3,  1873,  A.  L.  Tunison  was  elected. 
September  1,  1875,  O.  Streshley  was  elected. 
September  3,  1879,  Edward  Harris,  the  present  officer,  was  chosen. 

COUNTY    COEONER. 

May  2,  1864,  Z.  J.  Brown  was  elected  coroner,  but  neglected  to  qualify.  W.  Hill  Naileigh  was 
appointed  to  the  office  September  17,  1864. 

September  6,  1865,  James  Hutchings  was  elected. 

September  4,  1867,  Z.  N.  Spalding  was  chosen,  and  served  two  terms. 

September  6,  1871,  E.  G.  Bangham  was  elected,  and  served  a  second  term. 

September  1,  1875,  M.  Rinehart  was  elected.  November  4,  1877,  he  resigned,  and  removed  to 
La  Porte,  Plumas  county. 

September  5,  1877,  E.  G.  Bangham  was  elected  for  a  third  term. 

September  3,  1879,  R.  Johnson,  the  present  coroner,  was  elected. 

SUPERINTENDENT   OF  SCHOOLS. 

The  first  gentleman  to  hold  this  position  was  Mr.  T.  N.  Stone,  who  was  appointed  by  the  board 
March  15,  1870,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  a  failure  to  nominate  and  elect  the  previous  Septem- 
ber. Mr.  Stone  resigned  a  few  months  later,  and  on  the  fifth  of  September,  1870,  L.  M.  Crill  was 
appointed  to  the  vacancy. 

September  1,  1871,  Z.  N.  Spalding  was  elected,  and  served  two  terras. 

September  1,  1875,  S.  A.  Doyle  was  elected. 

September  5,  1877,  Z.  N.  Spalding  was  chosen  for  a  third  time. 

September  3,  1879,  W.  R.  Schooler  was  elected,  and  now  holds  the  position. 

SUPERVISORS. 

The  composition  of  supervisor  districts  is  given  in  the  Official  History.  Frank  Drake,  H.  C. 
Stockton,  and  L.  N.  Breed  composed  the  first  board  named  in  the  organic  Act,  and  divided  the 
count}'  into  three  districts  April  11,  1864.  A  new  board  was  chosen,  one  from  each  district,  at  the 
first  election. 
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District  No.  1. — H.  C.  Stockton  was  uleeted  May  4,  1864.  E.  D.  Bowman  was  elected  Sep- 
tember 4,  1867.  February  26,  1870,  J.  C.  Partridge  was  elected  to  fill  vacancy  caused  by  Bowman's 
resignation;  and  May  30,  1871,  he  was  elected  for  a  full  term  of  three  years.  In  1874  T.  N.  Long 
was  elected,  and  in  1877  J.  W.  Hosselkus.  May  28,  1881,  Mr.  Hosselkus  was  appointed  by  the 
superior  judge  to  hold  the  office  until  his  successor  was  elected  and  qualified,  and  now  occupies  the 
seat  for  the  first  district. 

District  No.  2. — E.  G.  Bangham  was  chosen  from  this  district  at  the  first  county  election. 
T.  H.  Epley  was  elected  September  6,  1865.  James  D.  Byers  was  elected  November  3,  1868. 
Fred  Hines  was  elected  September  6,  1871.     John  T.  Masten  was  elected  September  4,  1878. 

District  No.  3. — A.  Evans  was  the  first  supervisor  of  this  district,  elected  May  2,  1864. 
April  '2,  1867,  Marshall  Bronson  was  elected.  September  1,  1800,  J.  McKissick  was  elected.  At 
special  election,  January  6,  1873,  F.  A.  Washburn  was  chosen.  At  a  special  election  September  7, 
1876,  E.  Harris  was  elected.  September  3,  1879,  Lewis  Powers  was  elected,  and  now  holds  the 
office. 

MEMBERS    OF    THE   LEGISLATURE. 

Lassen  has  always  been  associated  with  Plumas  in  its  representation  in  both  branches  of  the 
legislature.  By  the  Act  of  March  16,  1874,  Butte,  Plumas,  and  Lassen  were  combined  in  the 
twenty-sixth  senatorial  district,  with  one  senator  and  t»-o  assemblymen  :  Butte  to  elect  one  of  the 
hitter,  and  Plumas  and  Lassen  the  other  jointly.  This  is  the  present  distribution.  The  men  who 
have  represented  the  district  of  wliicli  Lassen  has  been  a  part  are  : 

Senators.— 1863-66,  F.  M.  Smith  :  18G7-70,  John  Conly ;  1871-73;  David  Boucher ;  1873-76, 
George  C.  Perkins;  1877-79,  William  H.  Crane;  1879-82,  William  A.  Cheney. 

Assemblymen. — 1865,  John  D.  Goodwin  ;  1867,  John  K.  Buckbee;  1869,  John  Lambert;  1871, 
B.W.Barnes;  1873,  James  D.  Byers;  1875,  John  S.  Chapman;  1877,  James  H.  Whitlock;  1879, 
Charles  Mulholland;  1881,  William  W.  Kellogg. 

The  political  status  of  Lassen  county  will  be  revealed  by  the  following  table,  showing  the 
complexion  of  the  vote  of  the  county  at  all  elections  for  president  and  governor.  The  name  of  the 
successful  candidate  is  given  first,  though  he  may  not  have  received  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  in 
this  county. 

PRESIDENTIAL  AND    GUBERNATORIAL  VOTE. 

Year.  Election.  Candidate.  Party.  Vote.    Total. 

1864.      Presidential Abraham  Lincoln Republican 318 

George  B.  McClellan Democrat 236 — 554 

1 867.  Gubernatorial Henry  H.  Haight     Democrat 103 

George  C.  Gorham     Republican 162 

Caleb  T.  Fay Ind.  Republican 13—278 

1868.  Presidential Ulysses  S.  Grant   Republican 210 

Horatio  Seymour. Democrat 122 — 332 

1 87 1 .  Gubernatorial Newton  Booth  .    .  RepnV>Iican 248 

Henry  H.  Haiglit Democrat 190—438 

1872.  Presidential Ulysses  S.  Grant Republican 181 

Horace  Greeley Liberal  Dem 91 — 272 
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1875.  Gubernatorial William  Irwin Democrat 199 

T.  G.  Phelps Republican 134 

John  Bidwell Independent 200—533 

1876.  Presidential Rutherford  B.  Hayes Republican 256 

Samuel  J.  Tilden Democrat 227—483 

1879.      Adoption  of  New  Const.    .Yes 400 

No 158—558 

1 879.  Gubernatorial George  C.   Perkins Republican    287 

Hugh  J.   Glenn Dem.  and  New  Const .  .424 

William  F.  White Workingmen 21 

Scattering 2—734 

1880.  Presidential James  A.  Garfield Republican 323 

Winfield  S.  Hancock Democrat   301 

James  B.  Weaver National  Greenbact^. ...    64 

Scattering    2—690 


THE    BENCH    AND    BAR. 

In  July,  1862,  Associate  Justice  Gordon  N.  Mott  came  to  Susanville  to  hold  a  terra  of  the  dis- 
trict court  for  the  First  Judicial  District  of  Nevada  Territory.  The  counties  of  Storey,  Washoe, 
and  Lake  (changed  that  year  to  Roop)  were  all  in  one  district,  and  Judge  Mott,  one  of  the  three 
supreme  judges,  was  assigned  to  this  district. 

There  had  never  been  any  legal  practice  in  this  section,  nor  were  there  living  here  any  regularly 
authorized  attorneys,  nor  any  one  who  made  any  pretense  to  the  profession  of  the  law,  e.xcept  a 
young  man  named  Israel  Jones,  who  had  read  law  for  a  brief  period  before  coming  here  in  1862, 
but  had  never  been  admitted  to  practice  in  any  court.  The  men  who  had  acted  the  role  of  attor- 
neys in  the  valley  were  Isaac  N.  Roop,  John  8.  Ward,  E.  V.  Spencer,  Z.  J.  Brown,  and  A.  D. 
McDonald,  who  had  conducted  causes  before  the  various  justice  courts  and  boards  of  arbitration,  at 
the  request  of  their  friends.  The  only  law  books  in  the  valley  were  two  volumes  of  Wood's  Cali- 
fornia Digest,  and  the  nearest  lawyers  were  in  Quincy,  too  far  away  to  do  much  harm. 

Judge  Mott  opened  his  court  in  the  old  Magnolia  Iniilding,  on  the  south  side  of  Main  street. 
The  firs-t  business  was  the  examination  of  a  class  of  applicants  to  become  members  of  the  bar,  which 
consisted  of  Messrs.  Roop,  Ward,  Spencer,  and  Jones.  The  examination  was  brief,  being  confined 
more  to  plain,  jiractical  business  propositions,  such  as  any  intelligent  business  man  could  answer, 
than  to  abstruse  and  technical  points  of  law.  The  most  difficult  interrogation  was  to  define  the  term 
corporation.  Just  before  the  court  convened,  an  attorney  from  Carson  City  called  Mr.  Roop  aside 
and  instructed  him  on  the  proper  answer  to  this  question,  telling  him,  "A  corporation  is  a  creature 
of  the  law,  having  certain  j)owers  and  duties  of  a  natural  person."  When  the  governor  was  called 
upon  to  answer  the  question,  he  said,  "  A  corporation  is  a  band  of  fellows  without  any  soul,  of  whom 
the  law  is  a  creature,  who  have  some  powers  and  take  a  great  many  more,  and  entirely  ignore  the 
statutory  duties  imposed  upon  them."  The  whole  class  was  admitted,  and  but  one  of  them,  Mr. 
Spencer,  is  now  living  to  practice  the  profession  the  right  to  which  he  then  acquired. 

Again,  in  January,  1863,  Judge  Mott  held  a  term  of  court  in  Susanville,  but  adjourned  because 
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of  no  cases  being  on  the  docket.  The  month  before,  the  governor  of  Nevada  had  appointed  Hon. 
John  S.  Ward  to  the  position  of  probate  judge  of  Eoop  county,  and  he  was  in  judicial  charsre  here 
(luring  the  conflict  of  jurisdiction  between  the  authorities  of  Roop  and  Plumas  counties,  wliich 
ended  in  tlie  creation  of  Lassen  county. 

The  Act  of  April  4,  1864,  combined  Lassen,  Phinias,  Butte,  and  Teliama  counties  in  the  second 
judicial  district,  of  which  Hon.  Warren  T.  Sexton,  of  Butte  county,  was  judge.  The  first  term  of 
he  court  was  opened  in  Susanville,  October  10,  1864.  Tliere  were  present:  Hon.  Warren  T.  Sex- 
ton, judge;  A.  A.  Smith,  clerk;  James  D.  Byer.s,  sheriff;  and  E.  V.  Spencer,  district  attorney. 
The  first  cause  entered  on  the  record  was  that  of  John  G.  Newington  vs.  C.  M.  Kelley.  In  Januarv, 
1870,  Hon.  Charles  F.  Lott,  also  of  Butte  county,  succeeded  Judge  Sexton,  and  held  stated  terms 
of  court  here  until  Lassen,  Modoc,  and  Plumas  counties  were  erected  into  the  twenty-first  judicial 
district  by  the  Act  of  February  15,  1876.  Governor  Lwin  appointed  Hon.  John  D.  Goodwin  of 
Qnincy  to  preside  over  the  new  district  until  after  the  general  election  of  1877.  At  that  time  Hon. 
G.  G.  Clough  of  Quincy  was  chosen  judge  of  the  district,  and  held  the  position  until  the  court  was 
abolished  by  the  new  constitution,  January  1,  1880.  On  the  twenty-sixth  of  November,  1879,  Judge 
Clough  made  an  order  on  the  record  for  the  transfer  of  all  papers  and  proceedings  to  the  superior 
court  of  Lassen  county,  to  be  made  the  first  of  January,  and  adjourned  the  district  court  sine  die. 

In  May,  1864,  Hon.  I.  J.  Harvey  was  appointed  the  first  county  judge  of  Lassen  county,  by 
Governor  Low.  Court  was  opened  by  Judge  Harvey  on  Monday,  June  6,  1864.  Court  was  held 
by  liim  and  his  successors  [see  list  of  county  officers]  until  December  17,  1879,  when  the  following 
final  order  was  entered  on  the  record:  'Ordered,  that  at  12  o'clock  sr.,  on  the  first  of  January, 
1880,  the  clerk  transfer  to  the  superior  court  all  records,  books,  papers,  and  proceedings  of  every 
nature  herein  of  record  or  pending,  etc.  Court  then  adjourned  sine  die.  E.  S.  Talbot,  .ouuty 
judge." 

At  the  election  in  1879  Hon.  J.  W.  Hendrick  was  chosen  judge  of  the  new  .superior  court  of 
Lassen  county,  provided  for  by  the  new  constitution  as  the  successor  of  the  old  district,  county,  and 
probate  courts.  Judge  Hendrick  opened  his  court  at  Susanville  January  5,  1880,  and  in  accordance 
with  law  has  kejit  it  o]ien  ever  since,  adjourning  from  day  to  dav. 

Of  the  district  judges  who  sat  on  the  bench  in  this  county,  the  biograjihies  of  Warren  T.  Sexton, 
Charles  F.  Lott,  John  D.  Goodwin,  and  G.  G.  Clough  can  be  found  by  reference  to  the  index  to  the 
History  of  Plumas  County. 

Hon.  Joh.v  S.  Ward.— This  gentleman  took  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  efforts  of  the  citizens 
to  form  a  county  government  in  this  section.  He  was  born  at  Vergennes,  Vermont,  December  16, 
1825,  and  came  to  the  coast  in  an  early  day,  having  lived  in  Indiana  and  Wisconsin.  His  father 
came  to  California  in  18.i.3,  and  settled  in  Indian  valley,  Plumas  county,  where  the  father,  Hon.  Wil- 
liam T.  Ward,  became  the  first  county  judge.  John  came  in  1855,  and  settled  in  Honey  Lake  valley 
in  1858,  and  was  admitted  to  the  practice  of  the  law  l.y  Ju.lge  Gordon  N.  Mott,  of  Nevada  Territory, 
in  July,  1862.  The  following  December  he  was  appointed  probate  judge  of  Roop  county,  by  the 
governor  of  Nevada  Territory,  and  held  that  position  through  the  conflict  for  jurisdiction  known  as 
the  Sage-Brush  War.  He  devoted  himself  studiously  to  his  books,  and  soon  ranked  among  the  best 
lawyers  in  this  section  of  the  state;  ai.d  ha.l  he  lived,  his  career  would  have  been  a  brilliant  one,  so 
full  of  promise  was  it  when  he  was  cut  down  in  the  prime  of  life.  He  died  in  Susanville  in  1872,  Ind 
was  buried  with  honors  and  imposing  ceremonies  by  the  Odd  Fellows  and  Masonic  orders.'  In 
1871  he  went  to  Wa.shington,  and  .secured  the  est.ablishment  of  a  U.  S.  land  oflice  at  Susanville.  of 
which  he  was  appointed  Register.     He  was  married  at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  January  1, 1849,  to  Miss 
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Anna  E.  Hyer.  Of  their  children,  two  were  born  in  Wisconsin — T.  H.,  September  25,  1851,  and 
Jciniie  S.,  January  16,  1755;  one  in  Plumas  county,  California — Frank  G.,  February  5,  1857  ;  the 
others  in  Lassen  county— Charles  E.,  September  13,  1859;  Annie  H.,  October  1.3,  1861:  William 
C,  September  10,  1868.  Jennie  S.  married  Hon.  John  S.  Chapman,  January  1,  1871.  T.  H.  mar- 
ried Miss  Wileta  Edwards,  February  16,  1872.  Frank  G.  married  Miss  Ada  Myers,  in  September 
1876.     Annie  H.  married  Hon.  J.  W.  Hondrick,  January  1,  1878. 

Hon.  W.  R.  Harrison. — The  successor  to  Judge  Harvey  on  the  county  bench  was  Hon.  W.  H. 
Harrison,  one  of  the  early  practitiont-rs  at  tlie  Lassen  county  bar.  He  was  elected  county  judge  in 
October,  1865,  holding  the  position  two  years.  In  1  86!)  he  was  elected  district  attorney,  but  died  in 
1870  before  his  term  had  expired.  He  was  a  very  fine  scholar,  learned  in  the  law,  and  of  exemplary 
private  character.  His  loss  was  deeply  deplored  by  all  wlio  had  come  within  the  circle  of  his 
friendship. 

Hon.  a.  T.  Bruce. — This  gentleman  came  to  Lassen  county  in  1866,  and  engaged  in  the  edit- 
ing of  a  paper  at  Susanville.  In  1867  he  was  elected  to  the  county  bench  to  succeed  Judge 
Harrison,  and  occupied  the  position  two  years.  He  was  a  young  man  of  considerable  ability  and  of 
good  education. 

Hon.  John  S.  Chapman. — Judge  Chapman  came  from  Arkansas  to  Honey  Lake  valley  in  1859. 
In  1866  he  was  appointed  deputy  county  clerk,  in  which  position  he  continued  three  years,  devoting 
his  leisure  hours  to  the  study  of  the  law.  In  1869  he  was  chosen  county  judge  on  the  democratic 
ticket,  and  the  following  year  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  district  court.  In  1872,  the  judicial 
salary  being  too  small  to  warrant  him  in  retaining.his  position,  he  resigned  and  began  the  regular 
practice  of  his  profession  at  the  bar.  He  was  a  diligent  student,  and  soon  became  quite  profound 
in  legal  lore.  Desiring  to  widen  his  field  of  practice,  he  removed  to  Los  Angeles  in  1879,  where 
his  ability  has  won  him  success  in  his  practice  before  the  higher  courts. 

Hon.  Albert  A.  Smith.— This  gentleman  was  born  in  Orleans  county,  N.  Y.,  November  24, 
1832.  He  was  compelled  to  leave  the  Albion  Academy  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  because  of  impaired 
eyesiglit.  In  1848  the  family  removed  to  Mineral  Point,  Wisconsin,  and  in  1852  to  Dartford,  in  the 
same  state,  where  his  father  and  mother  lived  until  their  death,  at  the  age  of  86  and  72,  respectively. 
In  1855  Albert  came  overland  to  California  with  John  S.  Ward,  going  through  Beckwourth  pass  to 
Quincy.  He  mined  for  a  time,  and  then  worked  at  carpentering  in  American  and  Indian  valleys 
till  April,  1857,  when  he  came  to  Honey  Lake  valley.  He  ranched  until  1861,  and  then  worked  at 
his  tr.-ule  until  May,  1864,  when  he  was  chosen  the  first  county  clerk  of  Lassen  county.  He  was 
twice  re-elected  on  the  republican  ticket.  In  1870  was  appointed  district  attorney,  to  succeed  W. 
R.  Harrison,  deceased.  In  October,  1872,  he  was  appointed  county  judge,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  resignation  of  John  S.  Chapman.  In  1873  he  was  defeated  for  the  same  position.  In  1874 
be  became  U.  S.  Deputy  Surveyor,  and  in  1877  he  was  elected  county  surveyor.  In  1880  he  again 
became  U.  S.  Deputy  Surveyor;  and  in  the  spring  of  1881  became  engineer  of  the  Eagle  lake 
irrigation  scheme.  In  September,  1881,  he  was  appointed  postmaster  at  Susanville,  and  now  holds 
that  position.  He  is  a  member  of  Lassen  Comraandery  No.  13,  K.  T.,  of  which  he  was  commander 
for  one  term. 

Hon.  Caltin  MoClaskey.— This  gentleman  was  born  in  Fairfield,  Ohio,  March  25,  1829. 
There  he  received  a  common-school  education.  In  1850  he  removed  to  Illinois,  and  engaged  in 
farming  for  four  years,  reading  law  during  his  leisure  houi's.  In  1854  he  removed  to  this  state,  and 
in  1872  came  to  Susanville,  and  was  ajipointed  a  justice  of  the  peace  the  same  year.  In  1873  he 
was  elected  county  judge,  to  succeed  Judge  Chapman,  and  held  the  position  four  years.     In  1878 
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he  was  ailmilted  to  jirMftice  in  the  tlistvict  court,  and  has  continued  tlie  practice  of  the  law  in 
Susanville  with  good  success.  He  is  a  numher  of  the  I.  O.  O.  F.  at  Susanville.  He  was  luanicd 
December  13,  1865,  in  Virginia  City,  to  Miss  Annie  J.  Slovan,  born  in  Canada  in  1840.  They  have 
two  cliildren :  Lillie  Celeste,  born  December  2,  1866,  in  Yuba  county ;  and  Tiieodocia  Belle,  born 
September  13,  1874,  in  this  county. 

Captain  E.  S.  Talbot. — His  grandfather,  Ambrose  Talbot,  and  his  father,  Enoch  Talbot, 
Tn  ed  in  Cumberland  county,  Maine,  where  Captain  Talbot  was  born,  in  the  town  of  Freeport,  June 
12,  1834.  He  attended  school  until  1849,  and  then  went  to  sea,  his  father  being  a  sea  captain. 
During  the  war  he  had  command  of  a  steam  transport  in  the  U.  S.  service,  running  a  large  portion 
of  the  time  in  conjunction  with  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  He  first  became  master  of  a  merchant 
vessel  in  1856.  In  1874  he  abandoned  the  sea,  and  came  to  Lassen  county  from  San  Francisco. 
He  was  elected  county  judge  in  1877  for  a  term  of  four  years,  but  the  office  was  abolished  January 
I,  1880,  by  the  new  constitution.  In  the  fall  of  1881  he  was  appointed  deputy  by  Sheriff  Skaddan. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  lodge,  chapter,  and  commandery  of  Masons,  and  the  A.  O.  U.  W.,  at  Susaiv 
ville.  June  28,  1855,  Captain  Talbot  married  Sophia  Bacon  of  Alexandria,  Va.,  born  there  in 
1835.  Their  children  are  Susan  J.,  born  January  26,  1858,  on  ship  A.  If.  Stephens,  off  the  coast  of 
Peru;  Mary  S.,  born  December  13,  1859,  at  Freeport,  Maine;  Grace  N.,  May  3,  1863;  S.  E., 
November  23,  1864;  Bane  S.,  March  5,  1868;  Evan  \i.,  January  22,  1870— all  at  Alexandria,  Va. ; 
Maud  S.  and  Horace,  July  25,  1876,  in  Lassen  county.  Bane  died  at  Alexandria,  in  August,  1868; 
Horace,  August  15,  1876,  and  Maud  S.,  October  27,  1879,  in  Lassen  county.  Susan  J.  married  P. 
J.  Goumaz,  June  28,  1880.  Grace  N.  married  H.  N.  Skaddan,  November  16,  1880,  and  died 
November  20,  1881. 

Hon.  Isaac  N.  Roop. — The  part  taken  by  tliis  gentleman  in  the  settlement  of  this  region  and 
the  formation  of  a  government  fully  appears  in  the  preceding  pages.  He  was  one  of  the  four 
gentlemen  admitted  to  the  bar  by  Judge  Mott  in  1862.  In  1865  he  was  elected  district  attorney 
of  Lassen  County,  and  served  two  terms.  It  is  related  of  him  that  while  he  was  serving  in  this 
capacity,  the  grand  jury  ])resented  an  indictment  against  a  man  who  had  stolen  a  horse.  Roop 
drew  up  the  document  in  a  few  minutes,  and  presented  it  to  the  foreman,  who  read  it  and 
remarked :  "  Governor,  I'm  afraid  this  is  rather  brief.  That  complaint  would  not  hold  in  any 
court."  "Why  not?"  asked  Roop  ;  "  I've  got  whereas  in  three  times."  Roop  was  a  popular  man, 
jovial  and  good  natured,  always  ready  to  tell  a  story  or  laugh   at  an   anecdote. 

Hon.  Israel  Jones. — This  gentleman  was  another  of  the  members  of  the  old  Roop  county 
bar.  He  was  born  in  the  state  of  New  York,  August  4,  1838,  and  read  law  for  a  time  before  com- 
ing to  Susanville,  where  he  arrived  in  1862.  During  the  Sage-Brush  War,  James  D.  Byers,  doi)uiy 
sheriff  of  Plumas  county,  was  arrested  in  Susanville  u])on  the  charge  of  having  obstructed  an  officer 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  by  snatching  from  his  hand  a  warrant  of  arrest  whicli  the  official  was 
about  to  serve.  Young  Jones  had  taken  the  Plumas  side  of  the  controversy,  and  now  defended 
Byers,  procuring  his  discharge  by  producing  the  warrant  in  court,  and  showing  that  the  R'lop 
county  judge  had  neglected  to  sign  it  in  his  haste  to  have  it  serve. 1.  This  gave  Jones  considerable 
popularity,  particularly  among  the  people  of  Plumas;  and  in  the  fall  of  1863  he  was  elected  county 
judge  of  Plumas  by  the  Union  party.  He  went  to  Quincy,  to  take  his  seat  on  the  first  of  January, 
1864,  but  died  that  very  morning,  after  an  illness  of  but  three  days.  He  was  buried  with  Masonic 
honors,  at  Susanville,  which  order  erected  a  fine  monument  to  mark  his  grave.  He  was  a  pecul- 
iarly bright  and  versatile  young  man,  and  destined  to  make  a  high  mark  in  the  world  had  his  life 
been  spared. 
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Ephraim  V.  SpKN'CER. — Thc  only  member  of  the  ovigiiKxl  Imr  of  Roo]i  county  that  hns  hecn 
spared  liy  tlie  haml  of  rleatli  is  Mr.  Ejihraim  V.  Spencer,  who  is  still  practicing  law  at  Susanville. 
He  was  born  in  Whitestown,  Oneida  county,  New  York,  January  28,  1836,  his  parents  being 
Luther  D.  and  Mary  (Van  Buren)  iSpeneer.  In  his  youth  he  received  such  an  education  as  was  to 
be  obtained  at  the  common  schools  of  that  state.  When  still  young,  he  learned  the  carpenter  trade  of 
his  f.-ither,  and  later  worked  at  this  trade  for  himself  in  Michigan.  lie  came  to  Lassen  county  in 
1859,  where  he  built  and  operated  a  saw-mill  until  he  was  admitted  to  the  Roop  county  bar,  in  July, 
1862  In  1864  he  was  admitted  to  the  Lassen  county  bar,  and  has  since  been  a  constant  practitioner. 
He  is  a  careful  student,  and  has  stored  a  fund  of  legal  information  that  has  placed  him  in  all  the 
leading  trials  of  this  couniy.  Starting  with  a  limited  education, he  has,  by  close  application  and  study, 
advanced  himself  to  the  front  rank  of  his  profession.  In  April,  1870,  he  passed  a  rigid  examination 
before  the  supreme  cnurt  at  Sacramento,  and  his  subsequent  practice  before  that  body  lias  been 
attended  with  the  highest  success.  In  18GI  he  was  elected  the  first  district  attorney  for  Lassen 
county,  again  in  1871,  and  a  third  time  in  1373.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Odd  Fellows  lodge  at 
Susanville.  Mr.  Spencer  married  Miss  L  P.  Montgomery,  April  7,  1867.  She  was  born  in  Ingham 
county,  Michigan,  August  11,  1847.  They  have  three  children:  Iva  Grace,  born  September  7, 
1869  ;  Gloddis  M.,  March  27,  1872  ;  E.  M.,  October  14,  1874.  Two  orphan  daughters  of  his  brother 
Luther  form  part  of  his  family:  Jennie  B.,  born  April  10,  1866,  and  Mary  J.,  born  December  20, 
1867.  His  father  died  in  Michigan,  in  July,  1871,  and  his  mother  is  now  living  here  with  her  son, 
at  the  ripe  old  age  of  seventy-six. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Hendkick. — The  superioi'  judge  of  Lassen  county  was  born  at  Bowling  (ireen, 
Pike  County,  Missouri,  November  4,  1851.  When  eleven  years  of  age,  he  accompanied  his  mother 
to  California,  settling  in  Napa.  He  attended  school  at  Oakland  until  1866.  wdien  he  went  to  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  and  entered  Brown  University,  from  which  he  graduated  with  honor  in  1872.  He 
then  returned  to  this  state,  and  commenced  the  study  of  law  witli  Messrs.  Daingerfield  &  Olney  of 
San  Francisco.  In  1873  he  removed  to  Lassen  county,  and  continued  his  studies  in  the  office  of 
Judge  John  S.  Chapman,  until  187.5,  when  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  supreme  court  at 
Sacramento.  He  then  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Susanville,  and  has  continued  it 
successfully  to  the  present  time.  In  1877  he  received  the  republican  nomination  for  district  at- 
torney, and  was  elected.  He  gave  general  satisfaction  with  the  manner  in  which  he  conducted  the 
office,  and  in  1879  was  elected  superior  judge  of  the  county.  He  has  been  on  the  bench  two  years, 
and  by  prompt,  terse,  and  logical  decisions,  has  won  the  respect  of  the  bar  and  the  confidence  of 
the  ])eo])le.  Janu.iry  1,  1879,  he  married  Miss  Annie  H.,  daughter  of  Hon.  Jolm  S.  Ward.  They 
have  two  children:  Jennie  E.,  born  October  25,  1879,  and  ALary  E.,  August  7,  1881. 

Massillon  Marstella. — This  gentleman  was  born  in  Prince  William  county,  Virginia, October 
14, 1853.  He  received  a  collegiate  education  at  Georgetown,  D.  C.  In  1872  he  went  to  Mendocino 
county,  in  this  state,  where  he  commenced  reading  law  in  the  office  of  Harrison  &  Carothers,  of 
Ukiah.  Late  in  1873  he  returned  to  the  Georgetown  college,  and  entered  the  law  department, 
from  which  he  graduated  in  1874,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  supreme  court  of  thc  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  He  again  came  to  this  state,  and  practiced  in  Mendocino  county,  where  for  a 
time  he  was  deputy  district  attorney.  In  1875  he  came  to  Lassen  county,  and  was  that  fall  elected 
district  attorney  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  serving  until  1878.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Susanville.  He  is  a  young  man  of  good,  studious  haliits,  and  is 
rapidly  winning  an  enviable  position  in  his  chosiii  [jrofcssion.  January  9,  1878,  he  married  Miss 
Nannie  Tanner,  born  in  New  York  in  1800.  They  have  been  blessed  with  three  children  :  Massil- 
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Ion,  born  October  13,  1878,   in    Prince   William  county,  Virginia;    Dorsey,  born   M mli  20,   1881, 
in  Susanvillc.  and  died  March  'Al ,  1881 ;  infant  child,  born  February  1,  1882. 

Clakenie  G.  Kelley. — The  latest  addition  to  the  bar  of  Lassen  county  was  born  in  Rutland 
county,  Vermont,  in  March,  1852.  He  came  to  California  with  his  parents  in  18.59.  In  1860  he  com- 
menced teaching  school,  and  taught  in  Lassen  and  Marin  counties  for  si-x  or  seven  years.  In  1876 
he  began  the  study  of  the  law  in  the  office  of  W.  B.  Haskell  of  Petaluma,  continuing  there  for 
about  two  years.  He  was  admitted  to  jiractice  in  the  supreme  court  in  November,  1879,  ami  in 
the  following  May  he  settled  in  Susanville,  and  began  the  jiractice  of  his  profession.  He  has  met 
with  good  success,  and  is  bending  his  energies  to  reap  the  rewards  and  honors  of  his  noble  pro- 
fession. 


INDIAN    DIFFICULTIES. 

Besides  the  usual  trials  and  hardships  of  pioneer  life,  the  settlers  of  Honey  Lake  valley  had  to 
guard  their  families  from  the  attacks  of  brutal  sav.ages.  This  condition  of  affairs  in  California 
existeil  chiefly  in  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  the  northern  jiortion  of  the  state,  where  the  Indians 
were  more  warlike  and  of  a  less  tractable  disposition  than  the  natives  of  the  S.acramento  valley. 

The  Indians  with  whom  the  people  of  this  valley  came  in  contact  were  of  the  Washoe  (Wasso), 
Pah-Ute,  and  Fit  River  trilies,  the  last  named  being  the  most  thieving  and  murderous  in  their 
disposition.  From  the  time  that  Governor  Roop  and  his  eonipanions  built  the  first  habitation  in  the 
valley,  in  1854,  the  Indians  had  to  be  carefully  watched  to  prevent  them  from  committing  thefts, 
depredations,  and  even  murders.  That  the  Indians  on  the  frontier  have  not  always  been  treated 
properly,  and  have  frequently  been  grossly  deceived  and  abused,  is  a  fact  well  known  to  all;  but 
this  does  not  excuse  them  for  their  acts  of  barbarity  and  Iiorrible  cruelty,  which  are  accounted  for 
only  by  their  inherent  bloodthirsty  disposition.  Even  in  case  the  savages  were  simjily  avenging 
real  or  imaginary  injuries,  the  innocent  settler  who  sees  his  wife  and  children  in  deadly  peril  is 
comforted  but  little  by  knowing  tliat  some  other  white  man  has  wronged  the  savages  that  are  now 
seeking  the  death  of  him  and  his  loved  ones.  All  that  lie  can  see  is  that  he  and  those  who  cling  to 
him  for  jirotection  are  threatened  with  a  horrible  death  by  a  fiendish,  treacherous,  and  relentless 
foe.  This  was  the  condition  of  the  jjioneer  settler,  and  it  is  no  won<ler  that  he  fought  the  savages, 
and  pursued  and  exterminated  them  whenever  they  were  guilty  of  committing  outrages  upon  him- 
self or  his  neighbors. 

No  serious  difficulty  oceui'red  until  1857,  when  the  Indians,  moved  largely  by  a  Lack  of  food, 
became  so  troublesome  by  their  thieving  habits  that  difficulties  arose  between  them  and  the  settlers. 
The  valley  was  then  in  its  second  year  of  permanent  settlement.  The  troubles  of  this  season  arc 
generally  referred  to  as  the  Potato  War,  owing  to  the  cause  "f  the  difficulties.  The  troublesome 
savages  were  of  the  Pit  River  tribe,  and  a  company  of  the  settlers,  under  Captain  William  Weather- 
low,  and  accompanied  by  Winnemucca  and  a  band  of  his  Pah-Ute  braves,  went  out  against  the 
savages,  and  punished  them  severely.  The  Plumas  Rangers  from  Plumas  county  came  over  to  the 
aid  of  the  settlers,  but  arrived  too  late  to  participate  in  active  hostilities.  The  Pit  River  Indians 
still  annoyed  the  settlers  during  the  next  two  years,  and  only  ceased  after  their  severe  chastisement 
by  General  Crook. 

April  29,  1859,  Peter  Lassen  was  killed  by  Indians,  the  particulars  of  which  ajipear  in  Captain 
Weatherlow's  statement  a  few  paragraphs  below.     Many  believe  to  the  present  day  that  Lassen 
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was  murdored  by  white  men;  but  in  his  slatetncnt  Captain  Weatherlow  indignantly  disputes  tliat 
assuinpti<in,  and  shows  how  the  idea  was  first  disseminated,  and  liow  it  failed  to  be  sufficiently 
contradicted  at  the  outset.  This  is  a  statement  made  by  him  soon  after  the  great  war  of  1860,  and 
is  tlie  best  and  most  authentic  account  that  can  be  obtained  of  the  Indian  troubles  in  this  valle_v. 
We  condense  portions  of  the  statement,  but  nothing  of  an  essential  character  is  omitted. 

Captain  Weatherlow  says:  "In  the  month  of  Jutie,  1851),  I  settled  in  Honey  Lake  valley. 
There  were  but  two  or  three  houses  in  the  valley  at  that  time.  The  Pah-Ute  tribe  of  Indians 
occupied  the  valley  in  common  with  tlie  whites.  They  were  on  the  most  friendly  relations,  visiting 
the  houses  of  the  whites  and  trading  furs  and  game  for  such  articles  of  clothing,  etc.,  as  they 
desired.  They  were  unlike  any  other  tribe  that  I  had  met  in  the  country,  inasmuch  as  they  were 
never  known  to  beg  for  food  or  clothing,  nor  did  they  at  every  opportunity  pilfer  and  carry  off 
articles  from  the  whites.  They  were  under  the  control  and  command  of  Winnemucca,  the  present 
war  chief,  and  faithfully  obeyed  his  commands.  There  was  a  band,  however,  which  lived  in  or 
near  Smoke  Creek  caiion,  and  were  under  the  control  of  a  chief  known  as  Smoke  Creek  Sam. 
They  had  drawn  out  from  Winnemncea's  band,  and  although  they  were  still  on  friendly  terms  with 
Winnemucca's  people,  yet  they  were  in  ;i  degree  independent  of  his  control.  This  band  was  also 
on  the  most  friendly  terras  with  the  whites.  In  the  year  1855  (should  be  1856  or  1857),  the  settlers 
in  Honey  Lake  valley  made  a  treaty  with-  Chief  Winnemucca,"  providing  for  the  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  all  difficulties  that  arose,  and  the  punishment  of  the  offenders,  whether  white  or  Indian. 

"  From  the  first  settlement  of  the  valley,  the  Pit  River  Indians,  which  inhabit  the  country 
north  of  Honey  lake,  had  made  frequent  incursions  upon  the  settlement,  driving  off  stock,  and 
committing  other  outrages.  Finding  that  wo  could  have  no  safety  or  security  for  life  or  property 
without  the  Pit  River  tribe  was  driven  off,  I  raised  a  company  of  60  men,  in  the  year  1857,  and 
went  out  against  the  Pit  River  Indians  on  several  occasions  when  they  hail  made  descents  upon  the 
valley  and  driven  off  stock.  Winnemucca  volunteered  to  go  out  with  his  warriors,  and  aid  us  in 
tigliting  the  Pit  River  tribe.  He  obeyed  orders  strictly,  and  fought  as  bravely  as  any  white  man." 
On  several  occasions  they  punished  the  depredators  severely,  at  one  time  rescuing  a  small  train  of 
twelve  emigrants  near  Goose  lake,  killing  twenty-five  of  the  savages.  "  By  the  aid  of  Winnemucca 
and  his  warriors,  we  finally  scattered  the  Pit  River  tribe  of  Indians,  and  they  have  never  since  that 
time  made  an  incursion  upon  the  valley. 

"In  the  spring  of  1859  I  started  with  four  men  on  a  prospecting  trip  to  the  Black  Rock 
country.  Two  days  after  we  left  Honey  Lake,  Peter  Lassen,  an  old  mountaineer  and  settler,  left 
the  valley  in  company  with  two  men  (Cla])per  and  Wyatt),  to  overtake  and  join  us.  We  reached 
our  place  of  destination  two  days  in  advance  of  them,  and  were  encamped  on  a  hill  about  seven 
miles  from  Mud  lake.  Lassen's  party  followed  our  trail,  and  arrived  within  a  mile  of  our  camp, 
when  darkness  overtook  them  ;  and  not  knowing  the  location  of  our  camp,  they  concluded  to  camp 
at  the  mouth  of  a  small  canon  near  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  The  next  day  they  sent  out  one  of 
their  party  to  search  for  our  camp,  but,  unfortunately,  he  missed  our  trail,  and  returned  to  Lassen's 
camp,  saying  that  he  could  not  find  us.  They  passed  another  night  in  the  caiion,  and  at  daybreak 
the  next  morning  they  were  attacked  by  a  party  of  Indians,  and  Peter  Lassen,  with  one  of  the  men 
(Clapper),  was  killed.  The  third  man  (Wyatt)  succeeded  in  mounting  his  horse,  without  saddle  or 
bridle,  and  thinking  our  party  had  also  been  massacred,  he  made  his  way  directly  to  Honey  lake. 
I  remained  out  with  my  party  until  our  provisions  grow  short,  and  supposing  that  Lassen's  party 
had  taken  a  different  route,  and  we  were  unable  to  find  them,  we  started  to  return,  knowing 
nothing  of  Lassen's  murder  until  the  second  day  of  our  travel  homeward,  when  we  met  a  party  of 
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settlers  who  int'urnied  us  of  the  massacre,  and  that  they  had  started  out  to  ascertain  tlie  fate  of  my 
party,  which  they  feared  had  been  also  killed. 

'■  The  killing  of  Lassen  and  his  companion  caused  great  excitement  in  the  settlement,  and 
much  feeling  against  the  Indians.  Several  of  the  settlers  attributed  the  murder  tn  the  Pah-Utes, 
but  from  my  knowledge  of  the  friendly  relation  between  Chief  Winnemucca  and  Peter  Lassen,  and 
the  high  estimation  in  which  Lassen  was  held  by  the  Indians,  and  from  the  fact  that  there  was  no 
apparent  change  in  the  conduct  of  the  Pah-Utes,  who  continued  to  visit  our  houses  and  exchange 
civilities  and  friendshij>,  I  did  not  believe  that  the  Pah-Utes  had  committed  the  murder,  nor  that 
they  were  at  all  cognizant  of  the  fact.  I  attributed  it  entirely  to  the  Pit  River  trilie,  which  ihe 
whites  had  foiighl  and  defeated,  and  who  frequented  the  Black  liock  country  in  small  hunting 
bands.  There  had  been  no  difficulty  of  any  kind  between  the  Honey  lake  people  and  the  Pah-Utes 
that  would  have  provoked  them  to  so  wanton  an  act  of  revenge,  especially  upon  Peter  Lassen, 
who  had  ever  been  their  warm  friend.  But  the  Pit  River  Indians,  against  whom  we  had  fought, 
would  certainly  have  exulted  in  surprising  and  cutting  off  any  small  jiarty  of  whites ;  and  to  them 
alone  did  I  attribute  the  murder  of  Lassen.  Up  to  this  time,  Major  Dodge,  the  Indian  agent  to 
the  Pah-Ute  tribe,  had  never  visited  the  valley,  to  my  knowledge;  but  shortly  after  tlie  killing  of 
Lassen's  party  he  came  to  Honey  lake,  remained  about  one  day,  and  returned  to  Carson  City,  with- 
out having  had  an  interview  with  the  Chief  Winnemucca,  or  made  any  inquiries  into  the  causes  or 
the  perpetrators  of  the  murder.  Shortly  after  the  departure  of  Major  Dodge,  there  appeared  a 
statement  in  one  of  the  newspapers  (I  think  the  Sacramento  Union),  with  authority  fiom  Major 
Dodge,  to  the  effect  that  he  (Dodge)  did  not  believe  the  Indians  had  killed  Lassen  at  all,  but  that 
he  was  murdered  by  white  men.  This  was  a  charge  of  the  most  unwarrantable  nature  against  the 
four  white  men  who  were  the  only  ones  within  hundreds  of  miles  of  the  place  where  the  massacre 
took])lace;  and  I,  as  their  leader  and  commander,  called  Majnr  Dodge  to  an  account  personally 
for  the  charge.  •  He  retracted  the  charge,  and  promised  to  do  so  publicly  through  the  press. 
Whether  he  did  so  or  not  I  cannot  say,  as  I  have  never  heard  of  Major  Dodge  visiting  our  valley 
since." 

Mr.  Weatherlow  then  refers  at  length  to  the  filling  up  of  the  Washoe  country  with  the  rush 
from  California  in  1859,  and  the  ditficulties  that  at  once  sprang  up  between  the  new-comers  and  the 
Pah-Utes,  producing  a  feeling  of  hostility  among  the  Indians  against  the  whites  everywhere.  The 
first  act  of  hostility  was  the  murder  of  Dexter  E.  Demming,  January  13,  1860.  He  was  attacked  by 
a  band  of  Indians  at  his  ranch  on  Willow  creek,  ten  miles  from  Honey  lake,  himself  killed,  his  cabin 
plundered,  and  his  stock  driven  away.  The  settlers  were  highly  excited,  and  addressed  the  follow- 
ing ]ietition  to  Governor  Roop  : 

"SusANvii.LE,  Nevada  Ter.,  Jan.  15,  1860. 
"Dear  Sib — We,  the  undersigned,  would  most  respectfully  urge  the  necessity  of  your  Excel- 
lency's calling  out  the  military  forces  under  your  command  to  follow  and  chastise  the  Indians  upon 
our  bordeis.  We  make  this  request  to  your  Excellency  from  the  fact  that  we  have  received  infor- 
mation that  we  fully  rely  u[ion,  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Demming  has  been  murdered,  and  his  liouse 
robbed,  on  or  about  the  13th  instant,  by  Indians,  within  the  borders  of  Nevada  Territory.  Your 
petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever  pray,  etc. 

A.  D.  .McDonald,  E.  A.  Rower,  N.  Purdy, 

Wm.  Brayton,  W.  M.  C.  Cain,  F.  Drake, 

E.Aubrey,  Wni.  Dow,  Chas.  Kingman, . 
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Wm.  Hamilton, 

D.  Chandler, 
G.  W.  Fry, 

E.  Brannan, 
Wm.  Hill, 

J.  E.  Shearer, 
Geo.  W.  Shearer, 
Jas.  Belcher, 
E.  R.  Nichols, 
Cyrus  Smith, 
I.  N.  Boswick, 
S.  S.  Smith, 
W.  O.  Taylor, 
J.  M.  Painter, 
C.  Brown, 
Fref]  Morrison, 
G.  W.  Mitchell, 
John  D.  Robinson, 
S.  H.  Painter, 
Milton  Craig, 
A.  A.  Holcomb, 
Wm.  Hobby, 

A.  D.  Beecher, 

Dr.  Jas.  W.  Stettinias, 
Dr.  H.  S.  Barrette, 

B.  E.  Shumway, 
L.  Vary, 
Joshua  H.  Lewis." 


Wm.  Arullary, 
Thomas  Bare, 
Z.  C.  Dow, 
Thos.  Sheffield, 

E.  G.  Bangham, 
Henry  Hatch, 

F.  H.  Moshier, 
U.  J.  Tutt, 

G.  V.  Lathrop, 
O.  Stresley, 

J.  Bourette, 

Dan  Murray, 

J.  H.  Hollingsworth, 

Jas.  A.  A.  Ohen  [or  Cohen], 

A.  L.  Tunison, 

Jas.  Huntington, 

E.  L.  Varney, 

M.  S.  Thompson, 

Clark  Doty, 

Alex.  McLoud, 

Wm.  D.  Snyder, 

S.  D.  Patten, 

A.  W.  Worm, 

John  Altman, 

A.  B.  Jenison, 

L.  D.  Sanboin, 

J.  S.  Haggett, 


W.  Taylor, 
C.  A.  Fitch, 
F.  Long, 

Mark  W.  Haviland, 
John  Morrow, 
IT.  Kingman, 
I.E.Ellison, 

M.  C.  Thaderson  [or  Shaderson]. 
J.  W.  Shearer, 
J.  L.  O'Donnell, 
J.  W.  Doyle, 
H.  E.  Arnold, 
L.  J.  Spencer, 
B.  B.  Gray, 

B.  B.  Painter, 
P.  W.  Shearer, 
James  McFadden, 
J.  H.  Anderson, 
A.  Ramsey, 

J.  E.  Parker, 
John  Taylor, 
T.  Campbell, 
F.  A.  Sloss, 
S.  Conkey, 

C.  Hall, 

Antonio  StorfE, 
C.  T.  Emerson, 


It  was  not  decided  for  the  best  to  commence  active  hostilities  against  the  Pah-Utes,  until  it  was 
made  to  appear  that  the  murder  was  committed  by  that  tribe.  Accordingly,  Lieutenant  U.  J.  Tutt, 
of  Captain  Weatherlow's  company,  was  sent  out  with  fifteen  men  to  trail  the  murderers.  They  came 
back  to  Susanville  and  reported,  January  24,  1860,  that  they  had  followed  the  murderers  to  camp, 
and  they  belonged  to  the  Smoke  creek  band  of  P.ah-Utes.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  prospectors  were 
scattered  through  the  mountains,  exposed  to  attack  in  case  hostilities  were  begun,  and  that  great 
numbers  of  cattle  were  grazing  in  remote  valleys,  where  they  and  the  few  herders  in  charge  of  them 
were  at  the  mercy  of  the  savages,  it  was  decided  to  send  two  commissioners  to  Chief  Winnemucca, 
to  demand  punishment  of  the  offenders  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  Governor  Roop  commis- 
sioned Captain  William  Weatherlow  and  Thomas  J.  Harvey  to  perform  this  duty.  After  consider- 
able difficulty,  and  an  exhibition  of  repressed  hostility  by  a  few  bands  of  Pah-Utes,  they  finally 
ol)tained  an  audience  with  Chief  Winnemucca  on  the  banks  of  Pyramid  lake.  The  chief  not  only 
refused  to  visit  Honey  lake,  or  interpose  his  authority  to  prevent  his  followers  from  committing 
depredations,  but  demanded  that  the  citizens  of  Honey  Lake  valley  pay  him  $16,000  for  the  land 
they  had  taken.  He  was  at  the  same  time  levying  contributions  of  beef  uj)on  the  cattle  men,  and 
the  commissioners  returned  and  reported  that  it  was  their  ()])inion  that  "the  Pah-Utes  are  deter- 
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mined  to  rob  nud  mnnliT  ;is  many  of  our  citizens  as  they  can,  more_ especially  our  citizens  upon  the 
borders." 

Their  report  was  made  on  the  eleventh  of  February,  and  the  following  day  Governor  Eoo]i 
ad<lressed  a  letter  to  the  general  in  comnianj  of  the  Department  of  the  Pacific,  asking  for  arms, 
ammunition,  and  a  field-piece.  A  portion  of  the  letter  said:  "  We  are  about  to  l>e  plunged  into  a 
bloody  and  protracted  war  with  the  Pah-Ute  Indians.  Within  the  last  nine  months  there  have 
been  seven  of  our  citizens  murdered  by  the  Indians.  U])  to  the  last  murder  we  were  unable  lo 
fasten  the.se  depredations  on  any  particular  tribe,  but  always  believed  it  was  the  Pah-Utes,  yet  we 
did  not  wish  to  blame  them  until  we  were  sure  of  the  facts."  After  referring  to  the  murder  of 
Demming,  the  letter  continued:  "It  is  now  pretty  well  established  that  the  Pah-Utes  killed  those 
eight  men,  one  of  them  being  Mr.  Peter  Lassen.  How  soon  others  must  fall  is  not  known,  for  war 
is  now  inevitable.  We  have  but  few  good  arms,  and  but  little  ammunition.  Therefore,  I  do  most 
respectfully  call  upon  you  for  a  company  of  dragoons  to  come  to  our  aid  at  once,  as  it  may  save  a 
ruinous  war  to  show  them  that  we  have  other  help  besides  our  own  citizens,  they  knowing  our 
weakness.  And  if  it  is  not  in  your  power  at  present  to  dis]iatch  a  com]iany  of  men  here,  I  do  most 
respectfully  demand  of  you  arms  and  ammunition,  with  a  field-piece  to  drive  them  out  of  the  forts." 

In  response  to  this  appeal,  no  troops  were  sent  and  no  arms  furnished;  and  in  the  following  May 
the  murder  of  five  men  at  Williams  Station,  on  the  Carson  river,  was  followed  by  the  massacre  of 
Major  Ormsby  and  his  command.  The  particulars  of  this  war  will  be  found  in  the  recently  pub- 
lished history  of  Nevada.  Aid  was  sent  from  California,  and  the  AFashoe  regiment,  composed  of 
volunteers  from  California  and  Nevada,  was  organized  at  Virginia  City,  and  marched  out,  544  strong, 
under  Colonel  Jack  Hays,  to  punish  the  Indians.  They  were  joined  by  207  U.  S.  troops,  under 
Captain  J.  M.  Stewart,  and  on  the  second  of  June,  had  a  stubborn  battle  with  the  Pah-Utes  near 
Pyramid  lake,  in  which  the  Indians  were  defeated,  and  retreated  north.  The  Washoe  regiment  dis- 
banded, and  the  California  volunteers  returned  across  the  mountains,  leaving  Caj>tain  Stewart  and 
his  troops  in  camp  at  Pyramid  Like,  where  they  had  thrown  up  earth-works,  and  called  the  place 
Fort  Haven.  Cajitain  Hird,  with  a  small  company  from  the  south  end  of  Honey  Lake  valley,  joined 
the  command  of  Colonel  Hays;  while  Captain  Weatherlow,  with  thirty-live  men,  scouted  about  be- 
tween till'  valley  and  Pyr.iinid  lake,  being  on  the  alert  to  jirotect  the  settlers  in  the  valley  from  any 
raid  by  the  savages. 

Captain  Wealherlow's  narrative  details  the  events  that  subsequently  occurred  :  "On  the  news 
of  the  volunteers  having  returned  to  California  reaching  our  valley,  a  second  panic  occurred.  Nor 
was  this  unreasonable,  for  the  Indians  who  had  escaped  north  hell  the  country  around  the  valley. 
A  small  ])arty  of  i)ros])cctors,  who  were  driven  in  by  the  hostiles,  had  seen  them  in  force,  some  400 
strong,  at  Wall  sj)rings,  on  the  emigrant  road.  We  were  poorly  armed,  short  of  ammunition,  and 
many  of  us  even  destitute  of  provisions.  The  Indians  had  also  about  this  time  recommenced  hostil- 
ities in  their  worst  style.  Knowing  our  helpless  condition,  they  burned  dwellings,  drove  off  stock, 
and  killed  settlers  at  their  own  dwellings  when  remote  from  the  town. 

"  We  were  momentarily  expecting  an  attack  from  an  enemy  with  whom  we  were  but  poorly 
able  to  cope.  At  this  critical  jtmcture.  Colonel  F.  W.  Lander,  superintendent  of  the  U.  S.  over- 
land wagon  road,  .irriveil  in  our  valley  with  his  com]. .my  of  some  tifly  men,  well  armed  and 
equipped.  Their  presence  was  a  welcome  relief  to  our  unprotected  settlement,  for  the  Indians  had 
grown  so  emboldened  by  success  that  they  entered  the  valley  within  a  few  miles  of  the  chief  settle- 
ment, and  in  broad  day  killed  Mr.  Adams,  one  of  our  most  respected  and  worthy  citizens.  Governor 
Rooji,  with  a  numliei-  of  the  priiicijial  settlers,  waited  upon  Colonel   Lander,  and  besought  him  to 
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aid  them  in  protecting  the  valley  against  the  Imlians.  f'olouel  Laiider  agrocil  to  take  a  jiart  of"  his 
force  and  go  out  to  reconnoiter  the  Indians'  position,  if  the  settlers  would  raise  a  company  to  join 
him.  He  asserted  that  he  should  only  seek  an  interview  with  Winnemucca ;  hut  if  that  were 
inijiossihle,  and  the  chief  persisted  in  the  war,  harassing  the  settlements,  olistructing  his  work,  or 
interfering  with  the  emigration,  he  would  fight  him.  On  this  arrangement,  I  joined  him  with  thirty 
men.  The  Indians  fired  on  our  approach,  killing  one  of  my  company  (Alex.  A.  Painter).  We  charged 
and  drove  the  Indians.  They  oecu]iied  the  mountain  where  our  ponies  could  not  penetrate. 
Colonel  Lander  left  his  arms,  and  went  among  them  with  a  Hag.  They  shot  at  him,  and  although 
he  remained,  persisting  in  an  interview,  they  would  not  grant  it.  When  he  returned  we  charged 
again,  and  kept  up  the  battle  for  five  hours,  when  the  Indians  retired  at  all  points,  going  farther 
north.  We  buried  the  dead  man  on  the  field,  and  returned  to  Honey  lake.  Two  days  afterwards 
Lander's  party  left  the  valley  for  their  work." 

During  this  battle,  soon  after  Painter  was  shot,  a  Spaniard  of  Colonel  Lander's  command,  who 
was  dexterous  with  a  lasso,  observed  one  of  Winnemucca's  runners  riding  at  full  speed  across  the 
country  towards  the  main  band.  The  Spaniard  was  mounted  on  a  powerful  horse,  and  started  in 
pur.suit  of  the  savage,  coiling  his  lasso  as  he  went.  The  Indian,  seeing  he  would  surely  be  overtaken, 
stopped  and  awaited  his  pursuer,  and  when  he  drew  near  fired  at  him  with  his  rifle.  The  Si)aniard 
was  watching  his  victim  closely,  and,  as  the  savage  fired,  threw  himself  around  the  neck  of  his  horse, 
who  still  kept  on  at  the  top  of  his  speed.  Straightening  himself  up,  the  Spaniard  whirled  the  rope 
around  his  head  and  sent  it  whizzing  and  uncoiling  through  the  air.  Checking  his  horse  and  turning 
about,  he  dashed  off  to  rejoin  his  company  just  as  the  noose  settled  down  over  the  shoulders  of  the 
astonished  savage  and  jerked  him  from  his  horse.  The  Indian  plowed  the  desert  and  swept  the 
sage-brush  at  the  heels  of  the  Spaniard's  horse  until  they  reached  the  cheering  troops,  the  captor 
e.^cultant,  the  victim  dead  as  a  herring.  Painter's  grave  is  on  a  flat  at  the  head  of  a  cailon  that  has 
ever  since  been  known  as  Painter  flat,  and  near  him  was  buried  the  savage  whose  body  the  Spaniard 
brought  so  summarily  into  camp.  Colonel  Lander  -afterwards  presented  S.  H.  Painter  the  flag 
under  which  his  brother  died. 

A  short  time  after  this  event  Colonel  Lander  had  an  interview  with  Numaga,  one  of  the  Pah- 
Ute  chiefs,  who  reported  that  his  followers  were  in  a  most  famished  condition,  the  result  of  their 
war  against  the  whites,  and  of  being  driven  from  their  home  about  Pyramid  lake.  A  council  was 
then  held  by  Lander  with  Winnemucca,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  was  made,  which  the  old  chief  has 
carefully  observed.  Not  long  after  this,  two  Pah-Utes  came  into  Honey  Lake  vallej',  and  some  of 
the  settlers  who  had  lost  friends  during  the  war  tried  to  kill  them.  The  two  Indians  were  taken 
jirisoners  by  the  U.  S.  troops  under  Captain  Hamilton,  and  when  Colonel  Lander  arrived  they  were 
released.  The  citizens  called  a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  such  of  the  settlers  as  might 
by  hostile  acts  cause  a  reopening  of  the  war,  and  from  that  time  the  difliculties  ceased,  and  the  In- 
dians became  as  friendly  and  peaceable  as  before. 

About  the  middle  of  June,  1866,  Mr.  Joseph  Hall  of  Susanville,  while  hunting  horses  about  ten 
miles  west  of  that  place,  came  unexpectedly  upon  an  encampment  of  Indians.  There  were  present 
Indians  from  Pit  i-iver,  Indian  valley,  and  Honey  Lake  valley,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  latter  two 
had  met  the  Pit  Eiver  Indians  for  the  purjpose  of  selling  them  ammunition,  as  those  Indians  were 
engaged  in  acts  of  hostility.  As  soon  as  they  jierceived  that  they  were  discovered,  they  packed 
their  ponies  and  left.  Mr.  Hall  returned  immediately  to  Susanville  and  reported  what  he  had  seen, 
and  soon  after  a  party  that  had  been  out  to  Pine  creek  on  a  fishing  excurison  returned  to  town  and 
reported  that  they  had  seen  the  band  of  Pit  ]{iver  Indians,  and  indulged  in  a  little  skirmish  with 
them,  no  injury  having  been  inflicted  by  either  party. 
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(i'ru;it  uxciteinent  was  caused  by  these  reports,  and  at  duyliLclit  the  next  morning  William  Dow, 
E.  V.  Spencer,  B.  B.  Gray,  Charles  Drum,  an<l  Joseph  Hall,  all  well  mounted  and  armed,  started  in 
pursuit  of  the  fleeing  savages.  On  the  evening  of  the  third  day,  after  having  followed  the  trail  for 
150  miles,  and  been  led  back  by  it  to  Eagle  lake,  within  twelve  miles  of  their  starting  point,  they 
discovered  the  Indians  in  a  little  valley  near  the  southern  shore  of  the  lake,  called  now  Pai)00se 
valley.  Thinkini;  themselves  beyond  pursuit,  the  Indians  had  camped  for  the  night  by  some  springs, 
near  which  their  horses  were  picketed.  The  five  men  ijuietly  retired  behind  a  hill  to  await  until 
daylight  in  the  morning  before  attacking  the  savages.  They  had  ridden  all  day  without  food,  and 
now,  tired  and  hungry,  they  stood  all  ni<;ht  in  a  cold,  drizzling  rain,  fearing  to  either  lie  down  or 
make  a  fire.  Just  at  daylireak  they  crawled  up  to  within  a  few  yards  of  the  camp,  and  when  one 
of  the  Indians  rose  to  get  a  drink  from  the  spring,  they  rushed  into  the  camp  with  a  yell,  and 
began  the  work  of  death  with  their  revolvers.  Of  the  eleven  savages  that  slept  there  that  night, 
but  one  escaped  to  exhibit  his  wounds  to  his  comrades  on  Pit  river.  The  victors  made  a  hearty  meal 
off  the  game  captured  in  the  camp.  Leaving  the  ten  bodies  for  the  coyotes  to  feed  upon,  the  men 
returned  to  Susanville  with  the  captured  ponies,  and  a  large  stock  of  ammunition  which  the  Indians 
had  procured  in  their  trade  with  the  Honey  Lake  and  Indian  Valley  natives. 

The  chief  of  the  band  of  Indians  living  in  Honey  Lake  valley  was  called  Captain  Tom,  and 
during  the  absence  of  the  five  men  in  pursuit  of  the  Pit  River  fugitives,  he  and  some  of  his  follow- 
ers visited  a  number  of  the  ranches  and  expressed  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  interruption  of  their 
traffic  in  powder  and  lead,  and  threatened  to  make  ti'ouble.  A  number  of  the  citizens  joined  the 
five  raiders  upon  their  return,  and  set  out  to  find  Captain  Tom's  band  and  learn  their  intentions. 
When  they  came  upon  them,  the  Indians  started  to  run.  The  whites  rode  after  them,  calling  u])on 
them  to  stop  and  have  a  talk,  but  to  no  effect.  They  then  fired  upon  the  fleeing  natives,  killing 
Captain  Tom,  and  wounding  a  few  other.s,  who  all  made  good  their  escape.  After  this  the  Indians 
were  all  given  to  understand  that  if  they  appeared  in  the  valley  ag.ain,  no  matter  to  what  tribe  they 
belonged,  they  would  be  sent  to  join  the  spirit  of  Captain  Tom  in  the  happy  hunting-grounds. 

During  the  winter  of  1867-68,  an  English  family  lived  in  a  cabin  at  the  east  end  of  the  valley, 
and  near  Honey  lake.  The  family  was  composed  of  Thomas  W.  Pearson,  his  wife  Maria,  and  their 
daughter  Hattie,  a  handsome  young  lady  of  eighteen  years,  of  the  brunette  type  of  beauty.  On 
the  morning  of  the  seventeenth  of  April,  1868,  Samuel  C.  Cooi)er,  an  employe  of  W.  S.  Hamilton, 
was  engaged  in  helping  the  family  move  their  household  goods  to  lied  Rock,  where  Mr.  Pearson 
was  going  to  locate.  The  cabin  was  completely  surrounded  with  water,  caused  by  late  severe 
storms,  and  the  goods  had  all  been  loaded  upon  wagons  drawn  l)y  a  powerful  team  belonging  to 
Mr.  Hamilton.  They  started  through  the  water  to  the  shore  some  300  yards  distant  Cooper  driv- 
ing the  team,  and  the  others  following  close  behind.  They  had  just  emerged  from  the  water,  and 
were  standing  in  front  of  a  sheep-pen,  when  seven  or  eight  Indians  rose  up  suddenly  from  behind 
the  corr.al,  and  fired  a  volley  of  bullets  and  arrows  that  mortally  wounded  Cooper,  and  brought 
him  to  the  ground.  As  the  Indians  rushed  u]ion  him  he  drew  a  revolver  that  hung  in  his  belt,  and 
•succeeded  in  wounding  two  of  them  before  he  breathed  his  last.  When  the  firing  commenced,  the 
Pearsons  started  to  run  up  the  road  towards  Mr.  Fry's  place,  eight  miles  distant.  After  dispatch- 
ing Cooper,  the  savages  pursued  the  fleeing  family,  and  from  the  position  of  the  bodies  it  is  evident 
that  they  overtook  the  old  gentleman  first.  They  filled  his  back  full  of  arrows  ami  bullets,  and  he 
fell  forward  upon  his  face.  They  next  overtook  the  wife,  and  killed  her  in  the  same  way.  Nearly 
all  her  hair  was  pidled  out,  her  head  was  badly  beaten,  and  she  wore  a  look  of  desperation  and 
horror,  as  though  she  had  died  while  in   the  agony  of  a  death  struggle.     Near  her  was  the  body  of 
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Hattie,  with  an  arrow  througli  the  lioart,  and  aiKither  tlirough  t]ic  neck.  The  expression  on  her 
face  was  as  ha]ip)^  and  peaceful  as  though  she  had  hiid  herself  down  to  slce]>.  Tlie  body  of  Cooper 
was  horribly  disfigured,  probably  because  of  his  desperate  resistance,  and  because  of  the  fact  that 
lie  had  with  him  a  robe  taken  from  a  brave  slain  in  a  raid  by  a  party  of  which  he  was  one.  The 
licad  was  severed  from  the  body,  his  body  was  gashed  horribly,  and  the  brave  heart  had  been  torn 
from  the  breast.     Cooper  was  born  in  Ashland  county,  Ohio,  October  11,  1826. 

The  beginning  of  the  massacre  was  witnessed  by  John  Wallenberg,  a  German  lad  of  eighteen 
years,  who  was  herding  sheep  near  by  for  Pearson.  He  immediately  started  on  the  run  for  Fry's 
ranch,  .and  when  tlie  Indians  observed  him  and  gave  pursuit,  he  had  gained  such  a  start  that  he 
made  good  liis  escape.  He  was  so  badly  frightened  that  he  never  could  give  a  clear  account  of  tlie 
manner  iif  his  escape ;  and  as  he  was  four  hours  in  getting  to  the  ranch,  it  is  probable  that  he 
wandered  around  considerably.  The  morning  after  the  massacre,  a  company  of  men  started  out  in 
]iursuit  of  the  perpetrators,  but  failed  to  overtake  them.  Two  Indians  were  found  dead  not  far 
from  the  scene  of  the  massacre,  and  it  is  supposed  that  some  whites  bad  killed  them,  and  their 
comrades  took  revenge  upon  the  innocent  Pearsons  and  the  brave  Coojier. 

The  Potato  War  of  1857,  previously  alluded  to,  was  a  trouble  between  the  settlers  and  the 
Washoe  Indians,  happening  at  the  time  that  Captain  Weatherlow's  company,  aided  by  Chief 
Winnemucca  and  his  P.ah-Ute  braves,  were  absent  on  their  raid  against  the  Pit  River  Indians. 
Trouble  with  these  two  tribes  happening  at  one  time  made  things  appear  very  dark  to  the  settlers, 
and  some  of  them  left  the  valley.  Had  Winnemucca  taken  up  arms  against  the  whites,  instead  of 
for  them,  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  valley  would  have  been  depopulated. 

In  October,  1857,  about  100  Washoes  made  a  raid  upon  the  ranch  of  William  Morehead,  about 
two  and  one-half  miles  north-west  of  Milford.  Morehead  was  in  Susanville,  and  the  Indians  har- 
vested liis  three  acres  of  potatoes  so  completely,  that  upon  his  return  not  a  tuber  was  to  be  found. 
The  despoiled  rancher  reported  his  loss  to  his  neighbors,  and  A.  G.  Eppstein,  W.  Hill  Naileigh, 
Henry  Denney,  William  Jackson,  and  two  Robinson  brothers  went  to  the  camp  of  the  marauders, 
some  four  miles  south  of  the  scene  of  spoliation,  Morehead  being  lame,  and  remained  behind. 
The  result  of  their  expedition  was  an  encounter,  ending  in  the  death  of  three  savages,  the  wound- 
ing of  another,  and  the  retreat  of  the  party  to  Naileigh's  cabin,  closely  pursued  by  the  Indians, 
where  they  fortified.  The  Indians  retired  to  the  side  of  the  mountains,  and  the  whites  all  gathered  • 
in  Goodwin's  log  fort,  to  the  number  of  twenty.  They  made  a  dash  upon  the  Indian  camp  one  day, 
killing  no  one,  but  capturing  about  a  ton  of  tlie  tubers  that  were  causing  so  much  difficulty.  E.  G. 
Ejipstein  soon  came  with  ten  recruits  from  Indian  valley,  whither  he  had  gone  for  assistance,  and 
an  attack  upon  the  Indians  was  decided  upon.'  Their  camp  had  been  removed  down  the  valley 
about  nine  miles,  and  the  settlers  proceeded  thither,  under  cover  of  darkness,  and  made  an  attack 
at  daybreak.  The  savages  were  fouml  in  three  camps  at  considerable  distance  apart,  and  the 
attacking  party  was  divided  into  three  divisions,  each  selecting  a  camp.  By  mistake,  the  smallest 
division,  only  three  men,  attacked  the  largest  camp,  and  the  three  men,  A.  G.  Eppstein,  W.  H. 
Clark,  and  George  Lathrop,  had  to  fight  their  way  back  to  the  fort.  Eppstein  was  wounded  in  the 
thigh,  and  was  carried  in  a  blanket  by  his  companions  a  distance  of  four  miles.  The  fight  was 
maintained  all  the  forenoon,  and  during  its  propress  Captain  Weatherlow,  with  his  company  and 
I'ah-Ute  allies,  appeared  upon  the  field,  and  rendered  good  assistance.  They  had  just  returned 
from  their  raid  upon  the  Pit  River  savages.  Seven  of  the  Washoes  were  killed  and  fourteen 
wounded.  When  the  Pah-Utes  first  appeared,  one  of  them  was  shot  in  mistake  for  a  Washoe,  and 
it  took  considerable  talk  and  a  number  of  presents  to  mollify  the  feelings  of  Chief  Winnemucca, 
and  prevent  a  rupture  with  him. 
43 
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Soon  alter  this  battle  the  Plumas  Rangers  appeared,  to  aid   the  settlers,  but  the  Wahoes  had 
withdrawn  from  the  valley,  and  the  Potato  War  was  at  an  end. 


THE  OVERLAND  AND  IDAHO  ROUTES. 

The  manner  in  which  a  large  stream  of  emigration  was  turned  in  the  pioneer  days  from  the 
Carson  and  Truckee  routes  to  pass  through  this  county  and  Noble's  pass  has  already  been  detailed  in 
the  early  history,  as  also  has  the  exploration  of  a  route  for  an  overland  railroad  by  Lieutenant  E.  G. 
Beckwith,  in  1854.  A  few  years  later  the  war  department  decided  to  layout  a  military  wagon  road 
across  the  continent,  following  from  the  Humboldt  river  the  line  laid  out  by  Lieutenant  Beckwith 
and  terminating  in  Honey  Lake  valley.  It  was  while  engaged  in  laying  out  this  road,  in  the  summer 
of  18G0,  that  Colonel  F.  W.  Lander  arrived  at  the  valley,  and  was  enabled  to  render  such  valuable 
assistance  in  terminating  the  war  with  the  Pah-TJtes.  The  particulars  of  an  attempt  made  in  1857 
to  construct  a  road  from  Oroville  to  Honey  Lake,  to  connect  with  the  military  road,  will  be  found 
on  page  237. 

When  the  Idaho  excitement  liroke  out,  in  1862,  the  peojjle  of  this  section  realized  the  advan- 
tages of  establishing  a  route  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  and  goods  to  the  new  mines  by 
the  way  of  Noble's  i)ass,  and  began  to  take  steps  to  secure  such  a  route.  By  the  Act  of  April  14, 
1863,  the  legislature  granted  a  franchise  to  John  Bid  well,  J.  C.  Mandeville,  R.  M.  Cochran,  E.  U. 
Pond,  and  John  Guill,  to  construct  a  toll  road  from  Chico  to  Honey  lake,  on  the  eastern  boundary 
of  the  state.  They  incorporated  the  following  year  as  the  Chico  and  Humboldt  Wagon  Road 
Company,  and  completed  their  road  to  Susanville.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1865,  parties  went  from 
Susanville  to  Ruby  City  and  return,  going  by  the  way  of  Shaeffer's,  Mud  Springs,  Deep  Hole, 
Granite  Creek,  Soldier  Meadows,  Summit  lake,  Mint  springs,  Gridley  sjjrings,  Pueblo,  Trout  creek. 
Willow  creek.  White  Horse  Creek,  Crooked  river.  Castle  creek,  Owyhee  river,  Jordan  creek  valley, 
and  Wagontown  to  Ruby  City,  a  distance,  as  measured  by  a  rodometer,  of  332  miles.  The  same 
spring  Pierce  &  Francis,  backed  by  General  Bidwell,  started  a  weekly  saddle-train  from  Chico  to 
Idaho,  by  this  route,  to  carry  passengers  and  mail.  Later  in  the  year  Major  John  Mullen  became 
manager  of  the  enterprise.  Several  stages  were  constructed,  tiie  route  stocked,  and  on  July  11, 
1865,  the  first  stage  from  Chico  to  Ruliy  City  passed  through  Susanville.  I.  N.  Roop  was  advisory 
agent  of  the  line,  and  W.  N.  DeHaven  local  agent.  This  trip  occupied  sixteen  days,  because  of  the 
newness  of  the  road  and  the  liostility  of  the  Indians. '  This  Litter  ditliculty  was  so  exaggerated  by 
the  newspapers  that  the  new  route  met  witii  but  little  favor  from  tlie  traveling  public. 

On  the  seventh  of  July,  1865,  a  convention  of  300  teamsters  was  held  in  Sacramento,  at  which 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  in\estigate  tlie  Susanville  trail.  The  committee  reported  it  the  best 
route  yet  found,  and  the  consequence  was  that  many  loads  of  freight  ])assed  over  the  road  that  fall. 
.In  September  a  meeting  was  held  in  Susanville,  subscriptions  were  taken,  and  the  money  so 
obtained  was  expended  in  improving  the  road.  The  government  stationed  a  few  troops  along  the 
road,  but  not  enough  to  be  of  much  use  in  case  the  Indians  were  determined  to  make  trouble.  On 
this  account,  and  because  the  road  was  not  well  pre])areil  for  winter  travel,  the  stage  line  was 
discontinued  in  the  fall.  This,  and  the  natural  suspension  of  freighting  during  the  winter,  greatly 
discouraged  the  citizens  of  Honey  Lake  valley. 

Major  Mullen  went  to  Washington  that  winter,  and  with  the  assistance  of  General  Bidwell, 
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who  then  rejiresentc'd  liis  district  in  Congress,  and  the  delegate  from  Idaho,  secured  a  tri-weekly 
mail  route  from  Chico  to  Boise  City,  which  was  let  for  $45,000  jjer  year.  The  same  influence 
secured  the  passage  through  the  House  of  a  bill  appropriating  §50,000  for  a  military  road  from 
Susanville  to  Ruhy  City  ;  but  the  bill  was  referred  back  again  to  the  committee,  and  died  a  natural 
death.  The  discovery  of  the  Black  Rock  mines  about  this  time,  and  the  great  rush  to  that  region, 
also  increased  the  imjiortance  of  the  Susanville  route.     In  May,  1866,  the  Sage  Brush  said: 

"The  immigration  to  Idaho  and  Montana  has  commenced.  Every  day  trains  of  men,  mules, 
horses,  and  sometimes  jackasses,  pass  through  our  town  on  a  weary  pilgrimage  to  the  distant  min- 
ing camps."  In  another  article  the  following:  "  We  must  pause  in  our  account  of  the  discovery  of 
the  Black  Rock  mines,  in  order  to  give  some  account  of  the  town  of  Susanville — a  town  wliich,  by 
reason  of  these  discoveries,  and  its  situation  on  the  great  thoroughfare  leading  from  California  to 
Black  Rock,  Idaho,  Montana,  and  Humboldt,  bids  fair  to  become,  ne.xt  to  S:in  Francisco,  the  most 
important  town  on  the  Pacific  coast^' 

In  May,  also,  the  California  and  Idaho  Stage  and  Fast  Freight  Companj-  was  incorporated, 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $200,000.  John  Mullen  was  president.  Aljout  midnight,  July  1,  1866,  tlie 
first  stage  left  Chico,  and  arrived  in  Ruby  City  in  three  days  and  five  hours,  a  distance  of  427  miles. 
Susanville  soon  acquired  considerable  importance  as  a  staging  center.  Eight  stages  per  week 
arrived  there  from  Chico,  Red  Bluff,  Oroville,  Virginia  City,  and  other  points.  The  reports  of  the 
fabulous  richness  of  the  Black  Rock  and  Owyhee  mines  drew  a  constant  stream  of  travel  through 
this  section,  and  it  was  necessary  to  increase  the  facilities  of  the  stage  line.  This  was  done,  a  daily 
stage  was  put  on,  and  James  D.  Byers  was  appointed  general  superintendent  of  the  line.  They 
ran  daily  till  winter  set  in,  and  then  the  deep  snows  so  interfered  that  only  about  two  trips  a  week 
could  be  made. 

When  the  contract  expired  the  next  year,  the  Central  Pacific  had  completed  its  track  east  of 
the  Sierra  nearly  to  the  big  bend  of  the  Humboldt,  reducing  the  distance  to  be  staged  by  one-half.  For 
this  reason,  the  government  refused  to  renew  the  mail  contract,  freight  and  travel  wei-e  diverted  to 
the  new  route,  and  Susanville  was  compelled  to  relinquish  its  dream  of  rivaling  San  Francisco  in 
wealth  and  importance. 


HANGING  OF   SNOW,   EDWARDS,   AND    LUCKY    BILL. 

In  1857  a  Frenchman  named  Henry  Gordier  bought  a  band  of  cattle,  and  ranged  them  on  the 
ranch  now  occupied  by  Thomas  Mulroney,  near  the  head  of  the  lake.  Early  in  1858,  John  Mullen, 
Asa  Snow,  and  William  Combs  Edwards,  known  here  simply  as  William  Combs,  began  negotiating 
for  the  purch.ase  of  this  stock.  They  soon  after  took  possession  of  Gordier's  log  cabin  and  cattle, 
and  reported  that  the  Frenchman  had  sold  to  them,  and  gone  immediately  to  Genoa,  and  from  there  to 
San  Francisco,  whence  it  was  his  intention  to  sail  at  once  for  the  East.  The  neighbors  thought 
such  a  hasty  departure  a  rather  strange  proceeding,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  missing  man's  brother 
on  Feather  river,  asking  if  he  knew  of  the  intended  departure  of  his  brother.  An  answer  in  the 
negative  deepened  their  suspicions,  and  they  began  to  search  for  the  missing  man.  They  found  a 
place  on  the  ranch  where  there  were  evidi'nces  of  a  struggle,  and  upon  raking  away  the  ashes  of  a 
fire  ne.ar  by,  blood-stains  were  found  and  a  metal  button  discovered.  A  careful  search  of  the  river 
resulted  in  finding  the  body,  which  had  been  placed  in  a  sack  and  sunk  with  a  large  stone. 

Wliile  this  was  being  done,  Mullen  and  Edwards  had  dep:n-ted,  leaving  the  property  in  the 
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charge  of  Snow.  The  citizens  aiTCsted  Snow,  and  put  him  upon  trial  before  an  extemporized  court, 
but  before  tlie  end  of  the  trial  a  mob  took  Snow  from  tlie  house  of  L.  N.  Breed  (now  owned  by  T.  H. 
Epley)  and  hammed  him  to  the  limb  of  a  tall  pine  tree  which  stood  upon  tlie  lake  shore.  Edwards 
had  fled  to  Carson  valley,  and  placeil  liim.self  under  the  protection  of  William  B.  Thorrington,  com- 
monly called  Lucky  Bill.  He  owned  much  valuable  ranch  property,  and  the  Carson  Canon  Toll 
Road,  and  was  one  of  the  leading  settlers  of  that  section.  As  to  the  part  played  by  and  the  char- 
aeter  of  Lucky  Bill  there  are  two  opinions.  The  people  of  Honey  Lake  valley  believe  him  to  have 
been  the  leader  of  a  gang  of  robbers  and  cut-throats,  and  to  have  been  an  abettor  of  tlie  murder  of 
Gordier;  while  the  majority  of  the  old  residents  of  Carson  and  Eagle  valleys,  where  he  resided,  are 
as  firmly  convinced  of  his  innocence.  Lucky  Bill  claimed  that  Edwards  had  assured  him  that  lie 
was  innocent  of  the  murder,  and  that  he  therefore  undertook  to  secrete  and  protect  him. 

W.  T.  C.  Elliott  went  down  from  Honey  Lake,  and  played  the  jiart  of  detective,  getting 
into  the  good-graces  of  Lucky  Bill,  and  learning  that  Edwards  w.as  being  concealed  by  liim.  He 
also  became  satisfied  that  there  were  bonds  of  union  between  a  number  oi  bail  characters  in  tliat 
vicinity.  Elliott  was  one  of  a  committee  appointed  to  work  uji  the  case,  the  others  being  Junius 
Brutus  Giljiin,  John  Neal,  Frank  Johnson,  and  Charles  Adams.  When  all  was  in  readiness,  thirty- 
two  men  went  down  from  Honey  Lake  valley,  and  were  joined  by  settlers  from  Waslioe,  Eagle, 
and  Carson  valleys,  till  they  had  a  company  of  nearly  100  men.  A  night  raid  was  made,  and 
Lucky  Bill  and  eleven  others  were  arrested.  Camp  was  made  on  the  ranch  of  Richard  Sides,  on 
Clear  creek,  between  Genoa  and  Carson  City.  Tlie  prisoners  were  confined  in  Sides'  house,  while 
the  barn  was  used  for  a  court-room.  SettliTS  congregated  hei-e  in  great  numbers  to  attend  the  trial. 
Three  judges  were  chosen,  John  I{e.al  from  Honey  Lake  valley,  and  Dr.  King  and  John  L.  Cary 
from  Carson  valley.  Eighteen  jurors  were  selected,  six  of  tliem  from  Honey  Lake  valley.  Elliott 
acted  as  sheriff.  The  judges,  jurors,  and  spectators  sat  in  the  court-room,  armed  with  guns  and 
revolvers.  They  first  tried  the  eleven  men  whom  they  had  arrested,  and  against  whom  they  could 
prove  nothing  save  that  they  were  sporting  men  and  undesirable  citizens.  For  this  reason  they 
were  fined  from  ^250  to  81,000  each,  and  banished  from  the  settlements. 

Edwards  was  captured  through  Jeroma  Thorrington,  the  son  of  Lucky  Bill,  who  was  told  that 
if  he  would  deliver  up  Edwards  his  father's  life  would  be  spared.  The  result  was,  that  Edwards 
was  decoyed  from  his  hiding  place  and  captured.  He  was  placed  upon  the  stand  to  testify  against 
Lucky  Bill.  01  the  trial,  the  Historij  of  Nevada  says:  "The  evidence  under  oath  was  written 
down  by  C.  N.  Noteware,  late  secretary  of  state  for  Nevada ;  and  the  writer  of  this  has  read  it  all. 
Not  a  thing  api>ears  there  implicating  Lucky  Bill  in  anything  except  the  attempt  to  secure  the  mur- 
derer's escape.  The  absence  of  any  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  accused  of  the  guilt  of  Edwards 
is  a  noticeable  feature  in  that  testimony;  that  party,  after  having  acknowledged  his  own  guilt, 
swore  positively  that  he  had  assured  Lucky  Bill  that  he  was  innocent,  and  no  one  else  testified  to  the 
contran/y  The  jui-y  believed,  however,  that  Thorrington  was  cognizant  of  the  murder,  and  con- 
victed him.  He  was  hanged  on  the  nineteenth  of  June,  1850.  The  same  work  says:  "His  son  is 
now  dead,  and  the  \\  idow  is  wearing  out  her  life  in  the  Stockton  Insane  Asylum,  in  California." 

Edwards  was  brought  back  to  Honey  Lake  valley,  and  placed  on  trial.  He  made  a  full  confes- 
sion, and  was  hanged  June  23,  1858,  by  the  officers  selected  by  the  settlers.  John  Mullen,  tlie  third 
murderer,  w;is  never  captured. 
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LASSEN    COUNTY    PIONEER    SOCIETY. 

At  a  meeting  of  a  number  of  the  old  settlers  of  Ilonoy  Lake  valley,  at  Johnston  &  Wood's 
hall,  in  Susanville,  February  14,  188'2,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the  jiractica- 
bility  of  organizing  a  pioneer  society,  Dr.  H.  S.  Borrette  called  the  meeting  to  order,  and  on 
motion  of  A.A.Smith,  Hon.  J.  I).  Byers  was  chosen  chairman;  W.  11.  Crane  was  selected  as 
secretary.  A  brief  but  feeling  address  was  made  by  the  chairman,  concluding  with  the  statement 
that  the  meeting  had  been  called  for  the  purpose  of,  as  he  understood  it,  organizing  a  society  of 
pioneers,  who  settled  in  the  territory  of  what  is  now  Lassen  county  prior  to  January  1,  18G0. 

Dr.  ir.  S.  Borrette  read  the  following  pa]ier : 

"  The  territory  now  forming  the  boundary  of  Lassen  county  was  but  a  few  short  months  ago 
a  wilderness  occupied  by  the  Pah-Ute  and  Washoe  Indians.  Up  to  the  year  1856  but  very  few 
whites  had  permanently  settled  in  Honey  Lake  valley,  and  those  were  principally  occupied  either 
in  stock-raising  or  as  traders ;  yet  these  few  settlers  formed  a  nucleus  of  pioneers  Ijattling  for  years 
with  the  savages,  and  undergoing  the  many  privations  and  annoyances  of  border  life,  until  they 
were  finally  joined  by  others,  making  the  settlement  of  sufficient  strength  to  compel  the  red  man 
to  retire,  and  to  give  to  the  liardy  pioneer  peaceable  possession  of  the  territory.  But  as  the  years 
rolled  on,  from  the  many  exigencies  and  diversities  of  interests,  many  of  the  first  settlers  removed 
from  our  midst,  and  tlie  few  that  remain  are  being  absorbed  in  the  general  mass,  and  are  becoming 
lost  to  view;  but  the  ties  of  friendship  that  bound  them  together  as  pioneers  for  the  protection  of 
life  and  property  can  never  be  effaced  from  memory ;  and  although  seas  and  continents  may 
separate  them,  the  kindest  thoughts  and  well  wishes  with  the  hand  of  friendship  will  always  be 
extended  to  all  the  old  friends  of  pioneer  days;  and  to  this  end  it  is  desirable  that  a  pioneer  associa- 
tion or  club  be  formed,  to  be  known  as  the  Lassen  County  Pioneer  Association,  and  the  object  to 
perpetuate  and  cement  the  friendship  of  the  long-ago." 

E.  V.  Spencer,  A.  A.  Smith,  Dr.  Z.  N.  Spalding,  N.  Clark,  Dr.  P.  Chamberlin,  D.  Titherington, 
E.  G.  Bangh.am,  and  W.  H.  Crane  spoke  in  favor  of  the  organization ;  and  on  motion,  a  committee, 
consisting  of  W.  IL  Crane,  E.  V.  Spencer,  and  Dr.  P.  Chamberlin,  was  appointed  to  draft  a  consti- 
tution and  by-laws,  to  be  submitted  to  a  meeting  to  be  held  March  4,  1882.  At  the  ailjourned 
meeting  the  committee  reported,  and  the  regulations  submitted  by  them  were  adopted.  The  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  signed  the  roll:  James  D.  Byers,  Frank  S.  Strong,  John  C.  Davis,  John  Baxter, 
Jerry  Tyler,  David  Titherington,  Dr.  Z.  N.  Spalding,  Dr.  P.  Chamberlin,  Colonel  L.  N.  Breed,  Dr. 
H.  S.  Borrette,  N.  Clark,  L.  Woodstock,  J.  P.  Sharp,  Dr.  M.  P.  Chamberlin,  A.  G.  Eppstine,  W. 
H.  Clark,  Robert  Johnston,  K.  D.  Bass,  William  Dow,  G.  W.  Fry,  S.  S.  Bass,  J.  E.  Bass,  W.  P. 
Hall,  E.  G.  Bangham,  T.  J.  Mulroney,  A.  A.  Smith,  Leroy  Arnold,  John  Lowe.  Jr.,  E.  V.  Spencer, 
S.  R.  Hall,  I'hilip  Boody,  Davis  C.  Hall,  and  W.  H.  Crane.     (George  Greeno  has  since  united.) 

The'article  regulating  membership  reads  :  "  Eligibility  to  membership  shall  consist  of  being  a 
male  citizen  who  was  born  or  actually  settled  within  the  territory  of  what  is  now  Lassen  county 
prior  to  July  1,  18G0." 
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JOURNALISM. 

On  tliu  first  day  of  July,  1865,  the  initial  jjublioation  of  Lassen  county,  The  Scu/e  Brush,  a  four- 
page,  six-column  weekly  newspaper,  made  its  appearance  at  Susanville.  It  was  inaugurated  by  A.  C. 
Longniore,  an  Englishman  who  liad  traveled  extensively  in  tropical  countries  before  coming  to  the 
United  States.  The  articles  emanating  from  Iiis  ))en  were  written  in  a  clear,  forcible,  pleasant 
style,  entirely  devoid  of  ambiguity.  Politically,  he  es])oused  the  principles  of  republicanism;  and  if 
a  portion  of  his  patrons  were  at  variance  with  hhn  in  opinion,  they  have  always  done  liiin  the  justice 
to  say  they  believed  him  sincere  in  all  liis  writings. 

Longmore  continued  at  the  helm,  advocating  the  interests  of  this  section  at  all  times,  until 
August  10, 1867,  at  which  time  the  name  of  A.  T.  Bruce,  editor  and  proprietor,  appeared  at  the  head 
of  the  first  column.  Mi-.  Bruce,  whose  biography  is  given  elsewhere,  was  a  young  man  of  consider- 
able ability,  and  while  he  continued  to  wield  the  editorial  pen,  the  pajier  was  conducted  in  an  able 
and  vigorous  manner.  In  politics  he  was  republican,  and  at  the  judicial  election  in  1867  was 
chosen  county  judge  for  two  year.s,  and  acted  in  that  capacity  to  the  end  of  his  term.  He  continued, 
however,  to  edit  The  Sage  Brush  until  September  b,  18G8,  when  John  0.  Partridge  bought  the 
establishment,  changed  the  name  to  Lassen  Sage  Brush,  and  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  the 
arduous  duties  of  a  country  editor,  which  he  did  to  the  satisfaction  of  its  i)atrons.  His  biography 
is  given  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Partridge  conducted  the  paper  independent  of  all  political  parties,  believing  this  to  be  but 
justice  to  all  in  a  county  where  the  patronage  was  not  adequate  to  the  support  of  two  papers.  It 
was  managed  solely  as  a  business  enterprise,  and  not  for  ])ersonal,  political,  or  literary  fame,  always 
aiming  to  give  the  public  value  received  for  their  money.  Other  pursuits  occupied  so  much  of  his 
time  that  he  decided  to  form  a  copartnership,  selling  a  half-interest  to  his  brother-in-law,  D.  C. 
Slater.  Mr.  Slater  was  a  democrat,  and  this  independent  course  outlined  at  the  beginning  was 
continued.  They  afterwards  changed  the  name  to  The  Lassen  Advocate,  and  together  continued 
its  publication  until  Mr.  Slater  withdrew  and  embarked  in  the  same  business  farther  north,  starting 
T'he  Modoc  Independent,  the  first  paper  in  Modoc  county,  where  he  has  since  lived.  Mr.  Partridge 
managed  the  paper  until  he  sold  out,  and  was  succeeded  June  22,  1878,  by  E.  A.  ^Yeed,  a  gentleman 
who  had  but  recently  arrivi'd  in  the  county. 

Mr.  Weed  bought  the  material  formerly  used  in  the  publication  of  the  Lassen  County  Farmer, 
and  merged  the  two  pa))crs  into  one.  His  course  was  independent,  althougli  he  leaned  towards 
republicanism.  He  changed  the  title,  October  19,  1878,  to  Lassen  Advocate,  which  appellation  it 
still  retains.  During  the  year  1880  he  started  a  newspaper  at  Greenville,  Plumas  county,  and  soon 
after  sold  ihc  jiajier  here  to  D.  C.  Hyer,  his  name  appearing  as  proprietor  November  19,  1880,  for 
the  last  time. 

Mr.  Hyer  at  once  formed  a  copartncrsliip  with  Albert  L.  Shinu,  late  of  the  Mountain  Jievicir. 
to  whom  he  sold  a  half-interest.  In  politics  Mr.  Hyer  was  democratic;  but  they  paid  no  attention 
to  politics,  aiming  to  avoid  ])artisanship  as  much  as  possible.  These  gentlemen  continued  togetlier 
until  Ai)ril  1,  1881,  when  llyer  sold  lo  his  partner,  stating  in  his  valedictory  that  "his  preferences 
led  him  to  embark  in  other  pursuits."  Mr.  Shinn  continued  to  manage  and  edit  the  sheet  until 
October  28,  1881,  when  he  resigned  his  office,  material,  and  pen  to  N.  S.  McKinsey,  and  retired 
from  the  field  of  Lassen  county  journalism. 
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Mr.  McKitisey  first  entered  into  jdurnalisin  in  Modoe  county,  where  he  is  still  interested. 
Since  the  purchase  of  the  Advocate  he  has  remained  here  in  active  management  of  the  paper 
constantly.  In  politics  he  has  maintained  a  strictly  neutral  and  independent  course.  In  the  past 
the  people  have  spoken  of  liis  management  in  terms  of  appreciation,  and  it  is  evident  from  his 
record  that  lie  possesses  that  varied  experience  essential  to  the  successful  management  of  a  country 
journal.  His  partner  is  D.  C  Slater,  who  is  interested  with  him  in  the  same  business  in  Modoc 
county,  whicli  brancli  lie  manages.  The  Advocate  is  now  a  seven-column,  four-page  weekly, 
published  every  Thursday. 

October  22,  1874,  the  first  number  of  the  Lassen  County  .Tcimial  made  its  appearance. 
George  M.  Pierce  was  editor  and  proprietor.  He  continued  the  [mblication  for  a  year,  and  then 
retired.  The  press  lay  idle  until  the  spring  of  1876,  when  J.  G.  Law  and  W.  S.  Lewis,  both  of 
Eeno,  Nevada,  revived  the  paper,  under  the  name  of  The  Lassen  County  Farmer.  Law  soon 
retired,  and  Lewis  continued  the  publication  a  few  months,  and  abandoned  it.  After  another 
season  of  suspension,  it  was  again  revived  by  T.  II.  Dawson.  It  was  soon  suspended  again,  and  in 
1878  was  combined  with  the  Advocate. 

November  12,  1879,  Albert  L.  Shinn  began  publishing  the  Mountain  lieciew,  a  four-page,  five- 
column  jiaper,  issued  once  a  week.  Politicaly,  he  said  he  was  "with  the  people  and  for  the  people," 
which  meant  that  he  would  run  an  independent  paper.  In  the  campaign  of  1880  he  advocated  llie 
greenback  cause.  lie  assumed  the  aggressive  from  the  first,  denouncing  the  leaders  of  ihe  republican 
and  democratic  parties  abroad  and  at  home.  In  the  early  part  of  December,  1879,  his  brotlier 
James  O.  became  associated  with  him,  and  continued  until  the  time  of  liis  death,  August  16,  1880, 
at  the  age  of  33  years.  Albert  continued  the  liusiness  alone  until  November  10,  1880,  when  the 
last  number  was  printed,  having  been  issued  just  one  year.  He  then  associated  himself  with  Mr. 
Ilyer  in  the  Adi'ocate. 


JANESVILLE. 

The  little  town  of  Janesville  is  pleasantly  situated  in  the  edge  of  the  timber,  four  miles  west 
of  the  upper  end  of  Honej'  lake.  It  lies  at  tlie  base  of  the  beautiful  Sierra,  which  rise  above  it  on 
the  south.  It  is  about  twelve  miles  south  of  Susanvilk',  on  the  road  to  Reno,  and  on  the  south  side 
of  an  arm  of  Honey  Lake  valley  which  lies  along  Baxter  creek. 

In  the  s])ring  of  1857  Thomas  Mitchell  located  a  section  of  land  in  which  was  embraced  the  site 
of  the  present  town  of  Janesville.  He  sold  it  that  fall  to  Malcom  Bankhead,  and  the  new  proprietor 
erected  a  two-story  house  of  hewn  logs,  on  the  ground  now  occupied  by  J.  E.  Bailey's  hotel. 
Bankhead  was  a  blacksmith  by  trade,  and  built  a  shop  near  the  creek,  on  the  opposite  side  of  Main 
street,  in  which  he  worked  for  a  number  of  years.  The  next  residence  was  built  in  1858  by  Smith 
Hill.  It,  too,  was  a  log  house,  and  stood  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  from  its  predecessor. 
In  1862  David  Blanchard  opened  a  general  merchandise  store,  and  in  1864  sold  it  to  L.  N.  Breed. 
In  1873  Mr.  Breed  built  a  new  store  across  the  street  from  the  old  one,  and  still  conducts  the  only 
merchandising  business  in  the  town.  Tlie  second  story  of  his  new  building  he  fitted  up  for  a  hall, 
and  Odd  Fellows,  Masonic,  and  Workmen  lodges  hold  their  meetings  there.  In  1867  there  was 
opened  a  second  store,  but  it  was  discontinued  a  year  later.  Tliei'e  were,  fir  a  time,  two  saloons, 
but  one  of  them  closed  its  doors. 

During  the  Indian  troubles  iu  the  early  settlement  times,  a  log  fort  was  built  just  north-west  of 
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where  the  town  now  stands.  This  was  used  as  a  place  of  refuge  in  time  of  danger.  Later  it  was 
converted  into  a  school-house,  and  served  as  the  seat  of  learning  for  the  vicinity  until  1867,  when 
the  present  school  building  was  erected. 

Until  1864  Janesville  was  simply  known  as  tlie  Bankliead  place;  but  during  that  year  a  post- 
office  was  established,  and  a  name  was  necessary.  Mr.  Breed,  the  present  incumbent,  was  appointed 
postmaster ;  and  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Jane  Bankhead,  the  first  lady  who  lived  there,  the  new  town  was 
called  Janesville.  The  town  now  contains  L.  N.  Breed's  store,  J.  E.  Bailey's  hotel,  a  saloon,  post- 
office,  fraternal  hall,  school-house,  and  about  two  dozen  residences. 

IIoxEY  Lake  Lodge  No.  223,  L  O.  O.  F.— This  lodge  was  diartcred  October  14,  1873,  B.  F. 
Sheldon,  Jerry  Bond,  P.  R.  James,  William  M.  McClelland,  and  Charles  Barham  being  the  charter 
members.  The  lodge  lias  now  a  membership  of  thirty,  and  the  past  grands  are  B.  F.  Sheldon,  P. 
R.  James,  L.  N.  Breed,  A.  Otto,  Jerry  Bond,  and  T.  R.  Epley. 

Jaxesville  Lodge  No.  232,  F.  <fc  A.  M. — A  dispensation  was  granted  this  lodge  November 
23,  1873,  and  a  charter  October  16,  1874.  The  charter  members  were  :  A.  G.  Moon,  W.  M.;  John 
D.  Kelley,  S.  W.;  L.  N.  Breed,  J.  W.;  T.  I?.  Epley,  Eichard  Bass,  G.  PuUen,  E.  T.  Slackford,  B. 
H.  Leavitt,  John  E.  Fitch,  W.  H.  Clark,  E.  J.  Hendrick,  Jeremiah  Leakey,  A.  Otto,  John  Parks, 
James  P.  Sharp,  John  Theodore,  II.  Winchell,  Nicholas  Clark,  G.  K.  Rangham,  A.  G.  Bechtul, 
James  D.  Byers,  Andrew  Dill,  J.  D.  Ilamlcr,  B.  D.  Minckler,  W.  D.  Minckler,  E.  C.  Parks,  George 
M.  Pierce,  and  B.  F.  Sheldon.  The  membership  is  now  forty.  L.  N.  Breed,  H.  Winchell,  and 
Jeremiali  Leakey  have  held  the  office  of  master  in  this  lodge. 

Lake  Lodge  No.  135,  A.  O.  U.  W. — The  charter  of  this  lodge  was  issued  October  7,  1879. 
The  charter  members  were  Milton  Santee,  Hosea  A.  Bronson,  S.  M.  White,  T.  J.  Glascock,  A.  G. 
Bechtol,  Charles  Hartson,  J.  R.  Bailey,  A.  Otto,  Charles  Barham,  and  M.  P.  Chamberlin.  The 
past  master  workmen  are  Milton  Santee,  P.  B.  Bronson,  and  John  T.  Masten.  The  present  mem- 
bership is  seventeen. 


TULE  CONFEDERACY. 

Lying  on  the  nortli  and  west  of  Honey  lake  is  a  tra<'t  of  swampy  land,  once  thickly  grown 
with  tules,  containing  about  20,000  acres.  Until  1861  this  was  known  as  the  Schaefer  ranch,  but 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  llic  majority  of  settlers  there  were  sympathizers  with  the  Southern 
cause,  and  the  name  Tule  Confederacy  was  bestowed  upon  the  section  by  the  people.  The  present 
settlers  arc  a  well-educated  and  ]irosperous  I'lass  of  farmers,  engaged  chieflj-  in  raising  bay  and 
grazing  cattle.     About  7,000  tons  of  hay  are  cut  annually. 


MICHIGAN    FLAT. 

Bordering  on  the  west  side  of  Honey  lake,  between  Baxter  creek  and  the  stage  road  to  Reno 
as  it  passes  Buntingville,  are  about  6,000  acres  of  land  known  as  Michigan  flat.  This  name  was 
derived  from  the  fact  that  a  m.ajority  of  the  early  settlers  were  from  the  Wolverine  state,  a  condi- 
tion of  affairs  that  has  long  since  passed  aw.ay.  Wheat  and  hay  are  the  principal  crop  of  this  fine 
farming  section. 
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BUNTINGVILLE. 

Situated  near  Honey  lake,  and  about  two  miles  south-east  of  Janesville,  on  the  stage  road  to 
Reno,  is  tlie  little  town  of  Buntingville,  containing  about  fifteen  structures.  The  ground  on  which 
it  stands  is  part  of  a  location  maile  in  1857  by  Manly  Thompson  and  John  Myers,  for  rancliing  pur- 
poses. Until  1878  it  was  known  as  the  Thompson  place,  when  A.  J.  Bunting  erected  a  large 
building,  in  which  his  family  resided,  and  in  one  end  of  which  he  kept  a  large  stock  of  general  mer- 
chandise. Since  that  time  the  place  lias  been  known  as  Buntingville.  The  store  was  continued 
two  years,  and  then  the  building  wa.s  converted  into  a  hotel,  now  conducted  by  T.  J.  Glascock. 
The  town  also'contains  a  store,  blacksmith  shop,  and  a  carriage,  carpenter,  and  cooper  shop. 


ELYSIAN  VALLEY. 

This  is  a  small  valley  lying  just  west  of  Janesville.  In  the  summer  of  1856  Daney  H.  Keatley 
and  L.  N.  Breed  settled  in  the  valley,  and  because  of  its  beautiful  appearance  bestowed  the  name 
Elysian  upon  it.  It  is  about  two  and  one-half  miles  long,  and  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  width, 
hemmed  in  on  one  side  by  the  pine-clad  mountains,  and  on  the  others  by  the  lower  foot-hills.  An 
abundance  of  water  is  furnished  in  all  seasons  by  the  mountain  springs,  fed  by  the  snows  on  the 
summit.  The  valley  is  now  owned  and  cultivated  by  Eichard  D.  Bass,  an  old  Lassen  county  pi- 
oneer, and  Silas  and  H.  H.  McMurphy. 


SUSANVILLE. 

The  seat  of  Justice  of  Lassen  county  was  named  in  honor  of  Susan,  the  daughter  of  its  first 
settler,  Mr.  Isaac  N.  Eoop.  She  married  Mr.  A.  T.  Arnold,  who  resides  upon  the  place  where  the 
original  settlement  was  made. 

Beautifully  situated  on  a  slightly  elevated  bench  a  short  distance  north  of  Susan  river,  and 
hemmed  in  on  three  sides  by  mountains  covered  with  fine  timber,  while  on  the  fourth  it  looks  out 
upon  the  broad  valley  of  Honey  lake,  Susanville  enjoys  one  of  the  most  jileasing  locations  to  be 
found  in  California.  Down  the  valley  for  miles  lie  fine  farms  and  handsome  residences;  while 
thirty  miles  away  can  be  seen  the  Hot  Spring  mountains  walling  in  the  valley  on  the  north  and 
east.  On  a  clear  morning  steam  can  be  seen  rising  from  the  springs  that  give  the  name  to  these 
mountains,  though  they  lie  twenty  and  thirty  miles  away. 

The  settlement  made  here  by  Hon.  Isaac  N.  Roop  in  1853,  the  building  of  the  log  house  in  1854, 
its  use  for  a  fort  in  the  Sage-Brush  War  in  1863,  since  when  it  has  been  called  Fort  Defiance,  have 
all  been  related  in  the  early  history  of  the  valley.  When  the  territory  of  Nataqua  was  organized 
by  the  settlers  in  1856,  this  place  was  reserved  for  a  town  site,  and  every  genuine  settler  was  en- 
titled to  a  lot  upon  which  to  build  a  residence. 

In  the  spring  of  1850,  L.  N.  Breed  brought  a  stock  of  goods  from  Elizabethtown,  Plumas 
county,  which  he  sold  in  a  log  house  built  by  him  about  twenty  yards  from  Peter  Lassen's  log 
44 
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house.  In  September  he  moved  to  the  site  of  Susanville,  and  opened  his  store  in  a  );irusli  shanty, 
near  Fort  Defiance,  where  H.  N.  Skaddan's  residence  now  stands.  He  traded  with  the  emigrants 
till  winter  set  in,  .and  then  went  to  Hiitte  county.  In  the  spring  he  returned  and  opene<l  a  trading- 
post  a  mile  below  Buntingville,  and  soon  after  moved  to  the  Schaefer  ranch,  on  the  emigi-ant  road, 
where  he  kept  a  trading  post  two  years. 

In  the  spring  of  1857,  Cutler  Arnold  built  a  hotel  of  hewn  logs,  on  the  site  of  Susan ville.  The 
house  was  25.\30  feet,  and  one  and  one-half  stories  high.  It  still  stands  in  the  eastern  end  of  the 
town,  on  the  north  side  of  Main  street,  and  has  so  fallen  from  its  high  estate  as  to  become  a  tene- 
ment for  Chinese  occupants.  For  two  j-ears  this  was  the  only  place  where  meals  were  served  to 
the  public,  for  which  the  moderate  price  of  seventy-five  cents  each  was  charged.  The  proprietor 
also  provided  a  few  beds  in  the  loft,  to  reach  which  required  a  little  climbing.  This  portion  of  the 
establishment  was  not  patronized  as  e.xtensively  as  the  table,  for  few  men  traveled  in  tiiose  days 
and  in  such  localities  without  their  blankets,  and  all  they  required  in  bad  weather  was  the  floor  of 
some  saloon  or  store  to  spread  them  on;  while  on  fair  nights,  the  ground  for  a  couch,  and  the  stars 
for  a  roof,  were  all  that  they  felt  the  necessity  of.  Thus  prepared,  the  weary  traveler  composed 
himself  to  sleep,  soothed  by  the  soft  voice  of  the  coyote,  and  the  sweet  lullaby  of  the  night-owl, 
while  various  insects  indulged  in  explorations  about  his  person,  and  creaked  forth  their  comments 
to  their  companions.     With  such  surroundings  no  one  could  "  court  the  balmy  "  without  success. 

From  the  time  Roop's  log  fort  was  built,  a  stock  of  merchandise  was  kept  there,  trade  with 
the  emigrants  being  the  first  inducement  for  Mr.  Roop  to  make  a  settlement  here.  Cutler  Arnold 
also  kept  a  variety  of  merchandise  for  sale  at  his  establishment.  Settlers  all  through  the  valley 
came  to  Susanville,  which  was  at  first  called  Roo])town,  to  procure  supplies;  and  gradually,  as  the 
valley  increased  in  population  and  productiveness,  residences  and  shops  were  built  at  Susanville, 
until  quite  a  town  sprang  up.  In  1858  a  Mr.  Scott  kept  goods  for  sale  in  Roop's  log  house.  The 
third  store  was  opened  in  1859,  bj-  A.  W.  Worm.  The  ne.xt  year  Charles  Nixon  built  a  oue-siory 
frame  house,  20x40  feet  in  size,  hi  which  a  stock  of  goods  was  placed.  This  was  the  first  building 
erected  solely  fi>r  mercantile  purposes,  and  still  stands  just  to  the  east  of  Cutler  Arnold's  log  hotel- 
The  first  stock  of  merchandise  of  any  considerable  magnitude  was  biought  to  Susanville  in  1862,  by 
I.  J.  ilarvey  and  E.  D.  Ilosselkus,  and  placed  in  Neale's  frame  building.  This  stood  on  the  ground 
adjoining  Skadden's  livery  stable,  and  was  Otto's  blacksmith  shop,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
tire  of  1881. 

A  fire-proof  store  building,  the  first  in  the  town,  was  built  of  stone,  by  Andrew  Miller  and 
Rufus  Kingsley,  over  the  front  door  of  which  they  placed  a  stone  tablet  bearing  the  inscription) 
•'  1863."  It  is  in  the  central  portion  of  the  town,  and  has  always  been  occupied  as  a  store.  In 
this,  by  the  })rovisions  of  the  statute  creating  Lassen  county,  the  commissioners  to  organize  tlie 
county  held  their  first  meeting.  After  meeting  and  electing  a  chairman  and  clerk,  they  adjourned 
to  the  Masonic  Hall,  on  the  north-west  corner  of  Lassen  and  Main  streets. 

I'eter  Lassen,  who  settled  in  the  valley  in  1855,  was  a  blacksmith  by  trade;  and  the  first  work 
of  that  nature  done  in  the  valley  was  bj-  that  old  pioneer.  In  1859,  Clark  Rugg  &  Harper  opened 
a  shop  on  the  south  side  of  Main  street,  in  a  log  house  near  where  Smith's  hotel  now  stands.  Clark 
Rugg  was  arrested  in  I860  for  stealing  a  horse,  and  was  convicted  at  Quincy,  in  May,  1861,  of 
larceny,  and  sent  to  San  Quentin  for  five  years.  The  record  of  that  institution  says  he  was 
"discharged  January  12,  1862";  but  as  we  learn  that  he  was  killed  while  attempting  to  escape, 
we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  the  authorities  of  that  prison  have  more  than  one  way  of  discharging 
a  felon. 
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During  the  summer  of  1860  Dr.  Z.  J.  Brown  came  into  the  valley  with  a  small  stock  of  drugs, 
and  displayed  his  healing  wares  to  the  suffering  publie  beneath  a  canvas  tent.  In  the  fall  he  had 
SI  prospered  that  he  erected  a  frame  building  where  Smith's  hotel  now  stands.  It  was  octagonal 
in  shape,  and  from  this  peculiarity  the. proprietor  was  endowed  with  the  title  of  Dr.  Eight  Square. 
In  18(51  he  bought  a  piece  of  land  from  Governor  Roop,  embracing  that  on  which  Fort  Defiance 
stands,  and  tran.splanted  quite  an  extensive  orchard  of  apple  and  peach  trees,  claimed  to  be 
the  first  in  the  valley,  though  Mr.  L.  Vary  is  credited  with  having  planted  a  number  of  peach  stones 
some  time  before  this.  The  property  reverted  to  Governor  Roop,  and  is  now  owned  by  A.  T. 
Arnold. 

In  1859  the  first  regular  saloon  was  opened  on  the  north  side  of  Main  street,  midway  between 
Gay  iind  Union,  by  B.  B.  Painter  and  George  Mitchell,  and  was  known  as  the  Black  Rock.  The 
town  has  now  three  establishments  of  this  character. 

The  first  frame  dwelling-house  in  Susanville  was  erected  in  the  fall  of  1859  by  A.  B.  Jenison, 
on  the  south  side  of  Main  street  and  in  the  eastern  end  of  the  town.  It  is  now  owned  by  W.  H. 
Harrison.  It  was  16x30  feet  in  size,  sided  up  with  planed  shakes,  and  was  ornamented  with  a 
rustic  cornice,  making  a  fine  residence  for  those  pioneer  days. 

As  many  of  the  settlers  had  their  families  with  them,  facilities  for  educating  their  children 
were  soon  required.  In  1858  Malcom  Scott  opened  a  private  school  in  a  small  building  that  stood 
on  the  south  side  of  Cottage  street,  about  midway  between  Gay  and  Lassen  streets.  Dr.  James 
W.  Stettinius  taught  a  school  in  1859,  in  a  frame  building  that  stood  on  the  south  side  of  Main 
street  near  where  the  blacksmith  shop  now  stands.  The  next  school  was  taught  in  1861-62  by  Miss 
Fannie  Long,  in  a  building  on  the  north  side  of  Main  street,  where  the  Black  Rock  saloon  was  kept. 
In  1863  a  school-house  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  present  building  It  was  a  frame  structure,  one 
story  in  height,  and  20x30  feet  in  size.  This  building  was  used  until  1872,  when  the  school 
becoming  too  large  to  be  accommodated  in  it,  the  old  house  was  moved  away,  and  a  fine,  two-story, 
frame  school-building  was  erected.  This  was  30x60  feet  in  size,  and  was  divided  into  two  rooms. 
It  was  surmounted  bj'  a  tower,  in  which  a  fine  bell  was  suspended.  Again,  in  1881,  it  became 
necessary  to  enlarge  the  school  accommodations,  owing  to  the  great  increase  of  attendance,  and  a 
frame  addition,  28x45  feet  and  one  story  high,  was  built  on.  A  view  of  the  structure  as  it  now 
appears  will  be  seen  on  the  title-page.  The  school  facilities  are  of  a  high  order,  and  give  evidence 
of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  to  give  their  children  as  good  an  education  as  can  be  obtained 
in  any  public  school  in  the  state. 

In  1876  the  First  Congregational  Church  of  Susanville  was  built,  at  an  expense  of  S2,200,  the 
money  being  donated  by  the  citizens.  In  1877  a  Methodist  church  was  erected  through  the 
exertions  of  Rev.  Warren  Nines,  who  had  been  sent  to  this  circuit  from  the  Nevada  conference 
three  years  before.  This  energetic  divine  wheeled  nearly  all  the  rocks  used  in  the  foundation,  and 
worked  hard  and  alone  to  accomplish  something,  in  the  lack  of  funds  to  hire  help.  "Little  Nines,'" 
as  he  was  called,  was  so  persistent  and  so  thoroughly  in  earnest,  that  the  people  all  became  inter, 
ested  in  his  work,  and  subseril>ed  liberally,  without  resjject  to  religious  opinion,  business,  or 
occupation — the  sporting  fraternity  not  being  behind  the  others  in  their  donations.  The  result  was 
that  a  fine  church  edifice  was  erected,  and  was  dedicated  in  the  fall  of  1877,  by  Bishop  Bowman. 
Hoth  of  these  cliurches  appear  on  the  title-page. 

Besides  many  good  residences,  Susanville  contains  at  the  present  time  six  stores,  two  jewelers, 
two  drug  stores,  three  saloons,  three  hotels,  one  li\ery  stable,  one  feed  stable,  two  barber-shops,  one 
blacksmith  and  wagon  shop,  one  market,  two  shoe-stores,  one  harness  and  saddlery   store,  five 
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attorneys,  four  physicians,  one  dentist,  a  post-office,  express  office,  telegraph  office,  two  chiirclies,  a 
school-house,  and  six  fraternal  organizations.  The  Lassen  Advocate,  now  in  its  seventeenth  volume, 
is  published  weekly  by  N.  S.  McKinsey  and  D.  C.  Slater.  It  is  an  excellent  local  journal,  with  four 
pages  of  seven  columns  each,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Lassen  county.  A  United  States  land 
office  was  established  here  in  1871,  by  the  exertions  of  Hon.  John  S.  Ward. 

The  Susanville  cemetery  is  prettily  located  on  a  knoll  just  outside  of  town.-  It  was  first 
selected  in  November,  1860,  for  the  last  resting  place  of  Perry  M.  Craig,  son  of  Milton  Craig,  who 
was  drowned  in  a  mill-pond  near  town.  It  was  inclosed  in  1864.  As  many  from  all  over  Honey 
Lake  valley,  as  well  as  many  emigrants,  were  buried  here,  it  was  decided  in  1879  to  enlarge  the 
grounds,  and  that  fall  a  new  fence  was  built,  inclosing  a  lot  300x416  feet.  In  1881  water  was 
conducted  to  the  cemetery  in  an  iron  pipe,  and  flowers  and  shade  trees  may  now  be  planted  with  an 
assurance  of  springing  up  to  beautify  and  adorn  this  quiet  spot. 

The  first  establishment  of  a  post-office  was  made  March  17,  1859,  and  Governor  Roop  was 
appointed  postmaster.  The  government  allowed  the  office  to  support  itself  upon  its  receipts,  and 
as  best  it  could  otherwise,  for  a  time,  Mnd  then  made  a  regular  office  of  it. 

In  1877  a  telegraph  line  was  constructed  from  Susanville  to  Taylorville,  in  Plumas  county,  to 
connect  with  the  Western  Union  line  there.  It  was  built  by  .1.  H.  Maxwell,  and  W.  G.  and  J.  C. 
Young,  at  an  expense  of  S2,000,  subscriptions,  to  be  taken  out  in  use  of  the  wire,  being  given  to  the 
amount  of  -Sl,250.  In  1881  the  line  was  sold  and  removed,  as  the  receipts  did  not  pay  the  expense 
of  keeping  it  in  repair;  and  Susanville  was  again  cut  off  from  telegraphic  connection  with  the 
world. 

The  first  fire  of  any  magnitude  in  Susanville  occurred  March  17,  1865,  destroying  Weiitworth 
&  Wilson's  livery  stable,  where  it  originated,  Lovell  &  Wiggin's  blacksmith  shop,  Fredonyer's 
saloon,  J.  Smith's  hotel  and  brewery,  a  tailor-shop,  a  butcher-shop,  Samuel  Peyser's  store  and 
dwelling-house,  and  R.  F.  Moody's  drug  store.  There  were  no  facilities  at  hand  for  combating  the 
flames,  and  the  citizens  could  make  but  little  headway  against  them.  The  loss  amounted  to  820,000, 
on  which  there  was  no  insurance.  No  other  fire  of  any  magnitude  occurred  until  Sunday  morning, 
November  6,  1881,  when  a  fire  was  started  in  H.  N.  Skaddan's  Empire  livery  stable.  The  citizens 
worked  with  determination,  forming  a  bucket  line,  and  succeeded  in  confining  the  fire  to  the  row  of 
buildings  in  which  it  originated.  The  Empire  and  Fashion  stables.  Otto's  blacksmith  shop,  Frank 
Strong's  residence,  and  the  dwelling  of  J.  G.  Newington,  occupied  by  A.  L.  Shinn,  were  destroyed. 
Forty-one  horses  were  burned  to  death.  The  loss  amounted  to  about  S22,000,  the  insurance  being 
only  $5,000. 

Lassen  Lodge  No.  149,  F.  &  A.  M. — March  21,  1861,  the  grand  master  of  California  issued 
a  dispensation  to  John  S.  Ward,  David  Titherington,  Absalom  M.  Vaughn,  Richard  D.  Bass,  D.  J. 
Wilmans,  Stephen  D.  Bass,  and  A.  D.  McDonald,  to  organize  a  lodge  of  Masons  at  Richmond, 
Honey  Lake  valley.  At  that  time,  owing  to  a  mining  excitement,  the  town  of  Richmond  had 
sprung  u])  suddenly  into  the  most  important  and  populous  settlement  in  the  county,  completely 
overshadowing  and  distancing  Susanville.  The  first  meeting  under  the  dispensation  was  held  April 
18,  1861.  A  charter  was  granted  in  May,  1862,  and  the  lodge  was  instituted  in  due  form,  June  24, 
1862.  In  October  a  dispensation  was  obtained  for  that  purpose,  and  the  place  of  meeting  was 
changed  to  Susanville.  This  was  done  because  Richmond  had  "  gone  up  like  a  rocket,  and  come 
down  like  a  stick,"  and  Susanville  had  been  left  to  glory  over  the  decay  of  her  rival.  The  present 
membership  is  72,  and  since  its  organization  192  persons  have  belonged  to  the  lodge.  The 
masters  of  the  lodge  have  been:  John  S.  Ward,  1861-1869;  A.  A.  Smith,  1870;  J.  C.  Partridge, 
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1871  ;  J.  R.  Lockwood,  1872;  W.  H.  Crane,  1873-1877;  J.  C.  Tartridge,  1878-1880;  J.  W.  Hen- 
•Irick,  1881;  Jnnios  Branham,  1882. 

Lassen  Chaptee  No.  47,  R.  A.  M — A  dispensation  was  granted  on  the  fifth  of  August, 
1874,  for  the  organization  of  this  chapter  of  Royal  Arch  Masons  at  Susanville.  July  23,  187.5,  the 
chapter  "was  instituted  under  the  charter  hy  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Caswell.  Allen  Wood  was  installed 
as  n.  P.;  J.  C.  Partridge  as  K. ;  and  J.  B.  Lockwood  as  S.  The  gentlemen  who  have  held  the 
office  of  high  priest  are  General  Allen  "Wood,  J.  C.  Partridge,  J.  R.  Lockwood,  E.  G.  Banghani, 
and  P.  J.  Goumaz. 

Lassen  Commandeet  No.  13,  K.  T. — June  11,  1877,  a  dispensation  was  issued  to  organize 
this  conimandcry,  with  Allen  Wood,  E.  C. ;  E.  S.  Talbot,  G. ;  and  W.  B.  Bransford,  C.  G.  The 
commandery  was  instituted  under  the  charter  April  23,  1878,  by  Thomas  Callow.  There  is  now  a 
membership  of  62.     The  position  of  E.  C.  has  been  held  by  General  Allen  Wood,  E.  S.  Talbot,  A. 

A.  Smith,  and  J.  C.  Partridge.     The  present  incumbent  is  General  Wood. 

Silver  Star  Lodge  No.  135,  L  O.  O.  F. — This  lodge  was  instituted  June  19,  1868,  by 
Charles  N.  Fox,  G.  M.,  with  Z.  N.  Spalding,  William  Brockman,  I.  J.  Harvey,  J.  Jansen,  Jacob  W. 
Smith,  Samuel  Peyser,  and  David  Knoch  as  charter  members.  The  lodge  has  now  a  membership 
of  52. 

SusANviLi.E  Encampment  No.  66,  I.  O.  O.  F.  —  D.  G.  C.  P.  Applegate  organized  this 
encampment  July  5,  1881.     The  chaiter  members  were  C.  M.  Fuller,  Z.  N.  Spalding,  Morris  Asher, 

B.  F.  Sheldon,  Lewis    Powers,  E.   Etzeliouse,   and   Marcus  Nathan.      The    membership  has  now 
increased  to  21. 

Laueel  Lodge  No.  134,  A.  O.  U.  W. — This  lodge  was  instituted  in  Susanville,  October  2, 
1878,  by  Harold  G.  Oliver,  D.  G.  M.  W.  The  charter  members  were  Wright  P.  Hall,  P.  M.  W.; 
William  H.  Cr.ane,  M.  W. ;  Albert  G.  Cummins,  F.;  T.  H.  Ward,  O. ;  Edward  A.  Weed,  Rec'd; 
Paul  M.  Norboe,  Fin.;  J.  D.  Newington,  Rec'v;  Thomas  B.  Sanders,  G. ;  George  E.  Lybarger, 
I.  W. ;  Samuel  Johnson,  O.  W. ;  George  Hurley,  Med.  Ex.  The  lodge  has  steadily  grown  in 
strength,  and  in  January,  1882,  had  47  membei's.  The  gentlemen  who  have  held  the  position  of 
M.  W.  are  W.  H.  Crane,  A.  B.  Cummins,  J.  G.  Newington,  T.  B.  Sanders,  M.  P.  Chamberlin,  and 
W.  T.  Masten. 


MILFORD. 

On  the  tenth  day  of  May,  1856,  Robert  J.  Scott  located,  for  farming  purposes,  a  section  of  land 
about  twenty-five  miles  south-east  of  Susanville.  On  a  portion  of  this,  one  and  one-half  milts  from 
the  west  shore  of  Honey  lake,  and  on  the  stage  road  to  Reno,  lies  the  town  of  Milford.  Scutt  built 
a  shanty  of  logs  and  brush,  inclosed  five  or  six  acres  of  his  land  with  a  brush  fence,  and  raised  a 
small  crop.  He  diverted  for  irrigating  purjioses  the  water  of  Mill  creek,  a  stream  that  flows  from 
the  mountains  skirtitig  the  lake  on  the  west,  and  discharges  into  Honey  lake.  About  a  year  later 
Scott  sold  his  claim  to  Peter  Lassen,  who  proceeded  to  build  a  log  house,  but  abandoned  it  before 
completion.  It  was  near  the  site  of  Fairchild's  saw-mill,  about  400  yards  west  of  town.  In  1859 
Frederick  Washburn  and  Thomas  Fairchilds  bought  the  property  from  the  administrators  of  Las- 
sen's estate,  and  in  I860  built  the  water-power  saw-mill  above  alluded  to,  now  owned  by  the  widow 
of  Mr.  Fairchilds.  In  1861  Judson  Dakin  and  Joseph  C.  Wemple  built  a  grist-mill,  now  in  the 
center  of  the  town,  which  has  been  operated  by  the  water  of  Mill  creek  ever  since.  It  is  a  two- 
story,  frame  structure,  and  is  now  owned  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Dakiii. 
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The  first  residence  in  Milford  was  the  log  house  whicli  Lassen  had  commenced,  and  which 
Washburn  and  Fainhilds  completed.  In  1862  H.  C.  Wilkins  built  a  store  on  the  ground  now 
occupied  by  H.  H.  Dakin's  residence.  In  1864  W.  Adams  opened  a  saloon,  and  in  the  fall  of  the 
same  year  E.  T.  Fairchild  built  adjoining  it  a  two-story,  frame  hotel.  These  form  a  portion  of  the 
property  of  L.  P.  Whiting,  in  which  II.  E.  McClelland  now  resides.  The  school-house  was  erected 
in  1865,  and  Miss  F.  Montgomery,  now  Mrs.  E.  V.  Spencer,  first  presided  at  its  desk.  Washburn 
Brothers  built  the  present  blacksmith  shop  in  1864,  and  in  1870  completed  the  hotel  now  managed  by 
S.  A.  Doyle.  The  name  Milford  was  bestowed  upon  the  settlement  in  1862,  at  the  suggestion  of  J. 
C.  Wemple,  on  account  of  the  mills  which  composed  the  business  and  industry  of  the  place.  Tlie 
town  now  contains  a  saw-mill,  grist-mill,  hotel,  store,  blacksmith  shop,  butcher  shop,  post-office, 
school-house,  and  some  fifteen  dwelling-honses. 


JOHNSTONVILLE. 

There  is  a  little  place  four  miles  south-east  of  Susanviile,  at  the  point  where  the  Reno  road 
crosses  Susan  river,  which  is  now  known  as  Johnstonville,  having  been  so  named  some  years  ago  by 
Robert  Johnston,  an  early  pioneer  of  this  valley,  and  who  has  for  over  twenty  years  resided  on  his 
farm  at  that  place.  It  was  for  a  long  time  called  Toadtown.  Tradition  hath  it  that  in  the  early 
.settlement  of  the  valley,  whenever  a  heavy  rain-storm  was  experienced,  the  ground  was  literally  cov- 
ered with  diminutive  toads.  It  is  prettily  siluafed  on  tiie  hanks  of  the  river,  auil  surrounded  by 
thrifty  farms.  The  place  comprises  about  a  dozen  houses,  wiiich  include  a  school-house,  blacksmith 
shop,  and  the  Lassen  Mills,  now  owned  by  Hall  &  Snyder.  The  first  mill  at  this  place  was  built 
by  Johnson  Cunningham  and  Dr.  Briceland,  and  commenced  operations  in  January,  1864. 


LASSEN    FLUME   AND    LAND   COMPANY. 

In  the  early  part  of  1874,  C.  A.  Merrill  came  to  Lassen  county,  and  built  a  saw-mill  seven 
miles  west  of  Susanviile.  During  the  summer  he  conceived  the  idea  of  bringing  the  water  of  Eagle 
lake,  through  the  intervening  range  of  hills,  to  the  tract  of  150,000  acres  of  dry  sage-brush  land  lying 
to  the  east,  north,  and  west  of  Honey  lake.  By  this  means  this  land,  otherwise  valueless,  could  be 
fertilized  and  rendered  highly  productive.  Eagle  lake  is  a  body  of  water  covering  116  square 
miles,  and  surrounded  by  thousands  of  acres  of  pine  forest.  It  lies  5,100  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  1,100  feet  above  the  tract  of  land  to  be  fertilized.  Mr.  Merrill's  plan  was  to  convey  the 
water  of  Eagle  lakr  through  the  mountain  by  means  of  a  tunnel  6,000  feet  long,  and  10x12  feet  in 
dimensions,  to  the  head  of  Willow  creek,  thence  down  that  stream  eighteen  miles,  from  which 
point  ditches  and  flumes  were  to  distribute  it  over  the  tract  of  desert  land.  To  derive  the  pro])er 
benefit  from  this  scheme,  it  required  that  the  land  be  procured  at  a  price  much  chea|)er  than  the 
valuatiiiii  |il:u-ed  n|H)n  public  lauds.  Mr.  Merrill  associated  with  liiiii  Alviso  Hayward,anil  went  to 
Washington  in  the  wmler  of  1874-5  and  procured  the  passage  of  the  Desert  Land  Act  to  apply  to 
the  county  of  I>assen  only,  but  which  was  afterwards  made  general  in  its  operations.  Merrill  and 
Hayward  then  located  a  large  tract  of  land  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1875  commenced  work  on  the  tunnel,  which  is  now  600  feet  long.     Flume,  ditch,  and  pipes  have 
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also  been  partially  construetfd.  In  1875  Mr.  Hayward  and  Mr.  Merrill  severed  their  business  con- 
nection, and  Mr.  Merrill  retained  the  desert  land  location  and  irrigation  privilege.  In  1881  Mr.  Merrill 
sold  a  half-interest  for  -<!60,000  to  P.  N.  Marker,  and  the  work  is  now  being  pushed  to  an  early  com- 
2>letion. 

In  the  spring  of  1882  these  gentlemen  laid  out  a  town  covering  G40  acres,  where  the  water  is 
taken  from  the  creek  by  the  ditches  and  flumes.  3000  shade-trees  have  been  planted,  and  will 
soon  be  an  ornament  to  the  streets  of  the  new  town,  through  which  it  is  expected  that  the  Reno 
and  Oregon  railroad  will  pass.  A  hotel  and  store  will  be  erected  this  season,  and  it  is  expected 
that  a  thriving  village  will  quickly  spring  up,  to  be,  perhaps,  in  a  few  years,  the  metropolis  of  the 
county.  Mr.  Merrill  has  bestowed  the  name  of  Belfast  upon  it,  in  honor  of  his  native  city  in  the 
state  of  Maine. 


HAYDEN    HILL. 

Fifty-five  miles  north-westerly  from  Susanville  lies  the  mining  camp  of  Hayden  Hill,  the  seat 
«)f  the  only  mining  of  importance  carried  on  in  the  county.  The  hill  rises  to  a  height  of  1,000  feet 
above  the  surrounding  table-land,  which  is  itself  some  5,000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  There  are 
now  eight  quartz-mines  being  worked  on  the  hill,  yielding  $100,000  per  annum,  with  the  promise 
that  a  much  greater  yield  will  reward  a.  more  complete  development.  The  hill  received  its  name 
from  a  Mr.  Ilayden,  who,  with  S.  Lewis,  discovered  gold-bearing  quartz  on  the  hill  in  1869.  Lewis 
was  the  original  discoverer  of  the  Brush  ITill  mine,  from  which  the  Hoes  and  Harbert  brothers  and 
Jerry  Rose  have  taken  $100,000. 

In  the  summer  of  1870  Rev.  Harvey  Haskins,  Rev.  Mr.  McKenzie,  Miles,  McDowell,  Preston, 
and  two  others,  while  searching  for  "the  lost  cabin,"  camped  one  noon  at  a  spring  on  the  side  of 
this  hill.  To  secure  a  more  abundant  supply  of  water,  Haskins  began  enlarging  the  spring,  and 
soon  found  gold  on  his  shovel.  In  their  gratitude  they  called  the  location  they  then  made 
Providence,  or  Mt.  Hope.  After  realizing  some  §40,000  from  washing  the  decomjiosed  quartz,  they 
were  drawn  into  a  mill  enterprise  with  a  San  Francisco  company,  whose  superintendent  knew 
nothing  of  practical  mining.  After  crushing  100  tons  of  wall  rock,  in  which  tliere  was  no  pay 
except  the  vein  matter  on  the  surface,  they  removed  their  mill  and  condemned  the  hill.  The  eight 
paying  mines  there  now  show  how  valu.able  was  tlieir  judgment. 

The  little  mining  camp  now  called  Hayden  Hill  has  existed  since  the  spring  of  1871.  It  was 
known  for  a  number  of  years  as  Providence  City,  but  in  the  winter  of  1878  a  post-office  was  estab- 
lished there,  with  the  name  of  Hayden  Hill.  The  town  contains  two  hotels,  a  store,  blacksmith 
shop,  saloon,  and  a  population  of  about  200,  chiefly  engaged  in  mining.  It  lias  tri-weekly  stage  and 
mail  connection  with  Susanville. 

BIEBER. 

That  fine  expanse  of  agricultural  land  lying  in  the  extreme  north-western  section  of  the 
county,  and  known  as  Big  valley,  contains  a  thriving  little  town  named  Bieber.  It  is  situated  on 
Pit  river,  toward  the  west  side  of  the  valley,  at  a  locality  that  was  until  1877  known  as  Chalk 
Ford.     At  that  time  a  store  was  opened  there  by  N.  Bieber,  and   the  town   has  since  borne  that 
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gentleman's  name.  In  1879  Mr.  Bieber  secured  the  location  of  a  post-office  at  that  point.  There 
are  now  two  stores,  two  hotels,  a  restanrant,  a  barber-shop,  two  saloons,  a  livery  stable,  a  post-office, 
a  wet'klv  newspaper,  and  a  lodge  of  Odd  Fellows  and  one  of  Good  Templars.  The  population  of 
the  town  proper  is  about  200,  and  of  the  agricultural  section  in  which  it  is  situated,  about  500.  A 
tri-weekly  stage  and  mail  connects  this  place  with  Susanville,  and  a  daily  stage  and  mail  route 
jiasses  from  Redding  through  the  town,  and  thence  to  Aden,  Alturas,  and  Lake  View.  The 
Mountain  Trihune,  a  seven-column,  four-page,  weekly  paper  was  first  issued  in  Bieber  May  6, 
1881,  by  Thomas  P.  Ford,  who  still  conducts  it.  The  jiaper  is  independent  in  politics,  and  is 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  its  section  of  the  county. 


HANGING   OF   CHARLES    BARNHART. 

A  case  of  summary  justice  occurred  June  25,  1865,  at  Mud  flat,  beyond  Granite  creek,  in  a 
party  headed  by  Captain  Pierce,  of  the  firm  of  Pierce  &  Francis,  jiroprietors  of  the  Idaho  stage 
line.  This  party  had  started  out  with  a  number  of  wagons  and  pack  animals  to  work  upon  the 
road.  On  the  morning  in  question  Captain  Pierce  sent  William  Rogan  to  Charles  Barnliart  for  a 
rope  to  be  used  in  packing.  Barnhart  refused  to  give  him  the  desired  article,  and  when  he  laid  his 
hand  upon  the  rope  to  take  it,  drew  his  revolver  and  killed  Rogan  on  the  spot.  There  were 
prefent  thirty  citizens  and  ten  soldiers,  and  they  at  once  formed  a  court,  tried  the  inurden-r,  and 
sentenced  him  to  death.  During  the  hour  of  life  granted  hiui,  Barnhart  behaved  in  a  most  reckless 
manner,  e.vhibiting  that  In-avado  that  men  of  his  class  are  pleased  to  call  courage.  A  gallows  was 
improvised  from  wagon  tongues,  the  prisoner  was  placed  in  jjosition  with  a  rope  around  his  neck, 
and  was  then  asked  to  prefer  a  dying  request.  He  said  he  wanted  them  all  to  get  in  front  of  him, 
so  that  he  could  take  a  good  look  at  them  before  lie  left.  His  request  was  complied  with,  and  he 
left  immediately  afterwards. 


BIOGRAPHICAL    SKETCHES. 

A.  T.  Arnold. — This  gentleman  is  a  native  of  Delaware  County,  Ohio,  where  he  was  born 
June  12,  1833.  In  1854  he  came  to  California,  via  Panama.  He  remained  a  year  at  Martinez, 
then  went  to  Marysville,  and  thence  to  La  Porte,  where  he  engaged  in  mining,  packing,  teaming, 
and  butchering,  until  the  fall  of  1858,  when  he  came  to  Susanville  to  live.  He  was  engaged  in 
teaming,  and  in  the  boot  and  shoe  business,  until  1870,  since  when  he  has  been  engaged  in  farming 
and  fruit  culture.  He  is  a  Master  Mason,  and  a  metid)er  of  the  A.  O.  U.  W.  In  politics,  he  is  a 
republican.  December  27,  1864,  he  married  Miss  Susan  E.  Eoop,  daughter  of  Hon.  1.  N.  Roop, 
the  lady  in  whose  honor  the  town  of  SusanVille  was  named.  They  have  been  blessed  with  seven 
children,  five  of  wliom  are  still  spared  to  them:  Susie  M.,  born  June  21,  1866;  I.  N.  R.,  August  22, 
1868;  A.  T.,  October  12,  1873;  Thomas  C,  December  i>5,  1874 ;  Dora  M,  May  13,  1876;  Victor, 
May  24,  1879  ;  Mark  E.,  October  17,  1881.  They  were  all  born  in  Susanville.  A.  T.  died  March 
1,  1874,  and  Thomas  C,  April  17,  1875. 

E.  G.  Bangiiam. — He  was  born  in  Niagara  county.  New  York,  January  16,  1834.  Three  years 
later  the  family  moved  to  Calhoun  county,  Michigan,  and  settled  on  a  farm.     In  the  sjjring  of  1851 
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lie  liclpod  to  drive  the  first  liaixl  of  sheep  overl;in(l  to  this  state.  They  belonged  to  J.  P.  Long, 
and  of  1,G00,  but  800  reached  tlicir  destination.  He  stayed  in  Sonoma  county  until  June,  1852,  and 
then  returned  east  by  water.  After  farming  in  Michigan  until  1859,  he  crossed  the  plains  again, 
and  settled  in  Honey  Lake  valley.  He  purchased  an  interest  in  the  Hatch,  Dow,  &  Johnson  ranch, 
and  sold  it  in  1868,  when  he  returned  to  Michigan.  He  again  came  to  this  county  in  1869,  and 
purchased  160  acres  of  William  Dow,  five  miles  east  of  Susanville,  where  he  still  resides.  Mr. 
Bangham  is  a  member  of  the  Susanville  commandery.  In  politics  he  is  a  republican.  He  lias 
served  one  term  as  supervisor,  and  two  as  coroner.  September  10,  1861,  he  married  Miss  Louise 
Borrette,  born  in  Philadelphia  October  10,  1846.  Their  family  consists  of  five  children :  Nettie  A., 
born  January  4,  1863;  Frank  H.,  July  21,  1867;  Addie  O.,  October  4,  1872;  Sandusky,  July  17, 
1875  ;   Ross,  September  11,  1879 ;    all  in  Honey  lake  valley. 

Thomas  M.ahion  Baeham. — February  8,  1840,  Mr.  Barbara  was  born  in  Green  county, 
Missouri.  When  Thomas  was  nine  years  of  age  his  father  died.  In  1857  the  mother  removed  to 
California  with  the  family.  Thomas  lived  the  first  winter  in  Yuba  county,  and  there  bought  and 
worked  a  farm  for  six  years.  In  1864  he  moved  to  this  county,  settling  on  the  place  now  owned  by 
P.  J.  Spoon.  Two  years  later  he  bought  a  portion  of  the  Hoffman  ranch,  and  stopped  there  two 
years.  He  then  sold  out,  and  bought  his  present  farm  of  160  acres,  about  six  miles  east  of  Janes- 
ville,  to  which  he  has  added  80  acres  more.  He  is  a  member  of  Honey  Lake  Lodge  No.  223, 
I.  O.  O.  F.  Politically,  Mr.  Barbara  is  a  democrat.  May  9,  1878,  he  married  Miss  C.  O.  Lay,  born 
in  Green  county,  Missouri,  in  August,  1850.  Of  their  children,  William  D.  was  born  March  8,  1879, 
in  Lassen  county,  California ;  and  Franklin,  March  8,  1881,  in  Green  county,  Missouri. 

John  Baxter. — A  native  of  Dundee,  Scotland,  Mr.  Baxter  was  born  December  25,  1812.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen  he  went  to  sea,  which  he  followed  seven  years.  He  navigated  the  Mississippi 
two  years,  and  farmed  for  a  time  in  Texas.  He  served  all  through  the  Mexican  war.  In  April, 
1849,  he  started  from  San  Antonio,  Texas,  for  California,  arriving  on  the  Tuolumne  in  September. 
He  rained  on  that  stream  until  1852,  and  then  on  the  north  fork  of  Feather  river,  in  Plumas  county. 
In  the  summer  of  1852  he  went  out  trading  with  the  emigrants,  with  Jim  Beckwourth,  and  then 
ranched  in  Yuba  county  till  1857.  He  then  came  to  Honey  Lake  valley,  and  located  the  ranch 
on  which  J.  D.  Byers  now  resides.  On  this  he  built  a  log  cabin  and  lived  a  year,  when  he  traded 
the  property  for  a  mule.  Since  then  he  has  farmed  some,  and  prospected  all  over  the  coast,  always 
making  this  county  his  home.     He  is  one  of  the  genuine  pioneers  of  Lassen  county. 

J.  C.  Blake. — He  was  born  in  Virginia,  February  14,  1832.  In  the  spring  of  1850  he  started  for 
California,  arriving  in  Placerville  in  August.  He  spent  four  years  in  mining,  in  Trinity,  Shasta,  and 
Siskiyou  counties.  In  1855  he  commenced  merchandising  in  Trinity,  was  burned  out  the  same  year, 
and  resumed  raining  in  Shasta  county.  Three  years  later  he  again  began  merchandising  in  Shasta 
county.  In  1861  he  sold  out,  and  took  a  stock  of  goods  to  Humboldt,  Nevada,  in  1862,  and 
returned  to  Shasta.  In  1863  he  embarked  in  general  teaming,  and  continued  until  1867,  when  he 
came  to  Lassen  county  and  located  a  farm  near  the  town  of  Susanville,  where  he  has  since  resided. 
In  March,  1871,  he  was  ajipointed  justice  of  the  peace,  and  has  since  served  in  that  capacity,  by 
election  and  appointment,  his  present  term  expiring  in  1883.  In  [lolitics,  he  is  a  democrat.  He  is  a 
member  of  Lassen  Lodge  No.  149,  F.  &  A.  M.  November  26,  1862,  he  married  Rhoda  Armstrong 
of  Shasta  county.  Their  children  are  William  Lee,  born  April  17,  1864;  Addie,  March  29,  1872; 
Maud,  September  12,  1876;  J.  C,  Jr.,  July  29,  1879. 

Jerut  Bond. — He  was  born  May  27,  1842,  in  Monroe  (now  Noble)  county,  Ohio.     He  worked 
on  his  father's  farm  and  attended  school  until  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  then  went  to 
45 
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Brown  county,  ludiana,  and  farmed  until  1861.  lie  tben  returned  to  Lis  old  home,  and  during 
1862  was  with  a  government  supply  train  in  Tennessee  and  Mississippi.  In  the  spring  of  1863 
he  went  to  Boise  City,  Idaho,  and  engaged  in  mining  and  teaming  until  the  fall  of  1866,  having 
spent  the  winter  of  1864  at  the  Dalles,  and  of  1865  at  Salem.  He  then  came  to  Susanville  and 
lived  until  the  fall  of  1869,  when  he  located  160  acres  of  land  four  miles  east  of  Janesville,  where 
he  has  since  resided.  Mi-.  Bond  is  a  member  of  Janesville  Lodge,  F.  &  A.  M.,  and  Honey  Lake 
Lodge,  I.  O.  O.  F.  He  is  a  democrat  in  politics.  October  24,  1869,  he  married  Miss  Mary  I. 
Painter,  born  in  Andrew  county,  Missouri,  August  14,  1852.  They  have  five  children:  Samuel  H., 
born  September  21,  1870;  Janjes  W.,  May  1,  1872;  Charles  S.,  August  28, 1874;  Amy  J.,  February 
8,  1878  ;  Wirt  D.,  June  20,  1881. 

James  Bkanham. — He  was  born  in  Callaway  county,  Missouri,  April  2,  1835.  In  1846  his 
parents  emigrated  to  California,  reaching  San  Jose  in  December.  James  remained  there  until 
1863,  when  he  went  to  Sonera,  Mexico,  and  engaged  in  miniuL?  six  years.  From  1869  to  1873  he 
was  merchandising  and  farming.  He  then  came  to  Susanville,  and  has  lived  here  ever  since.  He 
mined  one  year,  and  then  followed  surveying  until  1879,  when  he  was  elected  district  attorney  for 
three  years,  on  the  democratic  ticket.  In  1875  he  was  elected  coimty  surveyor,  and  1877  a  justice 
of  the  peace.  In  1881  he  opened  a  jewelry  store  in  Susanville.  He  is  a  member  of  Lassen  Com- 
mandery  No.  13,  K.  T. 

Levi  Newton  Bkeed. — Mr.  Breed  was  born  in  Manlius,  Onondaga  county,  New  York, 
December  6,  1832.  When  he  was  four  years  old  the  family  removed  to  Hannibal,  in  the  same 
state,  where  he  worked  on  his  father's  farm,  and  attended  school  until  the  spring  of  1850.  He 
then  went  to  Schuyler  county,  Illinois,  and  farmed  and  went  to  school  two  years.  In  1853  he  came 
across  the  plains,  and  reached  Plumas  county  with  four  bits  in  his  pocket.  He  went  to  San  Francisco, 
where  his  liiothcr,  who  was  in  the  drug  business,  purchased  for  him  a  newspaper  route  of  the  Times 
and  Transcript,  for  $700.  Within  two  months  the  paper  suspended,  and  the  investment  was  lost.  He 
then  mined  for  a  year  in  Plumas  county,  then  .sold  goods  a  year,  and  in  the  sjiring  of  1856  opened  a 
trading-post  in  Honey  Lake  valley.  He  continued  merchandising  until  1859,  when  he  went  over- 
land to  Prazer  river.  In  the  fall  of  1860  he  returned  to  Honey  Lake  valley,  and  settled  on  the 
Epley  ranch.  A  year  later  he  removed  to  Indian  valley,  and  kept  a  livery  stable  for  a  year.  He 
then  came  again  to  this  valley,  and  bought  a  merchandising  business  in  Janesville,  where  he  has 
since  been  in  business.  He  also  owns  500  acres  of  farm  land  and  500  acres  of  timber  near  the 
town.  Mr.  Breed  was  one  of  the  commissioners  to  organize  Lassen  county.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Masonic  lodge  at  Janesville.  In  politics,  he  is  a  republican.  September  21,  1861,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Samantha  Blood,  born  in  New  York,  August  10,  1843.  She  died  August  19,  1867, 
leaving  one  son,  Frederick  Arthur,  born  July  7,  1862.  He  was  again  married  May  28,  1870,  to  Miss 
Annie  J.  Blunt,  born  in  Summerset  county,  Maine,  September  20,  1852.  They  have  one  daughter, 
Lillian,  born  June  24,  1871. 

James  D.  Byers. — The  first  sheriff  of  Lassen  county  was  born  near  Meadville,  Pennsylvania, 
February  6,  1825.  Five  years  later  his  father  died.  His  attendance  at  school  amounted  to  .ibout 
•two  years.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  entered  the  store  of  John  McFann,  Ilartstown,  Pennsylvania, 
and  remained  until  1842,  when  he  accompanied  his  mother  to  Licking  county,  Ohio.  He  entered 
the  store  of  John  Taylor  at  Newark,  continuing  there  at  intervals  for  eight  years.  In  the  spring 
of  1848  he  was  elected  constable,  at  the  same  time  acting  as  deputy  sheriff.  In  1858  he  started  for 
California  with  his  elder  brother,  J.  II.,  reaching  Sacramento  in  July.  He  opened  a  store  in  Rough 
and   Ready,  Nevada  county.     In  the  spring  of  1851   he  commenced  mining  on  Hopkins  creek. 
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Plumas  coiuity,  and  soon  after  became  one  of  the  76  locators  of  the  Washington  quartz-claim  on 
Eureka  mountain.  In  1854  he  opened  the  first  butcher-shop  in  Jamison.  In  the  fall  of  1855  he 
was  elected  on  the  know-nothing  ticket  to  the  office  of  sheriff  of  Plumas  county.  In  1856  he  was 
re-elected  on  the  republican  ticket.  In  the  fall  of  1858  he  came  to  Honey  Lake  valley,  and  bought 
from  Dr.  Slater  a  possessory  claim  to  a  section  of  land  on  Baxter  creek,  which  he  has  ever  since 
considered  his  home.  He  then  engaged  in  the  stock  business.  In  1862  he  was  appointed  a  special 
deputy  by  Sheriff  Pierce  of  Plumas  county,  and  participated  in  the  events  of  the  Sage-Brush  War. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  Sacramento  in  having  a  bill  passed  to  create  Lassen  county,  suggesting 
the  name  of  the  old  jiionecr  himself;  and  in  May,  1864,  was  elected  sheriff  of  the  new  county.  In 
1869  he  was  the  republican  nominee  for  assemblyman,  but  was  defeated  by  John  Lambert.  In 
1873  he  was  elected  to  the  same  office  on  the  same  ticket.  In  1868  he  was  elected  supervisor,  and 
served  three  years.  He  is  now  engaged  in  raising  stock  and  hay,  ami  owns,  besides  his  home  farm, 
3,000  acres  in  the  Tule  Confederacy,  and  160  acres  of  timber  near  Janesville.  Mr.  Byers  is  an 
unmarried  man,  thoroughly  energetic  and  enterprising,  and  of  the  true  pioneer  character. 

M.  P.  Chambeulin,  M.  D. — This  gentleman  was  born  in  Jackson  county,  Iowa,  April  27,  1849. 
He  crossed  the  plains  with  his  parents  in  1852,  locating  in  Oregon.  In  1856  the  family  went  from 
Portland,  Oregon,  to  Plumas  county,  California,  on  horseback.  In  1859  he  became  a  resident  of 
Honey  Lake  valley.  Dr.  Chamberlin  graduated  in  medicine  from  the  Homeopathic  College  of  Mis- 
souri, at  St.  Louis,  in  the  spring  of  1875.  While  in  St.  Louis,  he  married  jVIiss  Lizzie  Bresnan, 
January  15,  1873. 

Dr.  p.  Chamberlin. — He  was  born  on  the  fourteenth  of  January,  1824,  in  Susquehanna 
county,  Pennsylvania.  He  moved  with  his  parents  to  Bock  Island  county,  Illinois,  in  1833.  In 
1834  they  crossed  the  Mississippi  river  into  what  was  then  the  territory  of  Wisconsin,  and  which 
has  since  become  Scott  county,  Iowa.  Dr.  Chamberlin  was  married  in  Davenport,  Iowa,  January 
12,  1848,  to  Miss  Maj-y  A.  Hill.  During  the  summer  he  moved  to  Jackson  county,  Iowa.  He 
crossed  the  plains  with  his  wife  and  son  in  1852,  locating  in  Washington  county,  Oregon.  He  moved 
to  Plumas  county,  California,  in  the  spring  of  1855,  and  became  a  resident  of  Honey  Lake  valley  in 
May,  1859,  where  he  has  since  resided  with  his  family. 

R.  Chamberlin. — Ho  was  born  in  Vermont,  September  4,  1839.  He  arrived  in  San  Francisco 
in  February,  1856,  from  across  ihe  Isthmus.  For  five  years  he  mined  in  Plumas,  Placer,  and  Sis- 
kiyou counties,  and  for  the  next  eighteen  engaged  in  teaming  from  Sacramento  and  Washoe  to 
Virginia  City,  and  in  the  liimber  regions  about  Washoe  and  Truckee.  In  1878  he  bought  his  ranch 
of  160  acres,  fifteen  miles  south  of  Milford  in  Long  valley,  which  is  now  known  as  Chamberlin 
Station.  Politically,  he  is  a  republican.  October  14,  1874,  he  married  Miss  Fannie  Robinson, 
born  in  Manchester,  England,  March  10,  1857.  Their  children  are  George  R.,  born  May  29,  1875  ; 
Josephine,  December  13,  1876;  Fred  II.,  September  29,  1877;   Dora  B.,  June  9,  1881. 

Hex.  William  H.  Crane. — Senator  Crane  was  born  at  Mount  Morris,  Livingston  county, 
New  York,  June  22,  1838.  His  father,  James  Crane,  was  a  farmer,  and  William  worked  on  the 
farm  and  attended  the  district  school  until  he  was  fifteen,  when  he  entered  the  Genesee  Wesleyan 
Institute,  and  continued  about  two  years.  In  1855  he  went  to  Cass  county,  Michigan,  where  he 
engaged  in  carpentering  and  teaching  until  the  spring  of  1858,  when  he  started  west.  On  reaching 
the  Missouri  river  he  felt  a  prompting  to  take  a  hand  in  the  Mormon  war,  and  headed  for  Utah, 
arriving  after  the  difficulty  had  been  adjusted.  He  then  pushed  on  to  California,  and  arrived 
in  Susanville  October  10,  1858.  He  worked  at  carpentering  until  1866,  then  went  into  Bowman  & 
Lockwood's  store  as  accountant,  continuing  there  and  in  other  establishments.     In  1871  lie  went 
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into  the  U.  S.  land  office,  just  then  established,  and  from  that  time  has  transacted  most  of  the 
business  of  that  office.  In  June,  1880,  he  was  appointed  register.  In  1871  he  was  elected  county 
treasurer,  and  held  the  office  three  terms.  In  1877  he  was  elected  to  represent  Butte,  Plumas,  and 
Lassen  counties  in  tlie  senate,  on  the  republican  ticket.  Mr.  Grane  is  a  man  in  whom  his  constitu- 
ents and  friends  repose  the  utmost  confidence.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  lodge,  chapter, 
and  commandery,  and  of  the  A.  O.  U.  W.,  at  Susanvilie.  August  18,  1868,  he  married  Miss  Mar- 
celin  Wedekind,  of  Chico,  born  in  Iowa,  May  9,1849.  Their  children  are:  Paul,  born  .July  29, 
1869  ;   Myrtle,  February  18,  1873 ;   OUie,  April  22,  1875. 

E.  Dalton. — This  gentleman  was  born  September  23,  1837,  iu  Richland  county,  Indiana.  In 
the  spring  of  1860  he  came  to  California,  via  tlio  Isthmus.  He  mined  in  Placer  and  Merced  counties. 
In  the  spring  of  1 862  he  came  to  Long  valley  in  this  county,  which  has  since  been  his  home.  In  1875 
ho  bought  a  farm  of  J.  (J.  Wright,  to  which  he  has  added  and  proved  up  titles  to  200  acres  of  land. 
It  lies  on  the  west  side  of  Long  valley,  fifteen  miles  from  Milford.  Mr.  Dalton's  politics  arc  repub- 
lican. February  3,  1872,  he  married  Miss  Mary  J.  McKissick,  of  Long  valley,  born  in  Sacramento 
county.  May  16,1855.  They  have  four  children,  all  born  at  home;  Ida  M.ay,  born  February  19, 
1873;  Ilattie  E.,  August  14,  1876;  Annie  E.,  December  28,  1878;  Lizzie  B.,  March  8,  1881. 

John  C.  Davis. — He  was  born  in  Germany,  April  24,  1824,  and  at  the  .age  of  twelve  years 
went  to  sea.  In  ]March,  1850,  he  abandoned  the  sea  at  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  and  for  a  year 
ran  a  boat  between  that  place  and  Stockton.  Ho  then  mined  two  years,  ranched  one  year,  ran  a 
pack-train  four  years,  and  in  February,  1858,  came  to  Honey  Lake  valley,  and  eng.agcd  in  various 
pursuits  until  I8GG.  He  then  purchased  160  acres  of  land  four  miles  east  of  .Susanvilie,  where  he 
still  resides.  Politically,  he  adheres  to  the  republican  party.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  lodge 
at  Susanvilie.  May  26,  1877,  he  married  Mrs.  Annie  Compton,  born  in  Pennsylvania,  May  7,  1845. 
They  have  two  children  :  John  Lassen,  born  March  14,  1878;  and  Willis,  November  28, 1880.  His 
wife  also  has  a  daughter  by  her  former  marriage,  Eva  t'ompton,  born  in  Pennsylvania,  March  19, 1871. 

Clinton  De  Fokest,  Jr.  This  young  man  is  a  native  of  Honey  Lake  valley,  Lassen  county, 
where  he  was  born  December  22,  1863.  He  remained  at  home  working  on  the  farm,  and  attending 
school  in  the  winter  time,  until  he  arrived  .at  the  age  of  fifteen.  Since  then  ho  has  been  engaged  in 
farming  and  looking  after  stock  cattle  and  horses.  He  is  energetic  and  intelligent,  and  has  his 
life  work  yet  before  him,  in  which  he  gives  good  promise  of  success. 

Andrew  Dii.l. — He  was  born  in  England,  in  February,  1832,  and  while  still  an  infant  his 
parents  came  with  him  to  the  United  States,  and  settled  in  New  York  City.  In  1850  Andrew 
started  for  California,  via  Cape  Horn,  being  one  ye.ar  on  the  voyage.  He  lived  liere  a  few  years, 
and  went  to  Virginia  City  with  the  first  rush  to  the  Comstock.  In  January,  1870,  he  bought  a 
ranch  of  J.  D.  Kelley,  twenty  miles  east  of  Susanvilie,  containing  620  acres.  In  November,  1871, 
he  removed  his  family  from  Virginia  City  to  this  place,  which  has  ever  since  been  their  home. 
Mr.  Dill  is  a  member  of  the  lodge,  chapter,  and  commandery  of  the  Masonic  order.  In  politics,  he 
is  a  democrat.  February  9,  1869,  he  married  Miss  Maria  E.  Pickett  of  San  Francisco,  born  March 
20,  1844,  in  County  Cork,  Ireland,  and  came  to  the  United  States  in  1851,  with  her  parents,  set- 
tling in  Massachusetts.  Their  children  are  William  A.,  born  January  31,  1870  ;  Ida  M.,  October  8, 
1871;  Nettie  S.,  Dceember  8,  1873;  Gr.acc,  September  3,  1875;  MoUie,  June  17,  1880.  The  first 
two  were  born  in  Virginia  City,  the  others  in  Honey  Lake  valley. 

JouN  R.  Dunn. — Mr.  Dunn  was  born  in  Callaway  county,  Kentucky,  February  23,  1835.  At 
the  age  of  f(  .ir  years  his  p.arents  removed  with  him  to  Greene  county,  Missouri.  Here  he  worked 
on  the  farm  and  attended   school.     In    1857  the  family  came  overland   to  this  state,  and  settled  in 
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the  Sacramento  valley.  In  1864  John  removeil  to  Lassen  county,  and  settled  on  the  farm  now 
owned  by  Mr.  Kirby.  In  1872  he  bought  the  farm  where  he  now  resides.  It  contains  170  acres,  a 
nice  dwelling  and  farm  buildings,  and  is  five  miles  east  of  Janesville.  Mr.  Dunn  is  a  member  of 
Janesville  Lodge  No.  223,  I.  O.  O.  F.  He  is  a  democrat  in  politics.  August  6,  1854,  he  married 
Miss  Sarah  E.  Smith  of  Missouri,  born  in  Henry  county,  Tennessee,  October  12,  1837.  Their  children 
are  Eliza  J.,  born  October  8,  1855,  died  March  6,  1864;  Tliursa  E.,  March  7,  1858;  Araminta  I., 
January  22,  1861 ;  Mary  L.,  May  10, 1863;  Robert  L.,  February  4,  1868  ;  Hattie  E.,  March  7,  1873. 
Eliza  was  born  in  Dade  county,  Missouri;  Thursa,  Araminta,  and  Mary  in  Butte  county,  California; 
and  Robert  and  Hattie  in  this  county.  Araminta  married  John  E.  Jellison,  May  1,  1878,  and 
Thursa  married  John  Johnson,  November  25,  1881;  both  live  in  Lassen  county. 

T.  R.  Eplet. — Mr.  Eplcy  was  born  in  Ingham  county,  Michigan,  January  13,  1844.  He  re- 
mained at  home  farming  with  his  father  until  1870,  when  he  came  to  California,  and  settled  in 
Honey  Lake  valley.  He  rented  a  farm  of  Iiis  cousin,  T.  H.  Epley,  which  he  has  since  been  work- 
ing. Mr.  Epley  received  his  education  in  the  common  schools  of  his  native  state.  He  belongs  to 
the  I.  O.  O.  F.  lodge  in  Janesville.  He  is  a  democrat  in  politics,  and  has  never  made  a  matrimonial 
venture. 

Thomas  J.  French. — Mr.  French  was  born  in  Callaway  county,  Missouri,  October  19,  1839. 
When  nineteen  years  of  age  he  started  for  Pike's  Peak,  Colorado,  but  stayed  only  a  few  days  there, 
and  continued  on  to  California,  reaching  Colusa  county  in  October,  1859.  He  remained  there 
until  1862,  and  then  prospected  on  Humboldt  river  six  months.  In  the  spring  of  1863  he  began 
freighting,  making  Honey  Lake  valley  his  home.  In  1868  he  purchased  the  old  Schaefer  ranch, 
and  lived  on  it  till  1875,  when  he  sold  a  part  of  it  and  moved  to  the  western  portion,  where  he  has 
since  resided.  His  farm  is  300  acres  of  hay  land,  twenty  miles  east  of  Susanville,  He  is  a  demo- 
crat in  politics.  February  23,  1873,  he  married  Miss  Emma  Maston  of  Humboldt  bay,  born  there 
July  30,  1857.  Their  children  are  David  M.,  born  April  7,  1874;  Theodore  M.,  February  21, 
1876;   Elbernia,  October  17,  1878  ;   Mary  I.,  May  17,  1881. 

George  W.  Fry. — This  gentleman  was  born  January  22,  1834,  in  Stark  county,  Ohio.  He 
lived  there  and  in  Ashland  county  until  February,  1852,  when  he  started  for  California,  via  Pana- 
ma, arriving  in  June.  For  six  years  he  mined  in  El  Dorado,  Yuba,  Sierra,  and  Plumas  counties. 
In  November,  1858,  he  went  into  the  stock  business  in  Honey  Lake  valley,  locating  near  Janesville. 
In  1864  he  sold  this  place  and  bought  his  present  ranch,  twenty  miles  east  of  Susanville,  on  the 
river,  and  in  the  Tule  Confederacy.  He  has  now  640  acres  of  hay  and  agricultural  land,  all  fenced 
and  improved.  Politically,  Mr.  Fry  is  a  democrat.  October  28,  1870,  he  married  Mrs.  Louisa  De 
Witt,  born  in  llallowell,  Maine,  October  2,  1839.  She  was  the  widow  of  Franklin  De  Witt,  by 
whom  she  had  five  children:  Arthur  F.,  born  in  Iowa,  May  17,  1859;  Carrie  E.,  Iowa,  March  8, 
1862;  Walter  B.,  Honey  Lake  valley,  October  22,  1864;  Oscar  M.,  Honey  Lake  valley,  December 
31,  1865;  George  Orrin,  Honey  Lake  valley,  December  22,  1867.  She  has  borne  to  Mr.  Fry  three 
children,  all  in  Honey  Lake  valley  :  William  Herbert,  May  26,  1872  ;  Harvey  Ray,  April  7,  1876  ; 
Cora  Bell,  November  7,  1877.  Carrie  was  married  in  January,  1877,  to  8.  C.  Whitten,  and  resides 
in  Modoc  county. 

J.  P.  Gauratt. — He  was  born  in  Warren  county,  Kentucky,  August  3,  1832.  Four  years 
later,  the  family  moved  to  Callaway  county.  In  1855  he  crossed  the  plains  to  this  state,  and  mined 
two  years  in  Shasta  <'i)unty.  He  then  returned  to  Kentucky,  but  came  to  this  state  again  in  1862, 
settling  in  Honey  Lake  valley.  In  1864  he  bought  160  acres  of  land  from  J.  A.  Scott,  six  miles 
east  of  Susanville,  on  which  he  still  resides.     He  is  a  memljer  of  the  Susanville  lodge  of  Masons. 
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In  politics,  he  is  a  republican.  Mr.  Garratt  married  Frances  A.  Shaw,  February  18,  1864.  She  was 
born  January  5,  1837.  Their  children  are  Clarence  Shaw  (stejj-son),  born  in  Monroe  county  Mis- 
souri, June  12,1860;  Emma,  November  14,1864;  George,  June  17,  1866;  Alice,  September  29, 
1868;   Anna,  February  8,  1870;   the  last  four  in  Lassen  county. 

Thomas  Jefferson  Glascock. — He  was  born  in  Ralls  county,  Missouri,  Juno  22,  1848.  He 
attended  school  until  18G3,  when  he  accompanied  his  parents  across  the  plains  to  California.  They 
wintered  in  Colusa  county,  and  then  came  to  Milford,  in  Lassen  county.  He  worked  at  carpenter- 
ing until  1881,  when  he  engaged  in  the  hotel  and  livery  business  at  Buntingville,  which  he  still 
continues.  October  8,  1878,  he  married  Miss  Laura  Shinn,  born  in  Grundy  county,  Missouri,  Sep- 
tember -20,  1858.  They  have  one  child,  Viola  Geniveve,  born  June  3,  1879.  Mr.  Glascock  takes 
an  independent  stand  in  politics.     He  is  a  member  of  Lake  Lodge  No.  135,  A.  O.  U.  W. 

Philip  J.  Goum az. — The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Switzerland,  October  9,  1 844.  In 
the  spring  of  1851  his  parents  came  to  the  United  States.  In  1852  tliey  settled  on  a  farm  in 
Fayette  county,  Illinois,  where  the  father  died  in  1855,  and  the  mother  in  1865.  Philip  remained 
on  the  farm  until  1863,  attending  school  in  winter,  when  he  came  to  California.  He  amved  in 
San  Francisco  by  the  Nicaragua  route  in  April,  1863,  and  went  to  Plumas  county.  After  farming 
there  two  years,  he  came  to  Honey  Lake  valley.  In  the  fall  of  1866  he  bought  his  present  ranch  of 
200  acres,  three  miles  south-east  of  Susanville,  where  he  has  since  been  engaged  in  the  slock  busi- 
ness. Mr.  Goumaz  is  a  member  of  the  lodge,  chapter,  and  coramandery  of  the  Masonic  order  at 
Susanville.  He  is  a  republican  in  his  political  views.  June  29,  1880,  he  married  Miss  Susan  J., 
daughter  of  Captain  E.  S.  and  Sophia  Talbot,  born  on  the  ship  A.  JT.  Stephens,  off  the  coast  of 
Peru,  January  26,  1858. 

George  Greeno. — This  gentleman  was  born  in  Norfolk,  Virginia,  in  April,  1824.  When  nine 
years  of  age  he  went  to  sea,  and  followed  it  for  fifteen  years,  finally  landing  in  California  in  1850. 
He  mined  three  years  on  the  Yuba,  and  then  went  to  Plumas  county,  where  he  built  the  Mountain 
House,  between  Sj)auish  Ranch  and  Rich  Bar.  In  1857  he  visited  Honey  Lake  valley,  and  in  1859 
located  a  ranch  of  160  acres  fifteen  miles  south  of  Milford,  in  Long  valley,  and  engaged  in  stock- 
raising,  with  an  unlimited  range  for  his  cattle.  This  has  ever  since  been  his  home.  In  politics, 
Mr.  Greeno  is  a  democr.at.  He  inarried  Margaret  (Wallace)  Clark,  of  Susanville,  born  in  Boston 
June  3,  1840.  She  was  married  February  13,  1855,  to  M.  L.  Oakes,  and  again  to  C.  B.  Clark. 
Their  children  are  George  W.,  born  September  23,  1872;  Annie  Frances,  September  15,  1874. 
Mrs.  (Jrceno's  children  by  her  former  marriages  are  James  M.  Oakes,  born  in  Bcston,  Jaiiu.ny  1, 
1857;  Thomas  A.  Oakea,  in  Boston,  February  12,  1858;  Charles  B.  Clark,  in  Butte  county,  Cali- 
fornia, April  25,  18G1  ;  Mary  L.  Clark,  iu  Susanville,  March  10,  1867. 

Wright  P.  Hall.— Since  March,  1874,  Mr.  Hall  has  held  the  office  of  county  clerk,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  popular  men  in  the  county,  receiving  his  office  at  the  hands  of  the  republican  party. 
He  was  born  in  Andover,  Oxford  county,  Maine,  April  26,  1834.  He  lived  in  Peru,  in  that  county, 
until  ten  years  of  age,  and  then  the  family  removed  to  Waltham,  Massachusetts.  His  father 
worked  at  carpentering  for  twenty-five  years,  and  then  in  the  Newton  Chemical  Manufacturing 
Co.'s  works  about  twenty-five  years.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  Wright  P.  left  school  and  learned 
the  hatter's  trade,  becoming  a  partner  in  three  years  in  a  firm  manufacturing  and  dealing  in  hats 
and  furuLshing  goods.  He  came  to  California  in  1858,  arriving  in  San  Francisco,  via  Panama,  in 
A])ril.  He  mined  at  Howland  flat,  Sierra  county,  and  in  Plumas  county  until  June,  1860.  He  then 
came  to  Honey  Lake  valley  and  bought  a  ranch  of  600  acres,  six  and  one-half  miles  east  of  Susan- 
ville, where  ho  resided  until  1872,  excepting  three  years  spent  in  (lie  liimher  and  hotel  business  at 
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Crystal  Peak,  Nevada.  Since  1872,  when  he  sold  his  ranch,  he  iias  resided  in  Susanville ;  and 
since  March,  1874,  has  ))een  county  clerk.  He  is  a  member  of  the  I.  O.  O.  F.,  F.  &  A.  M.,  and  A. 
O.  U.  W.  lodges  at  Susanville.  He  owns  a  stock  and  dairy  ranch  twehe  miles  north-west  of  the 
town.  October  11,  18fi0,  he  married  Miss  Mary  J.  Stickney,  born  in  Whitingham,  Vermont,  July  4, 
1833.  They  have  four  children:  Charles  E.,  born  July  21,  1861  ;  Mary  E.,  June  3,  1864;  Lewis  D., 
August  31,  1868;  Fred  D.,  September  6,  1871.  Mr.  Hall  first  came  here  with  his  brother  Samuel 
R.  The  next  year  Davis  C,  and  a  year  later  W.  H.,  came.  Davis  C.  died  in  Quincy,  Plumas 
county,  California. 

Chaeles  Haetson. — He  was  born  in  Montpelier,  Vermont,  January  31,  1842.  He  remained 
there  eighteen  years,  attending  school.  In  1860  he  went  to  New  York,  and  in  the  spring  of  1861 
he  came  to  California,  via  Panama,  and  farmed  in  Sacramento  county  about  four  years.  He  then 
sjient  twelve  years  in  Washington,  Idaho,  Montana,  and  Oregon,  engaged  in  freighting"  and  mer- 
chandising, and  kept  a  hotel  in  Josephine  county,  Oregon,  for  eight  years.  After  being  in  the  stock 
business  in  Lake  county,  Oregon,  for  a  time,  he  came  to  Janesville  in  September,  1877.  He  has 
since  been  chiefly  engaged  in  mining.  He  is  a  member  of  the  I.  O.  O.  F.  and  A.  O.  U.  W.  lodges. 
In  politics,  he  is  a  republican.  September  20,  1865,  he  married  Miss  S.  J.  Marlett  in  Boise  City, 
Idaho,  born  in  Brown  county,  New  York,  April  17,  1848.  Their  children  are  George,  born  Octo- 
ber 10,  1867,  in  Benton  county,  Oregon  ;  Eva  A.,  November  30,  1869,  in  Josephine  county,  Oregon  ; 
Frank  E.,  April  5,  1872,  in  same  place;  Elsie  M.,  May  17,  1874,  in  same  place  ;  William,  August 
30,  1876,  in  Del  Norte  county,  California;  Kittic,  February  '22,  1878,  in  Lassen  county;  Hattie  E., 
December  26,  1881,  in  Lassen  county. 

Samuel  Hoffman. — He  was  born  in  Sussex  county.  New  Jersey,  December  8,  1834.  In  his 
infancy  the  family  removed  to  Ingham  county,  Michigan,  where  they  engaged  in  farming.  He 
worked  at  home  until  twenty-three  years  of  age,  teaching  school  in  winter  the  last  five  years.  In 
April,  1862,  he  started  overland  to  California,  coming  direct  to  Lassen  county.  In  the  fall  of  1863 
he  bought  a  farm  of  320  acres,  three  miles  east  of  Janesville,  where  he  has  since  resided.  It  is  all 
agricultural  land,  well  improved,  and  having  a  good  residence  and  farm  buildings.  For  twelve 
years  he  served  as  school  trustee,  and  then  declined  to  hold  the  position  longer.  In  politics,  he  is  a 
democrat.  He  is  a  member  of  Honey  Lake  Lodge  No.  223,  I.  O.  O.  F.  April  22,  1860,  in  Ingham 
county,  Michigan,  he  married  Miss  Eosetta  Haines,  born  in  Washtenaw  county,  Michigan,  May  23, 
1836.  Their  children  were  all  born  in  this  county:  Floyd  B.,  August  4,1863;  Marcus  William, 
October  20,  1865;  Carrie  E.,  September  27,  1869;  James  O.,  September  14,  1873,  died  September 
22,  1880  ;  Eva  Leona,  July  4,  1881. 

Edmond  Hudson. — He  is  a  native  of  Madison  county,  Illinois,  where  he  was  born  October  9, 
1843.  He  farmed  in  that  state  till  1870,  chiefly  in  Clinton  county,  when  he  came  to  California,  and 
settled  in  Placer  county.  There  he  farmed  ten  years;  and  in  Augiist,  1881,  bought  the  Boody 
farm  of  320  acres,  five  miles  east  of  Janesville,  Lassen  county.  In  politics,  he  is  a  democrat.  Mr. 
Hudson  was  mirried  Septcinbar  2),  186),  to  Miss  Alley  Myers  of  Clinton  county,  Illinois,  born 
October  7,  1845.  They  have  eight  children  :  William  G.,  born  June  3,  1867;  Lucinda  J.,  February 
13,  1869;  Nancy  C,  March  22,1871;  George  A.,  August  11,  1873;  Posey  A.,  August  13,  1875; 
Clara  J.,  September  20,  1877  ;  Josephus,  Ajjril  14,  1879;  Minnie  May,  November  24,  1880.  The 
first  two  were  born  in  Bond  county,  Illinois ;  the  others  in  Placer  county,  California. 

D.  C.  Hyee. — The  present  treasurer  of  Lassen  county  was  born  in  Dayton  county,  Wisconsin, 
August  12,  1849.  In  December,  1872,  he  came  to  Susanville,  where  he  has  since  resided.  Ik- 
was  in  the  post-otticc  a  short  time,  then  engaged  in  mining,  and  then  spent  three  years  with  survey- 
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ing  ]j;irties.  In  July,  18G7,  he  formed  a  copartnershij)  witli  John  C.  Partriilgo,  and  tlie  firm  of 
Partridge  &  Ilyer  conducted  an  extensive  mercliandising  business  until  Sej)tenil>er,  1880,  when 
Mr.  Hyer  retired  from  the  firm.  In  1879  he  was  elected  county  treasurer,  his  term  expiring  Janu- 
ary 1,  1883.  In  November,  1880,  he  purchased  the  Lassen  Advocate,  and  published  it  with  A.  L. 
Shinn  until  April,  1881,  when  he  sold  out.  Later,  the  same  year,  he  opened  a  variety  store  in 
Susanville,  which  business  at  present  occupies  his  attention.  In  politics,  Mr.  Hyer  is  a  democrat. 
In  1877  he  ran  for  tlie  office  of  school  superintendent,  and  was  beaten  by  only  nine  votes.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Masonic,  Odd  Fellows,  and  A.  O.  U.  W.  lodges  of  Susanville.  December  25,  1879, 
he  married  Miss  Helena  Streshley,  born  in  Lassen  county  in  January,  1860. 

Robert  Ingram. — He  was  Ijorn  in  Wayne  county,  Ohio,  November  1 1,  1837.  His  father  died 
fourteen  years  later,  and  Robert  then  served  an  apprenticeship  of  two  years  to  a  carpenter  at  Fort 
Defiance.  He  worked  at  this  trade  until  the  spring  of  1859.  He  then  came  overland  to  California, 
and  began  mining  on  Buckeye  hill,  Nevada  county.  In  the  fall  of  1861  he  came  to  Long  valley, 
and  worked  at  his  trade  ten  years.  In  1869  he  purchased  a  ranch  of  120  acres  thirty-five  miles 
north-east  of  Reno,  which  has  since  been  his  home.  He  is  engaged  in  the  stock  and  dairy  business. 
His  ranch  and  summer  range  are  in  Last  Chance  valley,  Plumas  county.  Politically,  he  is  a 
republican.     He  is  a  member  of  Loyalton  Lodge  No.  187,  I.  O.  O.  F. 

R.  B.  Jenison. — He  was  born  in  Walpole,  Cheshire  county,  New  Hampshire,  March  19,  1817. 
In  1847  he  went  to  St.  Louis  and  engaged  in  merchandising.  In  18.50  he  crossed  the  plains  with  a 
stock  of  goods  for  Kinkead  &  Levison,  of  Salt  Lake  City.  He  then  came  by  the  way  of  Mojave 
river  to  California,  and  staid  on  the  San  Joaquin  river  until  December,  1851.  He  then  went,  via 
Panama,  to  Cincinnati,  and  the  next  spring  started  overland  with  his  family.  Upon  reaching  Salt 
Lake  he  decided  to  go  to  Oregon,  which  he  did,  settling  in  Rogue  River  valley,  near  Jacksonville, 
in  September.  The  next  summer  he  was  burned  out  by  the  Indians,  and  moved  to  Ashland  and 
bought  a  farm  there.  Fort  Lane  was  afterwards  built  on  his  former  ranch.  Indian  troubles  again 
began  in  1855,  and  he  abandoned  his  place  and  went  to  Yreka.  and  mined  a  year.  He  then  took  some 
cattle  to  Pi'taluma.  In  June,  1858,  he  came  to  Susanville,  and  that  fall  moved  his  family  here.  In 
the  fall  of  1859  he  built  the  first  frame  house  in  Susanville,  and  occupied  it  ten  years.  In  1861  he 
spent  some  time  in  the  Humboldt  mines.  In  1869  he  moved  his  family  to  the  Humboldt  mines,  and 
five  years  later  returned  with  them  to  Susanville.  He  continued  mining  there  until  1878.  The 
next  year  he  was  afflicted  with  paralysis  in  his  right  side,  and  has  since  been  unable  to  engage  in 
active  pursuits.  In  politics,  Mr.  Jeni.son  has  been  both  democratic  and  republican,  and  now  gives 
his  adherence  to  the  greenback  party.  September  9,  1841,  he  married  Miss  Mary  J.  Howard,  of 
Alstead,  New  Hampshire,  born  March  29,  1824.  Their  children  are  Ellen  E.,  born  in  Alstead,  July 
31,  1844  ;  Mary  L.,  born  in  Rogue  River  valley,  Sej)tember  20,  1853  ;  William  II.,  born  in  Petaluma 
December  6,  1856. 

John  D.  Kelley. — He  was  born  in  Johnson  county,  Indiana,  February  20,  1826.  He  went  to 
Iowa  in  1841,  where  he  worked  at  blacksmithing.  In  1846  he  returned  to  Indiana,  and  in  1849  he 
sailed  from  New  York  for  San  Francisco,  via  Panama,  arriving  January  9,  1850.  He  assisted  in 
laying  out  Nevada  City.  Here  he  was  married  October  3,  1853,  to  Mrs.  Mary  A.  (Thrall)  Minckler, 
born  in  Fairfield  county.  Connecticut,  September  17,  1829.  That  fall  he  went  to  Smith's  Flat, 
Sierra  county,  bought  a  hotel  and  kept  it  four  years.  He  then  worked  at  blacksmithing.  All  this 
time  ho  was  interested  in  mining,  and  did  some  work  in  the  mines  himself.  In  the  spring  of  1860 
he  mined  in  Virginia  City  a  short  time,  then  went  to  Carson  City  for  six  months,  and  then  teamed 
two  years  in  Washoe  valley.     In  the  winter  of  1863  he  took  stock  to  Honey  Lake  valley,  and  located 
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tlie  ranch  now  owni'(l  by  A.  Dill.  In  the  spring  of  1871  ho  sohl  it  and  removed  to  Dixie  valley, 
and  located  a  stock  rancli  whicli  he  sold  out  about  a  year  later.  He  then  bought  1,200  acres  from 
French  &  Litch,  twenty  miles  east  of  Susanville.  It  is  chiefly  hay  and  agricultural  land,  well 
improved.  He  is  a  member  of  tlie  Masonic  lodge  at  Susanville,  and  Odd  Fellows  at  Jamsville.  In 
politics,  lie  is  a  democrat.  His  son,  Elburn  C.  Kelley,  was  burn  at  Smith's  Flat,  Jung  30,  1854,  the 
first  wliiLe  child  I)i>rn  at  that  place.     He  was  drowned  in  Honey  lake  July  8,  1864. 

F.  H.  Lindsay. — Mr.  Lindsay  is  a  native  of  Barnet,  Vermont,  where  he  was  born  September 
14,  1845.  In  December,  186G,  he  arrived  in  San  Francisco,  by  the  way  of  Panama.  He  lived  in 
that  city  two  years,  and  in  1869  came  to  Lassen  county,  and  engaged  in  farming  until  1878.  He 
then  bought  the  stock  ranch  of  H.  Berrj-man,  containing  320  acres,  nine  miles  Bouth-east  of  Milford, 
which  has  since  been  his  home.     He  is  an  energetic  man,  unmarried,  and  a  republican  in  politics. 

Andrew  Litch. — He  is  a  native  of  Daden,  Germany,  where  he  was  born  November  16,  1833. 
When  he  was  twelve  years  old  his  parents  came  to  the  United  States,  and  settled  on  a  farm  in 
Harrison  county,  Indiana.  When  he  was  eighteen  he  went  to  Louisville  Kentucky,  and  learned 
the  blacksmithing  trade.  In  1856  he  came  to  California,  via  Panama.  He  mined  two  years,  then 
bought  a  farm  near  C'hico.  In  the  spring  of  1862  he  sold  this  and  went  to  Nevada,  and  kept  a 
station  four  years.  He  then  came  to  Honey  Lake  valley,  and  in  1868  bought  the  old  Schaefer 
ranch,  on  which  he  remained  until  1874,  when  he  sold  it,  and  purchased  the  Jones  ranch  of  320 
acres,  eighteen  miles  east  of  Susanville,  on  which  he  has  since  been  engaged  in  farming  and  stock- 
raising.  He  is  a  repulilican  in  politics.  In  1869  he  returned  east,  and  February  22,  1870,  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Mary  Grass  of  Harrison  county,  Indiana,  born  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  February  16, 
1849.  Their  children  are  C,  born  August  6,  1872;  Freddie  A  ,  January  21,  1874;  Joseph  T., 
October  27,  1875;  Mary  M.,  November  2,  1877;  George  P.,  February  25,  1880— all  born  in  Honey 
Lake  valley. 

Thomas  N.  Long. — Mr.  Long  was  born  in  Jackson  county,  Alabama,  June  30,  1833.  While 
he  was  still  an  infant  the  family  removed  to  Marion  county,  Tennessee,  where  they  farmed  and 
kept  a  tavern.  In  1841  they  settled  on  a  farm  in  Arkansas.  In  1854  Thomas  came  to  Califor- 
nia. He  wintered  near  Chico,  and  in  the  spring  went  to  Foivst  City,  and  worked  a  year  at  lum- 
bering. He  then  lived  on  Mosquito  creek,  Plumas  county,  mining  a  portion  of  the  time  until  1861. 
He  then  opened  a  saloon  in  Susanville.  From  1864  to  1867  he  carried  the  mail  to  Oroville.  In 
the  fall  of  18G7  he  was  elected  sheriff  of  Lassen  county  on  the  democratic  ticket,  and  was  again 
elected  in  1869.  He  was  defeated  in  1871  for  treasurer.  He  had  previously  opened  a  store  with 
John  Segraves,  but  sold  out  in  two  years.  In  1874  he  was  elected  supervisor  for  the  first  district. 
In  1877  he  was  chosen  treasurer.  In  June,  1879,  he  started  a  general  merchandise  business  in 
Susanville,  in  which  he  is  now  engaged.  He  holds  the  oflSce  of  school  trustee,  and  is  a  member  of 
the  Masonic  lodge.  Mr.  Long  married  Miss  C.  Crow  of  Missouri,  in  1858,  who  died^ after  a  wedded 
life  of  but  four  months.  September  5,  1869,  he  married  Miss  ]\[ary  L.  Jenison,  born  in  Oregon, 
September  20,  1853.  Their  children  were  all  born  in  Susanville:  (icorge  A.,  July  11,  1872; 
Thomas,  August  18,  1874;  Arthur  E.,  September  30,  1876;  Mary  Z.,  June  80,  1878,  died  July  17, 
1878;   Helena,  June  2,  1879  ;   Edith  (J.,  December  19,  1880. 

William  B.  Long. — -Mr.  Long  was  born  in  .lackson  county,  Alabama,  June  17,  1828.  Three 
years  later,  the  family  removed  to  Madison  county,  Arkansas.  In  the  spring  of  1854,  he  came 
overland  to  California,  stopping  in  Yuba,  and  then  in  Butte  county ,'whcre  he  ranged  a  band  of 
cattle  he  had  driven  across  the  plains.  In  1855  he  mined  on  Feather  river,  and  then  mined  and 
merchandised  in  Plumas  county  until  the  f.ill  of  185().  \lf  then  lived  two  years  in  Butte  county,  his 
46 
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^viie  having  come  to  California  with  her  father,  General  Allen  Wood.  lie  then  farmed  in  Plumas 
county,  and  in  18G2  came  to  Susanville,  and  purchased  William  Weatherlow's  farm,  just  north  of 
the  town,  which  has  since  been  his  home.  Mr.  Long  is  a  democrat  in  politics.  December  23, 
1852,  he  married  Miss  Mary  E.  Wood.  They  have  si.Y  children:  John  T.,  born  June  15,  1853  ; 
George  B.,  May  25,  1857;  Allen  J.,  May  19,  1859  ;  Edith  G-,  April  12,  1861 ;  Arthur  W  ,  January 
7,  1864;   Margaret  Ann,  October  4,  1870. 

John  Lowe,  Jr. — He  was  born  in  Jefferson  county,  Iowa,  April  2,  1848.  Wheu  eleven  years 
of  age  he  started  with  his  uncle,  William  Freeman,  for  California.  In  the  fall  of  1859  they  arrived 
from  their  overland  journey  in  Long  valley,  wliere  John  remained  on  a  stock  ranch  about  three 
years,  and  then  came  into  Honey  Lake  valley,  and  has  since  worked  at  farming.  In  1869  he  bought 
a  possessory  title  to  160  acres  of  land,  four  miles  east  of  Janesville,  where  he  has  since  lived.     He 
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has  built  a  neat  residence  and  commodious  farm  buildings.  He  has  also  forty  acres  of  timber,  120 
of  swamp  land,  and  160  acres  added  to  his  farm.  Politically,  Mr.  Lowe  is  a  republican.  May  28, 
1878,  he  married  Miss  Sarah  E.  Barhani,  born  in  Butte  county,  California,  February  18,  1859. 
They  have  one  child,  Florella  Arvilla,  born  February  27,  1879. 

Joseph  Lynch. — Mr.  Lynch  is  the  only  survivor  of  the  six  men  who  wintered  in  Honey  Lake 
valley  in  1855-56.  He  was  born  in  County  Dublin,  Ireland,  May  9,  1812.  Being  left  an  orphan 
when  quite  young,  he  went  to  sea  at  the  age  of  thirteen  ;  a  year  later  he  stoj)ped  in  Canada,  and 
remained  seven  years  on  a  farm.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  married  Miss  Achsa  Finland.  She 
died  about  two  years  afterwards,  and  their  only  son,  William,  died  in  New  York  when  fourteen  years 
of  age.  In  1833  Mr.  Lynch  moved  to  New  York,  and  two  years  later  to  Wisconsin.  He  arrived  in 
San  Francisco,  from  aruund  the  Horn,  March  17,  1852.  He  mined  until  the  svimmer  of  1855,  when 
he  came  to  Honey  Lake  valley  with  Peter  Lassen,  and  has  ever  since  resided  in  the  log  house 
they  built  at  that  time.  He  has  been  engaged  in  mining  and  ranching  constantly.  He  is  a  demo- 
crat in  politics. 

James  McDermott. — He  was  born  in  Clark  county,  Missouri,  June  11,  1842.  In  1859  he 
came  overland  with  his  brother  Thomas,  and  spent  that  winter  in  El  Dorado  county.  The  next 
year  he  went  to  Virginia  City,  and  teamed  three  years.  He  bought  the  stock  ranch  of  Thomas 
Smith,  eighteen  miles  south  of  Milford,  Lassen  county,  to  which  he  has  added  until  he  now  owns 
400  acres.  He  is  engaged  in  the  stock  business.  Mr.  McDermott  is  a  republican.  He  belongs  to 
the  Masonic  lodge  at  Janesville.  April  22,  1865,  he  married  Miss  Katie  Gardner  of  Long  valley. 
They  have  five  children:  Emma  I.,  born  February  10,  186G;  Andrew  J.,  January  4,  1868;  James 
W.,  July  24,  1871 ;  George  T.,  May  4,  1873;  Maud  A.,  September  I,  1880. 

N.  S.  McKiNSEY. — The  editor  of  the  ,lf^«o«/^e  was  born  in  Downieville,  California,  in  1855. 
He  received  a  business  education,  and  learned  the  art  of  telegrapliy.  He  made  his  first  appearance 
in  Lassen  counlj'  in  1877,  having  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  first  line  of  telegraph  to  this 
county.  After  its  completion,  he  remained  in  charge  of  the  Susanville  office  one  year.  He  then 
went  into  the  newsjiaper  business  in  Modoc  county,  in  which  he  is  now  engaged  with  D.  C.  Slater. 
In  1881  they  purchased  the  Lassen  Advocate,  since  which  time  Mr.  McKinscy  has  lived  in  Susan- 
ville, and  occupied  the  position  of  editor  and  manager  of  that  paper.  He  was  married  December 
23,  1879,  to  Miss  Louisa  B.  Slater,  born  in  Janesville,  in  this  county,  September  29,  1861. 

J.  T.  Hasten. — He  was  born  in  Jacksonville,  Morgan  county,  Illinois,  April  19,1835.  T\vo 
years  later  his  jiarents  removed  to  Adams  county,  «here  he  remained  most  of  the  time  until  he 
came  overland  to  California,  arriving  in  Amador  <'Ounty  August  15,  1852.  Until  the  spring  of 
1860  he  mined  in  Amador,  El  Dorado,  and  Sacramento  counties,  when  he  bought  a  farm  in  Yolo 
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county,  and  engaged  in  farming  there  for  lliirteen  years.  In  tlie  spring  of  1873  he  sold  out,  and 
bought  760  acres  of  John  W.  Kelley,  twenty  miles  cast  of  Susanvillo,  on  which  he  has  since  resided. 
Mr.  Hasten  is  a  mcinher  of  the  Masonic  and  A.  O.  U.  W.  lodges  at  Janesvillc.  He  is  a  republican 
in  polities.  December  124,  1863,  he  married  Miss  Amelia  D.  Tcrrill  of  Elgin,  Illinois,  born  in  Yates 
county.  New  York,  December  18,  1843.  Their  children  are  Minnie  L.,  born  November  16,  1868; 
Elbertia  A.,  March  9,  1878.  The  former  was  born  at  Knight's  Landing,  Yolo  county,  and  the 
latter  in  Lassen  county. 

J.  H.  Maxwell. — Tie  was  born  in  Du  Page  county,  Illinois,  June  20,  1837.  In  1859  he  came 
overlantl  to  California,  and  mined  in  Rich  gulch,  Plumas  county,  for  one  year,  lie  then  engaged 
for  twelve  years  in  the  stock  and  butchering  business  in  Indian  valley.  In  1874  he  bought  the 
Greenville  hotel,  and  conducted  it  until  1877,  when  he  sold  out  and  came  to  Susanville.  He  bought 
the  Stewart  House,  and  ran  it  three  years,  when  he  sold  it,  and  purchased  his  farm  three  miles  east 
of  Susanville.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  lodge  and  commandery  at  Susanville.  November 
22,  1871,  he  married  Miss  Joana  lluntsinger  of  Taylorville,  born  in  White  county,  Illinois,  in  1853. 
Maggie  May,  their  only  child,  was  born  in  Plumas  county,  November  30,  1872. 

Andrew  Miller. — This  gentleman  was  born  in  Bavaria,  Germany,  June  8,  1826.  He,  with 
his  parents,  removed  to  the  United  States  in  1839.  Settled  first  in  Harford  county,  Maryland, 
where  they  remained  three  years,  and  then  removed  to  Pike  county,  Illinois,  where  his  father 
engaged  in  farming.  Here  Andrew  remained  until  1849,  when  he  came  overland  to  California, 
arriving  in  Sacramento  in  the  summer  of  that  year,  and  in  the  fall  removed  to  Hangtown,  where 
he  mined  until  the  next  spring,  from  which  time  for  the  next  twelve  years  he  engaged  in  merchan- 
dising, packing,  and  other  branches  of  business.  In  the  spring  of  1863  he  came  to  Susanville,  and, 
in  partnership  with  Rufus  Kingsley,  built  the  first  fire-proof  store  in  the  town.  Four  years  later 
he  sold  out  and  removed  to  Longville,  Plumas  county,  and  settled  on  a  farm  which  he  had  bought 
in  1859,  where  he  has  ever  since  made  his  home.  In  April,  1871,  he  was  appointed  receiver  for  the 
U.  S.  Land  Office  at  Susanville,  which  position  he  still  holds.  He  is  a  member  of  tl)o  Masonic 
lodge,  chapter,  and  commandery  at  Susanville.  In  politics,  he  is  republican,  ftlr.  Miller  was 
married  August  25th,  1862,  to  Miss  Lydia  Russell,  born  in  Maine,  August  20,  1838.  Their  children 
are  Maud,  born  August  9,  1863  ;  Russell  Keith,  April  12,  1865  ;  Frank  Leon,  August  3, 1866  ;  Mabel 
L.,  February  11,  1868;  Perley,  January  6,  1870;  Mark,  December  30,  1872— all  Iwrn  in  Plumas 
county. 

Thomas  J.  Mulroney. — He  was  born  in  County  Kilkenny,  Ireland,  August  15,  1838.  Nine 
years  later  the  family  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  settling  in  New  York,  where  Thomas  lived 
until  1857,  sjiending  some  time  in  Wisconsin,  Now  Jersey,  and  Georgia.  He  came  to  California  in 
1857,  via  the  Isthmus,  arriving  in  August.  He  mined  for  a  year  on  Soda  bar,  in  Plumas  county. 
In  the  fall  of  1858  he  came  to  Lassen  county,  and  engaged  in  farming  and  packing.  He  bought  an 
interest  with  his  brother  Edward  in  a  ranch  near  Susanville,  in  1860,  which  he  sold  in  1864.  In 
1862,  with  Edward  and  two  others,  he  bought  a  ranch  of  320  acres,  four  miles  east  of  Janesvillc. 
Since  1865  he  has  been  the  sole  owner  of  this  property,  where  he  still  resides.  In  politics,  Mr. 
Mulroney  is  a  democrat.  He  married  Miss  Sarah  Thompson,  April  6,  1866.  She  was  born  in 
Monroe  county.  New  York,  June  9,  1849.  Their  children  were  all  born  in  Honey  Lake  valley: 
William,  January  12,  1868,  died  July  15,  1869;  Ellen,  August  18,  1869;  Alice,  January  24,  1872; 
Thomas,  January  14,  1874;  Mary,  February  12,  1877;  Edward,  November  12,  1881. 

S.  H.  Painter. — June  17,  1830,  Mr.  Painter  was  born  in  Knox  county,  Ohio.  He  worked  on 
the  farm  and  attended  school   until  the  fall  of  1850,  when  the  family  moved  to  Andrew  county. 
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Missouri.  . I  line  ],]8yl,lic  iiianiuil  Miss  June  Kincaiil,  liorn  in  Knox  county,  Oliio,  January  5,1829. 
Id  tlie  spring  of  1854  lie  left  tlie  new  home  for  California,  reaeliing  M.irysville  in  September.  For 
five  years  he  engager!  in  farm-work  and  Ijutclierinu'.  In  tlie  winter  of  IS.iO  he  went  back  for  his 
family,  and  crossed  the  ]ilains  a<;ain  the  next  season,  arriving  in  Honey  Lake  valley  in  August. 
The  next  year  he  went  to  Colusa  county,  and  fanned  three  years.  He  then  returned  to  Susanville, 
and  in  July,  1864,  bought  T.  H.  Epley's  claim  of  IGO  acres  of  land,  three  miles  south-east  of  Jaiies- 
ville,  on  which  he  has  since  lived,  and  been  engaged  in  farming  and  teaming. 

John  C.  Partridge. — He  was  born  in  Whitefield  county,  Maine,  May  12,  1837.  He  attended 
Kent's  Hill  seminary  until  fourteen  years  of  age,  when  he  commenced  clerking  in  a  store  in 
Gardner.  He  remained  there  until  twenty  years  old,  and  then  went  to  Illinois,  and  attended  the 
Rock  River  seminary  two  years.  In  the  spring  of  1859  he  came  overland  to  California,  arriving  in 
Susanville  in  August.  A  few  months  later  he  went  to  I'lunias  county,  and  engaged  in  mining  on 
Feather  river.  Two  years  later  he  returned  to  this  county,  and  kept  the  Deep  Hole  station  two 
years,  when  he  sold  out  and  kept  books  for  a  firm  in  Susanville,  taught  school,  and  was  deputy  in 
the  clerk's  office  until  Se])tember,  1868.  He  then  bought  the  iSaffe  JJrush,  an<l  published  it  nearly 
ten  years.  During  that  time  he  was  county  surveyor  two  years  and  U.  S.  surveyor  five  years. 
In  1875  he  became  postmaster  at  Susanville,  and  at  the  same  time  engaged  in  nicrchandising,  and 
continued  thus  until  his  death,  June  22,  1881.  He  was  a  member  of  Lassen  Commandery  No.  12, 
K.  T.  February  16,  1869,  he  married  Miss  Eva  Slater,  born  in  Batesville,  Arkansas,  in  1850. 
The  union  was  blessed  with  six  children:  John  S.,  born  June  22,  1870;  Karl  C,  August  7,  1872; 
Henry,  January  14,  1874;  Beatrice  L..  January  24,  1876;  Jennie  M.,  June  14,  1879,  died  October 
18,  1879;  Maria,  October  22,  1880. 

Hon.  Isa.\c  Newton  Roop. — Governor  Roop's  grandfather  was  a  German,  and  his  grand- 
mother a  native  of  England.  His  father,  Joseph  Roop,  married  Miss  Susan  Engle,  and  reared  a 
family  of  nine  sons  and  two  daughters.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  the  fifth  son,  and  was  born 
in  Carroll  county,  Maryland,  March  13,  1822.  In  1838  the  family  moved  to  Asliland  county,  Ohio. 
December  24,  1840,  Isaac  married  Miss  Nancy  Gardner,  born  in  Allegheny  county,  Pennsylvania, 
December  22,  1822,  and  settled  on  a  farm  adjoining  that  of  his  father,  and  also  manufactured  and 
dealt  in  lumber.  Three  children  were  born  to  them:  Susan  Engle,  November  13,  1841  ;  John  V., 
November  27,  1843  ;  I.  J.,  November  30,  1845.  June  20,  1850,  Mrs.  Roop  died,  and  in  Sejitember 
Mr.  Roop  started  for  California,  leaving  John  in  charge  of  his  grandfather  Rooj>,  and  I.  J.  and 
Susan  with  their  gi-andfather  Gardner.  Mr.  Roop  clerked  in  a  stoj-e  at  Oak  liottom  until  June, 
1851,  and  then  went  to  Shasta  and  kept  public  house.  In  October  he  went  to  Bear  river,  and  lived 
there  until  March,  1852,  when  he  was  appointed  postmaster  as  Shasta.  June  14,  1853,  he  was 
burned  out,  and  lost  about  ?!lO,000,  M  he  had.  He  then  went  over  the  mountains,  and  located  a 
land  claim  in  Honey  Lake  valley.  His  after  history — how  he  made  his  settlement,  engaged  in  the 
tormation  of  a  government  for  Nevada  and  became  the  governor,  was  admitted  to  practice  law,  and 
participated  in  all  the  public  movements  in  this  section — is  fully  detailed  in  the  preceding  pages. 
He  jiracticed  law  in  Susanville  until  the  time  of  his  death,  February  14,  1869.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  and  was  buried  with  honors,  a  large  concourse  of  citizens  attending  his 
funeral.  His  two  sons  served  in  the  Union  army  during  the  war.  I.  J.  Roo]>  died  from  the  effects 
of  a  wound  received  at  the  battle  of  South  Mountain.  John  V.  settled  in  Iowa  after  the  war,  and 
in  1877  removed  to  Blue  Sjirings,  Nebraska.  Susan  came  to  California  in  1862,  and  lived  with  her 
father.     She  married  A.  T.  Arnold,  December  27,  1864,  and  still  resides  in  Susanville. 

( J^or  additional  Jiior/raphies  see  page  499.) 
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Sierra  county  lies  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  tlie  state  of  California,  its  entire  area  being 
included  within  the  great  range  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas.  From  its  almost  universal  mountainous 
nature  it  has  been  appropriately  termed  Sierra,  the  lowest  jioint  within  its  confines  being  two 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  hy  Plumas  and  Lassen  coun- 
ties, on  the  east  by  the  state  of  Nevada,  on  the  south  by  Nevada  county,  and  on  the  west  by  Yuba 
and  Plumas  counties.  The  topography  of  the  county,  with  the  exception  of  Sierra  valley,  presents 
a  continuous  succession  of  lofty  hills  and  deep  canons,  many  of  the  former  rising  to  dizzy  heights, 
and  hundreds  of  the  latter  sinking  into  bewildering  depths,  with  precipitous  walls  of  rock  and 
earth.  Most  of  the  hills  are  covered  with  magnificent  coniferovis  forests  of  red  spruce,  balsam  fir, 
cedar,  sugar  and  yellow  pine ;  while  the  valleys  or  canons  furnish  a  rich  growth  of  oak  and  all 
the  varieties  of  trees  found  in  the  foot-hills  of  California.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  vast  pines 
towering  up  to  a  height  of  two  hundred  feet  or  more,  situated  at  the  base  of  hills,  with  soaring  tops 
that  seem  ambitious  to  reach  the  liighest  altitudes  surrounding  them.  Most  of  the  mining  towns 
in  Sierra  county  are  situated  far  above  the  snow-line,  at  elevations  ranging  from  three  to  six  thou- 
sand feet. 

Every  part  of  the  county  enjoys  a  climate  unrivaled  for  healthfulness  and  pleasure.  Malarial 
disorders  and  fevers,  so  universal  in  other  sections  of  the  state,  are  totally  unknown  here.  A 
physician  moving  here  is  obliged  to  reconstruct  his  system  of  practice  on  another  basis  entirely 
from  that  which  obtains  elsewhere. 

The  water  obtained  from  the  numerous  mountain  streams  is  of  the  purest  possible  quality, 
being  fed  by  the  vast  masses  of  snow  melting  from  the  summits.  The  crystal  torrents  on  every 
side,  dashing  and  foaming  over  the  rocks,  pursuing  their  serpentine  ways  through  the  wild  yet 
always  beautiful  canons  of  the  Sierras,  rushing  with  mighty  swiftness  along  their  narrow  channels, 
and  singing  the  ever-sweet  song  of  rushing  waters,  are  laden  with  countless  numbers  of  beautiful 
mountain  trout,  choice  prizes  for  the  eager  angler:  all  of  which  attractions  during  the  summer 
months  draw  many  seekers  for  health  and  pleasure  to  these  banquet-halls  of  nature.  The  county  is 
traversed  by  the  Middle  Yuba  river  on  the  south,  the  North  Yuba  in  the  center.  Slate  creek  and 
Caiion  creek  on  the  north,  together  w  ith  numerous  affiuents  i)ertaining  to  thejn  all.  Oregon  creek. 
Kanaka  creek,  and  Wolf  creek  flow  from  the  north  into  the  Middle  Yuba;  the  North  Yuba  forks 
at  Downieville,  causing  the  south  fork  of  the  North  Yuba,  and  the  middle  and  north  forks  of  the 
47 
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North  Yuba.  In  addition  to  these  streams  are  many  small  and  lovely  lakes  scattered  through  the 
center  and  eastern  parts  of  the  county.  Webber  lake,  in  the  south-eastern  jiart  of  the  county 
(spoken  of  elsewhere  in  this  volume),  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  remarkable  for  its  many  echoes. 
Gold  lake,  with  its  many  lesser  companions,  occupies  a  place  in  the  north,  being  reservoirs  for 
myriads  of  the  famous  mountain  trout. 

The  isolated  peaks  of  Sierra  county  are  Table  Rock,  Saddle  Back,  Mount  Fillmore,  Fir  Cap, 
Mount  Lola,  and  the  Sierra  Buttes.  Fir  Cap  attains  an  altitude  of  6,500  feet,  Sierra  Buttes  8,950 
feet,  and  Mount  Lola,  the  highest  point  in  the  county,  about  9,200  feet.  The  Sierra  Buttes  moun- 
tain is  one  of  the  landmarks  of  the  state,  visible  from  a  large  area  of  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento, 
and  rendered  prominently  conspicuous  by  the  sharply-defined,  cone-shaped,  serrated,  basaltic  lava 
in  its  formation.  The  snows  in  these  high  altitudes  fall  to  a  great  depth,  obstructing  the  roads  over 
the  ridges  for  weeks  at  times,  the  only  means  of  communication  being  by  travel  on  snow-shoes. 
Snow  is  frequently  found  on  the  ridges  twenty  feet  in  de])th. 

Sierra  county  extends  east  and  west  in  nearly  the  shape  of  a  parallelogram.  Its  greatest 
length  is  sixty  miles,  and  the  greatest  breadth  thirty  miles,  embracing  an  area  of  eight  hundred  and 
thirty  scjuare  miles.  The  primal  cause  of  the  settlement  of  Sierra  county  was  the  desire  for  gold, 
almost  fabulous  amounts  of  which  have  been  found  in  many  parts.  The  proportion  of  agricultural 
to  mineral  land  is  exceedingly  small,  not  one  acre  in  fifty  being  suitable  for  the  plow.  Mining  has 
from  the  first  been  the  principal  occui)ation,  and  will  continue  to  be  so  for  hundreds  of  years,  as  the 
deposits  of  auriferous  gi-avel  and  quartz  seem  to  be  inexhaustible.  Xearly  every  hill  and  mountain 
is  a  vast  treasure  vault  of  nature,  needing  only  the  brain  and  the  haml  of  man  to  unlock  the  care- 
fully hidden  combination.  It  was  not  alway.s  thus.  The  overflowing  chests  of  nature  dropped  here 
and  there  with  lavish  waste  enough  of  wealth  to  indicate  the  incomparable  richness  of  that  they 
kept  from  human  gaze.  Perhaps  the  millions  dug  from  ancient  river  channel  or  picked  from  some 
chance  crevice  are  but  the  chipjiings  or  the  shavings  from  the  rest. 

Following  is  a  list  of  altitudes  of  the  various  points  of  interest  in  Sierra  county,  detained  by 
Mr.  E.  K.  Downer,  junior  editor  of  the  Moutitain  Messenger,  who  used  one  of  Muller's  most 
accurate  aneroids.    The  figures  given  are  approximately  correct. 


Feet. 

Downieville 3,000 

Sheehan's  Ranch 4,600 

Eureka 5,150 

McMahon's 5,000 

Mt.  Pleasant  Ranch 4,750 

Port  Wine 5,100 

Summit  of  ridge  between  Eureka  and  Mc- 
Mahon's   5,600 

Scales' 4,400 

Slate  Creek  bridge 4,350 

Gibsonville 5,600 

Newark 5,850 

Slate  Creek  bridge  No.  2 5,650 

Highest  point  on  road  to  Rowland  Flat . . .  6,050 

First  ridge  above  Rowland  Flat 5,800 

Sears'  Union  Ditch  Crossing 5,925 


Feet. 

Summit  of  second  ridge 6,000 

Potosi 5,800 

Rowland  Flat  (Becker's) 5,800 

McFarland's 5,750 

Sears'  U.  W.  Co.'s  office  (Pine  Grove) ....  5,600 

Table  Rock   7,050 

St.  Louis  (Schwartz's  hotel)    5,200 

Morristowii  bridge  crossing 4,250 

Morristown 5,150 

Craig's  Flat 5,100 

Cafion  Creek  bridge 4,325 

John  Yore's  bridge 2,900 

Goodyear's  Bar 2,750 

Watering  trough .  .4,125 

Mountain  House 4,700 

Forest  City 4,600 
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Feet. 

Pliocene  shaft 5,575 

Earnhardt's 3,125 

McCarty's   3,250 

Shady  flat 3,225 

Shoo  Fly    3,325 

Whitney's  lower  saw-mill 3,375 

Adam  AVeitzell's 3,500 

Frank  Beaver's 3,575 

A.  Kaiser's 3,950 

J.  Hutchinson's 4,200 

Sierra  City  (Scott's) 4,250 

Sierra  Buttes  office 5,375 

Sununit  Sierra  Buttes 8,950 

J.  H.  Bassett's 5,400 

Slap  Jack  ranch 6,200 

County  Cabin 6,600 


Feet. 

Main  Summit 6,800 

Yellow  Jacket  point 6,050 

Fowle's  ranch 5,350 

H.  K.  Turners 4,975 

Ridge  between  Turner's  and  Toomy's 5,050 

Toomy's 5,000 

Boyle's 5,000 

Chapman's 5,075 

James  Miller's   4,980 

Sierraville    5,000 

Loyalton 5,000 

Randolph 5,020 

Campbell's  Saljjhur  Springs 5,050 

Webber  Lake   6,800 

Haskell's  Peak 8,126 


EARLY    HISTORY. 


The  first  explorers  of  this  region  are  not  all  known.  Along  the  caiion  of  the  North  Yuba  men 
were  mining  as  early  as  the  summer  of  1849.  Philo  A.  Haven  came  up  the  North  Yuba  early  in  Sep- 
tember, 1849,  and  at  that  time  found  notices  of  seven  different  claims  posted  on  Big  Rich  bar, 
signed  by  Hedgepath  &  Co.  He  located  on  Little  Rich  bar,  and  was  joined  by  Francis  Anderson, 
who,  on  the  fourteenth  of  September,  found  the  first  gold  discovered  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Sierra's  capital  town.  Several  other  settlements  were  made  within  the  present  confines  of  the 
county,  either  prior  to  the  discoveries  on  the  North  Yuba,  or  simultaneously  with  them.  By 
November  several  of  them  were  quite  jiopulous  camps.  A  few  days  prior  to  Mr.  Anderson's  dis- 
covery at  the  Forks,  he  was  in  Lidian   valley  with  John  C.  Fulton  and Elliott.     There  they 

abandoned  their  mules,  and  packed  their  culinary  and  mining  utensils  over  to  where  Mr.  Haven 
was  on  Little  Rich  bar  with  his  party.  Among  these  was  a  rocker,  so  invaluable  in  those  days  for 
a  guaranty  of  large  returns.  On  their  way  thither  they  met  an  Indian,  who,  being  unable  to 
communicate  in  the  English  tongue,  indicated  to  them,  l)y  laying  his  head  three  times  on  a  rock, 
that  there  were  three  men  working  on  the  river  a  short  distance  oft".  In  this  way  they  discovered 
the  near  proximity  of  Mr.  Haven  and  his  companions.  On  the  fourteenth,  as  previously  stated, 
Mr.  Anderson  went  up  to  the  Forks,  and  discovered  gold  at  a  point  immediately  above  where  the 
Jersey  bridge  at  Downieville  now  stands.  The  value  of  the  find  was  not  large — about  four  dollars 
— but  it  encouraged  him  to  proceed  farther  up  in  hopes  to  discover  larger  pay.  The  traces  of 
Indians  were  apparent  everywhere.  A  tree  on  Jersey  flat  was  still  burning,  while  a  white  log  lay 
across  the  river  on  which  were  a  number  of  deer  skulls.  Other  indications  were  seen  of  a  fishing 
party  having  been  there.  Anderson  was  standing  in  the  water  taking  out  from  ten  to  twenty 
dollars  to  a  pan,  when  he  heard  a  loud  noise  on  the  hillside,  and  saw  a  party  of  men  dressed  in 
various  bright  colors  descending  towards  him.     They  were  whooping  and  yelling  as  they  clambered 
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down  tlie  steep  descent,  and  Anderson's  first  impression  was  that  they  were  Indians  thirsting  for 
his  gore.  Grasping  his  knife  firmly,  lie  determined  to  sell  his  life  dearly,  hut  was  soon  pleased  to 
find  no  necessity  for  the  exercise  of  his  native  valor,  as  they  proved  to  be  the  Jim  Kane  party.  Rush- 
ing down  to  the  river  bank,  they  paid  no  attention  to  Anderson,  but  began  at  once  to  wash  gravel 
witli  their  rocker.  They  were  very  fortunate  in  their  selection  of  a  point  to  work,  for  they  cleaned 
up  all  the  rest  of  that  day  three  hundred  dollars  to  a  pan.  Anderson  went  down  to  Little  Rich 
bar  in  the  evening,  full  of  enthusiasm,  and  guaranteed  to  Mr.  Haven,  if  he  could  wash  a  hundred 
pans  of  dirt  in  a  day  with  a  rocker,  $30,000  for  his  trouble.  Of  course  the  result  fell  far  short  of 
his  extravagant  expectations,  the  Kane  ])arty  having  at  first  struck  a  natural  sluice,  where  the  gold 
had  accumulated,  but  which  was  worked  out  in  a  few  hours.  Notwithstanding,  the  yield  on  the 
following  day,  and  for  several  days  thereafter,  was  by  no  means  insignificant.  The  morning's  work 
for  the  Kane  party  on  the  fifteenth  netted  §2,800.  Further  particulars  of  this  period  are  noted  in 
their  proj)er  order  elsewhere. 

Philo  A.  Haven's  account  of  the  finding  of  gold  on  Little  Rich  bar  is  quite  amusing.  About 
the  lastof  August,  1849,  while  working  at  Cut  Eye  Foster's  bar,  just  below  and  near  Indian  valley, 
ill  Yulia  county,  he,  with  his  three  companions,  saw  an  Indian  who  had  a  larger  nugget  than  any 
tlicy  had  found.  On  being  asked  to  tell  where  he  found  it,  the  native  became  exceedingly  reticent 
on  the  subject;  but  after  much  parley,  he  agreed  to  point  his  finger  in  the  direction  of  the  place 
he  had  taken  it  from,  in  consideration  of  what  he  and  his  son,  a  half-grown  youth,  could  eat  then 
and  there.  The  bargain  being  made,  enough  breail  was  brought  out  to  supply  two  meals  for  the 
four  white  men,  and  as  a  sort  of  trimming  to  the  repast,  Mr.  Haven  began  frying  pancakes.  The 
company  soon  saw  visions  of  a  famine.  Even  the  great  American  pie-eater  would  have  hung  his 
head  in  shame  had  he  beheld  the  delicate  mouthfuls  and  the  quantity  of  food  devoured  on  this 
occasion.  Hut  even  an  Indian's  capacity  is  limited,  and  the  feast  was  finally  finished,  greatly  to  the 
relief  of  the  gold-hunters.  Then  the  company  awaited  with  ill-suppressed  impatience  the  perform- 
ance of  the  Indian's  part  of  the  contract.  With  great  dignity  poor  Lo  arose,  and  calling  the 
attention  of  his  son  to  the  way  he  was  about  to  indicate,  faced  to  the  bluff,  and  holding  his  finger 
straight  out  before  him,  turned  completely  around,  the  index  digit  taking  in  every  point  of  the 
compass;  after  which  he  sat  down  with  a  loud  laugh  at  having  so  easily  sold  them.  Mr.  Haven 
joined  heartily  in  the  laugh,  and  said  it  was  a  good  joke,  telling  the  jocose  aborigine  that  he  was 
"  heap  smart — much  too  smart  for  white  man  '' ;  by  which  compliments  he  secured  his  assent  to  a 
bargain  to  allow  his  son  to  show  the  place;  the  conditions  being  that  if  nugijets  the  size  of  small 
walnuts  were  found,  the  Indian  was  to  have  one  gray  blanket;  and  if  only  the  size  of  corn  or  beans, 
a  new  blue  shirt.  The  next  morning  they  started  up  the  river.  About  two  o'clock  of  the  second  day 
thoy  arrived  opposite  what  was  afterward  known  as  Big  Rich  bar.  Here  the  Indian  i)ointed  to 
gold  lying  around,  and  asked  for  his  recompense.  Perceiving  Hedgepath  «t  Co.'s  notices  posted 
in  various  places,  claiming  seven  claims  of  thirty  feet  each,  they  said  it  would  not  do,  and  that  not 
a  single  piece  should  be  touched.  He  then  led  the  way  to  the  place  where  he  had  found  the  nug- 
get, which  was  near  the  edge  of  the  river  opposite  the  place  now  known  :is  Coyoteville,  and  point- 
ing to  a  crevice,  said  :  "  Dig,  you  ketchum  here."  Mr.  Haven  soon  raked  out  a  piece  weighing  an 
ounce  and  .i  lialf.  On  the  same  day  he  located  Little  Rich  bar  a  little  way  up  the  river.  The  next 
day  he  went  u]pon  the  ridge  and  saw  the  Forks,  now  the  site  of  Dowuieville.  A  week  after,  the 
Hedgepath  claims  were  jumped  by  several  parties.  On  the  Sunday  following  their  location  at 
Little  Rich  bar,  Philo  Haven  and  Carlos  Haven,  his  nephew,  strolled  up  the  river,  and  picked  up 
§700  in  pieces  between  their  claim  and  the  mouth  of  the  middle  fork  of  *he  North  Branch,  a  short 
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distance  above  where  the  Gold  Bhiff  mill  now  stands.  While  returning  to  oamp,  they  fell  in  with 
a  miner  who  had  some  jerked  venison,  and  rather  than  continue  on  their  way  that  night,  they 
offered  the  man  its  weight  in  gold  for  a  piece  of  meat  weighing  eight  or  nine  ounces,  which  rather 
liberal  offer  was  summarily  refused. 

Ill  April,  1858,  Major  Downie  published  in  the  Sierra  Democrat  a  series  of  personal  reminis- 
cences of  1849,  containing,  among  other  things,  his  recollections  of  liis  first  entry  into  what  is  now 
Sierra  county,  and  his  settlement  on  the  present  site  of  Downieville.  He  and  his  party  arrived  at 
San  Francisco  June  27,  1849,  iu  the  ship  Architect.  He  was  soon  en  route  for  Nye's  ranch  (Marys- 
ville),  to  which  place  he  and  his  companions  navigated  a  barge  from  Benicia.  The  North  P^ork 
being  reputed  rich  in  gold-dust  they  started  in  search  of  it,  but  had  great  difficulty  in  finding  the 
stream.  At  BuUard's  bar,  on  the  Yuba,  he  tarried  for  some  time  agitating  a  rocker,  all  the  time 
hearing  fabulous  stories  from  prospectors  of  rich  finds  elsewhere,  none  of  whom  would  indicate  the 
precise  place  where  wealth  could  be  so  easily  secured.  He  finally  resolved  to  go  farther  up  the 
stream ;  but  those  whom  he  asked  to  accompany  him  had  not  the  courage  to  brave  the  hardshijis  of 
the  unknown  country  above.  After  many  disappointments  he  met  with  some  colored  sailors,  ten 
in  number,  who  were  willing  to  go,  and  also  induced  an  Irish  lad,  Michael  Deverney,  to  make  one 
of  the  company.  On  the  5th  of  October,  1849,  they  started.  At  Slate  range  a  Kanaka,  Jim  Crow, 
joined  them.  The  succeeding  Sunday  was  spent  with  "  Cut  Eye  Foster,"  who  was  reputed  to  be  a 
professional  horse-thief,  and  employed  Indians  to  carry  on  his  nefarious  business.  His  corral  was 
the  highest  up  in  the  mountains,  and  many  a  stray  mule  found  its  way  into  it.  However,  old 
Foster  is  represented  by  Major  Downie  as  being  a  very  philanthropic,  if  a  dishonest,  man. 

At  the  Mountain  house  site  the  Downie  party  found  the  trees  blazed  to  indicate  the  road  to 
Goodyear's  bar;  but  they  kept  up  the  divide,  expecting  to  find  the  big  pieces  of  gold  on  higher 
ground.  They  camped  that  night  on  the  north  fork  of  Oregon  creek.  At  Secret  canon  they  found 
the  first  gold  since  leaving  Bullard's  bar.  They  began  to  think  they  were  nearing  nature's  treasury, 
and  crossed  the  river  and  camped  on  O'Donnoll  fiat.  Here  they  prospected  a  day  or  two,  but 
failed  to  discover  the  rich  deposits  there,  afterwards  brought  to  light.  Four  of  them  crossed  the 
hill  from  the  flat  and  saw  the  deep  East  Fork  canon  below  them.  Following  the  ridge,  they  went 
towards  the  Forks.     He  says : 

"  When  we  got  to  the  first  island  al)ove  the  Forks  the  boys  insisted  on  going  back.  I  had  my 
attention  turned  to  the  low  ridge  that  divides  the  North  fork  from  the  South.  There  had  already 
been  so  much  speculation  that  one  did  not  like  to  urge  his  surmises  very  strongly;  .so  I  said  but 
little,  yet  felt  assured  that  there  was  a  fork  of  the  river  just  beyond  that  ridge.  I  agreed  that  if 
the  boys  would  go  with  me  around  that  point,  I  wouhl  then  go  back  to  camp  with  them.  They 
consented  to  do  so.  Turning  the  point,  we  saw  the  forks  of  North  Yuba,  which  have  since  become 
so  famous.  The  sjiot  where  the  town  stands  was  then  the  handsomest  I  have  ever  seen  in  the 
mountains.  Long  willows  waved  on  the  banks  of  the  north  fork,  small  pine  and  spruce  trees  stood 
in  beautiful  groups  where  the  saloons  now  stand ;  the  hillsides  were  covered  with  pretty  oaks, 
stretching  out  their  strong  branches  and  thick  foliage,  sheltering  the  Indian  wigwam  ;  and  here 
and  there  a  tall  pine  towered  above  everything.  But  the  miner  and  the  trader  spared  none  of 
these  ;  the  willows  were  uprooted,  the  pine  and  spruce  were  cast  out  upon  the  Yuba's  current,  the 
branches  were  lopped  from  the  oaks,  and  their  trunks  made  heat  for  sordid  slapjacks;  the  tall  pine 
was  laid  low,  and  all  was  changed." 

When  they  came  to  the  junction  of  the  two  streams,  they  noticed  that  the  water  of  the  north 
fork  was  not  so  clear  as  the  other.     An  exploration  of.  the  upper  regions  reve.aled  a  party  at  work 
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on  a  small  liar  just  below  the  Blue  banks.  They  were  very  i-cticent  about  the  diggings;  and  in 
answer  to  a  question  if  thoy  intended  to  stay  long  in  the  mountains,  they  rejtlied  that  they  "  mout 
stop  a  spell  longer,  and  then  aicain  they  moutn't."  They  seemed  to  entertain  the  idea  that  when 
their  crevice  was  worked  out,  gold  digging  in  California  would  be  over  with.  The  remainder  of 
the  ]iarty  came  up  the  next  day,  and  they  unpaekcd  on  Jersey  flat.  While  encamped  on  Jersey 
Hat  Jim  Crow  one  day  killed  with  a  small  crowbar  a  salmon-trout  which  weighed  fourteen  pounds. 
It  was  boiled  in  the  camp  kettle,  and  the  major  says  that  afterwards  gold  was  found  in  the  bott^om 
of  the  kettle.  As  crevicing  was  better  uji  the  fork,  they  broke  up  camp  on  Jersey  flat,  and  moved 
u|i  to  Zumw  alt  flat,  where  each  man  could  make  about  five  ounces  a  day.  A  day's  work  was  then 
three  liours  and  a  half.  Fourteen  ounces  a  day  was  no  uncommon  crevicing.  They  found  gold  all 
along  the  banks  of  the  north  fork,  seldom  using  a  shovel,  the  implements  being  a  butcher-knife,  a 
tin  pan,  and  a  crowbar.  The  party  intended  to  winter  on  a  rough-looking  bar  up  the  sDUtli  fork  half 
a  mile.     The  major  speaks  of  the  rich  yield  on  this  bar  in  these  words: 

"On  Monday  I  commenced  to  work  on  the  bar.  Mamoo  and  I  had  about  ten  feet  between  us, 
running  lengthwise  of  the  bar.  On  Monday  we  took  out  seventeen  ounces;  on  Tuesday,  twenty- 
four;  Wednesday,  twenty-nine  ;  Thursday,  forty  ounces  in  the  forenoon ;  and  as  we  took  out  only 
nine  ounces  in  the  afternoon,  Mamoo  would  work  no  longer  in  the  jdace,  saying  it  was  worked  out. 
I  have  washed  as  much  as  fourteen  ounces  in  one  pan  while  Mamoo  was  making  coffee.  In  four 
days  we  had  taken  out  in  all  about  S6,000." 

Eight  of  the  boys  started  below  for  provisions,  taking  all  the  mules  with  them,  and  jiromising 
to  be  back  in  a  few  days.  Jim  Crow  went  with  the  party.  None  of  them  came  back  with  the 
necessary  commissary  stores.  The  only  one  who  returned  was  Jim  Crow,  and  he  came  back  in  the 
spring  with  a  number  of  Kanakas  and  about  five  hundred  white  men,  whom  he  was  leading  to  the 
rich  diggings  at  the  Forks,  supposing  that  the  Downie  parly  was  frozen  or  starved  to  death.  The 
winter  was  spent  at  the  Forks  by  the  party,  who  experienced  great  hardships  and  privations,  both 
from  the  weather  and  the  scarcity  of  food. 

Many  of  those  who  prospected  through  the  eastern  part  of  Sierra  county  in  1849  returned  to 
the  lower  camps  in  the  winter,  and  told  glowing  tales  of  the  fortunes  to  be  made  there.  The  sub- 
stantial sacks  of  dust  and  nuggets  they  displayed  convinced  the  doubting  miner  that  his  paltry  fifty 
dollars  a  day  or  less  could  be  many  times  increased  by  seeking  the  uj)per  country.  When  the  sun- 
shine and  rains  of  spring  had  melted  the  deep  snows  from  the  ridges,  they  poured  into  Sierra's  terri- 
tory by  the  hundreds.  In  1850  many  flourishing  and  populous  camps  were  formed,  some  of  which 
still  exist  as  substantial,  well-built  towns.  Among  them  were  Downieville,  Goodyear's  bar.  Forest 
City,  Alleghany,  Ilowland  Flat,  and  Gibsonville.  The  famous  Gold  Lake  excitement,  though  dis- 
appointing many  in  their  Aladdin  expectations,  yet  served  to  open  up  and  settle  many  localities 
through  the  vigorous  exertions  made  to  discover  that  supposed  valuable  sheet  of  water.  [For  an 
account  of  the  celebrated  Gold  Lake  expedition  see  page  145  in  this  work.] 
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ORGANIZATION   OF   SIERRA    COUNTY. 

The  territory  now  embraced  by  Sierra  county  became  a  part  of  Yulia  county  under  the  act  of 
February  18,  1850,  dividing  the  state  into  twenty-seven  counties.  Great  difficulty  was  experienced 
by  the  first  legislature  in  making  a  proper  assignment  of  territory,  the  population  being  so  shifting 
that  sections»then  unoccupied  were  liable  in  a  few  months  to  become  populated  with  thousands  of 
eager  miners,  or  perhaps  they  might  never  have  sufficient  inhalutauts  to  demand  a  county  organiza- 
tion. The  courses  of  the  rivers  and  the  character  of  the  mountains  were  almost  unknown,  and  thus 
many  queer  boundaries  were  given  to  counties  of  a  most  ungainly  shajie.  Yuba  county  extended 
from  the  Sacramento  river  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  state,  embracing  Sierra,  Nevada,  and  a 
portion  of  Placer  counties,  together  with  its  present  territory.  Five  townships  then  composed 
Sierra  county;  viz.,  Goodyear's  bar,  Downieville,  Durgan  Flat,  Kose  Bar,  and  another  not  named. 
Owing  to  the  little  knowledge  then  had  of  the  nature  of  the  country,  none  of  the  boundaries  of  these 
townships  can  be  definitely  ascertained.  The  lines  designated  were  generally  of  a  fictitious  nature, 
and  it  is  imjiossible  to  trace  them  out,  were  it  at  all  necessary  to  do  so.  We  have  no  record  of 
there  being  more  than  two  justices  of  the  peace  at  a  time  in  all  of  them,  many  of  the  localities  cling- 
ing to  the  alcalde  system  promulgated  by  Governor  Bennett  Reily,  in  1849,  in  this  state.  The 
disadvantages  of  belonging  to  Yuba  county  were  early  felt;  Marysville  was  too  distant,  and  a 
county  government  located  at  that  place  was  to  the  citizens  here  as  useless  as  one  in  Kamtehatka. 
The  trouble,  expense,  and  time  retjuired  to  send  criminals  to  Marysville  were  so  great  that  many 
escaped  the  just  punishment  for  their  acts,  while  others  were  severely  dealt  with  by  Judge  Lynch. 
No  jirotection  whatever  was  afforded  by  the  Yuba  governijient,  and  no  benefit  whatever  was 
derived  from  it;  in  fact,  the  only  official  who  at  all  interested  himself,  and  paid  a  visit  to  this  region, 
wa.s  the  tax  collector,  who  failed  not  to  scrape  together  all  that  he  could.  The  two  justices 
alluded  to  were  stationed  at  Downieville.  Richard  Galloway  was  the  first  who  administered  legal 
justice,  but  was  succeeded  in  1851  by  Thomas  Graham.  Graham  was  a  tall,  dignified  man,  wear- 
ing a  long  blue  coat  with  brass  buttons,  all  buttoned  down  before,  like  the  time-honored  Old  Grimes, 
deceased.  He  had  a  thorough  consciousness  of  his  official  importance  in  the  community,  and  was 
very  rigid  in  exacting  the  utmost  obeisance  from  the  frequenters  of  his  court.  William  C.  Lem- 
mon  was  Graham's  judicial  contemporary.  But  notwithstanding  the  exceedingly  small  number  of 
those  authorized  in  the  regular  way  to  dispense  justice,  and  the  great  number  of  people  resident 
here,  these  courts  were  not  overburdened  with  business.  The  miners'  courts,  organized  in  nearly 
every  community,  settled  most  of  the  litigation,  and  tried  a  very  large  majority  of  the  criminal 
cases,  whether  the  most  intricate  jiroblems  as  to  the  right  of  possession,  or  whether  human  life  or 
liberty  depended  on  their  decisions.  Nothing  was  shirked.  The  limited  jurisdiction  of  the  jus- 
tices' courts  made  this  seeming  extravagant  assumption  of  authority  absolutely  necessary,  because 
of  the  great  difficulty  in  reaching  the  higher  seats  of  justice  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  over  the 
mountain  trails,  and  more  especially  in  winter,  when  the  snow  lay  in  great  depth  on  the  inter- 
vening ridges.  For  several  months  of  the  year  Sierra  county  was  entirely  cut  off  from  the 
remainder  of  the  county.  As  the  constantly  increasing  population  rendered  a  separate  county 
government  more  and  more  necessary,  the  matter  was  considerably  discussed  in  the  latter  part  of 
1851,  and  a  bill  for  the  segregation  of  Sierra  county  from  Yuba  was  introduced  in  the  legislature  of 
tliat  winter.  The  passage  was  easily  effected,  and  the  bill  became  a  law  by  the  signature  of  the 
governor  on  the  sixteenth  of  April,  1852.     The  boundaries,  as  defined  by  the  act,  were  as  follows  : 
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"Beginning  at  a  point  in  the  middle  of  tlie  middle  liranch  of  Yuba  river,  ten  miles  from  its 
moutli,  running  thence  in  a  north-westerly  direction  to  a  point  on  the  north  liranch  of  Yuba  river, 
known  as  Cut  Eye  Foster's  bar ;  thence  westerly  to  a  point  on  the  dividing  ridge  between  the 
waters  of  Feather  and  Yuba  rivers,  known  as  the  Lexington  house,  leaving  said  house  in  Yuba 
county;  thence  northerly,  following  out  said  ridge;  thence  easterly  in  a  straight  line  to  the 
boundary  line  of  the  state;  thence  south  along  said  boundary  line  to  a  point  east  of  the  middle 
branch  of  Yuba  river  and  the  north-east  corner  of  NevaJa  county;  thence  west,  following  the 
northerly  line  of  Nevada  county,  to  the  place  of  beginning.  The  seat  of  justice  shall  be  at  Downie- 
ville." 

A  slight  effort  was  made  In  the  inhabitants  of  Goodyear's  bar,  then  a  formidable  rival  of 
Downieville,  to  get  that  place  named  in  the  act  as  the  county  seat,  but  it  failed  on  account  of  the 
apathy  and  imlifference  shown  by  the  miners  to  the  advancement  of  their  town,  considering 
themselves  only  temporary  sojourners  among  the  mountains,  and  not  caring  at  all  for  the  glory  of 
county-seatship.  The  indebtedness  of  Yuba  county  at  the  time  of  division  was  thirty-six  thousand 
nine  hundrfd  and  one  dollars,  the  proportion  of  debt  to  which  the  new  county  fell  heir  being  nine 
thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars.  An  election  was  ordered  to  be  held  on  the  second 
Monday  of  June,  1852,  for  the  selection  of  a  county  judge,  a  district  attorney,  a  county  clerk,  a 
sheriff,  a  surveyor,  an  assessor,  a  coroner,  and  a  treasurer.  A  committee,  empowered  with  dis- 
cretionary powers  as  to  the  apportionment  of  elect  inn  [irecincts  and  the  canvassing  of  the  returns, 
was  appointed,  consisting  of  Francis  Anderson,  John  Craycroft,  John  C.  James,  C.  E.  Smith,  and 
T.  M.  Ramsdell.  Tiie  election  occurred  on  the  fourteenth  of  June,  and  the  following  persons  were 
elected  to  positions  of  trust  in  the  county : 

Oftice.  Name.  Party.  Majority. 

County  Judge Ferdinand  J.  McCann Democrat 452 

District  Attorney TJiaddeus  Purdy Democrat 488 

Sheriff William  J.  Ford Democrat ...  555 

County  Clerk J.  Webb  Nicholson   Whig .   84 

County  Treasurer T.  M.  Ramsdell .Democrat 485 

Assessor E.  Frazer Democrat 567 

Coroner Cyrus  D.  Aiken Democrat 453 

Surveyor "William  G.  Still Democrat   495 

The  officers  entered  upon  their  several  duties  a  few  days  after  the  election,  and  the  county 
machinery  was  soon  put  in  motion. 

The  county  boundaries  as  establisheil  at  this  time  have,  with  one  exception,  remained  substan- 
tially unchanged  to  the  present  time.  Disptxtes  have  at  v.arious  times  arisen  about  different  render- 
ings of  the  words  employed  in  the  statutes,  owing  principally  to  the  ambiguity  of  the  landmarks 
established  by  the  surveys. 
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OFFICIAL    HISTORY    OF    SIERRA    COUNTY. 

Sierra  county  was  first  divided  into  townships  by  the  court  of  sessions  shortly  after  the  organ- 
ization of  that  body,  but  as  its  earliest  records  are  not  in  existence,  the  exact  date  of  the  order,  and 
its  provisions,  cannot  be  ascertained.  The  first  reference  to  townshii)s  made  in  the  olironicles  of 
the  court  of  sessions  at  hand  was  rendered  October  15,  1853,  when  Benjamin  Hall  was  instructed 
to  draw  a  plat  of  the  several  townshijjs  of  Sierra  county,  which  being  done,  was  approved  on  the 
following  day.  His  definition  of  the  township  boundaries  was  made  by  him  a  few  days  later,  and 
published  in  the  Mountain  Echo  in  December.  By  this  it  appears- that  the  county  was  originally 
divided  into  nine  townshijis,  numbering  from  one  to  nine ;  beginning  at  tlie  north-west  corner  and 
running  eastward,  in  the  order  of  numbering  congressional  townships.  June  19,  1855,  township 
No.  10  was  created  from  the  western  part  of  township  No.  7.  Township  No.  11  was  created  in 
1856,  by  the  board  of  supervisors.  On  the  second  of  August,  1859,  townships  Nos.  8  and  10  were 
abolished  and  added  to  townshiji  No.  7,  while  No.  1 1  was  changed  to  No.  8.  Other  changes  of  a 
minor  character  were  subsequently  made,  and  on  the  nineteenth  of  November,  18G3,  there  being 
ten  townships,  names  were  given  to  them  instead  of  numbers,  viz. : 

Township  No.  1  was  changed  to  Alturas;  No.  2,  to  Sears;  No  3,  to  Table  Kock ;  No  4,  to 
Eureka;  No.  5,  to  Indian  ;  No.  6,  to  Lincoln  :  No.  7,  to  Forest ;  No.  8,  to  Gibson  ;  No.  9,  to  Butte  ; 
No.  10,  to  Sierra. 

Many  changes  have  since  occurred  in  tliese  county  subdivisions,  to  enumerate  which  would  be 
both  tedious  and  profitless.  Sierra  county  at  present  is  divided  into  nine  townships,  with  the  fol- 
lowing names:  Oneida,  Sears,  Table  Rock,  Eureka,  Lincoln,  Forest,  Gibson,  Butte,  and  Sierra. 
The  last  election  precincts  established  by  the  board  of  supervisors  are  as  follows : 

Sierra  Township — Loyalton,  Sierraville. 

Oneida — Antelope,  Crystal  Peak. 

FoEEST — Alleghany,  Chips,  Forest  City,  Pike  City. 

Lincoln — Brandy  City,  Indian  Hill,  Goodyear's  bar,  Mountain  House. 

Butte — Downieville,  Sierra  City,  Butte,  fiold  Lake,  Loganville. 

Eureka — Eureka,  Little  Grizzly,  Monte  Christo. 

Sears — Port  Wine,  Scale's,  St.  Louis. 

Table  Rock— Howlaud  Flat,  Poker  Plat. 

Gibson — Newark,  (iibsonville. 

In  March,  1863,  the  north-western  boundary  of  the  county  was  more  clearly  defined  by  the 
legislature,  in  these  words  :  "  From  the  Lexington  house,  thence  northerly  along  the  center  of  said 
i-idge  [the  dividing  ridge  between  the  waters  of  Feather  and  Yuba  rivers]  to  a  point  known  as 
Pilot  peak;  thence  south-easterly  along  the  center  of  said  ridge  to  a  ])oint  due  west  from  a  point 
about  one  mile  below  the  outlet  of  Gold  Lake,  known  as  the  falls ;  thence  due  east  to  the  eastern 
boundary  line  of  the  state,"  etc.  This  by  no  means  settled  permanently  the  northern  boundary  of 
Sierra  county,  for  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  was  caused  in  La  Porte  and  the  vicinity,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  desired  to  be  severed  entirely  from  Sierra,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  new 
county  or  of  attaching  themselves  to  Plumas.  The  matter  was  vigorously  discussed  during  the 
next  three  years,  and  finally  resulted  in  an  act  of  the  legislature,  approved  March  31,  1866,  setting 
off  a  considerable  territory  in  the  north-western  part  to  Plumas  county.  [See  pages  162,  163,  and 
48 
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164  of  this  work  for  an  account  of  the  change  of  boundary.]  Sierra  county  recovered  a  small 
portion  by  the  act  of  March  28,  1868,  giving  her  all  that  portion  of  Plumas  county  lying  south  of 
Slate  creek.  The  northern  boundary  of  Sierra  county  has  remained  as  then  established  to  the 
present  time. 

Uncertainty  as  to  the  source  of  the  south  fork  of  the  Middle  Yuba  river  led  to  quite  a 
controversy  between  Nevada  and  Sierra  counties  at  this  time.  In  1868  each  county  made  a  survey, 
but  as  the  initial  point  was  not  the  same  for  both,  neither  would  adopt  th6  work  of  the  other.  By 
agi'eement,  the  two  boards  met  on  the  disputed  territory,  Viut  could  come  to  no  imderstanding. 
Sierra  county  brought  suit  against  the  Eureka  company,  that  hail  paid  taxes  to  Nevada  county  on 
some  of  the  disputed  ground,  to  enforce  payment  of  taxes.  Nevada  county  instructed  her  district 
attorney  to  defend  the  Eureka  company.  The  question  was  settled  by  the  supreme  court  in  1869, 
giving  Sierra  the  contested  ground.  The  surveys  and  litigation  cost  each  county  more  than  the  land 
in  controversy  was  worth  to  either  of  them. 

BOARD   OF  SUPEKVISORS. 

Prior  to  May,  1855,  all  the  business  of  the  county  was  transacted  by  the  court  of  sessions, 
which  consisted  of  the  county  judge  and  two  associate  justices,  elected  each  year  by  the  justices  of 
the  peace  of  the  county,  from  among  their  number.  This  body  being  also  empowered  to  try  certain 
criminal  cases  and  affairs  in  litigation,  we  have  placed  it  under  the  general  heading  of  "The  Courts 
and  Judiciary,"  where  a  full  account  of  its  proceedings  may  be  found.  The  establishment  of  the 
supervisor  system  in  the  stale  of  California  necessitated  the  division  of  Sierra  county  into  three 
districts.  The  tirst  election  occurred  on  the  first  Monday  in  May,  1855,  and  resulted  in  the  choice 
of  Seth  Chandler,  William  Henry,  and  Gustavus  B.  Wright  as  the  guardians  of  the  county  interests. 
Following  are  the  proceedings  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  board  :  . 

'•At  the  first  meeting  of  the  board  of  su]iervisors,  held  in  and  for  the  county  of  Sierra  on  this 
sixth  day  of  May,  1855,  the  following-named  persons  were  duly  sworn  and  installed  as  supervisors, 
under  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  California:  Seth  Chandler,  William  Henry,  Gustavus 
B.  Wright.     J.  Webb  Nicholson,  clerk. 

"On  motion,  Seth  Chandler  was  elected  chairman.  Report  of  the  committee  on  public  buildings 
read  and  accepted,  and  the  committee  discharged  from  further  duty. 

"In  the  matter  of  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  court-house  and  jail:  It  appearing  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  board  that  said  buildings  are  necessary  to  the  convenience  of  the  county,  it  is 
hereby  ordered  that  said  buildings  be  accepted;  and  it  is  further  ordered  that  theclaim  of  D.  G. 
Webber,  contractor,  for  five  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  be  allowed,  and  that  the  county  auditor 
draw  his  warrant  on  the  treasurer  of  Sierra  county  in  favor  of  said  Webber  for  said  amount,  to  be 
paid,  one-half  in  one  month  and  the  balance  in  two  months  from  the  date  of  this  order. 

"Bills  were  allowed  to  William  J.  Ford:  for  office  rent,  $800;  for  prison  expenses,  $2,080 ; 
for  services  in  criminal  cases,  §1,063. 

"It  is  ordered  that  the  board  adjourn  uuiil  to-morrow  morning  at  8  o'clock. 

"  Sbth  Cbaxdlek,  ChairmanI" 
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THE    COURTS    AND    JUDICIARY. 
DISTRICT  COURT. 

Uncler  llie  law  of  1850,  Yuba  county,  of  wliieh  Sierra  was  then  a  jtart,  was  in  the  eighth  judi- 
cial district,  and  the  first  term  of  the  court  was  commenced  at  Marysville  June  3,  1850,  by  Hon. 
William  K.  Turner.  The  jurisdiction  of  this  court  was  very  large,  including  chancery,  civil,  and 
criminal  cases.  In  1851  the  legislature  formed  Yuba,  Nov.ada,  , and  Sutter  counties  into  the  tenth 
judicial  district,  and  Hon.  Gordon  N.  Mott  was  appointed  by  the  governor  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  removal  of  Judge  Turner  to  another  ilistrict.  At  the  opening  of  the  district  court, 
October  10, 1851,  Hon.  W.  T.  Barbour  was  present,  with  a  commission  from  the  governor  as  district 
iudge.  He  desired  an  interview  with  Judge  Mott  before  making  the  formal  demand  for  the  office, 
and  the  court  was  adjourned  until  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  During  the  recess  Judges  Mott 
and  Barbour,  together  with  the  members  of  the  bar,  held  a  consultation  together.  Judge  Barbour 
stated  that  he  had  a  commission  from  the  governor,  given  in  consequence  of  his  election  to  the  judge- 
ship by  the  people  at  the  last  gener.'il  election,  and  that  he  had  taken  the  constitutional  oath  of 
office.  Judge  Mott  stated  that  he  also  had  a  commission  from  the  governor  as  district  judge,  and 
claimed  that,  as  his  commission  was  given  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  office  occasioned  by  the  failure  of 
the  legislature  to  elect,  and  as  it  did  not  mention  the  term  for  which  he  was  to  hold  ofiice,  it  would 
hold  until  the  election  of  district  judges  in  1852.  The  constitution  provided  for  the  filling  of  such 
vacancies  "  at  the  next  election  by  the  people,"  and  the  question  of  right  lay  on  the  interpretation 
of  these  words — ^whether  they  meant  the  next  election,  or  the  next  regular  election  for  the  office  to 
be  filled.  Upon  the  assembling  of  the  court  in  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Barliour  appeared  and  demanded 
the  office  and  records,  and  then  the  court  adjourned  to  allow  the  matter  to  be  carried  to  the 
supreme  court.  There  it  was  decided  that  Mr.  Barbour  was  the  rightful  claimant  to  the  position, 
and  he  took  his  seat  without  further  interru])tiou. 

In  1853  Sierra  county,  having  been  organized  the  year  previous,  was  placed  in  the  tenth 
judicial  district,  with  Yuba,  Nevada,  and  Sutter  counties.  The  first  session  of  the  district  court 
was  held  in  Downieville,  July  5,  1853,  with  Judge  William  T.  Barbour  on  the  bench.  In  1855 
Nevada,  Sierra,  and  Plumas  counties  were  united  as  the  fourteenth  district,  and  the  Hon.  Niles 
Searles  of  Nevada  City  became  judge.  In  1857  Plumas  was  detached,  the  <listrict  being  too  large. 
Two  years  after,  in  1859,  Sierra  was  joined  to  the  seventeenth  district,  consisting  of  Sierra  and 
Plumas  counties,  to  the  judgeship  of  which  Peter  Van  Clief  of  Downieville  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Weller.  He  served  on  the  bench  one  year.  At  the  fall  election  of  1859  Hon.  Robert  H. 
Taylor  was  elected  district  judge.  He  was  a  resident  of  Downieville,  and  two  years  previous, 
when  Sierra  was  a  pai't  of  the  fourteenth  district,  hud  been  nominated  for  judge,  but  did  not  suc- 
ceed at  the  election.  In  1859  he  was  the  nominee  of  the  Douglas  wing  of  the  democrsitic  party, 
and  as  such  defeated  Judge  Van  Clief,  the  regular  democratic  nominee.  He  resigned  the  position 
in  May,  1862,  and  Hon.  L.  E  Pratt  of  Sierra  county  received  from  the  governor  the  appointment 
as  his  successor.  Judge  Pratt  served  out  Taylor's  term,  and  in  April,  1863,  Sierra  county  was 
added  lo  the  tenth  judicial  district,  which  consisted  of  Yuba,  Sutter,  Colusa,  and  Sierra  counties. 

Hon.  I.  S.  Belcher  of  Marysville  was  elected  judge  that  fall,  and  held  the  position  until  1809, 
when  Judge  Phil  W.  Keyser  of  Sutter  county  was  elected  to  the  position,  and  held  it  until  the 
adoption  of  the  new  constituti'm  in  187'.),  at  which  time  the  district  courts  of  California  were 
abolished  and  superseded  by  the  superior  courts. 
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COURT  OF  SESSIONS. 

Owing  to  the  loss  of  the  earliest  minutes  of  the  court  of  sessions,  the  date  of  the  first  meeting 
of  that  body  cannot  he  definitely  ascertained.  Judge  McCann  organized  the  court  some  time  in 
July,  and  appointed  as  his  associates  H.  G.  Brown  and  A.  S.  McMillen.  The  first  proceedings  on 
the  records  we  quote  : 

"minits  of  the  court  of  sessions. 

"At  a  special  term  of  the  court  of  sessions,  held  August  19,  1852,  present,  Hon.  Ferdinand  J. 
McCann,  judge;  H.  G.  Brown,  associate  judge;  Wra.  J.  Ford,  sheriff;  J.  Webb  Nicholson,  clerk. 
It  is  ordered  by  the  court  that  the  sheriff  shall  collect  fifty  cents  on  every  hundred  dollars,  for  the 
purpose  of  county  taxes.  It  is  further  ordered  that  the  petition  of  J.  W.  Dunn  for  auctioneer  he 
granted  for  the  sale  of  auction  goods  in  the  town  of  Downieville,  on  the  plaza.  It  is  also  ordered 
that  the  petition  of  R.  H.  Martin  be  rejected  on  account  of  its  not  complying  with  the  requirements 
of  the  statutes. 

"It  is  ordered  that  the  petition  of  Henry  Kingsley  be  granted  for  inn-keei)ing  in  Sierra  county. 
It  is  further  ordered  that  this  court  adjourn  until  Monday,  28th  August,  1852." 

The  next  meeting  did  not  occur  until  the  thirtieth  of  August,  at  which  time  the  sheriff  was 
instructed  to  be  at  Goodyear's  bar  on  the  fifteenth  of  September,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
taxes,  and  he  was  allowed  one  week  in  each  election  precinct  for  such  purpose.  Licenses  were  then 
granted  to  Samuel  Aston  and  James  Golden  to  sell  wares  and  liquors,  and  to  R.  H.  Martin  for 
auctioneering. 

The  first  srand  jury  for  the  court  of  sessions  was  drawn  at  the  regular  term  in  October. 
Twenty-one  names  were  drawn  lij'  the  sheriff,  but  on  the  eighteenth  only  seventeen  were  sworn  as 
a  grand  jury.  Their  names  are  6.  B.  Bope,  Samuel  Walker,  Charles  H.  Cummings,  Louis  Day, 
Charles  Simmons,  Richard  Hol)bs,  Adam  Young,  F.  M.  Proctor,  Thomas  Clement,  G.  M.  Lechten- 
berger,  James  W.  Haiiiiltoii,  Benjamin  Green,  George  Pierson,  Malcum  S.  Scott,  N.  R.  Shaw, 
Daniel  Shepp,  Barnabus  Hallett.  C.  H.  Cummings  was  elected  foreman,  and  Thaddeus  Purdy 
delivered  the  charge  to  the  jury.  The  first  indictments  found  by  this  body  were  against  Frederick 
Ketzler,  Charles  Ketzler,  and.  James  McKibben,  for  assault  with  deadly  weapons  on  Alanson 
Smith;  against  John  Carter,  for  assault  with  intent  to  kill  on  H.  Kelly  ;  against  George  Richardson, 
James  Richardson,  and  Albert  T.  Turner,  for  constructing  unlawful  bridges  ;  and  against  William 
Taylor  and  James  Taylor  for  murder. 

The  court  of  sessions  continued  to  transact  the  business  of  the  county  now  done  by  the  board 
of  supervisors  until  the  supervisor  system  was  adopted  in  the  state  in  May,  1855,  when  it  became 
merely  a  criminal  court,  subordinate  to  the  district  court.  In  1863  it  was  abolished  altogether, 
Judge  S.  B.  Davidson  being  then  on  the  heuch.  The  judges  who  presided  over  the  court  of  sessions 
during  its  existence  were  Ferdinand  J.  McCann,  S.  J.  Pettibone,  P.  C.  Shaffer,  Alanson  Smith, 
William  Campbell,  and  S.  B.  Davidson.  Those  who  sat  as  associate  justices  before  the  establish- 
ment of  the  board  of  supervisors  are  as  follows:  H.  G.  Brown,  A.  S.  McMillen,  L.  B.  Graham, 
Daniel  F.  Finley,  Charles  Stanwood,  George  A.  Booth,  J.  H.  Marshall,  S.  J.  Pettibone,  C.  D.  Aiken, 
H.  McNuUy,  C.  L.  Thomasson,  Louis  Bartlett,  William  Patterson,  A.  J.  Howe,  and  G.  Harris. 
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COUNTY   COURT. 

The  county  court  for  Sierra  county  held  its  first  st'ssion  in  Downieville  March  7,  1853.  Sheriff 
William  J.  Ford  pronounced,  in  stentorian  tones,  the  "Oh,  yesl  Oh,  j^es ! "  that  summoned  the  bar 
and  spectators  to  the  tribunal  of  justice ;  while  the  Hon.  Ferdinand  J.  McCann  sat  upon  the  bench, 
and  J.  Webb  Nicholson  transcribed  in  a  clerkly  hand  the  proceedings.  The  courtroom  was  on  the 
second  floor  of  John  Craycroft's  mammoth  saloon,  the  fortunate  location  being  very  conducive  to 
frequent  adjournments  for  refreshment.  In  1855  the  board  of  supervisors  having  accepted  the  new 
court-house,  the  court  was  transferred  to  the  classic  precincts  of  Durgan  flat,  where  it  continued  to 
be  held  until  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution,  in  1879,  which  did  away  entirely  with  it. 

Judge  Ferdinand  J.  McCaxn  was  a  resident  of  Kentucky  before  coming  to  California,  and 
was  of  Irish  and  Spanish  descent.  He  has  always  been  considered  a  very  accomjilished  gentleman, 
and  an  able  and  popular  jurist.  He  was  educated  in  Maryland,  came  to  California  in  1850, 
practiced  law  a  few  months  in  Marysville,  and  in  1851  came  to  Downieville.  At  the  first  election, 
June  14,  1852,  he  w.as  elected  county  judge,  holding  the  ofiice  for  two  years,  when  he  resigned,  and 
went  back  to  Kentucky.  There  he  married  into  a  distinguished  family,  and  again  came  to  California. 
Prom  1871  to  1873  he  was  in  partnership,  at  Marysville,  with  Judge  Peter  Van  Clief.  From  there 
he  went  to  Santa  Cruz,  where  he  still  resides.  Judge  McCann  has  always  been  a  strong  democrat 
in  politics. 

Judge  S.  J.  Pettibone. — Upon  the  resignation  of  Judge  McCann,  in  1854,  Governor  Bigler 
appointed  S.  J.  Pettibone  to  fill  the  unexpired  term.  He  was  a  miner,  and  lived  near  Forest  City. 
His  legal  attainments  were  not  of  a  high  order,  though  he  held  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace  at 
the  time  of  his  appointment,  and  had  sat  as  one  of  the  associate  judges  in  the  court  of  sessions 
with  his  predecessor.  He  also  resigned  in  October,  1854,  not  considering  the  office  suitable  to  his 
tastes  or  sufficiently  remunerative.  He  was  succeeded  by  Judge  P.  C.  Schaffer,  who  occupied  the 
bench  until  the  election  of  his  successor,  in  the  fall  of  1855. 

Judge  Alanson  Smith  was  the  know-nothing  candidate  for  the  office  of  county  judge  in  1855, 
his  democratic  contestant  for  the  position  being  Robert  H.  Taylor,  afterwards  district. judge.  He 
succeeded  by  a  goodly  majority,  and  took  his  seat  in  January,  1856.  Prior  to  his  arrival  in  this 
state,  Judge  Smith  was  a  New  York  school-teacher,  had  run  some  kind  of  an  academy,  and  claimed 
to  have  studied  law  with  Judge  Cowan  of  the  Empire  state.  Though  a  well-educated  man  in  some 
respects,  he  was  not  an  aide  jurist,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  dead  languages  was  somewhat  defect- 
ive. He  was  rather  severe  in  his  court  discipline;  on  one  occasion,  while  presiding  over  the  court 
of  sessions,  having  fined  County  Clerk  Nicholson  one  hundred  dollars  for  being  absent  from  his 
post  of  duty,  which,  however,  he  afterwards  remitted  for  "  satisfactory  reasons."  Judge  Van  Clief, 
at  another  time,  felt  the  weight  of  his  displeasure  to  the  tune  of  fifty  dollars,  for  having  differed 
from  his  honor  on  a  point  of  law.  This  was  also  remitted,  when  Van  Clief  proved  in  defense  that 
the  court  was  wrong.     Judge  Smith  served  out  his  full  term  of  four  years. 

Judge  William  Campbell  was  elected  to  the  judgeship  on  the  democratic  ticket  in  1859.  He 
was  an  able  newspaper  man,  having  been  editor  for  several  years  of  the  Sierra  Democrat.  In  1855 
he  liad  been  defeated  for  the  office  of  county  clerk  by  Alfred  Hehn  He  left  the  county  in  1862, 
but  drew  his  salary  until  1863,  when  he  resigned,  went  to  Virginia  City,  and  entered  into  a  law 
partnership  there  with  Judge  R.  H.  Taylor.  He  was  afterwards  a  district  attorney  in  Nevada,  and 
died  in  1876. 

Judge  Samuel  B.  Davidson  was  appointed  by  Governor  Stanford  to  fill  the  unexpired  term 
of  Judge  Camjibell,  and  took  his  office  in  June,  1863.     In  the  fall  he  was  elected  county  judge  on 
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the  repu1)lican  ticket,  over  A.  P.  Williams,  former  partner  of  Ex-Governor  Johnson.  He  served 
out  his  full  term,  reaching  to  1868.  Prior  to  coming  to  Californi:;,  Judge  David.son  practiced  law 
in  New  Brunswick,  where  he  was  born  March  6,  1821.  He  was  admitted  to  the  superior  court  of 
tliat  province  in  1847.  In  1849  he  came  to  California,  vi<i  the  Horn,  stopping  for  a  year  at  Val- 
paraiso, and  arriving  at  San  Francisco  in  June,  1851.  He  came  directly  to  Downieville,  and  went 
into  partnership  on  the  Texas  claim  with  James  Haslam.  In  1853  he  went  to  San  Juan,  Nevada 
county,  and  helped  to  open  the  San  Juan  diggings;  but  not  being  successful  there,  he  afterward 
mined  on  Kanaka  creek,  which  paid  better.  In  January,  1854,  in  company  with  W.  E.  Riley,  he 
opened  a  store  and  e.xprcss  office  at  Chips'  flat,  which  business  he  followed  until  1857,  when  he  rc- 
.sunied  mining  at  Chips'  and  Smith's  flats.  In  1860  he  opened  a  law  office  at  Cumberland,  and  the 
vear  following  was  elected  district  attorney  of  Sierra  county,  and  moved  to  Downieville,  where  he 
has  since  resided.  Since  the  expiration  of  his  term  as  county  judge  he  has  been  practicing  law. 
Judge  Davidson  was  married  in  1864,  at  Moore's  flat,  Nevada  county,  to  Mrs.  Lambert  of  that 
place,  to  whom  has  been  born  one  daughter. 

Judge  Garland  Harkis  was  elected  to  the  office  of  county  judge  in  the  fall  of  18G7,  un  the 
republican  ticket.  He  was  a  Missourian  before  coming  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  had  been  sheriff  of 
a  Missouri  county.  He  brought  with  him  the  peculiar  dialect  of  that  region,  which  invariably 
tinctured  his  language  with  strange  and  outlandish  figures  of  rhetoric.  He  was  a  very  good  man, 
but  not  sufficiently  versed  in  the  law  for  the  position  he  held.  In  1851  he  was  a  constable  at 
Downieville,  under  Justice  Graham,  at  which  time  he  bore  the  title  of  "  Pap  Harris";  and  after- 
wards he  became  justice  of  the  peace.     He  served  until  1872. 

Judge  D.  H.  Cowden  succeeded  Judge  Harris,  having  been  elected  the  fall  previous  on  the 
republican  ticket.  Judge  Cowden  was  a  man  well  qualified,  and  made  an  excellent  judge.  In 
1867  he  had  been  elected  district  attorney,  but  refused  to  take  that  office  again,  because  during  his 
term  the  salary  was  cut  down  from  ?'2,400  to  *1,200  ](er  annum.  He  served  all  but  two  months  of 
his  judicial  term,  when  he  resigned.     He  died  in  Downieville  in  the  winter  of  1881. 

Judge  A.  J.  Howe  was  ajipointed  to  the  judgeship  in  1875,  and  at  flie  same  time  was  elected  to 
the  position.  He  served  until  187'.',  when  the  county  court  ceased  its  labors.  Judge  Howe  was 
born  in  Attica,  New  York,  March  28,  1818,  where  he  lived  till  18J4,  when  he  removed  to  Wiscon- 
sin. There  he  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  184C.  He  conducted  a  law  office  at 
New  Diggings  for  two  years,  and  then  went  to  Missouri  and  practiced  law  there  for  five  years.  In 
1853  he  came  to  California,  arriving  at  Nevacla  City  in  September,  and  mined  there  until  the 
spring  of  1855.     He  then  came  to  St.  Louis,  Sierra  county,  practiced  law  a  number  of  years,  and  in 

1863  removeil  to  Plumas  county,  where  he  was  soon  appointed  district  attorney.     In  the  fall  of 

1864  he  returned  to  Sierra  county.  After  the  expiration  of  his  term  as  county  judge  lie  was 
elected  superior  judge,  a  position  he  still  holds.  He  was  first  married  January  1,  1855,  to  Mrs.  0. 
Johnson,  who  died  at  Downieville,  March  30,  1880.  He  was  again  married  in  February,  1882,  to 
Mrs.  Ryan. 

SUPERIOR    COURT. 

By  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution,  in  1879,  the  district  and  county  courts  were  abolished, 
and  sup)ilanted  by  the  superior  court  with  the  same  jurisdiction  of  both  the  others.  At  tlic  elec- 
tion in  the  fall  of  1879,  D.  H.  Cowden  was  the  republican  candidate  for  sui)erior  judge  of  Sierra 
county,  and  A.  J.  Howe  was  the  democratic  nominee  for  the  place.  The  latter  was  successful  over 
his  opponent  by  a  party  vote,  and  immediately  entered  u|>on  his  official  duties.  Judge  Howe  holds 
the  office  until  1884,  when  his  successor  is  qunlifii'd. 
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SIERRA    COUNTY    BAR. 

Following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  attorneys  at  law  who  have  resided  in  the  county  and  prac- 
ticed in  the  courts  of  Sierra  county,  together  with  the  dates  of  their  admission  to  practice,  so  far  as 
they  can  be  ascertained.  Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  arc  the  present  members  of  the  Sierra 
county  bar. 


*Francis  Anderson July  22,  1 8(59. 

J.  A.  Brooks July  25,  1853. 

D.  T.  Berry April  30,  1854. 

Louis  Bartlett December  7,  1855. 

S.  F.  Brown    November  13,  1857. 

T.  J.  Bowers   April  6,  1871. 

A.  W.  Baldwin April  0,  1871. 

E.  Barry April  6,  1871. 

H.  B.  Cossitt July  5,  1852. 

J.  A.  Clark December  7, 1855. 

W.  W.  Crane   September  15,  1856. 

R.  Campbell    March  9,  1857. 

W.  Campbell July  18,  1857. 

J.  F.  Cowdery September  19,  1859. 

D.  H.  Cowden March  10,  1862. 

J.  P.  H.  Cowden April  4,  1866. 

•  Compton    April  23,  1866. 

Willi.am  Cain April  23,  1866. 

* Church 1882. 

A.  Druillard   April  28,  1852. 

*S.  B.  Davidson June  13,  1861. 

J.  Frazee August  1,  1853. 

*M.  Farley 

T.  W.  Gilmore      March  13,  1856. 

John  Gale October  6,  1862. 

H.  L.  Gear November  28,  1863. 

James  Galloway 

Erastus  Gates 

I.  L.  Hogan November  1,  1852. 

S.  C.  Huff October  24,  1854. 

0.  C.  Hall November  26,  1855. 

*A.  J.  Howe   December  3,  1855. 

R.  D.  Hill June  9,  1856. 

1.  G.  Hargraves August  28,  1860. 

J.  M.  Haven    March  31,  1864. 

♦John  Hodgess July  19,  1867. 

Creed  Haymond ... 

G.  C.  Hough 


O.  F.  Hakes    January  9 

J.  A.  Johnson November  9 

Moses  Kirkpatrick November  3 

A  J.  Lowell    June  9 

R.  C.  Logan   July  7 

Josejih  McKibben July  5 

J.  C.  Musser October  24 

T.  H.  Merry March  11 

J.  P.  OGrady April  2 

*L.  H.  Osgood October  27 

J.  B.  Pittman July  26. 

S.  J.  Pettibone October  24 

J.  R.  Plunkett November  3, 

C.  H.  Pat  chin April  20 

L.  E.  Pratt May  4 

Alonzo  Piatt 

Thaddeus  Purdy    

S.  W.  Schultz   September  8, 

Southw'orth September  8, 

J.  G.  Stephenson July  19) 

P.  C.  Schaffer   April  18, 

W.  S.  Spear 

Alanson  Smith   

W.  M.  Stewart 

*F.  D.  Soward October  26, 

*S.  A.  Smith October  27, 

Robert  H.  Taylor November  8, 

O.  B.  Tyler   September  15, 

R.  Tregaskis      July  18, 

J.  Tidball December  12, 

C.  T.  Tracey   April  13, 

Harry  I.  Thornton,  Jr 

A.  Van  Clief November  19, 

*Peter  Van  Clief   

A.  P.  Williams May  3, 

♦George  Wood 

*F.  B.  Wehe April, 


1877. 
1861. 
1855. 
1856. 
1856. 
1852. 
1854. 
1861. 
1864. 
1879. 
1853. 
1854. 
1855. 
1868. 
1860. 


1852. 

1857. 
1857. 
1864. 
1854. 
1852. 


1875. 
1879. 
1853. 
1856. 
1857. 
1859. 
1866. 


1855. 


1858. 
1882. 
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^OFFICERS    OF   SIERRA    COUNTY    FROM    1852   TO    1882. 


County  Clerk. 

1852.  J.  Webb  NichoLsoii .  . 

1853.  J.  Webb  Nicholson.  . 

1854.  J.  Webb  Nicholson.  . 

1855.  J.  Webb  Nicholson. 

1856.  Alfred  Helm 

1857.  Alfred  Helm    

1858.  Ralph  Ellis 

1859.  Ralph  Ellis 

1860.  George  H.  Tuttle 

1861.  George  H.  Tuttle 

1862.  George  H.  Tuttle.    .. 

1863.  George  H.  Tuttle 

1804.  W.  F.  Thomas 

1865.  W.F.Thomas 

1866.  W.  F.  Thomas 

1867.  W.F.Thomas 

18G8.  Harry  Strange 

1869.  Harry  Strange...    . 

1870.  Harry  Strange.  .      .  . 

1871.  Harry  Strange 

1872.  Harry  Strange 

1873.  Harry  Strange 

1874.  Harry  Strange   

1875.  Harry  Strange 

1876.  Harry  Strange 

1877.  Harry  Strange 

1878.  Harry  Strange 

1879.  Harry  Strange 

1880.  Harry  Strange 

1881.  Harry  Strange ..  .    . 

1882.  Uarrv  Strange 


District  Attornev.  Sheriff. 

.'■^Thaddeus  Purdy William  J.  Ford. 

.  H.  B.  Cossitt William  J.  Ford. 

.  H.  B.  Cossitt William  .1.  Ford. 

.  H.  B.  Cossitt William  J.  P'ord. 

.  J.  J.  Musser Edward  Irwin .  .  . . 

'^.T.  J.  Musser Edward  Irwin . . . . 

.Harry  1.  Thornton,  Jr. Edward  Irwin. .  .. 
.  Harrj-  I.  Thornton,  Jr.  Edward  Irwin  .  .    . 

.  *Harry  I.  Thornton,  Jr .  P.  J.  White 

.L.  E.  Pratt P.  J.  White 

."S.  B.  Davidson John  Kirkpatrick. 

.J.  F.  Cowdery John  Kirk])atrick. 

J.  F.  Cowdery John  Kirkjiatrick. 

J.  F.  Cowdery John  Kirkpatrick. 

J.  M.  Haven    E.  M.  Puriiiton .  . . 

J.  M.  Haven E.  M.  Purinton .  . . 

D.  H.  Cowdeu E.  M.  Purinton.  .. 

D.  H.  Cowdeu E.  M.  Purinton.  .. 

John  (iale John  Campbell.  .  . 

John  Gale John  Cani])bell 

.  '^John  Gale John  Campbell .    . 

John  Gale John  Campbell. .  . 

E.  Barry H.  Spaulding 

E.  Barry H.  Spaulding   

Francis  Anderson  . . . .  H.  Spaulding  .... 


School  Sup't. 


.  Francis  Anderson 
.  F.  D.  Soward  .... 
.  F.  D.  Soward  . . . 
.  F.  D.  Soward .... 
.  F.  D.  Soward .... 
.  F.  D.  Soward .... 


.  H.  Spaulding 

.N.  B.  Fish... 

.N.  B.  Fish... 

.  N.  B  Fish . . . 
.  .N.  B.  Fish... 
.  .  N.  B.  Fish .  . . 


. . .  F.  S.  Seabury. 
. .  .  Z.  W.  Keyes. 
. . .  Z.  W.  Keyes. 
. . .  Z.  W.  Keyes. 
...J.  R.  Plunkett. 
. . .  F.  M.  Hackett. 
. . .  William  C.  Pond. 
. . .  WilHam  C.  Pond. 
.  .  .  William  C.  Pond. 
...William  C.  Pond. 
. . .  William  C.  Pond. 
...William  C.  Pond. 
...J.  H.  Thorpe. 
...J.  H.  Thorpe. 
. . .  J.  H.  Thorpe. 
. .    J.  H.  Thorpe. 
...A.  .M.  Phalin. 
...A.  M.  Phalin. 
. .   A.  M.  Phalin. 
...A.  M.  Ph.alin. 
A.  M.  Phalin. 
...A.M.  Phalin. 
.  .  .  J.  S.  Wi.xson. 
.  . .  J.  S.  Wi.\son. 
. . .  J.  S.  Wixson. 
. .  .  J.  S.  Wixson. 
...J.  S.  Wixson. 


'  Records  of  district  and  county  judges  may  be  found  in  tlie  chapter  on  "  Courts  and  Judiciary." 

2  Shot  in  Downieville  September  8,  1853;  H.  B.  Cossitt  apjioiuted. 

'  Resigned  in  May,  1858;  Harry  I.  Tliorntou,  Jr.,  appointed. 

■•  Resigned  in  October,  1800:  successor  elected. 

'  Resigned  Augusts,  1863;  J.  F.  Cowdery  appointed. 

•i  District  attorney  became  ex-offlcio  public  administrator  in  ISTl. 
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OFFICERS    OF    SIERRA    COUNTY    FROM    1852    TO    1882 


1852. 

1853. 

1854. 

1855. 

1856. 

1857. 

1858. 

1859. 

1860. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

1864. 
1865. 

18(56. 
1867. 
1838. 

1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 


Treasuker. 
T.   M.  Uuiji.sik'll.. 
T.  M.  Ramstk'll  . 

B.  M.  Fetter 

B.  M.  Fetter .... 
Benjamin   Green . 


Assessor. 
.  E.    Frazer 

E.  FiMzei- 

1  J.   D.    Scellen .     . 

F.  M.   Proctor . . . 
A.  J.    McKinsey . 


Benjamin   Green A.  J.    McKinsey. 

William  Thomas.  A.  J.    McKinsey.  . 

William  Thomas A.  J.    McKinsey.  . 

William  Tliomas Samuel  Taylor. . . 

William  Thomas Samuel   Taylor.  ... 

J.  St.  Clair    Wilson     Alfred  Marmon .  . . 
J.  St.   Clair    Wilson  .  .  Alfred  Marmon  .  .  . 

2H.   Molineux    D.  Grush 

H.  Molineux D.  Grush 

H.    Molineux    John  Corbett 

H.  Molineux     John  Corbett   . .  . 

A.  B.   Asher John  Corbett 

A.  B.  Asher John  Corbett.  .  . . 

A.   B.   Asher J.  A.  Larrieu   .... 

A.   \i.   Asher.. J.  A.  Larrieu   ... 

E.G.    Weir .J.  A.    Larrieu.... 

H.  G.   Weir J.  A.  Larrieu 

H.  G.    Weir J.  A.  Larrieu  .... 

H.  G.  Weir J.  A.  Larrieu   ... 

H.  G.  Weir G.  W.  Hughes 

H.  G.   Weir  G.  W.  Hughes 

John  Scott G.  W.  Hughes 

John  Scott G.  W.  Hughes .... 

John  Scott W.  T.   Luther 

John  Scott   W.  T.   Luther 

John  Scott W.  T.   Luther 


Coroner.  Public  Administrator. 

Cyrus  D.    Aiken. 

.  .    Cyrus  D.    Aiken James  McNabb. 

.    .Samuel    Hungerford     James  McNabb. 
...Samuel    Hungerford  .  .James  .McNabb. 

•L.  V.  Flint .....O.  S.  Burnham. 

.  .   Josiah   Lefever T.  M.  Ramsdell. 

. .   Alemby  Jump   T.  M.  Ramsdell. 

. .  .E.  D.   Sloat T.  M.  Ramsdell. 

...John  C.  Stanley T.  M.  Ramsdell. 

...John  C.   Stanley T.  M.  Ramsdell. 

..T.  R.  Kibbe Solomon  Purdy. 

.  .  .  T.  R.   Kibbe Solomon  Purdy. 

. .  .  T.  R.    Kibbe   Solomon  Purdy. 

.  .  .T.  R.  Kibbe Solomon  Purdy. 

. .    Alemby  Jump H.  K.   W.  Bent. 

...Alemby  Jump   H.   K.    W.  Bent. 

. . .  Alemby  Jump Jacob   White. 

.  .  .Alemby  Jump Jac  <b  White. 

.  .Alemby  Jump Jacob  White. 

.  .  Alemby  Jump sJacob  White. 

.  .  .  G.  C.  Chase. 
..G.  C.  Chase. 
.  .  Alemby  Jump. 
.  .  Alemby  Jump. 
.  .  Alemby  Jump. 
.  .Alemby  Jump. 
.  .  Alemby  Jump. 
. .  Alemby  Jump. 
. .  A.  J.  McKinsey. 
.  .A.  J.  McKinsey. 
. .  A.  J.  McKinsey. 


1  Resigned  in  Optnlier,  1854.     F.  M.  Proctor  appointed. 

-  Appointed  county  treasurer  by  tlie  board  of  supervisors. 

3  Public  Administrator  abolislied,  and  duties  performed  iiy  tlie  district  attorney. 
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OFFICERii   OF   SIERRA    COUNTY    FROM    1852    TO    1882. 


SURVKVOR. 


Recordkr. 


Bo^RD    OK     SiPEBVISOBS. 


1852. 
1853. 
1854. 

18.i5. 
1856. 
1857. 
1858. 
1859. 
18G0. 
18G1. 
1862. 
1863. 
18(54. 
1865. 
18G6. 
1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 


Isaac  E.  James. 
H.  W.  K.  Bent 
H.  W.  K.  Bent 
Jonas  Carter.  .  . 
Jonas  Carter.  .  . 
2Jonas  Carter. . 


W.  G.  Still. 
W.  G.  Still. 
M.  H.   Stone. 

M.  H.  Stone Seth  Chandler,  William  Henry,  Gustavus  B.  Wright. 

J.   J.  Knowlton J.  H.  Hickox,  R.  S.  Carter,  C.  13.  Land. 

William  G.  Still Adi)lphus  Waltz,  W.  H.  Burgess,  John  B.  Bope. 

Isaac    E.   James   J.  -M.  Williams,  M.  J.  Goodfellow,  S.  C  Whipple. 

Isaac    E.   James   William  H.  Graham,  M.  J.  Goodfellow,  Smith  Scogin. 

Isaac    E.   James   . .  .Z.  W.  Keyes . ..  .D.  W.  Kane,  M.  J.  Goodfellow,  Smith  Scogin. 

Z.  W.  Keyes. . .  .D.  W.  Kane,  J.  A.  Reticker,  Smith  Scogin. 

1 W.   S.  Day Seth  Chamber,  J.  A.  Eetickcr,  R.  Lyman. 

W.    S.  Day ^Setli  Chandler,  J.  A.  Reticker,  R.  Lyman. 

W.  S.  Day     ^s.  Dickenson,  .\.  B.  Aslier,  R.  Lyman. 

W.  S.  Day J.  C.  Rued,  A.  H.  Asher,  J.  G.  Cowden. 

J.  W.  Brown    .  .  .Seneca  McCrory,  A.  B.  Asher,  J.  G.  Cowden. 
Charles   W.  Hfndel.J.  W.  Brown.  . .  .Seneca  McCrory,  L.  Byingtou,  E.  P.  Meiley. 

E.  Spaulding J.  W.  Brown   . .  .Seneca  McCrory,  L.  Byington,  Dan.  T.  Cole. 

E.  Spaulding sJ.  W.  Brown. .  .C.  F.  Smith,  L.  Byington,  Dan.  T.  Cole. 

C.  W   Hcndel    C.  F.  Smith,  John  Weil,  Dan.  T.  Cole. 

C.   W.  Heudel C.  F.  Smith,  John  Weil.  Dan.  T.  Cole. 

I.  G.  Jones W.  R.  Morgan,  John  Weil,  Dan.  T.  Cole. 

I.  G.  Jones W.  R.  Morgan,  John  Weil,  Dan.  T.  Cole. 

I.  G.  Jones  W.  R.  Morgan,  John  Weil,  G.  Wood. 

I.  G.  Jones B.  J.  Sammons,  John  Weil,  G.  Wood. 

I.  G.  Jones B.  J.  Sammons,  L.  Byington,  Cf.  Wood. 

I.  G.  Jones   ii.  .1.  Sammons,  L.  Byington,  G.  Wooil. 

I.  G.  Jones   J.  K.  Walls,  L.  Byington,  (i.  Wood. 

I.  G.  Jones J.  K.  Walls,  Dan.  T.  Cole,  G.  Wood. 

I.  G.  Jones J.  K.  Walls,  Dan.  T.  Cole,  A.  Davis. 

I.  G.  Jones J.  K.  Walls,  Dan.  T.  Cole,  A.  Davis. 

I.  G.  Jones   J.  K.  Walls,  Dan.  T.  Cole,  A.  Davis. 


1  Kr-offlcio  auditor. 

-■  Removed  before  the  expir.ition  of  term,  and  Cliarle.'*  \V.  Heudel  appointed. 

*  Clerk  became  ex-officio  recorder  iiud  auditor  iu  1871. 

*  Resigned  18(>3. 
«  Resigned  18G4. 
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SENATORS    AND    ASSEMBLYMEN.. 

Sierra  cmmty  w:is  allowdl  l>y  \'i\v  logishituro,  after  lior  organization,  one  state  soiiator  aiul  two 
assemblynu'n  to  ic'iuosi^nt  lior  in  tho  counsels  of  state.  The  first  election  w  hen  those  officers  were 
chosen  occurred  September  7,  1853.  At  that  election,  James  H.  Gardner,  who  for  two  yeai-s  prior 
had  represented  Yulta  county  in  the  assembly,  received  1,89G  votes  for  senator,  and  Edward  W. 
Haskell  l,49o  votes,  giving  the  former  a  majority  of  401.  There  were  four  candidates  for  the 
assembly:  John  ('.  James  receiving  1,817  votes;  Francis  Anderson,  1,620;  C.  A.  Purinton,  1,.54'i  ; 
W.  T.  Ferguson,  1,530.  James  and  Anderson  were  declared  elected.  Following  is  .-i  list  of  the 
senators  and  rejircscntatives  for  Sierra  county  from  1853  to  the  present  time: 

SeXATOUS.  ASSEMBIA'MEN. 

James  H.  Gardner 1853 — John  C.  James,  Francis  AnderscMi. 

1855—11.  A.  Gaston,  A.  A.  Hoover. 
W.  T.  Ferguson 185C— S.  M.  Miles,  B.  J.  Coil. 

1857— J.  A.  Clarke,  R.  D.  Hill. 
Moses  Kirkpatrick 1858 — J.inies  A.  Johnson,  Josiah   Lefever. 

1859 — James  A.  Johnson,  T.  J.  Haliday. 

*Harry  I.  Thornton,  Jr 1860— John  Dougherty,  Thomas  Wright. 

Wiliinin  Kimball 1861— David  Lane,  E.  B.  Smith. 

Francis  Anderson 1862 — E.  B.  Smith,  James  Crawford. 

James  W.  Movie   1803— S.  H.  Alley,  R.  S.  Weston. 

L.  E.  Pratt 1865— M.  A.  Singleton,  G.  Meredith. 

1867— T.  S.  Batellc,  J.  W.  Downer. 
11.  K.  Turner 1869 — B.  J.  Sammons,  John  Koutz. 

1871 — B.  J.  Sammons,  D.  L.  Whitney. 
H.  K.  Turner 1873— G.  Winehell,  W.  U.  Morgan. 

1875 — John  Koutz. 

tNiles  Searles 1877 — L.  Byington. 

tB.  J.  Watson 1879— James  Nelson. 

1880— G.  Wood. 

•  Resigncil  in  1S(!I. 

t  Sierra  aiul  Nevada  nniiilii's  funind  llic  L'Jtli  disiriit  in  1.S74:  Nrvaila  witli  unr  st'nator  and  three  assemblynu'n, 
aud  Sierra  witli  one  -senatur,  .juinll.v  witli  Nevada,  and  one  assi'iidilynian. 
t  Joint  senator  \N'itli  Nevada. 
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PRESIDENTIAL  AND  GUBERNATORIAL  VOTES  FROM  1852  TO  1880 

Vear.  Election.  Candidates.  Party.  Vote.       Total. 

1852.  Presidentinl Finnklin  Pierce Democrat 1,619 

Winfiel.l  Scott Whig 1 ,348—2,967 

1 853.  Gubernatorial John  Bigler Democrat ]  ,906 

William  Waldo Whig 1,515— 3,421 

1855.  Gubernatorial J.  Neeley  Johnson   ...  . .  Know-Nothing 3,070 

John  Bigler   Democrat 2,148—5,218 

1856.  Presidential    James  Buchanan .  .Democrat 2,506 

Millard  Fillmore American 2,205 

John  C.  Fremont Republican 693—5,404 

1857.  Gubernatorial    John  B.  Weller Democrat .2,555 

Edward  Stanley Republican 473 

George  W.  Bowie   American 1,810 — 4,838 

1859.  Gubernatorial Milton  S.  Latham ..Democrat 2,814 

John   Currj- A.  L.  Democrat 1,666 

Leland  Stanford    Republican 295 — i,775 

1860.  Presidential Abraham  Lincoln Republican 1,468 

Stephen  A.  Douglas I.  Democrat     .    1,539 

John  C.  Beckenridge Democrat 1,347 

John  Bell   Con.  Union 389—4,743 

1861.  Gubernatorial Leland  Stanford Republican 2,147 

J.  R.  McConnell Democrat   1,423 

John  Conness Union  Dem 1,200—4,770 

1 863.  Gubernatorial Frederick  F.  Low Union 2,380 

John  G.  Downey         Democrat 1,303—3,683 

1 864.  Presidential Abraham  Lincoln Union 2,50 1 

George  B.  MeClellan Democrat 1,037—3,538 

1867.  Gubernatorial  George  C.  (iorham Rejiublican 955 

Henry  H.  Haight Democrat 698 

Caleb  T.  Fay Ind.  Repub 97—1,750 

1868.  Presidential Ulysses  S.  Grant Republican..- 1,328 

Horatio  Seymour Democrat 794 — 2,122 

1871.  (iubernatorial Newton  Booth   Republican 1,173 

Henry  H.  Haight Democrat 633—1,806 

1 872.  Presidential Ulysses  S.  Grant Republican 926 

Horace  Greeley Lib.  Dem 374 — 1 ,300 

1875.  Gubernatorial John  Bid  well Independent  ....       519 

William  Irwin Democrat 470 

T.G.Phelps Republican 348—1,337 

1 876.  Presidential Rutherford  B.  Hayes Pepublican 917 

Samuel  J.  Tilden Democrat 511 — 1,428 

1879.     Adoption  of  New  Const.. Yes 514 

No 731—1,245 
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Yeiir.               Election.                                            Candidates.                                                     Party.  Vote.      Total. 

1 879.  Gubernatorial George  C.  Perkins    Republican 826 

Hugh  J.  Glenn Dein.  and  New  Const. .  457 

William  F.  White    Workingmen 225 

Scattering 2 — 1,510 

1880.  Presidential James  A.  Garfield    Republican 997 

W.  S.  Flancock     .    Democrat    560 

James  B.  Weaver Greenback 12 — 1,569 


COURT-HOUSE    AND    HOSPITAL. 

On  the  third  of  August,  1853,  G.  A.  Booth,  E.  J.  Smith,  and  T.  Purdy  were  appointed  by  the 
court  of  sessions  to  draw  up  specifications  for  a  jail  in  Sierra  county.  The  state  of  society  which 
then  existed,  the  large  population  that  Sierra  could  boast  of,  and  the  numerous  criminals  whom  it 
was  highly  important  should  be  temporarily  deprived  of  their  liberty,  made  the  erection  of  a  con- 
venient bastilc  not  only  a  necessary,  but  an  economical,  step.  The  committee  alluded  to  submitted 
a  report  to  the  court  August  18,  but  it  was  referred  back  to  them  for  amendments  and  alterations; 
and  so  changed,  to  be  published  in  the  Mountain  Echo  at  Downieville.  The  court  decided,  on  the 
fourteentii  of  October,  1853,  that  it  could  not  at  this  time  take  into  consideration  proposals  for 
building  a  county  jail,  and  the  matter  was  postponed.  However,  five  hundred  dollars  were  appro- 
priated for  a  temporary  jail. 

A  special  term  of  the  court  of  sessions  was  held  March  14,  1854,  to  consider  the  expediency  of 
building  a  court-house  and  jail,  and  tlie  opinion  prevailed  that  both  were  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  proper  administration  of  county  affairs.  The  committee  on  plans  ami  specifications  appointed 
at  this  session  were  H.  B.  Cossitt,  Benjamin  Hall,  Alanson  .^mith,  and  D.  G.  Webbci-.  An  adver- 
tisement for  sealed  proi)osals  for  the  erection  of  a  court-house  35x51  feet  in  size,  a  jail  36x13  feet, 
and  a  jailor's  house  36x20  feet,  was  published  for  one  month.  Four  bids  were  made  on  this  work, 
which  were  opened  April  18,  and  the  contract  was  awarded  to  D.  G.  Webber,  for  f  12, 975.  The 
other  bids  were  made  by  J.  F.  Day,  Cornelius  Day,  and  William  W.  Robinson. 

An  order  issued  from  the  court  on  the  seventh  of  April,  taking  for  the  public  use  as  much  land 
on  Durgan's  flat  as  was  deemed  necessary,  the  ground  appropriated  being  then  in  the  possession  of 
William  J.  Ford.  Three  hundred  and  fifteen  dollars  were  allowed  him  for  this  tract.  In  May, 
1854,  a  tax  of  one  fourth  of  one  per  cent,  was  levied  on  the  taxable  property  of  Sierra  county  to 
pay  the  indebtedness  incurred  on  the  court-house  and  other  buildings.  On  the  eighteenth  of  De- 
cember of  the  sanie  year,  fifteen  hundred  dollars  were  appropriated  as  a  special  fund  for  furnishing 
the  court-house. 

Tlie  buildings  that  the  county  had  contracted  for  at  such  a  liljeral  price  were  put  up  during 
the  summer  of  1854,  but  the  court,  considering  that  the  specifications  were  not  closely  adhered  to, 
refused  to  accept  the  buildings  when  finished.  They  remained  unoccupied  till  the  first  meeting  of 
the  board  of  supervisors,  May  6,  1855,  when  that  liody  accepted  them  for  the  use  of  the  county,  as 
we  have  already  shown  on  a  former  page.  The  court-house  still  stands  on  a  sightly  point  of  Dur- 
gan's flat,  and  thougli  not  an  imposing  or  gorgeous  structure,  presents  a  very  subst.anti.il  and  cred- 
itable appearance. 
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To  supply  medical  attendance  and  suitable  food  to  those  who,  by  misfortune  or  through  their 
own  faults  and  misdeeds,  are  deprived  of  the  greatest  boon  of  life — health — and  have  not  the  means 
to  recover  it  or  to  alleviate  their  sufferings,  has  from  the  first  been  a  matter  of  solicitous  care  for 
the  people  of  Sierra  county.  To  the  cry  of  distress  they  iiave  never  turned  a  deaf  ear.  Camp 
hospitals,  where  the  disabled  or  broken-down  miner  might  find  a  welcome  refuge,  were  sustained 
in  many  communities  by  freely  given  donations.  It  is  necessary  to  correct  the  impression  prevail- 
ini;  among  the  new  generation,  that  in  the  early  days  the  every-man-for-himself  policy  was  universal 
tlirough  the  mines.  Though  men  lived  rough,  talked  rough,  and  acted  rough,  the  average  miner 
had  a  great,  noble  heart,  capable  of  feeling  the  sufferings  of  others ;  and  his  purse-strings  were 
seldom  tied  wlien  calls  were  made  for  help.  The  first  official  provision  made  for  the  aid  of  unfor- 
tunates was  the  appointment  by  the  court  of  sessions,  on  the  eighth  of  May,  1854,  of  Doctors  T.  R. 
Kibljc  and  C.  D.  Aiken  as  physicians  for  indigent  sick.  On  the  eleventh  of  ilay,  1855,  the  board 
of  supervisors  appointed  a  resident  physician  in  each  of  the  three  supervisor  districts,  to  furnish 
medical  attendance  upon  the  indigent  sick  of  the  county.     The  following  appointments  were  made : 

Dr.  Aleraby  Jump  in  district  No.  1,  with  a  salary  of  *500. 

Dr.  R.  W.  Carr  in  district  No.  2,  with  a  salary  of  $700. 

Dr.  W.  E.  Rust  in  district  No.  3,  with  a  salary  of  *500. 

Changes  were  made  each  year  in  the  physicians,  until  1858,  when  the  district  system  was 
dropped,  and  one  physician  for  the  whole  county  was  appointed,  who  had  all  the  indigent  sick 
under  his  charge.  In  November,  1858,  the  supervisors  ordered  the  fitting  up  of  the  old  Fetter 
l)\iilding  on  Jersey  flat,  in  Downieville,  for  a  lios))ital,  and  in  December,  Dr.  E.  J.  Bryant  was  ap- 
pointed to  its  charge.  Dr.  Bryant  at  that  time  was  a  promising  young  physician,  and  afterwards 
married  the  daughter  of  Samuel  Hungerford,  now  Mrs.  Mackey.  He  held  the  position  of  county 
physician  until  1862,  when  Dr.  Tiiomas  R.  Kibbe  was  a])poiiited,  and  served  two  years.  Dr. 
Alemby  Jump  was  his  successor,  serving  six  years,  until  the  appointment  of  Dr.  G.  C.  Chase,  in 
1870,  who  presided  over  the  hospital  for  three  years.  Dr.  Jump  was  reappointed  in  the  fall  of 
1873,  and  Dr.  Chase  again  in  1875,  serving  two  years.  Dr.  Jump  became  the  county  physician  for 
the  fourth  time  in  1877,  an<l  is  still  the  incumbent  of  the  position. 

'  The  new  hospital,  situated  picturesquely  on  the  north  fork  of  the  North  Yuba,  was  liuilt  in 
the  fall  of  1880,  and  occupied  in  the  middle  of  December.  The  main  building  is  24x46  feet  in  size, 
with  two  stories.  The  dining-room  forms  an  addition  24  feet  in  length  by  14  feet  in  breadth,  and 
the  kitchen  another  addition.  The  building  is  very  neatly  finished  both  inside  and  out,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  well-kept  groumls  suV)ject  to  constant  improvements.  The  institution  is  admirably 
conducted  under  the  management  of  Dr.  Jump,  and  provides  accommodation  for  twenty-six  pa- 
tients, though  the  average  number  furnished  with  attendance  for  the  last  four  years  is  fourteen  at 
a  time.  Tiie  cost  to  the  county  for  maintaining  patients  during  several  years  has  averaged  eighty 
cents  per  day  for  each  patient.  During  1881  forty-nine  persons  were  cared  for.  Four  of  these 
died  during  the  year,  twenty-five  were  discharged,  and  one  sent  to  the  state  insane  asylum  at  Napa. 
On  the  first  floor  of  tlie  main  building  is  a  receiving-ward,  with  bath-room  and  a  small  room  for 
the  incarceration  of  unruly  patients.  Up-stairs  there  are  two  wards  and  a  steward's  room.  The 
institution  is  certainly  a  creilit  to  Sierra  county. 
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HISTORICAL    REMINISCENCES. 

A  period  corresponding  in  length  df  time  to  the  average  of  human  existence  has  elapsed  since 
Sierra  county  became  peopled  with  the  Caucasian  race.  During  that  time  much  has  occurred 
worthy  of  a  place  in  tlie  written  chronicles  of  the  past,  and  much  that  were  best  forgotten.  Of  the 
former,  "the  pruning-knife  of  time"  has  trimmed  and  lopped  off  the  branches  of  vivid  recollection, 
leaving  only  the  roots  or  trunk — tlic  bare  foundation  of  many  a  pleasing  and  instructive  tale. 
Dozens  of  excellent  stories  are  entirely  lost  through  dumb  forgetfuluess,  or  through  the  death  or 
removal  of  those  who  could  tell  them  best;  and  the  eager  chronicler  feels,  as  he  scans  his  meager 
pages,  that  perhaps  he  has  unwittingly  at  times  passed  by  the  richest  lead  to  delve  in  barren,  unpro- 
ductive ground. 

The  early  courts  of  Sierra  county  have  furnished  a  few  amusing  circumstances  not  yet  swal- 
lowed up  in  tiie  lethean  floods.  In  the  fall  of  1850,  when  Richard  Galloway  was  alcalde  of 
Downieville,  a  suit  was  brought  before  his  court  for  adjustment.  The  parties  to  the  suit  were  a 
couple  of  darkies  on  the  one  side  and  several  white  men  on  the  other.  The  negroes  had  located  a 
claim  a  mile  above  town  on  the  south  fork,  and  being  industrious,  were  soon  amassing  considerable 
of  this  world's  goods.  Their  good  fortune  e.vcited  the  cupidity  of  some  men,  who  failed  to  ])erceive 
that  a  negro  had  any  rights  which  a  white  man  was  bound  to  respect.  So  they  claimed  to  have 
made  a  prior  location  of  the  mining  ground,  and  endeavored  to  oust  the  sable  miners  from  their 
position.  Through  the  spirit  and  determination  of  the  darkies  they  failed  in  their  designs,  and 
finally,  as  a  last  resort,  the  matter  was  brought  into  court  for  adjudication.  The  court-room  was  the 
space  included  by  a  spacious  canvas  tent.  Judge  Rowe,  for  a  liberal  yellow  fee,  undertook  the 
cause  of  the  oppressed  black  men.  A  jury  was  called,  and  the  trial  began  The  evidence  adduced 
was  rather  damaging  to  the  cause  of  the  white  plaintiffs,  who,  having  been  obliged  to  furnish  sub- 
stantial sacks  of  dust  as  security  for  costs,  began  to  perceive  that  unless  something  were  done  to 
turn  the  tide  of  affairs  their  wealth  would  soon  swell  the  plethoric  purses  of  the  alcalde  and  jury. 
Kind  fortune  gave  them  an  opportunity,  ere  all  was  lost,  to  retrieve  themselves.  A  full  hour  had 
passed  since  the  learned  judge  had  partaken  of  alcoholic  stimulants,  and  believing  that  the  cause  of 
justice  would  be  furthered  by  a  brief  recess,  he  adjourned  the  court  for  a  drink — a  proceeding  not 
uncommon  in  those  days.  So  judge,  jury,  and  audience  rushed  out  at  the  welcome  sound,  leaving 
the  negroes  alonn.  After  reassembling,  the  plaintiffs  brought  in  a  sack  of  flour,  which  they  pro- 
ceeded to  empty  over  the  heads  of  their  black  opponents,  who  were  sweating  in  anxious  expectancy 
for  the  result  of  the  trial,  filling  their  eyes,  nostrils,  and  wool,  and  changing  the  color  given  them 
by  ii;iture  to  a  paleness  never  attained  by  darky  before.  Amidst  shouts  of  laughter  they  left  the 
court-room,  and  could  not  be  induced  to  return ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  case  was  decided 
against  them. 

EXTENT   OF    A    MINING   CLAIM. 

The  following  ])eculi;ir  court  opinion  is  ascribed  to  a  Downieville  justice,  though  to  whom  the 
credit  belongs  of  the  brilliant  decision  no  one  is  able  to  decide.  When  the  county  seat  had  reached 
its  zenith  of  prosperity,  a  man  began  building  a  house  on  Jersey  flat.  Before  the  work  had  pro- 
gressed very  far,  he  was  notified  by  another  party  not  to  build,  as  the  ground  was  his  mining  claim, 
and  he  intended  to  work  it  before  long.     No  attention  was  paid  to  his  warning,  and  the  building 
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was  completed.  Mining  was  soon  begun  uuar  tin  sliucture,  and  day  by  day  the  earth  was  torn 
away  and  waslied  for  the  precious  metal.  Steadily  the  foundations  of  the  bouse  were  undermined, 
until  it  scarcely  could  preserve  its  equilibrium,  and  the  owner  ran  considerable  risk  every  time  he 
entered  it.  Matters  were  now  in  a  suitable  shape  for  a  lawsuit;  attorneys  looking  for  a  job  easily 
induced  the  house  owner  to  rush  into  court,  and  \V.  S.  Spear  was  retained  by  the  plaintiff.  During 
his  avgument  before  the  court,  he  was  asked  by  the  ju  Ige  if  he  admitted  that  his  client  liad  been 
notified  not  to  build  his  house  there.  "Yes  sir,"  he  replied,  but  unabashed,  continued  to  argue  his 
case.  Again  the  judge  interrupted  him  with,  "  Mr.  Spear,  what  is  the  use  of  all  this  talk?  You 
have  a  Imitted  tliat  your  client  has  no  redres<  in  law."  Still  the  persistent  attorney  kept  on,  and 
would  not  be  silenced.     At  last  the  judge  jumped  up  and  blurted  out: 

"  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  court  that  a  mining  claim  reaches  up  to  heaven  and  down  to  hell. 
Now,  Mr.  Spear,  if  you  can't  get  above  or  below  that,  please  sit  down." 

UNAPPRECIATED   ELOQUENCE. 

A  rough  bully  named  Driscoll  had  a  disjiute,  in  1851,  with  another  man  about  a  mining  claim 
on  Jersey  fiat,  in  Downievillc.  Both  rushed  into  Justice  Galloway's  court  with  their  grievances, 
which  at  that  time  convened  in  Jack  Stratton's  tent:  being  an  exceedingly  desirable  place  for  veiled 
justice  to  frequent,  as  .abundance  of  the  liquor  known  as  "sheep-herders'  delight"  was  conveniently 
at  hand.  Hogue,  the  learned  butcher,  ])lead  in  the  case  against  Driscoll.  Hogue  was  a  professional 
Fourth-of-July  "sky-scraper,"  and  when  the  occasion  demanded,  could  work  up  a  pretty  strong 
decoction  of  allegory,  metaphor,  and  floridity,  with  a  slight  tinge  of  withering  sarcasm.  Ashe  got 
warmed  up  to  his  theme,  and  the  canvas  roof  swelled  with  the  power  of  his  oratory,  visions  of  his 
stock  in  trade  floated  across  his  mind,  and  he  gave  vent  to  many  fine  remarks  about  the  "  cattle  on 
a  thousand  hills.'"  Driscoll  chafed  before  the  thrilling  bursts  of  eloquence.  When  the  peregrinat- 
ing cattle  iiad  been   hurled  at  him  for  the  third  or  fourth  time,  he  could  stand  it  no  longer,  but 

pulling  his  pistol,  slioutcd,    "D n  your  old  cattle  I'' — at  the  same  time  swinging  the  weapon 

around  in  an  uncomfortably  familiar  style,  that  precipitated  a  furious  adjournment  of  Justice 
Galloway's  court.  .A.11  left  but  one  juryman  and  Hogue,  the  latter  having  soared  so  high  as  to  be 
unable  to  appreciate  the  situation  all  at  once.  Two  sailors  crawled  under  the  tent,  floored  Driscoll 
from  behind,  and  the  result  of  that  gentleman's  escapade  was  a  short  term  in  the  state  penitentiary. 

"PAP"  HARRIS'   SALE. 

Back  against  the  side  hill  on  Durgan  flat,  in  Downieville,  were  a  large  number  of  Missourians 
engaged  in  sinking  shafts  ;  hence  the  locality  came  to  be  known  as  Missouritown.  The  inhabitants 
were  not  generally  overfond  of  hard  work,  and  quarrels  frequently  occurred  with  members  of 
companies  who  wished  to  shirk  their  duties  on  somebody  else.  Three  of  these  parties  had  a  claim 
there  in  partnership,  two  of  whom  were  hard-working,  industrious  men,  but  the  third  was  afliicted 
with  the  epidemic  that  sometimes  prevails,  called  laziness.  He  spent  his  time  over  town  gambling 
and  drinking,  squandering  what  was  wrested  from  the  earth  by  his  companions.  One  day  they  told 
him  to  go  to  work  or  to  make  himself  scarce  in  those  diggings.  He  took  the  latter  course,  while 
the  others  took  .inother  partner  and  continued  at  work.  Being  induced  by  the  lawyers  to  resort  to 
the  law,  the  e.\pelled  partner  entered  a  suit  to  recover  the  claim,  in  Tom  Graham's  court.  That 
functionary  issued   a  summons  on   the  others,  which  was  served   by  Garland  Harris,  afterwards 
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county  judge.  Pap  Harris,  as  lie  was  called,  performed  his  duty  as  constaLlc,  at  which  the  miners 
were  alarmed,  and  a  meeting  was  held  to  decide  what  was  to  be  done.  It  was  argued  that  if  this 
indignity  was  submitted  to,  none  of  them  would  be  safe  hereafter  from  the  lawyers  and  justices. 
So  the  owners  of  the  claim  were  instructed  to  pay  no  attention  to  the  summons,  but  to  keep  at 
work.  This  advice  was  followed,  and  when  the  case  came  up  in  court  the  defendants  failed  to 
appear;  consequently  judgment  was  entered  against  them  for  costs  and  the  claim,  an  execution  sale 
was  ordered,  and  Pap  Harris  posted  the  notice  on  the  windlass  at  the  mine.  A  conclave  of  miners 
was  again  held,  and  informal  resolutions  adopted  that  threatened  a  broken  head  and  other  dire 
calamities  to  the  man  who  should  dare  to  make  a  bid  on  the  property.  At  the  appointed  time  the 
high  constable  of  Uownieville  ai)peared,  invested  with  full  legal  authority  to  sell  the  mining  claim. 
After  reading  the  whys  and  wherefores,  he  said,  "  And  now,  gentlemen,  what  am  I  offered  for  this 
'ere  claim?" 

The  crowd  was  numerous,  but  did  not  seem  to  be  in  a  buying  mood. 

"Gentlemen,  I  am  prepared  to  sell  this  claim  if  it  brings  nothing  more  than  the  court  ousts  and 
my  fees.     Make  me  an  offer." 

Not  a  bid  was  made;  even  the  lazy  partner  kept  a  discreet  silence.  Again  and  again  Harris 
pleaded  for  bids.  Knowing  that  his  fees  were  jeopardized,  he  was  willing  to  take  anything  for  the 
claim,  however  small.  But  not  even  the  customary  bid  of  "  two  bits  "  was  offered  ;  and  finally  he 
gave  u]i  in  des])air,  and  left  the  flat.  The  miners  resumed  their  work,  the  lazy  partner  slunk  back 
to  his  customary  haunts,  and  the  two  whom  it  was  impossible  to  sell  out  again  delved  with  renewed 
spirit  on  their  claim.  The  shaft  soon  paid  large  returns,  and  liaviug  made  their  pile,  the  defendants 
in  the  al)ove  suit  were  in  the  course  of  time  lost  sight  of. 

ASIATIC    ANTICS. 

In  1858  a  Chinaman  was  kicked  by  a  mule  at  Goodyear's  bar,  in  consequence  of  which  injury 
he  dissolved  partnership  with  earth,  and  was  gathered  to  his  antipodal  fathers.  The  great  san- 
hedrim of  celestials  was  immediately  convened,  and  the  Chinaman  to  whom  the  guilty  mule 
belonged  was  summoned  to  appear  before  that  tribunal  with  his  vicious  property.  The  animal  was 
trotted  up  without  saddle  or  bridle,  and  after  a  protracted  "  ching-chung-how-ee-lum,''  the  jury  of 
seventeen  Chinamen  proceeded  to  ballot  on  the  question  of  shooting  the  long-eared  prisoner  at  the 
bar,  without  giving  him  a  chance  of  speaking  in  his  own  defense.  Sanguinary  counsels  prevailed, 
and  six  pistol  balls  entered  the  mule's  hide ;  after  which  his  brains  were  clubbed  out.  Then  it  was 
resolved  that  the  offending  member  must  be  cut  off;  but  as  mules  kick  promiscuously  with  both 
hind  legs,  it  became  a  difficult  problem  as  to  which  hoof  should  be  lopped  off.  Numerous  citations 
were  made  from  Confucius  and  other  Mongolian  authorities,  when  it  was  decided  that  both  legs 
should  be  amputated,  and  thereby  get  a  dead  sure  thing  on  the  mule;  which  order  of  the  court  was 
faithfully  carried  out. 

A   DURGAN-FLAT    INCIDENT. 

In  the  early  part  of  December,  1861,  Dowuieville  was  visited  by  a  disastrous  flood,  the  turbid 
waters  of  both  forks  having  received  vast  reinforcements  from  the  melted  snows  of  the  mountains. 
On  the  seventh,  houses,  flumes,  fences,  and  "Jim  Dixon's  opera-glasses,"  floated  down  between  the 
well-filled  banks  of  tlie  streams.  On  the  eighth,  the  Jersey  bridge  swung  around  endways  with  the 
current,  being  held  by  cables  from  floating  down.  In  the  evening  of  that  day  the  Durgan  bridge 
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went  down  with  a  great  crash.  The  daninge  along  the  river  was  consideraV)le.  Tiie  peoi)le  on 
Durgan  flat  were  entirely  sliut  off  from  their  neighbors  l)y  the  flood.  There  was  but  one  place 
where  liquor  could  be  had,  and  fears  were  entertained  on  the  other  side  that  before  night  on  the 
ninth  there  might  be  suffering  among  the  Durganites.  The  Democrat  of  the  week  after  contained 
a  graphic  account  of  the  thrilling  attair.     We  quote  an  e.vtract : 

"While  deliberations  were  progressing,  but  coming  to  no  satisfaction,  men  gathered  on  the 
stormy  banks  of  Durgan  and  looked  longingly  across.  A  sensation  is  observed:  as  if  moved  by  one 
mind,  a  score  of  brothers  give  the  signal  of  distress,  and  the  knights  of  the  E.  C.  V.  respond.  Now 
something  loill  be  done.  A  stone  with  a  string  is  thrown  across.  A  stronger  string  is  bent  on 
that,  and  a  rope  to  that;  and  then  a  hawser  goes  over.  A  shout  is  raised,  and  Durgan  brightens. 
A  block  with  tackle  and  ropes  and  wheel  is  rigged,  and  a  message  to  Durgan  goes  in  tliese  words : 
'  What  do  you  most  desire?'  The  paper  comes  back  to  where  the  milkmen,  and  the  baker-men, 
and  the  vegetable-men  stand  with  their  wares  exposed.  The  message  is  o])ened  ;  it  is  read — feeble 
]K'iieil  marks  in  a  shaky  hand,  just  legible — '  Whisky,  for  God's  sake.'  Foolish  waste  of  time.  The 
men  at  the  ropes  u]ibraid  themselves  for  having  asked  a  silly  question.  Three  bottles  and  a  demi- 
john go  over  in  a  trice.  Durgan  is  revived.  Then  a  few  more  demijohns,  bottles,  and  some  of 
Wackerman's  compliments  go  over.  Two  score  of  happy  men  are  on  that  pier  making  the  welkin 
ache  with  e.Kcessive  ringing.  A  message  goes  to  them  in  pencil:  'Do  you  want  any  bread?'  Tlie 
reply  came :  '  No,  there's  half  a  dozen  loaves  this  side  of  the  river  now,  and  it  would  spoil  if  there 
was  any  more.  No  suffering  among  the  women  and  children ;  but  .you  might  send  over  a  basket  or 
two  of  champagne,  for  fear  the  rope  might  break.'  The  two  baskets  went  over.  Durgan  became 
saucy  over  its  good  store  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  raised  a  seven-starred  flag.  A  stove-pipe 
was  reared  on  their  pier  and  pointed  for  this  side.  It  was  diligently  served  and  repeatedly  fired, 
but  their  balls  proved  harmless.  A  commissioner  went  over  in  the  chair  with  a  flag  of  truce,  and 
an  understanding  was  brought  about.  It  seemed  that  some'on^Tiad  thoughtlessly  filled  one  of  the 
demijohns  with  milk  instead  of  brandy.  The  matter  was,  satisfactorily  settled  by  the  retention  of 
the  commissioner  as  a  hostage  until  brandy  was  furnished  in  place  of  the  milk,  and  two  extra 
bottles  to  make  up  the  expenditure  for  powder.'" 

PUNISHMENT   IJV   THE   LASH. 

The  infliction  of  stripes  upon  the  hiunan  Ijody  as  a  punishment  for  lesser  crimes  than  murder, 
horse-stealing,  or  highway  robbery  was  early  i)racticed  in  California.  Not  only  were  the  stinging 
thongs  wielded  by  the  merciless  mob,  Init  the  regularly  organized  courts,  in  accordance  with  law, 
countenanced  the  whipping  of  criminals  in  certain  cases,  and  gave  the  castigation  themselves, 
through  their  executive  officials.  In  Sierra  county  cases  of  legal  whipping  are  exceedingly  rare, 
and  but  two  or  three  occur  to  us  as  we  write.  The  first  instance  of  the  whipping  kind  happening 
in  Sierra  county  was  in  tiie  year  1850,  at  Downieville.  A  poor,  destitute  man  was  caught  in  the 
act  of  stealing  a  small  article  from  a  store.  He  was  immediately  secured,  and  a  crowd  quickly 
gathered  around.  The  first  cries  were  to  "hang  him,"  but  a  suggestion  from  somebody  that  he  be 
whipped  averted  the  fatal  stroke,  and  he  was  taken  by  his  captors  to  a  tree  close  to  town,  to  which 
he  was  tied,  with  his  back  bared  to  the  waist.  A  burly  sailor  produced  an  ugly-looking  raw-hide, 
which  was  applied  to  the  writhing  flesh  of  the  victim  Avith  an  energy  that  the  occasion  hardly 
demanded.  The  terrible  lash  rose  and  fell  with  even  stroke  until  the  regulation  number  of  thirty- 
nine  stripes  had  been  administered,   when  the  master  of   ceremonies  raised  his  hand   and  said, 
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"Enough."     Tlie  ropes  were  untied  tlint  bouii<l  the  wretched  man,  and  lie  was  ordered  to  iml  on  liis 
clothes.     He  was  asked  : 

"Have  you  any  money?" 

"  No." 

"Anymore  clothes?" 

"No.-' 

An  ounce  of  gold-dust  was  weighed  out  .and  given  to  him,  .accompanied  by  the  instruction  that 
if  he  were  seen  in  town  that  night  at  ten  o'clock  he  would  be  hanged.  Without  reply  the  man 
arranged  his  clothes,  took  his  ounce  of  gold,  and  a  few  minutes  after  disappeared  over  the  hill. 

At  the  town  of  Eureka  a  similar  case  occurred  in  the  latter  part  of  June,  1852.  Francis  Boyd 
had  been  proven  guilty  of  stealing  barley  from  a  neighbor.  He  was  given  a  dozen  lashes  by  tlic 
enraged  citizens,  and  only  thirty  minutes  to  leave  the  town,  which  brief  space  of  time  enaliled  him 
to  put  a  considerable  distance  between  himself  and  his  captors.     Time  was  precidus  in  that  instance. 

Goodyears  bar  was  the  scene  of  a  whijiping  affair  in  1853,  but  it  was  done  upon  the  order  of 
the  justice  of  the  peace,  Cliarles  Stanwood.  A  tall,  pock-marked  Chinaman  had  been  detected  in 
the  act  of  robbing  tiie  money-drawer  of  a  butcher-shop  of  a  small  amount  of  stray  silver.  John  D. 
Scellen,  the  constable,  maile  the  arrest  in  due  form,  and  .Justice  St.anwood  proceeded  to  try  tlie 
case.  The  Chinaman  was  easily  found  guilty,  and  the  punishment  ilevised  w.as  fifti-en  laslies,  to  be 
laid  on  liy  the  constable.  This  judgment  was  made,  not  so  much  for  the  benefit  of  the  prisoner,  as 
to  annoy  Mr.  Scellen,  who  w.as  a  gentleman,  and  would  much  rather  have  been  freed  from  such  an 
unpleasant  duty.  But  the  order  of  the  court  was  imperative,  and  though  the  tender-hearted  ofKcer 
tried  to  evade  its  performance,  he  was  finally  forced  to  comply.  The  man  was  tied  to  a  post  in 
front  of  the  St.  Charles  hotel,  and  got  his  whipjiing,  but  Scellen  laid  on  the  blows  as  lightly  as 
possible,  giving  the  Chinaman  about  as  severe  a  lashing  as  the  st.age  Uncle  Tom  gets  from  his  master 
in  the  theatrical  perform.ance  of  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin." 

The  whipping  of  the  innocent  young  man  in  1854,  at  Dnwnieville,  for  the  alleged  robbery  of 
sluice-boxes,  is  related  in  the  remarks  on  the  hanging  of  Harlow.  At  Cox's  bar,  in  1852,  a  different 
kind  of  punishment  was  given  a  man  for  sluice-robbing.  He  was  tied  to  a  tree,  with  a  large  board 
hung  around  his  neck,  on  which  was  tr.aced  in  bold  characters  the  word  "thief."  All  who  jj.assed 
along  the  road  from  Downieville  to  Goodyear's  on  that  day  stopped  to  jeer  at  the  unlucky  sign-board. 
When  the  shades  of  night  had  fallen  he  was  released  and  given  the  customary  warning. 

THE   KELLEY-SPEAR  DUEL. 

Dueling  has  in  all  countries  had  more  or  less  humor  attached  to  it.  The  delicate  sense  of 
wounded  honor  unappreciated  by  the  masses,  the  formal  exchanging  of  civilities  prior  to  the 
encounter,  the  backwardness  of  the  principals  and  the  forwardness  of  the  seconds,  the  frantic  effort 
to  look  calmly  into  the  muzzle  of  an  opponent's  loaded  pistol,  and  the  invariably  bad  marksmanship 
of  the  majority  who  take  the  field,  are  all  pregnant  themes  for  the  exercise  of  wit,  creating  laughter 
for  the  ])ublic  from  time  immemorial.  Not  that  dueling  was  a  laughing  matter  always,  but  it  was 
oftener  so  tiian  otherwise.  Two  duels  have  l)een  fought  in  Sierra  county.  The  Kelley-Spear  affair 
happened  some  time  in  the  early  part  of  1852,  and  is  well  remembered  by  many  of  the  old  residents 
of  Downieville.  John  Kelley,  commonly  known  as  '■  Kelley  the  Fiddler,"  earned  liis  living  by 
scrai)ing  a  violin.  William  S.  Spear  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Sierra  county  bar.  Both 
were  rollicking,  good-hearted  men,  but  unfortunately  they  became  enamored  of  the  same  woman  ; 
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and  to  (iecide  as  to  which  should  enjoy  her  exclusive  favor,  and  which  sliould  furnish  a  job  for  the 
undertaker,  a  meeting  was  arranged  for  by  the  intervention  of  the  friends  of  each.  Joseph 
McKibben,  afterwards  member  of  congress  from  the  third  district,  acted  as  second  for  Spear,  but 
the  other  parties  who  officiated  are  unknown  to  the  writer.  The  place  selected  for  the  bloody  work 
was  on  Smith's  flat,  since  known  as  Sportsman's  flat,  a  mile  above  Downievillc.  The  woman  who 
was  at  the  bottom  of  the  trouble  took  a  position  across  the  river  on  the  side  of  the  hill.  She  wept 
violently  at  the  prospect  of  losing  one  or  both  of  her  lovers,  and,  like  the  biblical  Rachael,  "refused 
to  be  comforted."  The  matter  was  no  secret  to  the  public,  and  a  large  crowd  assembled  to  witness 
the  spilling  of  blood.  At  the  appointed  signal  both  fired,  neither  receiving  a  scratch.  The  condi- 
tions were  that  they  should  continue  shooting  until  one  was  disabled  or  called  for  a  cessation  of 
hostilities.  Spear  immediately  recocked  his  weapon,  and  took  a  deliberate  aim  at  his  adversary. 
But  Kelley  was  in  hot  water;  the  hammer  of  his  pistol  refused  to  be  raised,  some  of  the  mechanism 
havinc  become  disarranged,  and  he  felt  that  his  hour  was  drawing  nigh.  He  tugged  and  pulled 
without  success,  all  the  time  Spear  getting  his  aim  down  to  an  exact  certainty,  and  being  in  no 
hurry  to  shoot  until  he  had  a  Dr.-Carver  bead  on  his  victim.  The  situation  was  critical.  Kelley 
turned  red  and  pale  by  turns ;  then  with  an  angry,  quick  movement,  he  threw  his  pistol  at  Spear 
with  all  his  might.  The  suspense  was  over;  the  crowd  breathed  freer,  for  Spear  had  dropped  his 
weapon  and  fled.  The  spectators  started  at  once  in  pursuit,  and  caught  the  frightened  duelist, 
brought  him  back  to  Kelley,  and  made  the  parties  cla.sp  hands  across  the  bloodless  chasm.  It  is 
said  that  the  seconds,  fearing  an  accident  might  occur,  had  prudently  withdrawn  the  bullets 
before  going  on  the  ground,  which  is  probably  the  reason  that  Kelley's  pistol  was  the  most  danger- 
ous of  the  two. 

THE  LIPPINCOTT-TEVIS  DUEL. 

The  duel  fought  near  Brandy  City,  in  September,  1855,  between  Judge  Lippincolt  and  young 
Tovis,  was  not  so  bloodless  an  affair  as  the  one  just  related.  Lippincott  was  a  strong  democrat, 
and  was  interested  to  some  extent  in  a  temperance  paper  of  sliort  life  at  Downieville,  called  the 
Old  Oaken  Bucket.  Tevis  was  a  younger  brother  of  Lloyd  Tevis,  now  of  San  Francisco,  and  was 
highly  thought  of.  He  belonged  to  the  know-nothing  jjarty,  of  which  he  was  a  leader,  and  was  a 
candidate  for  district  attorney  on  that  ticket.  Lippincott  and  Tevis  were  not  on  the  best  of  terms; 
but  the  dispute  that  led  directly  to  the  meeting  was  caused  by  an  article  from  the  pen  of  Lippincott 
cast',  ic  reflections  on  the  character  of  a  Mrs.  Pellett  who  was  lecturing  in  the  town  on  temperance. 
Tevis  replied  in  another  paper  with  a  sharp  letter  that  greatly  exasperated  Li]ipincott,  who  tried 
to  meet  Tevis  on  the  street,  that  he  might  give  him  a  thrashing;  bvit  being  unsuccessful  in  getting 
up  a  street  fight,  he  sent  the  young  man  a  challenge  to  fight  a  duel,  which  was  promptly  accepted. 
The  place  selected  was  on  the  county  line  between  Yuba  and  Sierra  counties,  near  to  Brandy  City. 
The  weapons  were  big,  double-barreled  shot-guns,  lo.aded  with  ball.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing the  parties,  with  their  friends,  left  Downieville  for  the  scene  of  conflict,  and  arrived  there  at 
daylight.  John  Marshall  acted  as  second  for  Tevis,  while  E.  J.  Smith  performed  the  same  service 
for  Lijtpincott.  Jerome  B.  Totten  and  W.  S.  Spear  ofticiated  to  some  extent;  Benjamin  Green 
loaded  the  guns,  Drs.  Carr  and.  Aiken  were  on  the  ground  in  the  capacity  of  surgeons;  about 
twenty  persons  were  present  as  spectators.  As  the  principals  took  their  positions,  Li])pincott's 
second  placed  his  hand  on  his  breast,  to  indicate  where  to  fire.  Benjamin  Green  gave  the  signal, 
and  at  the  first  fire  Tevis  fell  to  the  ground  a  corpse.  A  piece  was  shot  out  of  the  shoulder  of  Lip- 
pincott's  coat.     He  was  hurried  ofif  by  his  friends,  and  no  proceedings  were  ever  entered  against 
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him.  The  body  of  Tevis  was  brought  to  Downieville,  where  he  was  buried  amidst  impressive  cere- 
monies, conducted  by  the  Good  Templars — the  Masonic  order,  of  which  be  was  a  member,  refusing 
to  bury  him  with  tlio  honors,  because  of  their  strong  opposition  to  dueling.  Tlie  Sierra  Guards 
took  a  prominent  place  in  the  procession. 


CRIMINAL    ANNALS. 

The  criminal  annals  of  any  county  present  a  sickening  pageant  of  bloodshed  and  death  ;  a  sad 
commentary  on  the  depths  of  degradation  attained  by  the  human  race  wlien  governed  solely  by 
passion  or  avarice.  Crime  is  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  contemplate,  even  by  the  criniin.al  himself, 
whether  before  its  commission  or  after ;  and  most  certainly  it  is  not  an  engaging  theme  for  the 
timid  chronicler,  whose  extreuie  of  cruelty  has  never  extended  beyond  the  quondam  impaling  of  a 
fly  on  a  pin,  or  the  occasional  act  of  making  a  dog  unliap|)y  with  a  kettle  ajipendage  to  the  terminus 
of  his  spinal  column.  Still  the  facts  remain,  and  form  a  part,  though  by  no  means  (as  some 
imagine)  a  ver}'  important  part,  of  a  county's  history.  We  have  made  record  of  a  few  cases,  such 
as  may  be  of  especial  interest  to  the  reader,  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  tlie  crime 
was  committed,  or  from  the  retribution  that  followed  its  commission. 

HANGING   OF   THE    SPANISH    WOMAN. 

This  celebrated  affair,  whieli  gained  for  Downieville  at  tlie  time  an  unenviable  notoriety,  has 
been  so  mucli  talked  and  written  about  since,  that  nothing  has  been  left  for  us  to  say  which  has  not 
been  already  spoken.  Conflicting  opinions  are  held  between  many  who  were  there,  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  citizens  were  justified  in  adopting  the  exceedingly  harsh  measures  resorted  to.  The  sex 
of  the  victim  seems  to  be  the  only  ground  for  condemning  the  act  in  stronger  terms  than  any  other 
execution  done  by  the  people  themselves.  Had  a  man  met  liis  fate  on  the  Jersey  bridge  at  Downie- 
ville for  a  similar  ])rovocation,  his  tragic  death  would  hardly  be  remembered  except  by  those  who 
actually  witnessed  his  taking-off,  and  they  would  have  nothing  to  say,  either  in  commendation  or 
disapproval.  A  sense  of  chivalry  and  consideration  for  the  weaker  sex,  however  fallen — character- 
istics common  to  masculinity — awakened  in  the  breasts  of  many  persons  a  kind  of  horror  at  the  idea 
of  inflicting  such  a  terrible  punishment  on  a  young  and  beautiful  woman. 

The  Fourth  of  July,  1851,  had  been  a  great  day  in  Downieville.  Tlie  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  our  republic  had  been  commemorated  with  grand  parades,  the  assemblage  of  thousands,  and  with 
a  thrilling  address  from  John  B.  Weller,  afterwards  governor  of  California.  Those  addicted  to  the 
use  of  stimulating  beverages — their  name  was  legion — had  held  high  carnival  all  the  livelong  day 
among  the  bottles  and  glasses;  and  when  the  somber  shades  of  night  had  fallen,  many  a  loud  reveler 
was  staggering  through  the  crowded  thoroughfares,  awaking  the  echoes  of  the  surrounding  hills 
with  their  ribald  song  and  laughter.  Later  in  the  night  the.se  jolly  spirits  became  mischievous,  and 
some  of  the  rougher  sort  went  around  breaking  open  the  doors  of  houses,  among  others,  attacking 
the  domicile  of  the  ill-fated  Juanita,  occupied  at  the  time  by  herself  and  a  man  of  her  own  race.  In 
the  crowd  was  Jack  Cannon,  a  Scotchman  of  magnificent  physical  strength  and  herculean  projior- 
tions.  When  the  hilarious  band  had  broken  up,  at  a  very  early  hour  the  next  morning.  Cannon 
went  back  to  the  Mexican  house.  His  purpose  in  returning  thither  is  of  course  unknown,  Many 
persons  say  that  he  intended  to  apologize,  and  pay  for  the  damage  done   liy  himself  and  fellows; 
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but  this  can  be  nothing  more  than  a  surmise.  Mr.  V.  C.  McMnrry,  who  was  probably  the  only  out- 
sider who  witnessed  the  killing  of  Cannon,  states  that  he  saw  Cannon  go  up  to  the  door  of  the  house, 
inside  of  which  were  standing  the  Mexican  and  the  woman  Juanita,  and  heard  him  address  the 
latter  with  the  Spanish  word  for  prostitute.  She  immediately  went  into  a  side  room,  while  Cannon, 
leaning  each  hand  upon  a  doorpost,  stood  directly  in  the  doorway  conversing  with  the  man.  In  a 
moment  she  re-entered  the  hall,  with  one  hand  held  Ix'hind  her.  Coming  rapidly  to  the  front,  and 
passing  her  companion  of  the  night  before,  she  plunged  a  long  knife  with  tremendous  force  into 
Cannon's  brea.st.  The  power  required  for  the  stroke  must  have  been  considerable,  for  the  blade 
penetrated  clear  through  the  heavy  sternum  bone  in  the  center  of  the  chest,  and  buried  itself  in  his 
heart.  Though  she  was  a  very  small,  slender  woman  of  twenty-three  years,  her  intense  passion  gave 
her  for  an  instant  an  extraordinary  strength.     Cannon  fell  de.id  instantly. 

But  a  moment  was  recjuired  to  .spread  the  news  far  and  wide.  ]iai)idly  it  sped  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  and  the  miners  ran  in  great  numbers  to  the  place  where  Cannon  lay  still  bleeding  and  warm. 
He  was  a  ]>opular  fellow  with  the  crowd.  Threats  of  vengeance  came  from  many  a  throat,  and  for 
safety  the  woman  who  had  done  tlie  deed  left  her  house  hastily,  and  entered  Craycroft's  saloon, 
asking  for  protection.  Her  movement  was  noticed.  A  mob  surrounded  the  place,  so  as  to  give 
her  no  possible  chance  of  escape.  Some  one  raised  the  cry,  "Hang  her  I"  and  the  idea  met  with  an 
instant  general  approval.  After  the  lapse  of  some  time,  during  which  her  friends  tried  to  save  her, 
the  woman  was  handed  over  to  the  frenzied  crowd,  and  leil  into  tlie  main  plaza,  where  a  stand  had 
been  erected  for  public  speaking  the  day  previous,  directly  in  front  of  Foster's  old  cabin.  Here 
she  and  her  reptitcd  husband  were  placed  to  await  the  issue  of  their  trial.  The  body  of  poor  Jack 
Cannon  was  placed  in  a  tent  near  by,  that  the  people  might  see  his  gai)ing  wound,  and  steel  their 
hearts  against  a  revulsion  of  feeling. 

A  judge  and  jury  were  appointed  by  those  present,  together  with  a  lawj^er  for  the  "  people," 
and  one  for  the  defendant.  A  young  lawy<'r  lately  from  the  states  undertook  her  defense,  and  right 
bravely  lie  denounced  the  act  about  to  be  committed.  He  called  upon  those  who  had  left  friends - 
;md  relatives  in  the  east  to  consider  what  they  would  say  of  these  proceedings;  for  the  sake  of  the 
women  they  loved,  and  tin-  women  that  bore  them,  not  to  shed  the  blood  of  thi>  poor  creature. 
His  eloquence  was  useless.  While  in  the  midst  of  his  jieroration  the  barrel  on  which  he  stood  was 
kicked  from  beneath  him,  hat  going  one  way  and  spectacles  another,  while  he  was  flung  on  the 
heads  of  the  mob  below,  and  carried  a  Inmdred  yards  before  he  touched  the  ground,  receiving 
blows  and  kicks  from  all  sides.  After  taking  evidence,  the  jury  retired,  but  soon  returned  with  a 
verdict  of  guilty.  Dr.  C.  D.  Aiken,  as  a  la.st  resort  to  save  the  woman,  endeavored  to  prove  that 
she  was  enceinte.  Drs.  Kibbe,  Chase,  and  Carr  were  accordingly  ai)pointed  a  committee  to  make 
an  examination,  and  reported  that  the  statement  was  not  true.  For  his  rashness.  Dr.  Aiken  was 
ordered  to  leave  town  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  tor  quite  a  jieriod  his  shadow  darkened  no  door  in 
Downieville. 

The  woman  was  taken  to  her  cabin,  and  given  one  hour  to  prepare  for  death,  without  a  priest. 
Confronting  with  an  unflinching,  steady  gaze  the  angry  crowd  surroumling  her,  siie  sat  the  wlu)le 
time;  when,  her  hour  being  up,  she  was  called  forth,  and  passed  fearlessly  down  the  street,  chatting 
and  smiling  with  as  much  ease  as  anyone  there.  From  the  top  of  the  Jersey  bridge  a  rojie  dangled 
over  the  side,  while  beneath  it  a  timber  six  inches  wide  was  lashed  to  the  bridge,  and  swung  out 
above  the  stream.  Three  thousand  excited  .spectators  were  present,  many  of  whom  now  live  to 
tell  the  tale.  On  tlie  plank  slie  jtood,  quietly  surveying  the  crowd.  Perceiving  a  friend,  sjie  took^ 
off  her  Panama  hat,  and  gracefully  flung  it  to  him,  bidding  him  good  by  in  Spanish.     She  took  the 
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rope  ill  hrr  own  haiirls,  placeil  it  about  her  neck,  ami  adjusted  it  beneath  her  beautiful  l)laclv  hair 
with  her  own  tino'ers.  A  white  handljerohief  was  thrown  over  her  face,  her  hands  tied  liehind  her, 
and  at  each  end  of  the  phmk,  ax  in  hand,  stood  a  man  ready  to  cut  the  Lashings.  Another  fired  a 
pistol  as  a  signal,  and  the  axes  felh  She  dropped  three  or  four  feet,  meeting  death  with  scarcely  a 
struggle. 

The  affair  created  a  great  deal  of  comment  at  the  time,  the  course  of  the  miners  being  almost 
universally  denounced  by  the  press  of  tlie  country.  Even  the  London  Times  of  that  period  liad 
a  severe  article  on  the  subject.  Not  long  since,  the  memory  of  this  event  caused  Mr.  George  Bar- 
ton of  Downicvilie,  who  witnessed  the  lianging,  to  write  some  very  creditable  verses,  a  few  of 
whicli  we  jircsent  In-low: 


"  Thej  placed  her  lii^li  upon  the  stand. 

Calmly  she  sat,  no  tear,  uor  frown, 
Nor  quivering  lip,  nor  trembling  hand 

Shook ;  but  silent,   looking  down, 
She  viewed  the  scene  of  hate  and  strife. 

Heard  maddened  voices  cry  aloud 
That  she  must  die,   and  life  for  life 

Seemed  the  watchword  of  the  crowd. 

"  With  hurried  forms  they  held  a  court, 

The  judge  elected,  jury  sworn  ; 
It  seemed  but  as  a  mocking  sport, 

For  she  would  die  before  the  morn. 
Was  there  no  man  dared  to  defend. 

And  help  a  woman's  life  to  save? 
A  stranger  tried,  a  humane  friend — 

He  sank  beneath  that  angry  wave. 

"The  sun  had  passed  its  noonday  line. 

The  jury  from  the  scene  retired. 
And  thousands  in  that  solemn  time 

Seemed  calm,  and  yet  their  hearts  were  fired  ; 
And  pity  dwelt  in  scarce  an  eye — 

But  silence !  hear  the  verdict  read  : 
The  prisoner's  ouily'rY,  and  must  die — 

Hung  by  the  neck  till  she  is  dead. 

**  And  still  her  face  seemed  more  serene 

Than  all  that  sea  of  faces  there ; 
Before  she  left  this  earthly  .scene 

She  begged  for  time  to  plead  in  prayer. 
'Twas  given — her  busom  heaved  no  sighs. 

Nor  fluttering  pang,  nor  bated  breath  ; 
No  tear  bedimraed  her  keen,  black  eyes, 

She  knelt  to  pray,  not  fearing  death. 


"  The  sun  sank  low  down  in  the  we.st, 

And  tinged  with  gold  each  mountain  ridge ; 
The  crowd  closed  in  and  eager  pressed 

Onward  towards  the  fatal  bridge 
That  spanned  the  rapid  mountain  stream. 

And  thousands  darkly  lined  each  shore ; 
The  noose  was  dangling  from  the  beam, 

Her  dream  of  life  would  soon  be  o'er. 

"  Gayly  she  climbed  the  fatal  pile  ; 

To  one  she  knew,   with  graceful  bend. 
Flung  him  her  hat,  and  with  a  smile, 

'Adois,  Ajiigo  '—good  by,  friend  ; 
And  pressed  the  noose  beneath  her  hair. 

And  smoothed  it  down  with  steady  palms : 
Like  making  up  her  toilet  there, 

Ere  death  embraced  her  in  his  arms. 

"  Her  face  enwrapped  and  limbs  close  tied. 

The  handkerchief  clasped  in  her  hands 
To  give  the  signal  ere  she  died — 

A  moment  silent  thus  sha  stands ; 
It  dropped — a  shot  rang  on  the  air. 

The  plank  fell  from  beneath  her  feet, 
A  woman's  lifeless  form  was  there. 

Her  soul  had  sought  the  meroy-seat. 

"Stern  winter  brought  its  angry  flood 

That  madly  rushed  towards  the  sea ; 
That  bridge  went  down,  and  yet  the  blood 

Stain  lingers ;  it  will  ever  be 
A  mark — no  matter  where  the  blame — 

To  point  the  finger  toward  the  spot. 
When  every  witness,  ay,  each  name. 

Are  unremembered,   all  forgot." 


THE  SLATE-CREEK  TRAGEDY. 


For  a  full  account  of  the  murder  of  Dunbar  at  the   Slate  creek  house,  and  the  subsequent 
hanging  of  Fillmore,  Miller,  and  Parks,  in  18.52,  see  page  209  of  this  work. 
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SHOOTING   OF  THADDEUS   PURDY. 

In  the  fall  of  1853,  a  gambler  named  Muntz  and  a  miner,  "  Baltimore  Jack,"  quarreled  over  a 
game  of  cards  at  Foster  City.  Muntz  w<>un<lel  Jack  dangerously  with  a  knife,  and  hastened  to 
Downieville  to  give  himself  up  to  the  shiriff.  The  present  court-house  and  jail  were  not  finished, 
and  Sheriff  William  Ford  placed  him,  with  a  guard,  up-stairs  in  Craycroft's  building.  Jack  had 
lived  in  Downieville,  and  was  a  gay,  frolicking,  social  kind  of  fellow,  a  good  singer,  and  had  warm 
friends  among  a  certain  class.  On  tiie  night  of  Muntz's  arrival,  Baltimore  Jack  had  died.  His 
friends  were  determined  to  lynch  the  gambler;  and  on  the  following  day,  September  8,  a  great 
number  started  for  Downieville,  bent  on  this  purpose.  The  first  intimation  the  town  had  of  the 
coming  storm  was  a  dark,  moving  mass  of  men  on  the  trail,  coming  down  Galloway's  hill ;  and  from 
its  length,  there  must  have  been  two  or  three  hundred, armed  with  great  clubs,  knives,  and  revolvers. 
Twenty  gamblei's  and  several  officers  defended  the  stairs  as  the  surging,  angry  crowd  surrounded 

the  building.     The  miners  were  furious,  and  frequent  shouts  of  "Let's  drive  the  d d  gamblers 

out  of  town,"  were  heard  on  every  side.  That  pjrtion  of  the  body  politic  began  to  tremble  as 
much  for  their  own  safety  as  for  the  life  of  their  prisoner.  Among  the  objectionable  characters  at 
the  head  of  the  stairs  was  one  Cheever.  Philo  A.  Haven  stood  at  the  bottom,  and  Thaddeus 
Purdy,  then  district  attorney,  aliout  half-way  up.  Perceiving  the  trouble  likely  to  ensue,  Mr. 
Haven  said  that  Cheever  had  better  come  down,  calling  for  Cheever  to  descend,  and  let  a  miner 
take  his  place.  At  this  juncture  some  of  the  muiers  crowded  u]i  the  stairs,  when  a  pistol  was  fired 
from  above,  and  Purdy  dropped,  mortally  wounded.  Somebody  raised  the  cry,  "It  is  an  accident," 
which  served  to  quell  the  fury  of  the  mob.  A  vague  stillness  followed  the  report;  the  loud  voices 
fell  to  a  lower  tone  as  they  carried  Purdy  to  the  center  of  the  saloon,  and  friends  stood  by  helpless 
to  assist  him  in  his  death  agony.  In  a  few  minutes  all  was  over  for  him  on  eai-th,  and  tears  coursed 
down  many  a  rough  cheek,  from  even  some  of  the  mob  that  had  caused  all  the  disturbance. 

During  the  excitement  the  man  who  had  fired  the  purely  accidental  shot  was  hurriedly  got  out 
of  the  way,  and  no  further  demonstration  followed.  Even  Muntz  was  allowed  to  escape  the  pun- 
ishment intended  for  him.  Purdy's  term  as  district  attorney  was  about  to  expire,  and  he  was  fixing 
up  his  business  matters  preparatory  to  a  departure  for  the  east.  Benjamin  Green  and  H.  II.  Purdy, 
the  Downieville  jewelers,  made  a  very  handsome  coffin  plate  of  silver  dollars,  which  a  few  years 
since  was  piped  out  from  some  gravel  by  the  miners,  and  sent  back  to  Mr.  Purdy's  father,  the  body 
having  been  previously  removed.  On  the  fifteenth  of  October,  1853,  the  court  of  sessions  of  Sierra 
county  set  aside  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  monument  over  the  remains  of 
the  deceased  officer. 

HANGING  OF  THE  INDIAN  PIJO. 

The  first  legal  hanging  in  Sierra  county  occurred  on  the  sixteenth  of  September,  1853,  and  an 
Indian  named  Pijo  has  the  honor  of  being  the  candidate  on  that  occasion.  On  the  thirtieth  of  May 
three  Chinamen  were  at  work  on  Canon  creek,  in  Indian  valley,  when  they  were  surprised  by  a 
band  of  Indians  from  the  Middle  Yuba,  consisting  of  twenty  or  more,  and  two  of  the  foreigners 
were  slaughtered,  the  third  making  good  his  escape.  Some  time  after,  Chung  Chong,  the  survivor, 
came  to  the  ranch  of  S.  H.  Cook  and  told  him  about  the  occurrence.  Cook  inmiediately  went  to 
the  spot,  in  comjiany  with  several  Americans  and  Chinamen,  but  failed  to  find  the  bodies.  Chung 
said  he  saw  an  Indian,  who  had  an  ugly  scar  on  his  lip,  kill  the  two  Chinamen  on  the  road,  and  was 
certain  he  could  identify  him.     Charles  Stanwood,  justice  of  the  peace  at  Goodyear's  bar,  issued  a 
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warrant  for  the  arrest  of  the  niiirdenr  on  the  eighteenth  of  June,  and  three  days  after  a  party  went 
in  pursuit  of  liira.  Witli  the  help  of  a  friendly  savage,  Pijo  was  caught  at  Cold  Spring  ranch,  his 
own  chief  pointing  him  out  as  the  man,  forty  Indians  being  present.  Pijo  was  dragged  to  the 
house,  tied  to  a  post,  and  by  threats  of  hanging  was  induced  to  disclose  the  burial  place  of  his 
victims.  His  knife  was  taken  away,  and  he  led  his  captors  to  the  scene  of  the  murder,  where  he 
pointed  them  out.  One  was  lying  above  the  other  on  the  side  of  the  hill.  Both  were  pierced  with 
arrows,  and  on  the  skull  of  the  lower  one  were  two  stones  weighing  twenty  pounds  apiece.  The 
remains  were  in  such  an  advanced  state  of  decomposition  that  they  could  not  touch  them  with 
their  hands.  A  purse  of  gold  had  been  taken  from  one  body,  which  was  found  on  the  person  of 
Pijo.  The  inquest  was  held  in  Indian  valley  by  S.  H.  Cook,  M.  S.  Thurber,  Jr.,  William  H. 
Post,  William  A.  McLaughlin,  Lewis  W.  Howell,  and  Jacob  Miller. 

Ujion  their  return  to  Cook's  house,  the  Chinamen  took  Pijo,  and  would  have  hung  him,  "  Mel- 
ikee  fashion,"  to  a  neighboring  oak,  had  he  not  been  rescued  from  their  hands.  In  the  night  the 
crafty  savage,  realizing  the  fate  in  store  for  him,  feigned  to  be  asleep,  and  succeeded  in  getting  his 
wrists  untied  before  his  motions  were  discovered. 

Pijo  was  brought  to  Downieville,  and  the  grand  jury  found  an  indictment  for  murder  against 
liini,  July  20,  18.53.  The  case  was  transferred  from  the  court  of  sessions  to  the  district  court,  and 
was  tried  at  the  August  term,  Judge  W.  T.  Barbour  sitting  on  the  bench.  The  Indian's  counsel 
were  A.  Smith  and  E.  T.  Hogan,  while  the  prosecution  was  conducted  by  Thaddeus  Purdy,  then 
district  attorney.  The  jury  found  a  verdict  of  guilty,  and  on  the  ninth  of  August  Judge  Barbour 
pronounced  sentence  of  death,  fixing  the  day  of  execution  at  September  16,  1853.  Willi.am  J.  Ford 
was  at  tliat  time  sheriff  of  the  county.  Not  being  a  man  of  very  strong  nerves,  he  dreaded  the 
performance  of  his  official  duty,  and  as  the  day  approached  he  shrunk  from  it.  However,  he  found 
no  difficulty  in  shirking  the  work,  for  a  man  with  an  itching  palm  volunteered  to  hang  Pijo  for  fifty 
dollars.  His  <iffer  was  accepted;  and  amidst  a  considerable  crowd  of  spectators,  who  came  from 
far  and  near,  the  Indian  paid  the  penalty  of  his  crimes  on  the  scaffold  which  had  been  erected  a 
short  distance  up  the  South  Fork.  The  volunteer  executioner,  to  escape  the  opprobrium  which  he 
was  aware  would  attach  to  his  conduct,  appeared  in  a  disguise.  But  his  incognito  was  readily 
discovered ;  and  when  he  that  evening  frequented  a  gambling-saloon,  staked  his  fifty  dollars  on  a 
game  of  chance  and  lost  it,  even  the  gamblers  themselves  refused  to  take  the  pi-iee  of  human  life. 
'J'heir  anger  towards  the  man  became  so  great  that  later  in  the  night  several  of  their  number  gave 
him  a  sound  drubbing,  and  banished  him  from  the  place. 

QUICK  WORK  AT   GOODYEAR'S. 

In  1854  the  bars  on  the  river  at  Goodyear's  were  alive  with  men,  and  sanguinary  quarrels  were 
of  almost  daily  occurrence.  The  gambling-saloons  were  generally  the  pest-houses  from  which 
emanated  the  bloody  crimes,  and  in  one  of  these  a  man  named  Hawkins  was  killed  one  day  by  a 
Spaniard.  No  sooner  had  the  deed  been  committed  than  the  murderer  was  fiercely  attacked  by 
the  spectators,  who  cut  and  hacked  him  without  mercy,  causing  his  death  almost  instantly.  On  his 
body  were  ten  deep  knife-wounds. 
51 
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WHOLESALE   BUTCHERY   OF   CHINAMEN. 

On  a  briglit  Sumlay  morning  in  September,  1855,  tlie  bodies  of  five  nuinlered  Chinamen  were 
founil  about  a  mile  from  St.  Louis,  on  Slate  creek.  Dr.  Jump  was  then  practicing  in  St.  Louis.  A 
Chinaman  who  had  escaped  the  fate  of  his  companions  came  to  him  on  Sunday  morning,  and  told 
him,  in  pigeon-English,  that  Chinamen  had  been  killed,  and  wanted  him  to  go  to  the  place,  which  he 
did.  The  number  of  the  party  was  six.  They  wore  mining  in  the  neigliborhood,  and  lived  in  a 
cloth  tent.  In  the  night  some  men  had  jumped  on  the  side  of  the  tent,  and  killed  three  of  the  poor 
Chinamen  a.s  they  lay  in  their  beds,  stabbing  them  through  the  canvas.  Another  had  been  murdered 
on  the  outside,  while  the  body  of  the  fifth  had  licen  thrown  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  a  prospect 
hole.  The  sixth  one  got  away.  The  Chinamen  had  .i  hundreil  ounces  of  gold  with  them,  which 
had  been  taken.  Three  Spaniards,  who  were  considered  suspicious  characters,  were  arrested  and 
taken  before  the  citizens'  court,  but  there  being  no  evidence  tending  to  show  their  guilt,  they  proved 
an  alibi,  and  got  away. 

HANGING  OF   HARLOW. 

Mordecai  E.  Harlow,  for  the  murder  of  a  man  named  Smith,  ci>iiimitted  October  12,  1854,  at 
Rabbit  Creek,  now  La  Porte,  was  hung  in  Slug  canon  about  eighteen  months  after.  Harlow  was 
known  to  be  an  utterly  unscrupulous  and  a  dangerous  man,  and  withal  a  very  cunning  thief.  In 
1853  the  good  citizens  of  Goodyear's  bar  had  proved  a  theft  on  him,  and  in  addition  to  the  admin- 
istering of  a  severe  castigation,  he  was  branded  with  the  letter  "T"  on  his  cheek,  that,  like  Cain, 
he  might  bear  the  jiublic  record  of  his  iniiiuily  to  the  grave.  Harlow  and  the  wife  of  Smith,  at 
Rabbit  Creek,  had  formed  iin  intimacy  not  altogether  consistent  with  the  laws  of  society,  which 
improper  connection  is  supposed  to  have  led  to  the  murder  of  Smith,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  him 
out  of  the  way.  On  the  day  alluded  to,  Harlow  and  Smith  were  I'hopping  trees  in  the  woods,  when 
the  former  split  the  latter's  head  open  with  an  axe.  The  wife  was  suspected  of  conniving  at  the 
murder  of  her  husband.  Harlow  escaped  to  Oregon,  where  he  remained  concealeil  for  over  a  year. 
Finally  he  ventured  to  return  to  Sierra  county,  and  w.is  caught  soon  after.  Harlow  was  arraigned 
on  the  twelfth  of  February,  1856,  in  the  district  Court,  Judge  Niles  Searles  presiding  on  the  bench. 
He  was  defended  by  William  S.  Spear.  The  trial  occupied  only  one  day :  on  the  evening  of  the 
thirteenth,  the  jury,  of  which  William  S.  Kenney  was  foreman,  found  a  verdict  of  guilty.  Sentence 
of  death  was  pronounced  by  Judge  Searles  Febru.-iry  "27,  limiting  Harlow's  lease  of  life  to  the 
eighteenth  of  A])ril.  The  plea  of  the  defense  for  acquittal  was  grounded  on  alleged  insanity  in  the 
prisoner.  Doctors  Aiken  and  Carr  having  previously  made  an  examination  and  discovered  the 
necessary  maniacal  symptoms.  But  the  feeling  was  so  strong  against  Harlow  that  the  jury  had  no 
difficulty  in  coming  to  an  agreement.  Sheriff  Ford  and  his  deputies  performed  the  execution  in 
Slug  canon  on  the  day  appointed,  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  concourse  of  excited  witnesses,  who 
cover<'d  the  sides  of  the  neighboring  hills.  The  job  was  not  performed  very  artistically.  At  the 
first  drop  the  rope  stretched  so  much  that  the  victim's  feet  touched  the  ground.  Immeiliately 
several  strong  hands  grasped  the  rope  and  hauled  the  writhing  burden  to  a  more  elevated  position, 
where  he  died  in  a  few  moments. 

On  tlie  scaffold  Harlow  confessed  to  an  additional  crime  of  which  he  had  not  been  suspected, 
and  for  which  another  and  an  innocent  party  had  severely  suffered.  In  1854  a  young  man  had 
been  arrested  for  robbing  a  sluice-box  in  the  Chicago  diggings,  and  had  been  sentenced  from  a 
justice's  court  to  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  six  months,  together  with  twenty-five  lashes  at  the 
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whippins-post.  The  punishment  was  ail  ministered  in  accordanco  witli  the  law,  though  the  man 
who  wielded  the  lash  laid  them  cm  as  liuhtly  as  possible.  The  term  of  confinement  had  expired, 
and  long  prior  to  the  hanging  of  Marlow  the  unfortunate  youth  had  loft  the  town  with  no  great 
love  for  the  place.  The  establisliment  of  his  innocence  by  the  confession  of  Harlow  produced  a 
reversion  of  feeling  in  the  minds  of  the  peoi:>le ;  and  could  the  young  man  have  been  found  at  the 
time,  he  would  have  been  liberally  remunerated  in  a  pecuniary  way  for  his  suffering  and  humiliation. 

THE   BUTLER-MOFFAT   TRAGEDY. 

The  killing  of  Robert  Moffat  at  Dnwuieville,  in  the  fall  i>f  1855,  occasioned  great  excitement  at 
the  time,  and  thougji  David  Butler,  tlie  murderer,  met  .i  retributive  fate  in  an  adjoining  county, 
the  matter  properly  belongs  to  the  criminal  annals  of  Sierra  county.  On  the  twenty-seventh  of 
September,  1857,  Roltert  Moffat  arrived  in  Downieville,  bringing  with  him  a  lot  of  gold-dust  from 
the  Buttes  mine.  An  attempt  to  rob  him  on  his  way  thither  had  been  threatened,  but  the  discov- 
ery of  the  plot  being  made  in  time,  the  gang  of  robbers  had  refrained  from  making  any  demonstra- 
tions of  the  kind.  That  evening,  Moffat  met  a  Mexican  in  the  card-room  of  Craycroft"s  saloon,  and 
accused  him  of  being  at  the  head  of  the  band  of  robbers.  The  Mexican  denied  the  charge,  when 
Butler  stepped  up,  saying  that  the  Mexican  was  not  the  man  for  whom  the  remarks  were  intended. 
Moffat  insisted  that  he  meant  what  he  said,  which  resulted  in  hard  words  and  threats  between 
them,  when  Butler  went  away  to  arm  himself.  The  conversation  was  continued  between  Moffat 
and  the  Mexican.  Presently  Butler  returned,  with  a  pistol  belted  to  his  side.  Moffat  asked  Butler 
wliat  he  was  looking  at,  who  answered:  "  I  am  looking  at  you,  because  I  have  nothing  else  to  do." 
Moffat  then  said  he  wished  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  such  a  man.  Upon  this,  Butler  drew  his 
pistol  and  struck  at  Moffat  two  or  three  times;  then  he  stejipeil  back,  leveled  his  weapon,  and 
fired,  the  ball  taking  effect  iu  Moffat's  right  side,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  died  in  twenty-four 
hours.  Butler  escaped  over  the  hill  to  the  west  by  the  aid  of  his  friends,  the  gamblers  of  the  place, 
who  led  tlie  excited  crowd  up  tlie  river,  shouting,  "  Catch  him!  Shoot  him!"  giving  the  fugitive 
a  chance  for  his  life,  wliich  he  improved  to  advantage.  Butler  fle<l  to  Oregon.  The  county  offered 
a  large  reward  for  his  arrest,  and  it  was  not  until  a  year  and  a  half  afterwards  that  he  was  caught, 
under  an  assumed  name.  Butler  was  brought  down  on  a  steamer  from  Portland  to  San  Francisco. 
The  mysterious  disajjpearance  of  the  first  mate  on  the  voyage  led  to  the  belief  that  Butler,  out  of 
pure  devilishness,  had  pitched  him  overljoard.  Sheriff  Ford  expended  §1,500  dollars  in  catching 
his  man.  The  case  against  Butler  was  opened  in  the  district  court  March  30,  1857 ;  he  was  de- 
fended  by  Colonel  E.  D.  Baker.  The  case  continued  until  the  next  term,  and  then,  the  feeling  being 
60  strong  against  the  murderer,  he  obtained  a  change  of  venue  to  Nevada  county.  There  he  was 
defended  by  attorneys  Stewart  and  Sargent,  and  prosecuted  by  the  district  attorneys  of  Nevada 
and  Sierra  counties,  assisted  by  William  S.  Spear  of  Downieville.  The  jury  were  out  fifteen  min- 
utes, when  they  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty.  The  case  was  appealed  to  the  supreme  court,  but  no 
change  was  onlered.  Butler  was  sentenced  to  bo  hung  on  the  eleventh  of  December,  1857,  but 
was  respited  by  Governor  Johnson  till   February  26,  1858,  when  lie  was  executed  at  Nevada  City. 
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A   FOREST-CITY   FIC4HT. 

A  miner  named  Chapman  Hough  was  fatally  wounded  in  an  affray  with  a  Slcxican,  Muchaeo, 
at  Forest  City,  on  the  twelfth  of  July,  1857.  An  altercation  took  place  between  the  parties  in  the 
street  opposite  Henry's  saloon,  when  Hough  struck  Muchaeo  in  the  face,  and  the  latter  drew  his 
pistol,  firing  the  first  time  without  effect,  but  the  second  shot  was  fatal  to  Hough — the  ball  enteriug 
the  stomach  and  ranging  downwards.  Hough,  thougli  mortally  wounded,  seized  the  pistol,  and  in 
the  struggle  it  went  off,  wounding  Muchaeo  in  the  thigh.  Hough  died  the  next  day.  The  Mex- 
ican was  arrested  by  Deputy  Sheriff  Kirkpatrick,  and  in  due  course  of  law  was  sent  to  the  state 
penitentiary. 

A    POKER-FLAT   FIASCO. 

According  to  the  entertaining  narrative  of  Bret  Harte,  entitled  "  The  Outcasts  of  Poker  Flat," 
this  place  was  once  the  scene  of  a  triple  hanging;  hul  the  charge  is  indignantly  denied  by  all  who 
have  lived  in  those  classic  precincts,  and  we  must  sadly  deposit  this  story  on  the  shelf  in  the  liar's 
corner,  where  it  will  cut  a  respectalde  figure  by  the  side  of  Joaquin  Miller's  and  other  imaginative 
productions.  But  Poker  flat  has  not  always  sustained  her  present  good  behavior.  From  a  choice 
collection  we  select  one  little  circumstance  that  happened  on  the  tenth  of  January,  1859.  John 
Burk  and  Jimmy  Lyons  were  eating  supper  at  Kelly's,  when  the  latter,  finishing  first,  arose,  took 
the  former's  pipe  which  was  lying  on  the  table,  and  began  to  smoke  it.  Burk  became  offended  at 
this  familiarity,  protesting  in  no  very  elegant  terms  at  the  other's  ira])udence.  An  interesting  dis- 
pute followed,  when  Burk  drew  a  bulcher-knife  and  stabbed  Lyons  to  the  heart.  He  was  examined 
before  Justice  Downer,  at  Howland  flat,  and  held  to  answer  before  the  district  court.  The  case 
came  up  in  June,  before  Judge  Van  Clief,  and  was  continued  until  August.  Harry  I.  Thornton, 
district  attorney,  and  W.  D.  Sawyer  prosecuted  the  case;  while  J.  R.  Pluukett  and  Steward  &  Bald- 
win conducted  the  defense.  It  looked  as  though  Burk  would  furnish  a  disagreeable  duty  for  the 
sheriff  to  perform,  considering  the  cold-bloodedness  of  the  crime.  Edwin  Irwin  was  sheriff  and 
Sawyer  Clapp  under-sheriff,  at  the  time.  A  letter  was  received  from  relatives  of  the  prisoner,  offer- 
ing Clapp  a  large  sum  if  he  would  enable  Burk  to  escape.  The  trial  occurred  on  tiie  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  of  August,  when  Burk  was  found  guilty  of  murder  in  the  second  degree,  and  sentenced  to 
the  state  prison  for  a  term  of  twelve  years.  Long  afterwards,  in  April,  1863,  Burk  was  convicted  of 
murder  in  Nevada  county,  and  hung. 

TIRED   OF  LIFE. 

In  1859  Justice  Burgess,  at  Goodyear's  bar,  had  a  Chinaman  brought  before  him,  charged  with 
robbing  a  toll-house.  Considering  a  light  punishment  sufficient,  his  honor  furnished  him  a  tem- 
porary i-esidence  at  the  county  seat.  A  day  or  two  after  his  confinement,  the  melancholy  Mongolian 
was  found  hanging  by  the  neck  in  his  cell,  life  having  taken  its  exit. 

EXECUTION  OF    MICHAEL    MURRAY. 

The  last  legal  execution  of  Sierra  county  occurred  two  years  after  the  execution  of  Harlow.  On 
the  twenty-seventh  of  December,  1857,  Poker  flat  witnessed  an  affray  on  her  streets  that  caused  the 
immediate  death  of  one  man  and  the  hanging  of  another.  The  fight  arose  between  Michael  Murray 
and  Daniel  Sweeney,  but  was  participated  in  by  R.  Galloway.     Sweeney  received  a  knife  wound  on 
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the  face,  supposed  to  liave  lieen  inflicted  by  Galloway.  Then  a  knife,  in  tlie  hand  of  Murray,  pene- 
trated his  heart,  proiiueing  instantaneous  dissolution.  The  parties  were  examined  before  Justice  F. 
Desconibes;  Murray  was  held  for  murder  in  the  second  degree,  and  Galloway  as  accessory.  Murray 
had  received  four  wounds  in  his  tight  with  Sweeney,  and  it  was  some  time  before  he  was  able  to 
appear  in  court.  His  case  was  begun  in  tlie  court  of  sessions  in  May,  1858,  l)ut  was  transferred  to 
the  district  court,  and  came  up  in  July,  before  Judge  Niles  Searles.  Harry  I.  Thornton,  Jr.,  then 
district  attorney,  prosecuted  the  case  on  the  part  of  the  people ;  while  R.  H.  Taylor  and  J.  J.  Musser 
labored  for  the  acquittal  of  the  prisoner.  The  case  was  submitted  to  the  jury  at  seven  o'clock  p.  m., 
July  1.5,  and  at  eleven  that  e\  ening  a  verdict  of  murder  in  the  first  degree  was  rendered,  Joseph 
Pearson  being  foreman.  July  24,  1858,  Judge  Searles  sentenced  the  prisoner  to  be  hung  by  the 
neck  until  dead,  on  the  seventeenth  of  September,  1858.  Murray's  counsel  appealed  the  case  to  the 
supreme  court,  where  the  action  of  the  lower  court  was  sustained.  The  slow  deliberations  of  that 
body  enabled  Murray  to  obtain  a  re.spite,  during  which  the  utmost  efforts  were  made  to  save  him. 
The  homicide  for  which  he  was  doomed  to  suffer  having  occurred  in  a  general  fight,  with  no  proof 
of  cold-blooded  villainy  against  Murray,  he  liaving  been  attacked  and  severely  wounded  himself,  the 
popular  feeling  and  sympathy  were  considerably  in  his  favor.  But  they  were  inefficacious  in 
wresting  him  from  the  hands  of  the  law. 

Judge  Warren  T.  Sexton  of  Butte  county,  who  occupied  the  bench  in  Sierra  county  at  the 
December  term  of  the  district  court,  pronounced  the  second  sentence  of  death  on  the  twenty-sixth 
of  the  montii,  setting  the  execution  for  the  twenty-first  of  January,  1859.  The  execution  was  con- 
ducted by  Sheriff  Edward  Irwin,  and  his  deputies  Ould  and  Pierce,  within  an  inclosure  in  the 
court-hourse  square.  Tiie  prisoner  was  attended  by  Father  Delahunty,  of  the  Downieville  Catholic 
church,  who  continued  in  prayer  until  the  fatal  moment  arrived.  Murray  declined  to  address  the 
small  crowd  who  were  admitted  to  the  scene.  With  great  calmness  he  met  his  doom.  The 
prisoner  was  elevated  by  a  three-hundred-pound  weight  let  off  by  a  trip-hook,  which  apparatus  is 
now  [ircscrved  in  the  court-house,  waiting  for  another  victim.  The  inclosure  was  guarded  by  the 
National  Guard,  who  refused  to  admit  the  three  hundred  spectators  that  came  to  witness  tlu'  affair 
not  know'ing  it  would  be  private.  The  body  hung  nineteen  minutes  before  it  was  lowered,  ^furray 
was  a  very  large  man  with  great  physical  strength. 

LYNCHING  AT    CHIP'S   FLAT. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Forest  City,  Alleghany,  ami  Ciiiji's  flat  petty  robberies  by  Cliinamen  were 
very  frequent  during  the  year  1865.  P.  Curry  owned  a  store-house  at  Chip's,  which  was  broken 
into  several  times,  and  goods  stolen.  These  nocturn.-il  visitations  finally  became  very  annoying  to 
Mr.  Curry,  and  to  put  a  stop  to  them  he  em|)loyed  a  man  by  the  name  of  New  house  to  watch 
nights  and  discover  who  the  rascals  were.  The  first  morning  after  assuming  the  duties  of  night- 
watchman,  Newhouse  was  missing.  Search  was  made  for  him,  but  without  success  for  a  time.  In 
looking  through  a  Chinaman's  cabin  one  d.iy,  blood  was  discovered,  which  was  sufficient  to  fasten 
suspicion  on  the  proprietor.  He  was  induced  by  threats  and  rough  treatment  to  confess  having 
killed  Newhouse,  and  agreed  to  tell  where  the  body  was.  Ho  conducted  them  to  the  trail  in  a 
ravine,  where  the  remains  of  poor  Newhouse  were  found  to  be  buried.  To  facilitate  the  carrying 
of  the  corpse  to  this  place,  John  had  cut  it  in  two,  ])utting  a  half  on  each  enil  of  his  jiole.  Short 
work  was  made  of  the  murderer.  A  lynch  court  was  immediately  organized,  a  short  trial  given 
the  prisoner,  and  he  was  hung  without   more  ado.     Before  death  had  relieved  his  sufferings,  the 
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men  lie<ran  throwing  rocks  at  him,  one  of  wliieh  crushed  in  his  skull;  and  he  was  otherwise  muti- 
lated.    After  this  lianging,  the  thefts  in  that  vicinity  ceased  entirely. 

EXPRESS   ROBBERIES. 

The  wild  mountain  trails  that  traverse  the  county  in  every  direction,  connecting  camps  with 
each  other  and  with  the  outside,  were  for  many  years  tempting  and  luci'ative  fields  for  the  bold 
highwaynian  to  exercise  his  peculiar  talents  in.  As  prior  to  1859  every  article  of  merchandise,  all 
the  mail  and  express  matter,  and  everything  else  of  value  had  to  be  packed  in  or  out  on  the  backs 
of  mules  or  horses,  the  business  of  highway  robbery  was  comparatively  easy,  paying  large  dividends 
for  the  dangers  iiicurre<l.  All  the  expressmen  going  out  of  the  county  carried  more  or  less  gold- 
dust  with  them,  and  as  they  generally  rode  alone,  it  ]>ut  the  enterprising  I'oad-agent  to  but  little 
trouble  to  gain  a  livelihood.  The  building  of  substantial  highways  through  the  wild  caiions  and 
over  the  ridges,  and  the  running  of  great,  lumbering  stages  that  carry  a  car-load  of  freight,  express, 
and  passengers,  has  rendered  the  calling  in  these  days  exceedingly  ilifficnlt  .md  dangerous,  such  as 
only  the  most  interpid  care  to  follow. 

S.  W.  Langton  started  his  express  from  Marysville  to  Downieville  in  1850,  spreading  out  and 
taking  in  the  other  camps  as  his  business  increased,  until  he  had  almost  a  monopoly  in  this  line.  He 
had  the  names  of  thousands  of  miners,  together  with  their  location,  and  delivered  letters  to  them 
at  the  rate  of  a  dollar  apiece.  At  first  there  was  but  little  to  be  apprehended  from  the  road-agents, 
but  they  soon  made  themselves  felt,  and  it  began  to  require  the  exercise  of  a  keen  judgment  to 
select  men  of  bravery  and  determination  who  could  get  treasure  from  point  to  jioint  in  safety, 
despite  the  obstacles  and  dangers  that  threatened  them  at  every  step.  Some  of  the  stories  told  by 
these  men,  of  their  escapes  aTid  failures,  are  exceedingly  sensational,  the  more  so  because  of  their 
evident  truth.  Among  the  first  on  the  route  from  Marysville  to  Downieville  was  (ieorge  (Jreat- 
house.  In  1853  Mr.  J.  N.  McMillan  was  on  the  route  from  Minnesota  to  Nevada  City,  which  was 
considered  a  very  dangerous  one,  as  four  men  had  been  killed  on  the  ridge,  whose  bodies  were 
found  mangled  and  stiff  by  the  side  of  the  trail.  One  day,  in  the  summer  of  1854,  hi'  had  about 
two  hundred  ounces  of  gold-dust  in  the  express  bags,  and  after  leaving  Chij)"s  flat,  going  down  to 
Kanaka  creek,  the  bags  slipped  off.  He  did  not  miss  them  for  some  time;  but  when  he  perceived 
the  loss,  he  retraced  his  stejis  up  the  hill,  searching  for  the  treasure.  He  soon  saw  a  man  in  the  act 
of  taking  the  bags  from  the  ground,  who  explained  as  he  rode  up  that  he  had  found  them,  and  was 
going  to  return  them  to  Chip's  flat.  McMillan  dismounted,  saying  he  would  take  charge  of  them, 
but  found  that  the  straps  of  one  side  were  unbuckled,  and  the  contents  gone.  He  told  the  man 
that  one  purse  was  missing;  but  the  latter  claimed  to  know  nothing  about  it,  as  he  had  just  come 
up  and  had  taken  nothing.  Being  sure  that  the  ni.in  had  the  gold,  McMillan  proposed  that  they 
should  go  to  Chip's  together,  and  let  the  agents  know  what  had  happened.  The  stranger,  who 
carried  a  pig  in  a  sack,  agreed  to  this,  and  they  went  back.  S.  B.  Davidson  and  Mr.  Riley,  the 
agents  there  at  the  time,  had  shijiped  the  missing  ]nirse.  Before  reaching  the  oftice  the  man 
deposited  his  pig  in  a  vacant  cabin,  when  they  went  on  and  told  their  stories.  McMillan  was  put 
under  arrest  by  the  justice,  while  McGury,  the  pig  man,  was  allowed  to  go.  A  subsequent  search 
of  the  cabin  revealed  the  purse  hidden  in  the  straw,  which  led  to  the  arrest  of  McGury,  who  was 
examined  and  bound  over  for  trial  at  .a  higher  court.  At  the  time,  however,  he  failed  to  turn  up, 
and  his  bail  bond  had  also  been  stolen  from  the  clerk's  oflice,  so  that  the  proceedings  of  the  court 
met  with  a  decided  check.     To  avoid  robbers,  Mr.  McMillan  was  fre(iuently  obliged,  when  carrying 
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large  sums,  to  take  devious  and  unfrequented  ways  towards  his  destinati<in.     He  says  that  lie  ha 
left  Downieville,  gone  direct  to  Camptonville,  thence  to  Pike  City,  Plum  valley,  and  Scott's  flat,  to 
reach  Minnesota ;  and  sometimes  went   up  the  South  Fork,  Jim  Crow  caiion,  and  Wolf  creek,  to 
arrive  at  the  same  place. 

July  30,  1854,  a  genuine  roljhery  was  committed,  which  we  leave  him  to  tell  in  his  own  words 
"I  left  Forest  City  for  Downieville  about  5  p.  m.,  and  took  the  trail  up  the  North  Fork  that 
intersects  the  Henness  Pass  road.  When  near  that  point  I  lieard  a  shot  fired.  I  rode  on  to  where 
the  sound  came  from,  and  could  see  no  one.  I  was  somewhat  alarmed,  pulled  out  my  pistol  and 
examined  it,  and  just  as  I  returned  it  to  the  holster,  two  men  jumped  out  from  the  side  of  the  road, 
with  shot-guns,  and  demanded  my  money.  I  shouted  as  lou<l  as  I  could  to  alarm  a  teamster  that 
was  in  sight,  but  could  not  make  him  hear.  I  went  for  my  revolver,  but  they  shouted  'Don't  you 
draw  that;  if  you  do,  you  are  a  dead  man  ! '  I  got  it  as  quick  as  I  could,  and  was  about  to  shoot, 
when  a  third  robber  from  behind  grabbed  my  arm  ;  then  they  oidered  me  to  dismount,  and  I  was 
forced  to  do  so,  for  they  had  wrenched  the  pistol  from  my  hand.  One  robber  led  the  mule  back  on 
the  road,  and  the  other  two  ordered  me  to  follow  the  mule ;  when  I  did  not  go  fast  enough  they 
punched  me  in  the  back  with  the  muzzle  of  their  guns.  We  followed  the  old  trail  down  to  near 
the  north  fork  of  Kanaka  creek,  where  there  was  a  small  grove  of  trees.  Here  they  tied  the  mule, 
and  tied  me,  too,  to  a  tree.  They  were  about  to  blindfold  rae  and  use  a  gag,  but  when  I  saw  the 
gag  I  protested,  and  they  let  that  go.  While  they  were  in  the  act  of  securing  rae,  I  expected  to 
be  killed,  for  I  saw  one  of  them  was  a  Spaniard,  and  he  had  a  knife  at  least  a  foot  long,  wlu.ch  he 
flourished  around  my  body,  and  as  it  glistened  in  the  sun  I  thought  my  last  hour  had  come,  for  I 
expected  he  was  the  one  to  finish  the  job.  The  leader  of  the  gang  said  he  ought  to  kill  me,  for  he 
said  I  was  eyeing  liini  until  I  would  know  him  if  I  saw  him  in  hell.  They  took  what  gold-dust  I 
had,  amounting  to  nearly  |!5,000,  and  left  the  exjiress  letters  scattered  over  the  ground.  When  I 
was  satisfied  they  were  gone,  I  turned  my  head  round  towards  the  tree,  and  rubbed  my  face  up 
and  down  against  a  limb  of  the  tree  until  I  worked  the  lilindfold  down  to  my  neck;  then  I  could 
see  again.  I  had  been  riding  with  my  vest  unbuttoned,  and  in  my  vest  pocket  I  had  a  small  knife. 
I  gathered  in  my  vest  at  the  buck,  until  I  got  the  pocket  behind  me,  and  succeeded  in  getting  the 
knife;  witji  great  difliculty,  however,  as  my  hands  were  very  numb.  I  worked  with  great  care, 
for  fear  I  might  drop  the  knife.  After  getting  it  open  I  commenced  to  cut  the  rope  that  bound  my 
wrists;  I  could  just  change  hands  with  the  knife,  and  cut  away  at  one  wrist,  then  the  other,  until 
at  last  the  rope  was  cut;  in  doing  so  liotli  my  wrists  were  cut  till  the  blood  flowed  freely.  After 
the  rope  was  once  cut  I  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  away,  and  reached  the  wagon  road  just  as  a 
teamster  was  passing  along." 

Two  of  these  robbers  were  afterw  ards  arrested.  The  Spaniard  was  caught  in  San  Francisco, 
and  being  tried,  received  a  sentence  of  five  years  in  the  penitentiary,  two  of  which  he  served  out. 
George  Walker,  the  captain  of  the  gang,  was  captured  at  Sacramento  and  brought  to  Downieville. 
He  obtained  his  freedom  by  inducing  the  jailor,  Bob  Drake,  to  open  his  cell  door,  when  he  slid  out 
and  locked  the  obliging  officer  inside.     He  was  afterwards  killed  near  Stockton. 
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DOWNIEVILLE. 

Wlio  was  the  first  white  man  to  reacli  the  Forks  of  the  North  Yuba  is  not  known.  Without 
doiilit,  many  years  prior  to  its  invasion  by  the  gold-seekers  the  indomitable  fur-trapper  had  trav- 
ersed this  region,  but  left  no  trace  behind  liim.  Early  in  the  summer  of  1849  miners,  with  pick, 
crevicing  spoon,  and  pan,  had  found  their  way  up  to  where  Downieville  now  stands;  but  there 
were  none  here  save  Indians  when  I'hilo  A.  Haven,  Carlos  Haven,  Warren  Goodall,  and  Thomas 
Angus  located  on  Little  Rich  bar,  a  half-mile  below,  in  the  beginning  of  September,  or  when,  a 
week  before,  Mr.  Haven  liml  been  there  with  an  Indian.  Hedgepath  &  Co.  had  located  seven 
claims  on  Big  Rich  bar,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  gold  discovery  at  the  Forks  prior  to  that 
made  by  Frank  Andcison  on  the  fourteenth  of  September,  1849,  as  related  in  the  remarks  on 
"  Early  History."  In  N<(\  ember  Major  Downie's  party  reached  the  forks.  John  Potter  cut  the 
first  tree  used  for  building  a  cabin,  which  was  erected  about  the  last  of  December,  1849,  with  the 
assistance  of  Kelley  and  others,  at  the  mouth  of  the  ravine  on  the  north  side  of  town,  and  came  to 
be  known  as  the  Kelley  cabin.  Another  log  cabin  was  immediately  built  on  Jersey  flat,  by  a  man 
named  Lord.  In  January,  1850,  Anderson  brought  B.  F.  Parks,  now  of  Marysville,  and  six  others, 
to  the  Forks,  the  Kelley  and  Lord  cabins  being  the  only  ones  there  at  the  time.  The  population  of 
the  Forks  ujion  their  arrival  consisted  of  Mr.  Marey,  with  his  party  of  eight  men,  and  Major 
Downie,  with  his  three  companions,  a  detachment  of  eight  having  been  sent  below  in  December  for 
provisions.  Albert  Callis  was  then  with  Major  Downie,  and  was  suffering  from  a  severe  illness 
which  nearly  cost  him  his  life.  The  snow  was  very  deep  during  January  and  February,  most  of 
the  members  awaiting  idly  for  its  clearance  before  going  to  work.  Those  who  employed  their 
time  in  searching  the  crevices  beneath  the  snow  were  generally  repaid  by  making  from  one  to  two 
hundred  dollars  a  day-.  From  the  last  of  February  to  the  middle  of  March  the  snow  fell  in  such 
quantities  as  to  put  a  stop  to  the  work  on  all  such  diggings,  the  party  having  no  bank  claims 
opened.  Not  knowing  the  length  of  time  they  would  be  obliged  to  wait  for  a  fresh  supply  of  pro- 
visions, the  men  were  put  on  rations.  Downie  went  below  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  two  head  of 
cattle,  together  with  a  little  rice  and  a  few  dried  apples.  Before  the  food  was  entirely  consumed, 
they  were  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  a  large  number  of  miners  fully  supplied.  The  news  of  the  rich 
diggings  spread  rapidly,  and  with  the  return  of  spring  came  great  numbers  to  mine.  In  February 
a  town  was  laid  out  by  James  Yinyard,  and  a  meeting  to  christen  it  was  held,  suflicient  locators 
being  there  to  recjuire  a  permanent  title.  Considerable  rivalry  existed  in  regard  to  the  selection  of 
a  name,  and  none  of  the  disputants  were  willing  to  give  up  to  the  others.  Some  favored  Marey- 
ville,  while  others  wished  to  perpetuate  their  own  names  or  those  of  their  friends  in  the  camp.  It 
was  finally  left  to  Mr.  Parks  to  propose  a  name,  and  he  suggested  Downieville,  which  obtained 
unanimous  ajiproval.  On  the  same  evening  the  south  side  was  christened  Washingtonville,  and  the 
Hat  above,  on  the  south  side,  Murraysville.  In  the  fall  of  1850  James  Durgan  built  the  first  saw- 
mill in  Sierra  county,  on  the  south  side,  and  soon  that  part  of  the  town  was  called  Durgan  Flat 
instead  of  Washingtonville.  Tlie  name  of  Murraysville  di<l  not  prove  ]iopular,  .ind  the  Jersey 
company,  owning  the  river  claim  at  that  j>oint,  invested  it  during  tjie  year  with  the  title  of  Jersey 
Flat. 

In  the  early  spring  Parton  opened  a  store  on  Jersey  Flat,  while  James  Hawkins  brought  a 
stock  of  goods,  and  sold  them  in  Downieville.     The  j)rices  were  enormous,  whisky  being  sixteen 
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dollars  a  bottle,  and  other  necessaries  bringing  worse  than  "  war  prices."  In  Ajjril,  1850,  the  first 
eating-house  was  ojiened  by  Mrs.  Judge  Galloway  in  a  large  log  cabin,  and  the  pioneer  meat  market 
owed  its  origin  to  Ned  Barker  soon  after.  The  town  grew  as  if  by  magic.  Hundreds  came  in 
every  day,  without  cessation,  for  weeks.  It  is  estimated  that  in  April  not  less  than  five  thousand 
people  were  at  Downieville,  coming  and  going  all  the  time.  Numerous  stores  and  saloons  were 
opened  in  tent  houses,  the  proprietors  having  no  time  to  indulge  in  more  substantial  architecture. 
Woods  soon  put  up  his  large  hotel,  which  became  the  must  po]iular  caravansary  in  that  neighbor- 
hood. 

As  early  as  March  a  miner's  meeting  was  held,  at  which  thirteen  resolutions  weie  passed,  form- 
ing the  laws  governing  the  people  in  their  relations  to  each  other  as  miners.  Claims  were  fixed  at 
thirty  feet  to  a  man.  Downieville  soon  became  crowded,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  multi- 
tudes could  secure  their  board.  Of  course  all  the  lazy,  worthless  fellows,  who  by  a  little  labor  could 
have  made  fifty  dollars  a  day,  protested  that  all  the  paying  claims  wei-e  taken,  and  that  the  dimen- 
sions were  too  large.  Too  indolent  to  perform  the  labors  that  others  had  done,  and  discover  new 
mines,  these  malcontents  demanded  a  division  of  the  claims  already  found  and  located.  But  it  was 
not  long  before  hundreds  left  diggings  that  paid  fifty  dollars  a  day,  to  search  for  the  famous  Gold 
Lake,  and  the  pressure  was  removed.  They  were  also  drawn  away  by  the  discoveries  of  diggings 
at  Eureka,  Howland  flat,  St.  Louis,  and  other  jilaces. 

Downieville  presented  a  different  aspect  then  from  what  it  diil  a  year  or  two  later.  The  great 
pines  that  grew  down  to  the  water's  edge  were  scarcely  touched  by  the  miners,  except  when  they 
wished  to  get  them  out  of  the  way.  Myriads  of  tents  covered  the  flats,  in  which  the  rude  arts  of 
the  ])ioneer  cuisine  were  practiced  in  all  their  primitivcness.  S.  W.  Langton  started,  in  the  spring, 
his  express  to  Marysville,  and  the  arrival  of  the  cxpi'essman  with  letters  that  cost  the  homesick 
miner  a  dollar  apiece  was  far  more  anxiously  looked  for  than  is  the  mail-bag  in  these  days  of  ra])id 
communication,  when  the  score  is  settled  with  Uncle  Sam   at  the  beginning  of  the  journey. 

The  building  of  Mr.  Durgan's  saw-mill  soon  altered  the  appearance  of  Downieville.  The  trees 
began  to  fall  on  every  side ;  saw  and  hammer  awakened  the  echoes ;  building  commenced  in  real 
earnest  from  lumber  that  cost  eighty  dollars  a  thousand  at  the  mill,  and  carpenters  were  in  demand 
at  sixteen  and  twenty  dollars  a  day.  Gambling  and  drinking  became  the  prevailing  vices,  as  in  all 
new  camps,  with  their  accompaniments  of  boisterous  music,  big,  yellow  nuggets,  and  oceans  of  coin 
striking  the  eye  and  ear  at  once.  Whisky  was  retailed  at  four  bits  a  drink,  and  was  mostly  made 
in  the  back  rooms  of  the  saloons.  This  explains  why  there  was  never  a  scarcity  of  whisky  in  the 
mountains,  even  when  flour  and  beans  were  worth  nearly  their  weight  in  gold. 

The  general  idea  in  1849  was  that  all  the  gold  must  be  in  the  rivers ;  but  in  1850  the  rich  flats, 
the  deep  bars,  and  the  high  benches  began  to  be  worked  with  surprising  results.  Some  fluming  of 
the  river-bed  was  done  during  the  year,  and  in  13)1  this  kind  of  mining  had  become  almost  a 
mania.  Between  Downieville  and  Goodyear's,  a  distance  of  four  miles,  the  river  was  carried  nearly 
the  whole  way  in  flumes,  costing  an  immense  amount  of  money.  Though  a  great  deal  of  gold  was 
taken  out,  these  enterprises,  on  the  whole,  failed  to  su])ply  very  large  dividends,  in  consequence  of 
the  tremendous  losses  occasioned  by  incipient  floods.  The  fluming  companies  generally  were 
deceived  by  the  holes  in  the  river-bed,  which,  when  pumped  out,  were  often  entirely  barren.  The 
richest  company  working  on  the  bars  was  the  Steamboat,  on  Steamboat  bar,  which  for  some  weeks 
in  1851  averaged  S.J,000  a  day.  The  Virginia  company,  of  which  S.  B.  Davidson  was  secretary  and 
general  manager,  had  a  claim  below  the  mouth  of  Slug  canon,  running  down  to  Steamboat  bar. 
There  were  nine  in  the  company.  In  1851  their  highest  day's  work  produced  $2,617,  and  on  the 
52  * 
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five  succeeding  days  tliey  secured  12,200,  81,059,  81,120,  ?;2,138,  and  82,135,  consecutively.  It  was 
tlie  custom  among  all  the  companies  to  divide  the  gold  every  night,  thus  avoiding  complications 
with  defaulting  cashiers.  The  Jersey  company,  in  1850,  had  a  claim  above  the  present  site  of  the 
Jersey  bridge,  embracing  the  spot  where  Frank  Anderson  had  made  the  first  discovery  of  gohff 
Twenty  ]iersons  formed  the  company  in  the  fall,  who  worked  twenty  rockers.  Their  yield  was 
very  gratifying,  even  in  those  days,  the  gold  being  weigheil  niglitly  on  the  steelyards  in  the  butcher- 
shop,  and  divided  with  even-handed  justice.  Their  harvest  ran  from  twenty  to  sixty  pounds  of 
gold-dust  every  day.  On  Durgan  flat,  Frank  Anderson,  Cliarles  Lewis,  James  Irwin,  and  J.  W. 
Hamilton  had  a  claim  sixty  feet  square.  On  this  they  worked  eleven  days,  and  took  out  $12,900, 
one  day's  yield  amounting  to  |4,300.  Then  they  sold  the  precious  piece  of  land  to  other  parties, 
Anderson's  partners  going  back  to  the  states.  The  new  company  did  somewhat  better,  averaging 
$1,500  per  day  to  each  man,  working  also  eleven  days.  The  Bennett  boys  then  took  their  chances 
on  what  remained,  and  averaged  *1,200  per  day  per  man,  until  they  dis]iosed  of  the  ])ro|)erty  to 
others.  During  the  six  months  from  the  time  of  opening  this  claim,  it  passed  into  several  other 
hands,  yielding,  in  the  aggregate,  over  880,000.  Around  Downieville  every  foot  of  ground  paid  rich 
returns.  The  Tiiuup  diggings,  spoken  of  elsewhere,  proved  a  mint  to  those  wlio  worked  them,  for 
a  long  time.  It  is  said  that  in  1850  three  men  always  made  it  a  point  to  fill  a  tin  cup  with  gold, 
before  quitting  work  at  night,  and  they  didn't  wear  tliemselves  out  at  labor  either.  On  a  low  bar 
just  below,  George  Barton  and  ]>arty  were  working.  One  day  they  sunk  a  hole  five  feet  deep,  and 
panned  out  $2,500  in  two  hours,  consisting  of  coarse  gold  tiiat  raiigrd  in  size  from  two  bits  to  eU'ven 
ounces.  In  the  fall  of  1850  the  largest  piece  known  to  be  found  on  the  river  was  excavated  at 
Gold  bluff,  two  miles  above  town,  on  the  Sailor  claim.  It  was  jiure  gold,  almost  round,  and 
weighed  twenty-five  pounds.  Other  pieces  from  the  same  claim  weighed  from  one  to  five  pounds. 
They  were  cxliildtcd  in  the  theater,  on  the  stage.  IMr.  Harton,  who  has  written  many  very  inter- 
esting reminiscences  for  tlie  Messenger,  tells  the  following,  as  illustrative  of  the  condition  of  society 
at  tliis  period  : 

"Tiiere  was  an  absence  of  women  in  1850,  and  well  on  to  1851.  There  were  not  half  a  dozen 
women  in  town,  white  or  Spanish.  In  the  fall  of  1851  I  was  mining  on  Durgan  flat,  and  was  in  the 
shaft  drifting,  when  suddenly  I  heard  the  most  exciting  yells  and  hurras  on  the  surface,  and 
called  to  find  out  what  was  the  cause.  It  was  some  time  before  I  could  get  an  answer.  My 
partner  at  last  hallooed  down,  '  Come  up — come  up ;  they  are  coming.'  '  Well,  who  is  it?'  '  Wliy, 
the  women!'  All  hands  knocked*  off,  and  soon  the  flat  was  alive  with  men.  The  trail  then  was 
nearly  straight  down  Galloway's  hill,  and  they  were  in  view  from  town  for  about  an  hour.  They 
were  four  or  five  of  the  demi-monde,  under  the  care  of  the  afterwards  notorious  Rose  Cooper;  as 
they  neared  town  it  grew  dark,  and  the  miners  crowded  in  from  up  and  down  the  river,  cheering 
and  yelling  up  the  crowded  main  street,  till  they  landed  in  the  Gem  saloon.  One  of  the  women 
was  so  frightened  that  when  she  entered  she  fainted,  fearing  they  were  going  to  be  lynched,  as  the 
Spanish  woman  had  been  hung  by  a  mob  on  the  5th  of  Jidy  the  same  year.  In  1851  a  Mr.  Morris 
built  a  theater  back  of  the  lower  plaza,  and  Ned  Bingham,  McClosky,  and  a  tolerable  company 
occupied  it ;  and  that  was  a  step  on  the  road  to  more  civilizing  influences.  It  was  run  straight 
along,  Sundays  included ;  in  fact,  that  and  Saturdays  were  their  best  nights.  The  scenery  was  the 
worst  of  daubs,  and  the  stage  furniture  the  wildest  attempts  at  sylvan  scenery:  interiors  of  castles, 
ships,  and  raging  seas ;  but  it  pleased  all,  and  the  miners  heartily  sujtported  it." 

In  1851  the  Downieville  precinct  polled  1,132  votes.     Sierra  Woodall  was  the  first  wliite  child 
born  in  the  county.     Her  introduction  to  the  world  was  made  in   1851,  at  Snake  bar,  two  miles 
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helow  Downieville.and  at  the  organization  of  the  county  the  name  of  Sierra  was  given  her.     A^nes 
Galloway  was  the  first  child  of  Downieville,  now  Mrs.  H.  F.  Turner  of  Sierra  valley. 

Plight  Inuiilred  miners  were  working  on  Durgan  flat  in   1851.     Durgan  erected  a  little  foot- 
bridge across  the  stream  to  Downieville,  and  the  inhabitants  of  that  section  were  taxed  each  four 
dollars  a  month  for  the  privilege  of  walking  across  it.     On  the  night  of  February  19,  1852,  Downie- 
ville was  entirely  destroyed  liy  fire.     There  were  so  many  cloth  tents  and   plain  board  shanties 
that  the  fire  fiend  made  quick  work  of  it,  and  the  morning  sun  shone  on  a  flat  waste  of  ashes.     The 
loss  was  about  $150,000.     Houses  of  a  more  substantial  character  soon  replaced  the  old  ones.     On 
the  following  day  a  great  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  was  held.     Robert  Keifer,  George  A.  Booth, 
and  another  man  were  appointed  to  lay  off  the  streets,  which  they  did  on  the  twenty-first.     The 
citizens  could  not  agree  at  first  about  the  width  to  make  the  thoroughfares,  but  at  length,  after 
holding  three  meetings,  in  which  the  matter  was  fully  discussed,  it  was  decided  to  make  the  streets 
forty  feet  wide.     McNulty  opened  the  St.  Charles  hotel  two  days  nfter  the  tire.     It  was  an  im- 
mense, light  frame,  covered  with  cotton,  with  benches  and  tables  running  lengthwise  of  the  struct- 
ure.    On   the  anniversary  of  Washington's  birthday  McNulty  took    in,  for  meals    alone,    it!2,600. 
Craycroft  &  Co.  in  a  short  time  put  up  their  immense  saloon,  which  had  a  counter  in  it  seventy-five 
feet  long,  that  on  many  an  occasion  lightened  the  purse  of  the  rash  individual  who  culled  the  whole 
house  up  to  drink,  and  to  whom  the  long  perspective  of  expectant  men  waiting  to  be  served  at  his 
exj^ense  must  have  been  a  cheering  sight.    A  brief  glance  at  a  few  of  the  business  men  stationed 
here  in  the  summer  of  1852  may  not  be  inopportune.     In  the  line  of  dry  goods,  E.  W.  Haskell  & 
Brother  k'd  the  trade;    Knapp  &  Paull  ke])t  a  variety  store ;    Sam  Rosinsquy  ilealt   in  boots  and 
shoes;   Ferdinand  Reis  supplied  the  Tuiners  with  im])lcraents  and  tools;  while  William  B.  Hamblin 
&  Son  sold  them  jiots,  kettles,  and  tinware;    Hawley,   Simmons,  &  Co.  and   Thomas  Tobin  &  Co. 
wholesaled  and  retailed  groceries  and  liquors;    S.  Walton  &  Co.  traded  general  merchandise  for 
gold-dust;    A.  A.  Cochran   owned   the    Sierra  drug-store;    Green  &  Shejjard   worked   in   precious 
stones  and  metals  ;   George  A.  Reynolds  bought  gold-dust ;   Dr.  B.  N.  Freeman,  Dr.  George  Chase, 
Dr.  Wilson   Carr,  and    Dr.  C.  D.  Aiken   attended   to    the    j)hysical    ailments   of   the    camp.     The 
National  theater,  with  J.  J.  McClosky  as  man.ager,  supplied  Thespi.an  amusements  to  the  pleasure- 
seekers  ;   while  Reverend  R.  R.  Dunlap  preached   Methodism  to  the  religiously  inclined.     Among 
the   numerous  hotels   were   the  Arcade,  kept  by  A.  Wheeler,  and    the  Bridge   house,  by  Mrs.  E. 
Lowry  &  Co.,  together  with  McNulty's  and  Wood's  caravansaries.     In  1851  Craycroft  &  Cheever 
had  built  a  saw-mill  above  town,  which  was  in  operation;    and  in  1852  Philo  A.  Haven  erected  an- 
other farther  up  the  East  Fork.     Haven's  flume  headed  two  miles  above  Downieville,  carrying 
wat<jr  and  lumber  right   into  town      It  was  a  successful  enterprise,  and  is  still  in  existence,  the 
property  of  Benjamin  Pauley,  who  has  owned  it  a  great  many  years.     Mr.  Haven  sold  to  John  Cum- 
raings  and  John  Angle,  in  1854.     Craycroft  &  Co.  held  their  mammoth  raffle  December  31,  1853, 
for  83,000  in  cash,  and  other  property,  amounting  in  all  to  855,000  ;  P.  Shiffer  being  the  agent  and 
manager  of  the  affair. 

In  1856  W.  H.  Ladd  &  Co.  were  running  a  bank  in  Downieville.  The  Reis  house  had  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Grippen  &  Day,  and  many  other  changes  in  business  had  occurred,  among  others 
the  establishment  of  the  United  States  hotel  by  Nicholson  &  Pearce.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Lola 
Montez,  countess  of  Landsfelt  de  Heald,  the  wonderful  spider  dancer,  made  her  ajipearance  on  the 
boards  of  the  National  theater,  creating  a  profound  sensation  in  the  susceptible  breasts  of  the  popu- 
lation. She  was  greeted  with  crowded  houses,  and  so  strong  was  the  im])ression  left  behind  by 
this  Teutonic  beauty  that  her  name  was  immortalized  in  the  christening  of  a  lofty  jieak,  Mount 
Lola. 
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Downicville  was  a  second  timo  baptised  with  fire,  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1858.  Tlu- 
flames  got  beyond  the  control  of  the  citizens,  and  swept  with  remorseless  fury  over  the  fated  town, 
destroying  everything  within  their  reacli.  Hut  a  vestige  remained  on  the  Uownieville  side  of  the 
once  siglitly  ami  crowded  business  streets;  ghastly  ruins  stared  at  the  spectator  from  every  side; 
business,  homes,  treasured  articles  of  domestic  use,  and  merchandise  of  every  description  were  all 
swallowed  uji  in  the  general  holocaust.  In  this  fire  the  bridge  to  Jersey  flat  was  destroyed,  as 
were  likewise  the  offices  of  the  Sierra  Citizen  and  the  Democrat.  As  these  papers,  in  their  de- 
moralized condition,  failed  afterwards  to  publish  a  list  of  the  losses,  and  as  it  is  impossible  to 
obtain  more  than  a  few  items  of  the  kind  from  personal  recollections  of  imlividuals,  we  are  unable 
to  make  a  complete  statement  of  what  was  destroyed.  The  tire  was  more  destructive  than  any 
subsequent  one  that  has  visited  the  town,  owing  largely  to  the  want  of  projier  means  to  make  an 
effectual  stand  against  it.  Many  lost  all  they  had  in  the  flames,  and  some  distress  was  felt ;  but 
the  neighboring  towns  came  promptly  to  their  relief.  The  donations  received  were  as  follows: 
Nevada  City,  |i402;  Forest  City,  §318.50;  Monte  Christo,  S315;  Alleghany  and  Smith's 
flat,  *!278;  Marysville,  -$221.50;  sundry  persons,  §69.25;  whole  amount  received,  ¥1,604.25. 
Forest  City,  in  addition  to  her  money  contribution,  gave  twenty-si.v  pairs  of  blankets. 

Downieville  rapidly  recovered  from  this  blow.  The  inherent  germs  of  progress  were  too 
deeply  planted  for  even  such  a  catastrophe  to  prove  disastrous,  and  with  the  resuscitating  faculties 
within  her,  commonly  ascribed  to  the  fabled  Phoeni.K,  she  could  do  no  less  than  rise  from  her  own 
ashes  better  than  before. 

In  a  few  years  the  question  of  incorporating  the  city  was  raised  and  agitated.  It  became 
apparent  that  the  interests  of  the  two  flats  were  closely  identified  with  those  of  the  town  itself,  from 
which  narrow  streams  of  water  should  not  separate  them.  These  ideas  found  fruition  in  an  act  of 
the  legislature  approved  March  18,  1863,  incorporating  within  the  fiillowing  boundaries  the  town  of 
Downieville : 

"  Commencing  on  Sierra  turnpike,  at  the  north-west  corner  of  Stacey's  storehouse;  thence  iu  a 
southerly  direction,  crossing  the  North  Yuba  river,  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Judge  Van  Clief's 
dwelling-house,  on  Diirgan  flat;  thence  south-easterly  to  the  south-west  coi-ner  of  S.  D.  Hill's  dwell- 
ing-house on  Durgan  flat ;  thence  north-easterly  to  the  south-east  coruer  of  Mr  Towle's  dwelling- 
house,  on  Piety  hill;  thence  easterly,  crossing  the  South  fork  of  the  North  Yuba  river,  to  the  south- 
east corner  of  M.  J.  Ayer's  house,  on  Jersey  flat ;  thence  north-easterly  to  the  south-east  corner  of 
J.  W.  Bailey's  dwelling-house,  on  '  Bailey's  ranch' ;  thence  north-easterly,  crossing  the  North  fork, 
to  the  north-east  corner  of  A.  Wheeler's  dwelling-house,  on  the  North  fork  of  the  North  Yuba  river; 
thence  westerly  to  the  north-west  corner  of  S.  W.  Langton's  dwelling-house ;  thence  to  the  place  of 
beginninir." 

The  first  municipal  election  was  held  on  Monday,  the  twenty-seventh  of  April,  1863.  Two 
tickets  were  in  the  field,  the  People's  and  the  Union,  and  the  former  was  elected  by  an  average 
majority  of  forty  votes.  The  trustees  so  elected  were  Joseph  Wackman,  Charles  W.  (iilbert, 
Ernest  Kruse,  H.  A.  Fordham,  and  J.  N.  Flandreau.  At  the  first  meeting,  held  May  4,  J.  N.  Flan- 
dreau  was  chosen  president;  E.  M.  Grippen  ai>])ointed  niarshall ;  R.  Smidaker,  night-watchman ;  and 
J.  F.  Cowdery,  city  attorney.  II.  A.  Fordham  became  secretary,  but  resigned,  and  C.  \V.  Gilbert 
succeeded  him.  Two  ordinances  relating  to  loose"  hogs  and  fast  driving  were  passed  at  this 
meeting.  The  contract  for  building  the  Jersey  flat  bridge,  a  former  one  having  been  swejjt 
away  by  the  floods  of  1861,  was  awarded  by  the  council  to  James  Jiorlaud,  June  8,  1863.  The 
incorporation  act  was  amended  by  an  act  approved  March  31,  1866,  which  changed  the  boundaries 
as  follows : 
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"Commencing  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  warehouse  of  Hughes  &  frarnossett,  on  the 
turnpike ;  thence  southerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  the  dwelling-house  belonging  to  Thomas 
Freliill,  on  Durgan  flat;  thence  easterly  to  the  flume  known  as  Flandreau's  flume,  and  along  the 
same  to  a  point  on  the  South  fork  of  the  North  Yuba  river  opposite  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
house  of  J.  Volmer;  thence  northerly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Noble's  foundry;  and  thence 
north-westerly,  crossing  the  north  bank  of  the  Yuba  river,  to  the  north  end  of  the  brewery  of  F. 
Busch  ;  and  thence  to  the  north-western  corner  of  tiie  Catholic  church ;  and  thence  to  place  of 
beginning." 

In  a  few  years  the  expense  of  a  city  government  became  irksome  to  the  people;  interest  in  the 
election  of  oflicers  began  to  flag,  and  finally  these  elections  were  discontinued  altogether.  The 
town  is  still  incorporated,  and  may  at  any  time  desired  revive  its  municipal  institutions,  but  at 
present  there  is  little  disposition  to  do  so. 

An  act  was  passed  in  March,  1863,  establishing  a  fire  department  in  Downieville,  to  consist  of 
chief  engineer,  first  and  second  assistants,  president,  secretary,  treasurer,  and  a  board  of  deleo-ates 
of  three  from  each  hose  company.  Downieville  for  some  years  had  had  two  of  these  comjianies 
both  of  which  are  in  existence  at  present:  the  Mountain  Torrent  hose  company  No.  1,  and  the  Cat- 
aract hose  company  No.  2.  At  the  first  election  of  the  department  Otto  Housman  was  made  chief- 
Jack  Campbell,  first  engineer;  John  Long,  second  engineer;  Will  Stich,  secretary  and  treasurer. 
The  delegates  chosen  from  the  Mountain  Torrent  company  were  John  Brockman,  Henry  Bassing 
and  W.  N.  Burrows;  from  the  Cataract  company  the  delegates  were  Mat  Lynch,  E.  M.  Grijipen, 
and  J.  Meroux.  It  was  not  long  ere  the  choicest  powers  of  the  department  were  brought  into 
requisition,  this  time  to  cope  with  another  great  fire  that  threatened  to  exterminate  for  a  third  time 
the  prosperous  town.  The  fire  of  February  21,  1864,  wiped  out  the  principal  part  of  the  business 
portion,  and  was  only  held  in  check  by  pulling  down  frame  buildings  that  furnished  fuel  for  its 
continuation.  In  this  way  the  solid  brick  structure  now  owned  by  J.  W.  Brown  was  saved  from  the 
destroyer,  though  it  received  a  severe  scorching.  The  Sierra  Detnocral  was  again  burned  out,  and 
only  a  very  small  amount  of  damaged  material  was  recovered — proving  the  finishing  stroke  of  that 
excellent  sheet,  that  caused  its  permanent  dissolution.  The  hall  and  records  of  the  Masonic  order 
were  a  second  time  destroyed,  and  the  propertj'  of  the  Odd  Fellows  met  a  similar  fate.  The  Cath- 
olic church,  which  had  been  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  1858,  was  now  farther  uj)  the  hill,  and  escajied 
a  second  burning.  This  fire,  in  its  effects  on  the  prosperity  of  the  town,  was  somewhat  more  disas- 
trous than  that  of  1858.  The  population  had  decreased  in  consequence  of  mining  excitements  else- 
where, which  drew  off  those  given  to  speculation,  and  the  ruined  structures  were  replaced  only  as 
the  demands  of  business  required.  Downieville  had  reached  its  culminating  period,  from  which  it 
settled  down  into  a  steady-going  hamlet,  making  thereafter  but  little  noise  or  stir  in  the  world. 

Among  the  incidents  happening  in  this  decade  should  be  mentioned  the  accident  which 
occuned  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  May,  1863.  Company  K,  sixth  regiment  California  volunteers, 
had  a  short  time  before  been  recruited  in  Sierra  county,  with  headquarters  at  Downieville.  By  the 
premature  discharge  of  a  cannon  fired  in  honor  of  the  capture  of  Vicksburg,  from  the  bluffs  below 
town.  Lieutenant  M.  M.  Knox  and  Second  Lieutenant  William  A.  Donaldson  were  horribly  mangled 
and  killed.  Knox  was  blown  down  the  declivity  two  hundreil  feet,  while  Donaldson  had  his  eyes 
blown  out,  his  wrists  torn  off,  and  was  otherwise  mutilated.  Military  rites  were  performed  over 
the  grave  l)y  the  National  Guard,  the  Sierra  Guards,  and  the  fire  conipanies. 

Downieville  was  made  a  post-office  in  1852,  Edward  Haskell  receiving  the  first  aj)pointment  as 
postmaster.     He  was  succeeded  in  1854  by  James  Gernon,  who  presided  over  the  mails   for  four 
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years.  In  1858  Francis  Anderson  was  appointed,  and  signed  P.  M.  to  his  name  until  1862.  In 
that  j'ear  A.  G.  McKinsey  obtained  the  position,  liokling  it  during  the  long  period  of  thirteen  years. 
In  1873  William  Ryan  became  the  postmaster  of  Downieville,  and  is  tlie  present  incumbent. 

A  man  named  Kempton  started  the  first  private  school  in  Downieville,  in  the  spring  of  1853. 
The  money  for  its  support  was  raised  by  subscription  from  the  few  families  who  had  children  to 
send.  Kempton  taught  but  two  months,  when,  not  finding  a  fortune  in  the  educational  line,  he 
gave  the  school  up  to  a  Mr.  Boucher,  who  in  a  short  time  resigned  in  favor  of  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Rogers.  In  the  fall  of  1853  Mrs.  S.  M.  Shoemaker  established  a  school  where  the  bank  is  now 
situated,  which  became  a  very  creditable  institution,  according  to  the  laudations  of  the  Mountain 
Echo.  In  1854  Mrs.  Stephens  taught  in  this  place;  then  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Myers,  and 
afterwards  a  Mr.  Patterson.  In  the  spring  of  185G  J.  A.  Col)us  was  engaged  in  teaching,  wlicn 
Mr.  George  Hardy  started  a  subscription  list  to  build  a  school-house.  He  succeeded  in  raising 
abiut  ?800.  The  contract  was  let  to  George  Webber  and  another  parly,  for  |>780.  At  this  time 
the  public  was  considerably  in  arrears  with  former  teachers.  To  lift  this  indebtedness,  a  theatrical 
performance  was  given  in  the  Downieville  theater,  which  was  participated  in  by  R.  II.  Taylor,  W . 
S.  Spear,  Captain  Hungerford,  George  Barton,  Cheever,  and  several  others.  The  play  produced 
was  the  "Golden  Farmer."  Several  young  men  took  the  ladies'  parts,  and  the  single  entertainment 
was  a  grand  success,  netting  for  the  school  fund  about  seven  hundred  dollars.  D.  H.  Cowdcn 
taught  the  first  school  in  tlie  new  building  on  Jersey  flat,  starting  with  twenty  pu2)ils.  In  1861  the 
building  was  raised  eight  feet,  to  accommodate  a  primary  school  in  the  basement.  This  is  the 
same  bulMing  now  used  for  school  purposes,  in  which  Mr.  James  Tully  presides  as  principal  over 
one  hundred  and  fifty-one  pupils  in  regular  attendance.  The  value  of  school  property  in  the 
Downieville  district  is  estimated  at  ^1,900. 

Downieville  can  boast  of  having  been  the  whilom  residence  of  many  who  afterwards  rose  to 
distinction  and  prominence  in  the  various  w:dks  of  life.  Hon.  Joseph  McKibl>en  made  Downieville 
his  home  for  several  years  after  its  inception.  In  1851  he  repi-esented  Yuba  county  in  the  Califor- 
nia senate  ;  and  when  Sierra  coimty  was  created  commenced  the  practice  of  law  at  the  county  seat. 
He  was  nominated  for  congress  from  the  third  district,  in  Atigust,  1858,  upon  the  democratic 
popular  sovereignty  ticket,  and  was  elected  by  a  large  majority,  and  served  with  considerable 
ability.  At  the  opening  of  the  war  he  joined  the  Union  ranks,  and  soon  became  colonel  of  a 
regiment,  where  he  did  excellent  service  for  his  country  during  the  entire  war.  The  illustrious  and 
gallant  Colonel  E.  1).  Baker  resided  in  Downieville  for  some  time  after  leaving  Illinois.  During 
the  Mexican  war  he  served  with  distinction  under  General  Scott,  acquiring  considerable  celebrity 
before  following  the  tide  of  gold-seekers  westward.  He  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  Sierra 
county  courts,  where  his  wonderful  eloipience  was  heard  in  many  an  important  case,  taking  at  once 
a  position  iti  the  front  rank  of  California  .attornej'S.  Upon  his  removal  to  Oregon,  a  San  Francisco 
paper  upbraided  the  people  of  this  state  for  not  ])roperly  appreciating  his  remarkable  talents  in 
oratory  and  the  law.  Oregon  did  credit  to  herself  in  sending  Colonel  Baker  to  the  United  States 
senate,  from  which  body  he  witlidrew  to  join  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  as  colonel.  His  death, 
which  occurrcil  at  Edward's  ferry,  October  21,  1861,  was  lamented  by  the  whole  niirthern  people, 
and  especially  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pacific  coast,  to  wjiom  lie  was  endeared  by  many  ties. 
John  M.ackey,  the  great  millionaire,  lived  in  Sierra  county  when  fortune  had  not  yet  learned  to 
smile  upon  him.  He  was  a  common  working-man,  though  a  good  judge  of  ore,  and  worked  on 
the  ridges  at  Forest  City  and  Alleghany.  It  was  in  Downieville  that  he  married  the  young  widow 
of  Dr.  E.  J.  Bryant,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Captain  Hungerfonl,  a  popular  barber  of  the  town. 
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Ex-Governor  J.  A.  Johnson,  who  left  his  law  practice  in  Downieville  to  take  the  gubernatorial 
chair,  remembers  tliis  )jlace  as  his  home,  as  do  several  others  who  have  since  risen  to  high  positions 
■Isewhere  :  among  them,  J.  F.  Cowdery,  city  attorney  of  San  Francisco;  Moses  Kirkpatrick,  after- 
wards sheriff  of  San  Francisco  county;  Judge  R.  H.  Taylor,  William  Stewart,  L.  E.  Pratt,  and 
William  J.  Ford. 

Applicaticin  was  made  by  Judge  A.  J.  Howe,  November  10,  1881,  in  behalf  of  the  citizens  of 
Downiexille,  at  the  general  land  office,  for  a  patent  to  the  town  site,  which  was  granted.  The  town 
site  embraces  the  east  half  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  section  26,  and  the  north-west  quarter  of 
section  35,  all  in  township  20  north,  of  range  ten  east  of  the  Mount  Diablo  meridian,  and  consists 
of  240  acres.  In  the  flood  of  February,  1881,  the  Durgan  bridge  was  swept  out.  The  present 
bridge  was  constructed  by  the  Califurnia  bridge  company,  in  the  short  space  of  two  weeks,  on  a 
contract  calling  for  $3,200. 

Downieville  is  supplied  with  water  by  numerous  ditches  and  ])ipes,  owned  by  five  different 
water  companies.  S.  D.  Hill  &  Son  furnish  water  to  Durgan  flat  by  pijies  running  from  the  Oro 
tunnel.  Jersey  flat  is  partially  supplied  by  M.  H.  Mead,  who  carries  the  water  in  pipes  from  tiie 
South  fork.  S.  M.  York  &  Brother's  ditch  taps  the  East  fork  two  miles  above ;  while  the  old 
Haven  flume,  owned  by  J.  M.  Hall  &  Co.,  with  John  Hughes  as  agent,  comuiences  on  the  East  fork, 
at  Pauley's  saw-mill,  and  supplies  Busch's  brewery,  Chinatown,  and  a  number  of  residences  with 
what  they  require.  H.  vSpaulding's  flume,  which  is  the  main  water  supply  of  town,  heads  at  the 
Good  Hojie  mine,  runs  a  mile  in  length,  and  conducts  through  pipes  laid  along  the  streets  the 
quantity  necessary  for  the  usages  to  which  it  is  put.  This  ditch  haa  been  in  operation  many  years. 
A  reservoir  on  the  hill  west  of  town  furnishes  water  to  protect  the  village  from  fire.  On  Main 
street  there  are  six  fire-plugs,  with  a  fall  sufficient  to  throw  a  stream  far  above  the  highest  buildings. 
Jersey  flat  has  three  plugs,  supplied  from  the  ditch  of  S.  M.  York  &  Brother,  and  Durgan  flat  owes 
its  protection  to  the  water  supply  of  S.  D.  Hill  &  Son.  McGuire  &  Wilbern  have  a  private  ditch  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  length,  heading  in  Hungry  Mouth  ravine. 

The  Downieville  fire  'department  is  fully  organized  and  in  working  order.  A  large  bell  on 
Main  street  sounds  the  dread  alarms,  summoning  the  department  to  its  onerous  labors,  and  the 
promptness  with  which  the  call  is  responded  to  reflects  credit  on  the  members.  The  officers  of  the 
department  are  as  follows :  chief  engineer,  L.  Byington  ;  assistants,  N.  H.  Meaney,  J.  S.  Wiggins ; 
delegates  from  the  Mountain  Torrent  hose  company,  N.  H.  Meaney,  V.  Hartling,  A.  Cohn  ;  from 
the  Cataract  hose  company,  S.  M.  York,  J.  M.  B.  Meroux,  W.  J.  Holmes.  Joseph  Garibaldi  is 
foreman  of  the  Mountain  Torrent  company,  with  T.  Bessler  assistant,  and  A.  Cohn  secretary.  H. 
Spaulding  is  foreman  of  the  Cataract  company,  assisted  by  William  Byington,  while  H.  H.  Purdy 
performs  the  clerical  work. 

Downieville  is  coanected  by  daily  stages  with  Marysville  and  with  Sierra  City.  The  former 
route  is  owned  by  Dan  T.  Cole,  Warren  Green,  and  John  Sharp.  The  distance  is  sixty-five  miles, 
and  twenty-four  horses  are  in  use  constantly.  The  drivers  are  George  Sharp  and  Ben  Wood,  both 
efficient  men  in  the  Jehu  line.  Weir  &  Mead  own  the  route  to  Sierra  City,  the  distance  being 
twelve  miles.  The  Alta  California  Telegraph  company  built  a  line  of  telegraph  from  Nevada  City 
to  Downieville  in  185.5.  W.  W.  Smith,  the  first  operator,  was  succeeded  by  A.  C.  Chapman  the 
same  year.  In  December,  1855,  J.  W.  Orear  took  the  office,  and  with  the  exception  of  one  year, 
1864-65,  he  has  filled  the  place  ever  since.  In  the  interim,  A.  F.  Chapman  was  operator.  A  district 
telegraph  system  has  been  in  operation  for  a  nuinbtr  of  years,  connecting  several  business  houses 
and  residences  with  the  court-house.     Wells,  Fargo,  &  Co.'s  express  succeeded  that  of  Langton  & 
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Co.,  in  1866.    J.  W.  Orear  was  appointed  their  first  agent,  and  is  the  present  incunibont,  having 
held  the  place  continuously  since. 

The  Downieville  foundry  and  machine  sliop  is  an  important  institution,  being  the  only  one 
in  the  county.  Solomon  Purdy  erected  the  first  foundry,  in  I85.i.  Prior  to  1866  it  was  owned  and 
run  for  several  years  by  Oland  &  Noble.  Messrs.  Manson,  Thom,  and  Luther  bought  it  then,  and 
conducted  it  until  tlie  spring  of  1877,  when  the  property  was  purchased  liy  Taylor  &  Forbes. 
The  dam  across  the  North  fork  was  built  in  1867,  at  a  cost  of  $3,000,  furnishing  a  splendid 
water  power  to  propt-l  the  machinery.  Thirteen  thousand  dollars  were  paid  at  the  last  sale 
for  the  property.  Pennsylvania  Lehigh  coal  is  used  in  the  furnace,  costing  forty-four  dollars  a  ton 
laid  down  at  the  foundry.  The  works  were  burned  in  July,  1869,  and  again  in  September,  1872. 
Quartz-mill  building  and  repairing  have  for  a  long  period  been  the  leading  features  of  the  work 
performed.  The  two  breweries  of  Downieville  make  an  excellent  quality  of  beer.  The  amber 
rtuid  was  first  brewed  here  in  1854,  bj'  Borge,  who  two  years  after  sold  his  brewery  to  Scammon  & 
Schultz,  and  they  to  John  Uupp  and  another  ]iarty.  Ferdinand  Busch  bought  the  property  in  1858, 
and  still  owns  it.  The  Monte  Christo  brewery  was  built  in  1861.  L.  Nesslerand  Joseph  Wackman 
became  the  proprietors  the  same  year.  The  former  purchased  the  latter's  interest  in  1866  ;  but  in 
1868,  and  for  fight  years  after,  J.  A.  Blohm  was  a  jiartner,  Mr.  Nessler  being  now  the  only  pro- 
prietor. The  brewery  was  burned  in  1864,  involving  a  loss  of  §10,000,  and  a  second  time  was 
consumed  in  1870. 

H.  Scammon's  banking  house  has  been  conducted  by  him  since  1866.  H.  T.  Briggs  is  the 
present  oashit'r.  The  principal  business  houses  of  Downieville  may  be  enumerated  as  follows:  St. 
Charles  hotel,  P.  Eschliacher ;  McDonald  hotel,  Owen  McDonald ;  dry  goods,  B.  Latreille,  Bril- 
liant &  Co.,  Cohn  Brothers;  groceries,  Spaulding  &  Mowry,  A.  Garibaldi,  J.' M.  B.  Meroux  ; 
hardware,  J.  W.  Brown  ;  drugs,  C.  C.  Smith,  W.  B.  Kimball;  watches  and  jewelry,  II.  Purdy; 
furniture,  T.  M.  Stackus;  livery  stable,  Weir  &  Mead  ;  butcher-shops,  L.  Byington,  John  Coster; 
blacksmith  shops,  George  Ift,  W.  D.  Nolan.  The  town  sui)ports  a  large  number  of  saloons,  several 
of  thom  being  elegantly  fitteil  up. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  church  of  Downieville  was  organized  some  time  in  the  year  1855, 
with  Rev.  H.  Ewart  as  the  first  regular  pastor.  Services  were  held  prior  to  that  time  by  itinerant 
ministers.  In  1856  Rev.  John  B.  Hill  was  sent  to  this  place,  and  remained  until  the  following  year. 
During  his  pastorate  he  succeeded  in  raising  sufficient  by  subscription  to  build  the  church  which 
now  stands.  The  list  of  ministers  who  have  had  this  charge  since  Mr.  Hill  are  given  as  follows: 
William  Hulbert,  1858;  W.  S.  Turner,  1859;  H.  B.  Sheldon,  1859;  W.  S.  Urmey,  1860;  C.  H. 
Nortluip,  1861;  J.  Rogers,  186.3:  James  Wicks,  1864:  J.  B.  Fish,  1865;  James  Wicks,  1868; 
Josejih  I'ettit,  1870;  W.  B.  Priddy,  1871  ;  Will  Gordon,  1873  ;  P.  L.  Haynes,  1874;  E.  M.  Stewart, 
1876;  John  Ajiplcton,  1879;  B.  F.  Rhoads,  1881.  A  Congregational  society  was  organized  in 
Downieville  in  1855,  with  Rev.  W.  C.  Pond  as  pastor,  who  held  the  position  until  1866,  when  the 
society  was  allowed  to  die  out.  A  Congregational  chapel  was  built  in  September,  1858,  but  upon 
the  disorganization  it  was  sold  and  used  for  other  purposes.  A  Catholic  church  building  was 
erected  in  1852,  at  which  time  Father  Dalion  was  priest.  He  was  succeeded  two  or  three  years 
after  by  Father  Delahunty.  In  1858  Father  Morris  was  sent  to  this  charge,  and  in  1861  Father 
Lynch.  The  succeeding  pastors  were  Reverends  Baker,  Maroncy,  Sheridan,  O'Donnell,  and  Kerley, 
the  present  pastor ;  Father  Kerley  being  ajipointed  in  1879.  In  1858  the  church  was  burned  in 
the  great  fire,  but  was  soon  rebuilt  higher  up  the  hill,  where  it  now  stands. 

Mountain  Shade  L^dgk  No.   ix,  F.  &  A.  M. — This  Masonic   lodge  was  organized    under 
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dispensation,  in  18')],  with  H.  P.  Benton,  W.  M.;  W.  B.  Hamblin,  S.  W. ;  George  Fagg,  J.  W.; 
and  a  nicinbershi])  of  thirty-seven.  A  charter  was  received  Mayo,  1852,  when  G.  Pagg  became 
W.  M. ;  T.  B.  Graham,  S.  W.\  and  H.  McNulty,  J.  W. ;  numbering  fifty  charter  members.  The 
present  meinbersliip  is  forty-five,  and  the  ofKcers  are  Robert  Forbes,  W.  M.  ;  Henry  Spaulding, 
S.  W. ;  Lewis  Mowry,  J.  W. ;  H.  H.  Purdy,  treas.;  Jolm  Scott,  sec;  A.  Cohn,  S.  D. ;  A.  J. 
MeGuire,  J.  D. ;  L.  Byington,  marshal;  J.  M.  B.  Meroux,  J.  A.  Blomh,  stewards;  Valentine  Hartling 
tyler.  The  present  liall  was  built  in  June,  1864,  two  former  ones  liaving  been  burned  in  the  fires 
of  1858  and  1864. 

Sierra  Chapter  No.  21,  R.  A.  M.,  was  organized  in  October,  1857,  under  dispensation,  and 
was  chartered  May  7,  1858,  with  Lewis  Reynolds,  H.  P.  ;  John  D.  Scellen,  K. ;  and  Solomon  Purdy, 
S.  The  jsresent  ofiicers  are  William  T.  Luther,  H.  P. ;  L.  Byington,  K. ;  James  B.  Crooks,  S. ;  H.  S. 
Purdy,  treas.;  William  Ryan,  sec;  H.  Strange,  C.  of  H.;  Benjamin  Pauley,  P.  S. ;  George  C 
Martin,  R.  A.  C. ;  V.  Hartling,  M.  of  3rd  V.;  Jacob  Lewis,  M.  of  2nd  V. ;  D.  L.  Whitney,  M.  of 
Ist  V. 

Sierra  Lodge  No.  24,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  was  chartered  June  6,  1854.  The  first  officers  were 
R.  H.  Taylor,  N.  G. ;  E.  W.  Casey,  V.  G. ;  William  DeKay,  R.  S. ;  A.  Smith,  P.  S. ;  J.  H.  Scales, 
treas.  The  membership  of  the  lodge  at  the  time  was  fifty-four.  They  erected  a  hall  soon  after, 
which  lasted  until  the  fire  of  1864,  when  it  was  consumed.  The  handsome  structure  now  owned 
by  the  lodge  was  put  up  in  a  short  time.  Tlie  present  membership  is  seventy-one,  with  the  follow- 
ing elective  officers:  H.  Carpenter,  N.  G.;  T.  B.  Eugleston,  V.  G.  ;  H.  D.  Hill,  sec;  L.  H. 
Osgood,  treas. 

Blue  Range  Encampment  No.  8,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  was  instituted  March  25,  1856,  with  a  mem- 
bership of  nineteen.  The  first  officers  were  W.  Heaton,  C  P. ;  T.  R.  Kibbe,  H.  P. ;  J.  H.  Hickox, 
S.  W. ;  C.  K.  Wright,  S. ;  E.  M.  Griijpen,  treas.  ;  E.  W.  King,  J.  W.  The  membership  at 
present  is  fifty-two,  with  these  officers:  William  J.  Holmes,  C.  P.;  John  T.  Mason,  H.  P. ;  H. 
Strange,  S.  W. ;  A.  Cohn,  S. ;  H.  G.  Weir,  treas. ;  H.  Carpenter,  J.  W. 

Downieville  Lodge  No.  123,  A.  O.  U.  W. — This  flourishing  beneficiary  order  was  char- 
tered in  Downieville  in  1879,  and  has  acquired  a  large  and  constantly  increasing  membership.  The 
hall  is  on  Durgan  flat,  directly  in  front  of  the  court-house. 


GOODYEAR'S    BAR. 

This  celebrated  old  mining  camji,  one  of  the  first  located  within  tlie  present  confines  of  Sierra 
county,  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the  North  Yuba,  four  miles  below  Downieville.  Beautiful 
])ine-clad  hills  surround  the  place,  conspicuous  among  which  is  the  noble  crest  of  Grizzly  peak.  In 
the  distance  may  be  seen  Saddle  Back,  Fir  Cap,  Monte  Christo,  and  many  other  i^oints  of  interest 
alike  to  the  practical  miner  and  the  lover  of  nature.  The  first  inhabitants  of  Goodyear's  bar  were 
Miles  Goodyear,  Andrew  Goodyear,  Dr.  Vaughan,  and  a  Mr.  Morrison,  who  settled  here  in  the  late 
summer  of  1849.  At  that  time  the  hand  of  man  had  not  molested  the  beautiful  groves  of  oak  and 
other  valley  growths  that  fringed  the  turgid  waters  of  the  Yuba,  Rook  creek,  and  (ioodyear  creek, 
then  dashing  their  silvery  torrents  over  primeval  rocks,  or  explored  the  rippling  depths  where  lay 
the  yellow  sands  so  highly  prized  for  ages.  The  scene  was  soon  changed.  Discoveries  of  rich  gold 
deposits  caused  others  to  settle  in  the  neighborhood,  who  had  left  the  lower  diggings  and  followed 
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up  the  stream  in  search  of  a  more  rapid  road  to  wealth.  Philo  Haven,  Frank  Anderson,  and  the 
Downie  party  passed  here  during  the  fall  at  different  times,  seeking  the  North  fork. 

Miles  Goodyear  was  taken  sick  shortly  after  his  arrival,  and  lingered  along  for  several  months, 
finally,  on  the  twelfth  of  November,  1849,  yielding  up  his  life.  He  was  buried  on  a  point  opposite 
Goodyear's  bar,  since  named  Slaughter  bar.  The  remains  were  deposited  in  an  old  rocker,  with  a 
buffalo  robe  for  a  shroud.  A  rough  head-board,  carved  by  Dr.  Vaughan,  told  the  stranger  that 
Miles  Goodyear  was  no  more,  giving  the  date  of  his  departure  from  earth.  The  body  was  after- 
wards removed  below  by  his  brother  Andrew. 

Great  hardships  were  experienced  at  Goodyear's  bar  during  the  succeeding  winter.  Food  was 
terribly  scarce,  and  the  prospect  of  famine  drove  nearly  all  the  pioneers  to  the  lower  country  to 
obtain  the  necessities  of  existence.  Flour  was  the  most  needed  and  the  most  difficult  to  procure. 
Even  the  nutritious  bean,  the  pioneer's  loadstar  in  .ill  new  countries,  was  not  to  be  had.  Famishing 
parlies  from  other  places  came  to  Goodyear's  to  sate  tiieir  vig.  rous  appetites,  but  most  had  to  go 
away  hungry  for  what  their  abundance  of  gold  would  not  buy.  What  was  sold  brought  the  uniform 
price  of  four  dollars  a  pound,  were  it  f.od,  tools,  or  blankets.  Before  supplies  arrived  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  bar  were  compelled  to  test  the  unsavoriness  of  beef  bones  from  a  dead  animal  lying  on 
the  bar,  and  the  last  bone  had  been  deprived  of  all  anim.al  matter  ere  relief  came.  With  the  return 
of  spring  came  a  great  horde  of  eager  miners,  and  long  ere  the  snows  had  vanished  from  the  ridges 
thousands  were  delving  every  foot  of  ground  that  showed  promise  of  returns.  Andrew  Goodyear 
was  located  on  a  point,  with  several  Indians  who  were  working  for  him,  and  had  very  rich  pay 
ground.  At  a  meeting  of  the  miners  the  size  of  the  claims  was  fixed  at  thirty  feet  square.  Daniel 
Cowley,  who  arrived  that  spring,  was  forced  to  content  himself  with  half  a  claim,  not  another  spot 
being  vacant.  James  Golden,  now  a  well-preserved  old  gentleman  of  82  years,  arrived  at  tiie  camp 
on  the  thirty-first  of  March.  The  buildings  were  nearly  all  of  canvas.  Many  of  them  were  called 
hotels,  where  a  fare  rude  and  plain  enough  for  an  anchorite  was  charged  for  at  the  fancy  price.* 
which  prevailed.  A  man  named  Woodruff  opened  the  first  regular  store,  in  a  log  building;  other 
stores  were  soon  run  by  James  Golden  and  a  Mr.  Vinyard.  Among  the  early  business  men  of 
Goodyear's,  in  addition  to  these,  may  be  mentioned :  Hughes  &  Davis,  Scott  &  Arnold,  Hook  &  Co., 
Hickok  &  Jolmson,  and  George  &  Scellcn. 

Several  rich  bars  were  settled  on,  above,  and  below  Goodyear's.  Two  miles  below  was  St.  Joe 
bar,  above  it  was  the  Nigger  Slide,  and  farther  up  was  Woodville  bar,  first  named  Cut-Throat  bar, 
because  of  a  sick  German  who  had  cut  his  own  throat  there.  Ranty  Doddler  bar  and  Hoodoo  bar 
were  close  to  town.  The  origin  of  the  latter  name  is  ascribed  to  the  peculiar  enunciation  by  an 
Indian  of  the  salutation,  "How-dye-do ?"  rendering  it  "Hoodoo."  Two  hundred  yards  above 
Goodyear's,  a  wing-dam  was  built  in  the  summer  by  Dr.  "William  Todd,  John  Scellen,  and  others. 
Cox's  bar  was  located  two  miles  above  the  town.  Sickness  prevailed  at  Goodyear's  during  the  fall 
of  1850,  erysipelas  becoming  an  alarming  epidemic,  from  which  a  large  number  died.  In  the  winter 
of  that  year  a  log  cabin  was  put  up  for  hospital  purposes,  and  supported  by  donations  from  the 
large-hearted  miners.  Daniel  Cowley  was  deputed  to  the  office  of  making  the  collections  for  the 
sick,  and  many  times  his  leathern  purse  was  packed  to  the  top  with  freely  given  gold-dust.  Dr. 
Barkdul,  an  Ohio  man,  officiated  in  the  capacity  of  physician  at  the  hospital. 

In  1850  the  old  ditch  that  supplies  water  to  the  town  was  built  by  Colonel  T.  M.  Ramsdell, 
James  Harpman,  and  John  Lake.  The  water  supply  was  from  Eock  creek,  and  the  ditch  supplied 
many  of  the  miners  with  water  to  work  the  long  toms.  The  North  Yuba  tunnel,  a  very  good 
piece  of  engineering,  was  constructed  in  1852,  by  Messrs.  Cunningham,  Cowley,  Ramsdell,  Hocker, 
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Echstein,  Dr.  Todd,  Peterson,  and  others,  the  company  being  a  consolidation  of  several  others. 
The  tunnel  was  three  hundred  feet  in  length,  twelve  feet  wide,  and  ten  feet  in  height.  It  cut  off  a 
point  around  which  the  river  flowed,  and  into  it  the  waters  were  turned,  leaving  the  bed  of  the 
stream  dry  for  some  distance.  The  enterprise  was  not  prolific  in  returns,  paying  slender  dividends 
on  the  investment.  Under  the  beautiful  ranch  now  owned  by  H.  H.  Kennedy  numerous  tunnels 
were  run,  the  bed-rock  beini^  below  the  present  bed  of  the  river.  Several  years  ago  some  miners 
were  e.vploring  one  of  them,  when  they  came  across  a  place  that  was  caved  in.  Digging  through 
this  obstruction  they  came  upon  a  pool  of  water  from  which  they  obtained  a  basketful  of  trout 
that  were  adapted  by  nature  for  their  subterranean  abode,  having  no  eyes  at  all.  This  curious  cir- 
cumstance shows  that  in  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time  species  of  the  finny  tribe  can  undergo 
important  changes  in  their  physical  structure. 

In  18.52  a  dozen  well-patronized  whisky-shops  were  in  operation  at  Goodyear's,  sufficient  indi- 
cation of  a  wild  and  rollicking  camp.  It  was  at  Goodyear's  that  Peter  Yove  made  liis  first  lucky 
find.  Having  several  men  working  at  the  north  end  of  Kennedy's  ranch,  he  saw  one  of  them 
standing  over  a  long  tom,  holding  up  his  hands  and  exclaiming,  "My  God!  my  God!"  He  pro- 
ceeded to  the  spot,  and  found  that  from  one  wheelbarrow  of  dirt  had  been  cleaned  up  two  thou- 
sand dollars  of  gold-dust.  The  news  was  kept  secret  from  the  other  miners,  and  the  harvest  of 
dust  for  some  time  continued  large.  In  1852  extensive  fluming  operations  were  carried  on  between 
Goodyear's  and  Downieville.  Flumes  were  erected  all  along  the  water-course,  and  with  but  short 
breaks  here  and  there,  the  river  was  conducted  from  tlie  latter  town,  four  miles  to  Goodyear's,  on 
the  flumes.  Hundreds  of  miners  were  working  the  bed  of  the  river.  In  November,  18-52,  heavy 
rains  came  on,  which  raised  the  stream  to  a  volume  greater  than  the  flumes  could  carry,  and  they 
were  all  swept  out.  Vast  quantities  of  timber  went  down  the  swollen  torrent,  the  puerile  strength 
of  man  being  powerless  to  overcome  the  irresistible  forces  of  nature.  The  losses  by  these  floods 
were  enormous.  In  1853  more  fluming  was  done,  but  not  on  so  extensive  a  scale  as  during  the  ye.ar 
preceding.  In  1852  Mr.  J.  C.  Stewart  arrived  at  Goodyear's.  At  that  time  the  whole  flat  was 
covered  witli  houses.  The  presidential  vote  of  that  year  was  nearly  GOO  from  Goodyear's  alone, 
the  outside  camps  forming  other  election  precincts.  An  effort  was  made  at  the  organization  of 
the  county,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  to  get  Goodyear's  bar  named  in  the  organizing  act  as  the 
county  seat,  but  it  proved  unsuccessful.  It  is  believed  that  had  the  miners  paid  more  attention  to 
this  matter  the  seat  of  justice  might  have  been  fixed  here  instead  of  at  Downieville ;  but  the  peo- 
ple were  far  more  interested  in  making  money  from  their  diggings  than  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
town,  considering  themselves  only  temporary  sojourners  on  California  soil.  In  this  way  Good- 
year's  lost  the  only  opportunity  she  ever  had  of  becoming  the  jjermanent  metropolis  of  Sierra 
county. 

In  1851  George  Toimg,  now  deputy  assessor,  came  to  Goodyear's  bar,  where  he  mined  a 
number  of  years.  Stores  were  then  owned  by  Robinson  &  Wood,  James  Golden,  Hugh  Lynch, 
and  Sam  Davis.  A  hotel  was  being  run  by  Edward  Echstein  ;  the  Mansion  house  was  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  Wellman,  while  the  Eldorado,  about  the  first  of  the  permanent  caravansaries, 
was  managed  by  James  Harpman  and  John  Lake.  The  saw-mill,  as  it  now  stands,  was  erected  in 
the  summer  of  1852,  by  Peter  Britton  and  George  Lethtenberger,  who  sold  to  James  Golden  in 
May,  1853,  he  having  bought  a  part  interest  in  the  fall  of  1852.  In  1854  Mr.  Golden  sold  half  of 
the  mill  to  a  man  named  Englebrecht.  Mr.  Stewart,  in  1850,  bought  the  other  half,  and  has  been 
interested  in  it  since.  John  Schriver  became  his  partner  in  1864,  the  firm  still  existing  as  Stewart  & 
Schriver.  The  flume  which  brings  water  from  Woodruff  creek  to  the  mill  was  first  built  in  1858, 
and  has  been  rebuilt  once,  at  a  subsequent  period. 
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A  post-office  was  established  at  Goodyear's  in  1852,  and  Woodruff  became  the  first  postmaster. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Robinson,  who  was  followed  in  succession  hy  the  Meyers  brothers  and  Julius 
Meinhart.  Mr.  O.  F.  Ackerly  has  had  the  office  about  ten  years.  Langton's  express  started 
through  this  place  in  18-50.  Wells,  Fargo,  &  Co.  established  an  office  here  in  1858,  with  John  D. 
Scellen  as  their  first  agent.  Some  years  ago  the  office  was  discontinued,  without  ever  being 
re-established.  A  private  school  was  first  taught  at  Goodyear's,  rn  1856,  by  Mrs.  Massey.  Slie  had 
but  few  pupils,  the  boy-and-girl  crop  of  the  mountains  being  at  tiiat  time  very  small.  Afterwards 
Mrs.  Parker,  now  Mrs.  J.  M.  Haven  of  San  Francisco,  taught  the  young  idea  for  a  short  time.  The 
school  was  held  near  the  present  site  of  the  .school-house.  Mrs.  Delaney  became  the  next  instruc- 
tress of  youth.  The  school-house  now  used  was  erected  in  1862,  for  church  and  public  uses,  and 
was  built  by  subscription.  It  was  finally  converted  into  a  temple  of  learning,  where,  at  the" present 
time,  Mr.  Albion  Miley  presides,  giving  universal  satisfaction. 

The  customs  of  the  early  days  are  so  often  described  by  able  writers  that  perhaps  not  more 
than  a  casual  mention  of  a  few  peculiarities  is  necessary  here.  The  scarcity  of  the  softer  se.x  in  the 
mining  camps  is  a  fact  so  often  rehearsed  as  to  be  proverbial  of  the  times.  In  the  pioneer  dances, 
impersonations  of  females  for  partners  were  made  with,  the  utmost  care.  Men  would  don  muslin 
head-gear  and  tread  through  the  mazy  waltz  with  as  much  composure  and  propriety  as  tliough  they 
had  always  played  maiden  parts  on  the  theater  of  life;  and  their  rude  admirers  would  cavort  and 
salute  with  as  much  suppleness  of  limb  and  excessive  politeness  as  they  had  ever  exercised  in  the 
more  brilliant  circles  of  eastern  society  where  they  had  formerly  moved.  The  old  fiddler  who 
always  presided  at  these  strange  orgies  knew  but  half  a  dozen  notes  of  one  sickly  tune,  which  he 
repeated  over  and  over  during  the  long  nights  of  revelry.  But  when  a  real  '"  live  woman  "  appeared 
on  the  floor,  the  joy  of  the  miners  knew  no  bounds.  Upon  the  arrival  of  one  in  camp,  she  would  be 
greeted  with  rousing  cheers,  throwing  up  of  hats,  and  a  general  jubilee.  In  1852  a  celebrated 
singer  came  to  Goodyear's,  accompanied  by  her  husband,  who  was  a  gambler.  Though  dressed  in 
male  attire,  she  did  not  escape  the  congratulations  invariably  vouchsafed  to  her  sex. 

Life  at  Goodyear's  bar  was  not  always  one  of  pleasure.  Adam's  sentence,  imposed  for  disobe- 
dience, has  been  inherited  by  all  his  descendants ;  but  to  no  one  was  given  a  larger  legacy  than  to 
the  miner  of  this  region  who  earned  his  daily  bread  by  a  liberal  flow  of  cranial  pers])iration. 
Hard  work  was  the  programme  of  the  hour  to  a  large  majority  of  the  miners,  but  the  rewards  were 
generally  proportionate  to  the  intensity  of  the  labor,  and  every  Uody  made  money,  and  was  willing 
to  spend  it.  Scenes  betokening  a  not  very  high  civilization  were  frequently  enacted  at  the  bar. 
Some  of  these  are  related  in  the  criminal  annals  of  the  county,  but  a  very  large  preponderance  of 
them  are  never  spoken  of,  while  many  are  forgotten  entirely.  In  1852  people  who  walked  on  the 
road  to  Downicville  noticed,  two  miles  above,  at  the  MeGintie  place,  a  liorrible  stench  arising  from 
decaying  matter  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  No  investigations  were  made  for  some  time  as  to  the 
character  of  the  objects  producing  the  offensive  odor,  but  one  day  Henry  Foster  saw  a  piece  of 
canvas  close  to  the  i-ivcr,  anJ  descended  the  bank  to  obtain  it.  Lifting  it  u]\  he  saw  a  leg 
protruding;  then  two  human  bodies  in  an  advanced  state  of  decomposition  were  revealed  to  his 
astonished  gaze.  They  were  well-known  Germans,  who  had  been  murdered  and  buried  there  weeks 
before.  Bullet  holes  were  numerous  on  their  persons,  and  the  head  of  one  was  crushed  and  beaten. 
Lying  around  were  several  Imlian  arrows,  ])laeed  there  to  tlirow  suspicion  on  a  few  miserable 
savages  who  lived  in  the  neigiiborhood.  The  mystery  enveloping  the  death  of  these  men  was  never 
cleared ;  nobody  was  suspected,  and  the  world  heard  no  more  of  the  affair.  The  fatal  quarrel  of 
the  two  Taylor  brothers  occasioned  some  excitement  when  it  occurred.     In  1852  they  lived  in  their 
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cabin  on  the  ]ioint,  seemingly  on  amicable  terms.  About  noon  one  day  several  Indians  were  seen 
near  the  door  of  the  cabin,  making-  violent  gesticulations  and  yelling.  The  miners  working  a 
distance  off  thought  the  Indians  had  been  up  to  some  deviltry,  and  started  for  the  place,  ready  to 
take  dire  vengeance  on  them,  providing  anything  of  a  sanguinary  character  had  been  perpetrated. 
In  a  moment  the  younger  brother  emerged,  tore  open  his  shirt,  and  exclaimed,  "  See  what  my 
brother  has  done,'"  expiring  as  ho  fell  to  the  ground.  The  boys,  while  sitting  at  their  dinner-table, 
had  quarreled  over  some  trivial  matter,  when  the  younger  rose  to  strike  the  elder,  who  was  a  less 
powerful  man.  Seizing  a  long  bread-knife  from  the  table,  the  elder  Taylor  plunged  it  into  the  body 
of  his  brother.     He  was  afterwards  tried,  convicted,  and  sent  to  the  penitentiary. 

A  Missouri  gambler  by  the  name  of  Kuntz  was  for  some  time  seen  haunting  the  gaming-tables 
of  the  place.  After  his  arrival  twenty-dollar  gold  pieces  began  to  disappear  mysteriously,  and  no 
amount  of  searching  could  reveal  their  hiding-places.  Kuntz  was  the  proud  possessor  of  a  long, 
heavy  beard,  that  he  kept  tucked  away  under  his  collar.  When  several  bright  double  eagles  were 
shaken  out  of  his  beard  one  night,  he  was  politely  requested  to  migrate  to  other  pastures  by  the 
irate  vigilance  committee  that  sat  on  his  case. 

The  road  was  completed  that  connects  Downieville  with  Goodyear's,  Mountain  House,  and 
Camptonville,  July  4,  1859.  The  stage  came  up  from  Camj)tonville,  decorated  profusely  with  flags 
and  banners,  and  the  horses  were  decked  out  in  proper  colors.  This  was  a  great  day  of  rejoicing  in 
the  mountains,  for  it  meant  the  abandonment  of  the  time-honored  pack-mule,  who  had  painfully 
threaded  the  narrow  trails  for  so  many  years,  and  the  establishment  of  a  closer  communication  with 
the  outside  world  on  wheels  greatly  more  indicative  of  a  country  civilized  and  prosperous.  Praises 
went  up  from  all  sides  to  Colonel  Piatt  of  Forest  City,  to  whose  untiring  efforts,  with  voice  and 
brain,  were  largely  due  the  successful  issue  of  the  enterprise. 

On  the  fifth  of  September,  1804,  a  fire  broke  out  in  P.  Cody's  saloon,  which  spread  rapidly  and 
consumed  the  business  portion  of  town.  Wc  apjieud  a  list  of  losses :  Jacob  Fluke,  hotel,  $4,000 
F.  H.  Nichols,  $3,000;  Nicholas  Gunsburger,  butcher-shop,  $3,000;  John  Newman,  stable,  $2,500 
Newell  <fc  Lynch,  saloon,  $3,000;  Mrs.  Newell,  residence,  $1,000;  Henry  Thompson,  hotel,  $2,500 
P.  Cody,  saloon,  $2,000;  J.  Jennings,  hotel  and  stable,  $4,000;  Sam  Lee,  China  store,  $7,000 
together  with  five  others  of  lesser  amounts.  After  the  fire  many  of  the  business  men  failed  to 
rebuild,  and  the  town  gradually  declined ;  diggings  that  had  paid  well  for  a  number  of  years  were 
yielding  less  returns,  and  in  consequence  most  of  the  mining  population  moved  away.  The  town  is 
now  but  a  shadow  of  its  former  self,  having  but  one  store  and  one  hotel.  Once  the  Chinese 
population  alone  numbered  four  hundred,  and  the  whites  were  several  times  that  number.  A 
Catholic  church  was  built  in  1853,  over  which  Father  Delahunty  presi<led,  but  it  was  given  up  at  a 
subsequent  period.  Under  the  building  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Ackei-ly,  P.  Cody  took  out  $3,000 
within  a  few  years.  All  the  flats  were  exceedingly  rich  in  gold,  yielding  in  the  aggregate  an  immense 
amount.  Directly  in  fiont  of  the  St.  Charles  hotel  in  former  years  stood  a  beautiful  and  productive 
orchard,  which  was  finally  sold  to  Chinamen  and  worked  out  for  the  gold  in  it.  Now  only  unsightly 
piles  of  bowlders  lie  where  was  once  a  broad  expanse  of  green  covered  with  myriads  of  fruit-laden 
trees.  IL  H.  Kennedy's  ranch,  at  the  base  of  the  lofty  hill  on  the  south  of  town,  is  truly  the 
garden  spot  of  the  mountains.  This  property  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Jason  Campbell, 
in  1875,  and  the  sightly  house  erected  thereon  now  occupied  by  himself  and  family.  The  St. 
Charles  hotel  was  rebuilt  after  the  fire  in  1864  by  Jacob  Fluke,  which  establishment  is  now  conducted 
by  his  widow. 
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SIERRA    CITY. 

Twelve  miles  above  Downieville,  on  the  south  fork  of  the  North  Yuba,  at  the  base  of  the 
Sierra  Buttes  mountain,  Sierra  City  is  very  prettily  located.  The  town  owes  its  origin  and  present 
existence,  in  a  large  measure,  to  the  proximity  of  the  Great  Sierra  Buttes  quartz-mine,  where  a 
large  number  of  men  are  employed.  In  the  spring  of  1850  P.  A.  Haven  and  Joseph  Zumwalt 
came  over  the  divide  where  the  great  mine  is  situated,  and  were  about  the  first  white  men  in  this 
locality.  Signs  of  Indians  were  plenty  along  the  river,  but  there  were  no  indications  that  any 
crevicing  or  prospecting  for  gold  had  been  done  prior  to  this  time.  Later  in  the  year  a  settlement 
was  made  where  the  town  now  stands,  and  the  Sierra  Buttes  quartz-ledge  had  been  located  upon 
by  a  man  named  Murphy  and  another  party  whose  name  is  unknown.  In  1851  John  Lavezzolo 
settled  on  Charcoal  flat,  but  removed  to  his  present  place  in  the  fall  of  1852,  his  ranch  below  having 
been  jumped  during  the  year.  Locations  were  made  on  the  Independence  lode  in  1851,  and  con- 
siderable quartz  was  soon  worked  by  arrastras.  In  1852  twenty  arrastras,  run  by  mules,  were 
pulverizing  rock  in  the  neighborhood,  which,  with  the  numerous  tunnels  jiiercing  the  hill  in  every 
direction,  caused  the  employment  of  a  large  working  force.  Sierra  City  then  consisted  of  two 
large  buildings  (one  on  the  site  of  the  Catholic  church),  a  baker  shop,  and  several  gainbling-houses 
and  saloons.  During  tlie  succeeding  winter  the  town  was  entirely  demolished  by  the  heavy  snows, 
so  much  of  this  element  accumulating  on  the  roofs  of  the  frail  buildings  as  to  crush  them  to  the 
ground.  Food  being  exceedingly  scarce,  everybody  went  away,  and  not  a  soul  was  left  in  the 
embryo  village.  At  this  time  a  snow-slide  on  an  adjacent  hill  covered  up  and  killed  two  men  who 
were  trying  to  get  away.  A  third  miner  named  Dillon  escaped  the  fate  of  his  companions,  and 
lives  a  half  mile  below  the  town.  For  some  years  matters  did  not  look  very  promising  for  a 
revival  of  the  settlement.  Each  of  the  mines  had  its  own  little  settlement,  with  its  store-house  and 
saloon;  and  it  was  not  until  1858  that  a  permanent  town  got  a  foothold  on  the  soil  now  covered 
by  so  many  pleasant  homes  and  sightly  business  houses.  The  discovery  of  rich  diggings  on  the 
flat  caused  a  large  number  to  rush  to  the  spot;  shanties  were  erected,  and  the  real  inauguration  of 
the  village  commenced.  In  1855  Doyle  &  Co.  put  up  a  saw-mill  at  Sierra  City,  which  remained  in 
operation  until  1878,  when  it  was  washed  away  by  a  flood.  At  the  time  of  its  erection  there  was 
one  solitary  log  cabin  standing  back  of  Peter  Goff's  present  residence.  Harry  Warner  first  visited 
the  place  at  that  time,  but  did  not  settle  here  until  three  years  later,  when  the  Buttes,  Independence, 
and  Keystone  mines  were  in  full  blast.  Stephen  L.  Clark  came  to  the  Inde]iendence  mine  in  1858; 
oaks  were  then  growing  on  the  site  of  Sierra  City;  Lavezzolo  had  resumed  mining  on  Charcoal 
ranch,  and  also  bad  a  potato  ranch  east  of  Scott's  hotel,  where  he  raised  fine  tuberous  specimens. 
Lafayette  Thompson,  uncle  of  the  immortal  Philander  Doesticks,  and  the  father  of  that  pleasant 
humorist,  built  a  hotel  soon  after  on  ground  which  is  now  the  Goff  place.  In  1860  Michael 
Carrigan  and  several  others  built  a  saw-mill  on  the  flat,  which  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of 
John  Doyle.  One  year  after  Wilcox  &  Hutchinson  put  up  another  hotel  on  the  site  of  Scott's 
hotel,  which  two  3'ears  after  w.as  owncil  and  run  by  Samuel  Williamson.  In  18G6  Mr.  A.  C.  Husch 
purchased  the  property,  and  for  six  years  it  was  a  popular  place  of  resort  under  his  management. 
In  1872  Stc])hen  J.  Clark  and  Alexander  Black  became  the  possessors,  ilr.  Black  was  murdered 
on  the  second  of  November,  1872,  a  mile  above  town,  by  Winchester  Doyle,  who  is  serving  out  a 
thirty-years   term  in  the  state  penitentiary  for  his  crime.     In   1873  the  Yuba  Gap  hotel,  as  it  was 
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called,  was  sold  to  J.  A.  Scott,  who  has  since  run  it.  The  present  roomy  structure  was  erected  in 
1874,  the  main  part  of  which  is  three  stories  in  height,  and  covers  an  area  of  56  feet  by  86.  With 
side  additions  and  the  back  part,  Scott's  hotel  forms  one  of  the  largest  and  best-regulated  insti- 
tutions of  the  kind  in  Sierra  county. 

Miss  Hannah  Eiley,  now  Mrs.  John  Scott,  started  a  private  school  in  Sierra  City,  in  the  winter 
of  1863,  under  the  Masonic  hall,  which  had  been  erected  a  year  before.  She  iiad  only  seven 
scholars.  The  school  lasted  six  months,  when  it  was  discontinued  for  a  period  of  five  year.«, 
children  being  too  scarce  in  that  region  for  the  support  of  an  educational  institution.  lu  1868  the 
building  now  used  for  educational  purposes  was  erected  by  the  people,  and  Mrs.  Scott  again  became 
the  tutor.  The  building  was  then  in  an  unfinished  state,  rude  benches  being  used  for  seats.  She 
taught  but  three  months  this  time,  when  she  was  superseded  by  others.  In  1869  the  district  began 
to  draw  state  money,  and  a  public  school  was  opened,  which  has  continued  to  the  present  time,  Mr. 
J.  S.  Wixson,  county  superintendent,  being  the  teacher.  The  district  has  sixty-two  scholars  in 
regular  attendance,  with  school  property  valued  at  81,100. 

A  post-oflBce  was  established  at  Sierra  City  in  1865,  when  S.  M.  Wilcox  received  the  appoint- 
ment as  postmaster.  In  a  few  months  he  resigned,  and  Sierra  City  existed  a  portion  of  a  year 
without  any  postmaster  at  all.  Finally,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  citizens,  A.  C.  Busch  took  the 
office,  and  without  intermission  to  the  present  date  he  has  been  the  incumbent.  Wells,  Fargo,  & 
Co.  established  an  express  office  here  in  1871,  appointing  Mr.  Busch  also  as  their  agent,  who  has 
since  continued  to  transact  their  large  business  at  this  point.  In  1870  the  county  voted  bonds  to 
the  amount  of  S20,000  for  the  construction  of  a  wagon  road  from  Downieville,  through  Sierra  City, 
to  Sierra  valley.  Sierra  City  is  connected  by  a  line  of  daily  stages  with  Downieville,  a  distance  of 
twelve  miles,  the  route  being  owned  by  Weir  &  Mead;  she  has  communication  by  tri-weekly  stages 
with  Forest  City,  twenty-five  miles  distant,  under  the  management  of  J.  F.  Mayott;  G.  II.  Abbe 
runs  tri-weekly  stages  to  Sierraville,  where  connection  is  made  with  G.  Q.  Buxton's  line  southward, 
that  extends  to  Truckee,  fifty-four  miles  from  Sierra  City.  A  telegraph  line  from  Downieville  to 
Taylorville,  via  Sierra  City,  was  built  in  the  fall  of  1874.  To  aid  in  its  construction,  the  people  of 
this  town  subscribed  one  thousand  dollars,  five  hundred  of  which  were  given  by  the  Sierra  Buttes 
Mining  company.  Another  line  runs  to  Forest  City,  while  telephonic  communication  is  had  with 
the  Buttes  mine.     Mr.  Busch  is  the  operator  at  this  point. 

In  1871  a  grand  Fourth-of-July  celebration  was  held  at  Sierra  City,  on  which  occasion  J.  J. 
Tinney  read  the  declaration  of  independence  to  a  vast  audience,  and  Frank  Anderson  of  Downie- 
ville delivered  an  eloquent  and  thrilling  oration.  A  prominent  feature  of  the  day  was  the  laying 
of  the  corner-stone  of  Busch's  building  on  Main  street,  by  the  E  Clampus  Vitus  society,  with  ap- 
propriate and  impressive  ceremonies.  The  brazen  serpent,  and  other  insignia  of  this  ancient  and 
honorable  order,  were  displayed  to  the  public  gaze ;  while  Harry  Warner,  in  an  able  peroration, 
dilated  at  some  length  on  the  benefits  accruing  to  its  members  and  their  families  by  their  connec- 
tion with  a  secret  order  possessing  such  broad  and  liberal  principles.  Many  an  old  "Clamper" 
was  fired  with  enthusiasm  at  the  recital,  the  public  mind  was  stirred,  and  the  effect  of  the  address 
was  an  immediate  numerous  batch  of  applications  for  admission  within  the  pale  of  the  favored 
order.  The  E  Clarapus  Vitus  was  first  organized  in  Sierra  City  in  1857,  with  Samuel  Hartley  as 
the  pioneer  N.  G.  H.  Since  that  time  it  has  received  accessions  from  every  side,  and  now  numbers 
in  its  ranks  many  of  the  most  honored  and  respected  citizens  of  the  town  and  vicinity.  The  Busch 
building,  a  view  of  which  may  be  seen  on  another  page,  is  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  the  county, 
costing  in  the  neighborhood  of  $16,000.     Its  dimensions  are  73  by  36  feet,  with  three  spacious 
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stories.  The  brick  used  in  its  construction  was  made  in  Sierra  City.  The  first  floor  is  occupied  by 
Busch  <fe  Heringlake  with  their  large  stock  of  general  merchandise;  the  second  used  for  a  resi- 
dence;   while  in  the  third  is  a  large  public  hall. 

Sierra  City  has  never  been  visited  by  any  great  conflagration,  though  she  is  well  prepared  for 
the  occurrence  of  any  such  catastrophe.  Reservoirs  are  owned  by  A.  C.  Busch,  H.  H.  Bigelow,  and 
G.  B.  Castagneto.  Mr.  Busch  brings  water  from  a  point  two  miles  up  the  river  to  his  reservoir  ; 
while  the  other  two  are  filled  from  the  ravines.  Three  fire-plugs  are  on  Main  street,  with  a  quan- 
tity of  hose  for  each.  Water  can  be  thrown  over  the  top  of  Busch's  flag-staff  with  the  regular 
pressure.  Three  years  ago  Hose  company  No.  1  was  organized,  and  a  hose-cart  purchased  by  the 
town.  The  Cathnlic  and  Methodist  churches,  both  neat  roomy  structures,  were  built  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1881.  Father  Kerley  of  Downieville  presides  over  the  former,  and  B.  F.  Rhodes  over  the 
latter. 

Several  breweries  have  at  various  times  been  in  operation  at  Sierra  City,  but  the  present  one, 
called  the  Sierra  Buttes  brewery,  was  erected  in  June,  1881,  by  Casper  Joos  and  William  Junkert. 
Ill  October  F.  L.  Fisher  bought  out  Joos'  interest.  An  excellent  article  is  manufactured  here. 
The  business  of  Sierra  City  is  considerable,  a  large  section  of  country  drawing  its  supplies  from 
this  place.  Dr.  J.  J.  Sawyer,  surgeon  of  the  Buttes  mine,  enjoys  a  very  large  practice  throughout 
the  county.  Two  saw-mills  are  at  present  in  operation  :  one  on  the  South  brani'h,  owned  by  the 
South  Branch  Water  Com]jany.  is  situated  a  mile  and  a  iialf  above  the  town  ;  the  other  is  about 
the  same  distance  from  town,  and  is  the  property  of  James  Kirby,  who  erected  it  in  1872.  A  very 
pretty  cemetery  has  been  laid  out  west  of  the  village. 

Haemony  Lodge  No  164,  F.  &  A.  M.,  was  orjjanized  under  dispensation  of  the  grand  lodge 
in  1861,  with  Harry  Warner,  W.M.;  E.  R.  Davis,  S.  W.;  Alexander  Black,  J.  W.  A  charter 
was  granted  the  following  year,  when  E.  R.  Davis  became  W.  M. ;  there  being  fourteen  charter 
memliers.  The  Masonic  hall  was  erected  the  same  year.  At  present  the  elective  officers  are : 
Thomas  L.  William.s,  W.  M. ;  Thomas  Mills,  S.  W. ;  Thomas  Crossman,  J.  W. ;  A.  C.  Busch,  treas. ; 
George  Black,  sec. 

Scepter  Lobge  No.  262,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  was  established  June  15,  1877.  For  a  year  and  a  half 
meetings  were  held  in  the  Masonic  hall,  but  in  the  fall  of  1879  the  handsome  Odd  Fellows  hall 
was  erected  on  Main  street.  J.  M.  Gorham  was  the  first  N.  G. ;  Isaac  Martinetti,  V.  G. ;  C.  A. 
Hcringlake,  treas.;  William  Cocks,  sec.  The  last  officers  installed  are:  John  Pellow,  N.  G. ; 
William  Rickard,  V.  G.  ;   John  A.  Scott,  treas.  :    Emil.  Schultz,  sec. ;   membership,  .57. 

Sierra  City  Lodge  No.  125,  A.  O.  U.  W.,  was  chartered  September  2,  1879,  with  A.  C.  Busch, 
P.  M.  W. ;  I.  T.  Mooney,  M.  W. ;  W.  H.  Hutchinson,  F. ;  G.  H.  O.  Suuderhouse,  O.  The  prcs  nt 
officers  are:  J.  M.  Gorham,  P.  M.  W. ;  Joseph  Guirovich,  M.  W. ;  A.  C.  Busch,  F. ;  I.  T.  Mooney, 
O. ;  J.  W.  Kane,  Recorder;  A.L.Moore,  Fin^incier;  I.  Martinetti,  Receiver;  Josejih  Pires,  G. ; 
Joseph  Davis,  I.  W. ;   T.  Bendixon,  O.  W.     Meetings  are  held  in  Good  Templars  hall. 


SIERRA    V.AI.LEY. 

The  valley  lies  jiartly  in  Plumas  county,  and  the  remainder  in  Sierra  county.  A  complete 
history  of  this  region  may  be  found  in  another  part  of  tliis  work,  extending  from  page  256  to 
page  275. 
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FOREST    CITY    AND    ALLEGHANY. 

The  thriving  town  of  Forest  City  is  very  pleasantly  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  forks  of 
Oregon  creek,  seven  miles  from  Downieville,  and  four  from  the  Mountain  House.  Diggings  were 
first  struck  ;it  tliis  place  in  the   summer  of  1852,  by  a  company  of  sailors,  among  whom  were  Bob 

Ritchie,  Little  Ned,  and Brown.     The  site  of  the  town  was  then   covered  with  a  growth  of 

oaks  so  dense  that  the  rays  of  the  noonday  sun  scarcely  could  find  a  spot  of  earth  on  which  to 
shine.  The  pedestrian,  upon  descending  the  side  of  the  hill,  suddenly  entered  a  region  of  almost 
perpetual  twilight,  a  cool  and  shady  retreat  most  welcome  during  the  hot  summer  months.  The 
settlement  rapidly  grew  to  respectable  proportions.  Among  the  arrivals  of  that  year  was  that  of 
Peter  Verrooish,  who  is  still  a  resident  of  the  vicinity.  The  camp  took  the  name  of  Brownsville, 
from  one  of  its  locators,  by  which  it  was  known  until  the  following  spring,  when,  there  being  at 
least  a  thousand  residents  of  the  place,  it  began  to  be  called  Elizaville,  from  the  wife  of  \V.  S. 
Davis,  now  of  San  Francisco,  who  had  accompanied  her  husband  thither.  Mrs.  Moody,  who  came 
in  1853,  originated  the  name  of  Forest  City.  The  public  was  divided  as  to  the  proper  title:  some 
favoring  Elizaville,  while  others  clung  to  the  rather  more  appropriate  title  which  the  exuberance 
of  foliage  prompted  Mrs.  Moody  to  adopt.  Finally,  in  1854,  a  meeting  was  held,  a  vote  taken,  and 
the  place  formally  christened  with  the  pretty  appellation  it  has  since  borne.  Charles  Heintzen 
removed  from  Downieville  to  this  place  September  1,  1853.  At  the  time  there  were  several  stores 
and  two  hotels.  The  Eead  house  was  kept  by  T.  A.  Read,  now  in  Bodie;  the  Merchants'  hotel  had 
a  man  by  the  name  of  Pratt  for  its  landlord.  The  diggings  on  the  flat  paid  at  the  time  about  an 
ounce  a  day  clear  to  the  man.  There  were  a  good  many  companies  engaged  in  drift  mining, 
several  of  which  took  out  great  quantities  of  gold ;  the  best  paying  among  the  claims  being  that 
of  the  Live  Yankee  company.  Near  it  were  the  Dutch  company,  the  Empire,  and  the  Hawkeye. 
On  the  north  fork  of  the  creek  were  the  Little  Rock  company,  the  Rough  and  Ready,  Can't  Get 
Away,  Don  Jose,  Manhattan,  American,  and  Washington.  Among  the  numbers  on  the  flat  were 
the  Great  Western,  Free  and  Easy,  and  Girard  companies.  Like  all  the  early  raining  camps. 
Forest  City  was  at  first  built  principally  of  cloth  tents,  notwithstanding  the  profusion  of  timber. 

The  first  locations  on  Smith's  flat  were  made  in  1851,  in  a  ravine  at  the  outlet  of  the  Blue  lead. 
The  company  consisted  of  Big  Smith,  Frank  Powers,  Thomas  Dunham,  Elihu  Mosgrove,  and 
David  Lewis;  but  in  the  fall  of  1852  the  ravine  was  entirely  worked  out.  The  Keystone  company 
started  a  tunnel  in  March,  1853,  on  ground  now  owned  and  worked  by  the  Buckeye  company,  and 
the  Packard  company  another  in  April,  1853.  With  the  former  company.  Perry  Bonham,  James 
Thompson,  B.  F.  Cooper,  A.  McFarland,  W.  Jenkins,  and  W.  Vincami)  were  connected;  while  the 

Packard  company  numbered  among  its  members  Packard,  L  Foxworthy,  B.  Vangundy,  and 

Captain  Allers.  The  Jenny  Lind  tunnel  was  next  run  by  Bradish,  Marvin,  and  others ;  and  the 
Blue  tunnel  by  Smith,  McCloskey,  and  others.  Another  tunnel  location  made  at  this  time,  1852, 
was  the  Hooking  Bull  company,  with  which  Isaac,  William,  and  Jacob  Onstott,  Fred  Galehouse,  R. 
Chamberlain,  and  P.  Baker  were  connected.  Some  time  in  April,  1853,  the  Alleghany  tunnel  was 
begun,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  settlement  that  sprang  up  around  it.  The  company  consisted  of 
Perry  Bonhara,  John  Kochenour,  Josiah  Stair,  John  Stair,  Horace  Oilman,  and  S.  S.  Meanor.  On 
the  south  of  the  Alleghany  were  two  locations  known  as  the  Bedrock  and  the  Magnolia,  and  on  the 
north  two  known  as  the  Pacific  and  the  Kpickerbocker.  Subsequent  to  this  time,  the  Bay  State, 
54 
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the  New  York,  and  the  New  York  Branch  companies  sprang  into  existence.  The  Alleghany  tunnel 
first  tapped  the  pay  streak  in  October,  1855 ;  the  balance  followed  in  raj)id  succession,  and  a 
flourisliing  town  was  laid  out  and  built  in  the  early  spring  of  1856.  Perry  Bonham,  alone  of  the 
original  Alleghany  locators,  lives  in  the  town  to  which  it  gave  its  name. 

Forest  City  rapidly  developed  and  prospered  until  1856,  when  it  decayed  with  tlie  same  rapid- 
ity, owing  to  the  failure  of  mining  around  it,  and  the  formidable  rivalry  of  Alleghany,  which  drew 
the  population  away  to  the  other  side  of  the  hill.  The  first  postmaster  at  Forest  City  was  William 
Henry.  His  successor,  T.  D.  Beckett,  who  had  the  office  from  1856  to  1860,  proved  a  defaulter  to 
the  tune  of  81,450,  and  as  his  bond  was  worthless,  Uncle  Sam  had  to  stancl  the  loss.  Dr.  R.  S. 
Weston  M  as  ajipointed  to  the  office  upon  the  retirement  of  Beckett  to  private  life,  and  has  per- 
formed such  official  duties  ever  since.  Dr.  Weston's  arrival  in  Forest  City  dates  from  1854,  as 
stated  elsewhere.  A  line  of  telegraph  was  built  to  tlie  place  in  1855,  and  Tom  Bowers,  now 
superior  judge  of  Marin  county,  became  the  first  manipulator  of  the  wires.  Dr.  Weston  took 
charge  of  the  telegraph  office  in  1864,  since  which  time  all  messages  requiring  electric  speed  have 
passed  through  his  hands. 

The  Sierra  Democrat  was  started  at  Forest  City  in  1856,  by  John  Piatt  and  W.  J.  Forbes,  but 
a  year  after  was  removed  to  Dowuieville,  where  it  continued  to  furnish  the  public  with  news  for  a 
number  of  years.  At  midnight  on  the  tenth  of  April,  1858,  a  terrible  blow  was  given  the  town  in 
the  shape  of  a  sweeping  conflagration,  that  broke  out  in  the  residence  of  Mr.  Lanen,  near  the 
bridge  over  the  north  fork  of  the  creek,  at  the  lower  end  of  town.  The  fire  progressed  slowly  up 
the  street  against  a  strong  breeze,  and  was  fully  an  hour  and  a  half  in  reaching  Loring's  livery 
stable,  where  it  was  stopped  by  pulling  down  a  law  office  and  a  blacksmith-shop.  The  aggregate 
loss  reached  1150,000,  being  distributed  among  no  less  than  sixty-five  persons.  In  this  fire  the 
Read  house,  kept  by  Read  &  Harris,  was  destroyed.  Another  large  fire  occurred  in  the  year  1865, 
which  caught  in  Miller's  store,  and  traveled  through  the  town  faster  than  a  man  could  walk.  It  is 
said  that  on  this  occasion  it  took  only  forty  minutes  for  the  flames  to  make  a  complete  ruin  of 
everything  they  could  read).  After  the  fire  of  18G5  the  people  became  discouraged,  and  rebuilt 
but  little. 

The  first  school  in  Forest  City  was  taught  by  Mrs.  Taff,  in  1854,  occupying  a  room  under  the 
old  Odd  Fellows  hall.  She  was  succeeded  in  this  work  by  John  Gale,  now  of  Oroville,  in  the  year 
1855,  and  he  continued  to  direct  the  youthful  mind  until  after  1860.  Mr.  Ciale  made  vigorous  efforts 
in  1860  to  get  a  school-building  erected,  the  means  being  raised  by  dramatic  entertainments  given  in 
Fasliion  hall.  The  size  of  the  first  structure  was  18x'24  feet.  The  new  school-building  was  built  in 
1874,  and  cost  S2,000,  being  a  very  pretty  house  and  conveniently  arranged.  The  teachers  are 
Mr.  J.  E.  Berry  and  Miss  Kate  Downey. 

The  Methodists  formed  a  society  at  Forest  City  in  1854.  J.  R.  Tansey,  the  first  minister,  led 
in  the  organization  of  the  society  and  the  building  of  the  church,  which  was  first  erected  on  the 
hill,  and  afterwards  moved  down  to  Main  street.     Tansey's   successors  were  J.  B.  Hill,  R.  R. 

Dunlap,  S.  B.  Sheldon,  J.  H.  Maddox,  John  Dickinson.  A.  Shaw,  C.  Anderson, White,  and  S.  H. 

Todd,  the  last  stationed  here,  after  which  the  church  became  a  ]>art  of  the  Downieville  charge. 
An  attempt  was  made  in  1854  to  organize  a  Congregational  church,  but  did  not  prove  successful. 

Prior  to  1860  all  the  transportation  of  goods  and  commodities  into  this  region  was  done  with 
pack-mules.  Colonel  Piatt  of  the  Sierra  Turni>ike  com])any  succeeded  in  getting  a  road  built  from 
the  Mountain  House  in  1860,  aided  by  contributions  from  the  citizens.  This  road  is  invariably 
passable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.     A  line  of  tri-weekly  stages  is  run  by  James  M.  Scott  to  the 
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Mountain  Rouse.  Tlie  Henness  pass  road  also  runs  through  Forest  City  to  San  Juan.  In  1872 
the  town  began  to  revive,  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  mining  enterprise  in  progress  under  Bald 
Mountain,  and  has  steadily  grown  to  be  the  most  important  mining  center  in  the  county.  The 
place  is  supplied  with  water  from  springs  to  the  south-east,  owned  by  Thomas  Ellis,  who  brings  it 
into  town  with  pipes  laid  aling  the  principal  streets.  The  business  of  Forest  City  is  conducted  by 
the  following  persons:  A.  H.  Miller  and  P.  Grant,  dry  goods,  clothing,  boots  and  shoes;  C. 
Heintzen  and  Derrickson  &  Nelson,  groceries  and  hardware;  Dr.  R.  Weston,  drugs;  W.  A- 
Wayland,  notions,  jewelry,  and  tobacco;  Scullin  &  West,  Forest  house ;  A.  Read,  Bald  Mountain 
hotel ;  George  Lawrence,  Union  hotel ;  George  Miller  and  J.  T.  Bradbury,  butchers ;  J.  M.  Scott, 
livery  stable;  John  Phillips,  blacksmith;  J.  H.  Downing,  tailor;  Mrs.  Lowe,  Forest  City  restaurant; 
Dr.  Josiah  Lefever,  practicing  physician  ;  D.  Jewett,  resident  dentist. 

At  Alleghany  a  post-office  was  established  in  December,  1857,  with  Joseph  Evans  postmaster; 
and  the  town  flourished  greatly  during  the  succeeding  years.  The  Union  quartz-mine  was  opened 
in  1862,  and  the  first  pay  struck  in  the  summer  of  1863,  when  four  men  in  six  days  took  out 
$11,600.  A  mill  was  built  in  December,  after  which  the  first  twelve  days  yielded  $37,400,  and  the 
week  following  §9,000.  This  mine  has  changed  hands  several  times  ;  in  April,  1881,  it  was  sold  to 
a  New  York  company  called  the  Golden  Gate  Milling  and  Mining  company.  The  Kenton  quartz- 
mine,  now  the  Harlem,  was  also  located  in  1862.  At  Chip's,  the  American  mine  was  located  in 
1857.  A  mill  was  put  up,  but  legal  complications  broke  the  company,  and  the  mine  was  sold  to 
W.  A.  Hawley  &  Co.,  in  18G5,  but  was  worked  unsuccessfully.  In  April,  1879,  Mr.  Hawley  organ- 
ized a  company  who  brought  machinery  to  the  place,  and  ran  it  a  year  and  a  half  without  profit. 
Then  J.  O.  Groves,  one  of  the  company,  aske<l  leave  to  invest  five  hundred  dollars  more,  which  was 
spent  in  prospecting,  and  the  result  was  the  discovery  of  the  bonanza  which  has  since  yielded 
§250,000  in  ore,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Groves.  The  claim  is  patented.  The  business 
of  Alleghany  is  carried  on  by  the  following  persons  :  S.  S.  Crafts  &  Son,  general  merchandise ;  J.  T. 
Bradbury,  dry  goods,  boots  and  shoes,  livery  stable  and  butcher  shop ;  D.  E.  Thomjjson,  Golden 
Anchor  hotel;  W.  N.  Hooper,  hotel;  West  &  Clute,  saloon.  A  Masonic  lodge  was  chartered  at 
Forest  City  May  2,  1855,  with  John  B.  Bope  worthy  master.  It  was  removed  to  Alleghany  in 
1868,  where  it  has  since  existed  in  a  nourishing  condition.  The  lodge  owns  a  very  fine  hall.  An 
Odd  Fellows  lodge,  called  the  Mistletoe,  was  also  moved  here  from  Forest  City,  in  1870,  and 
possesses  a  commodious  building,  in  which  the  meetings  are  held. 

Forest  City  Lodge  No.  32,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  was  chartered  November  1,  1854,  with  thirteen 
members.  The  first  officers  were:  Warren  Heaton,  N.  G.;  J.  H.  Hickox,  V.  G. ;  C.  J.  Houghtaling, 
R.  S. ;  Theodore  Winters,  P.  S. ;  Adolph  Levy,  treas.  The  new  hall  was  dedicated  October  7, 
1876.  The  lodge  officers  at  present  are:  S.  Blackmore,  N.  G. ;  C.  D.  Akers,  V.  G. ;  G.  H. 
Shepherd,  R.  S. ;  Walter  Lowery,  treasurer.  The  membership  is  sixty-four,  and  the  value  of  lodge 
property  82,500. 

Bald  Mountain  Lodge  No.  44,  K.  of  P.,  was  instituted  July  28,  1877,  with  sixteen  charter 
members.  The  present  officers  are:  S.  A.  Scullin,' P.  C. ;  J.  0.  Jones,  C.  C. ;  B.  F.  Derrickson,  V. 
C. ;  R.  W.  Patrick,  K.  of  R.  &  S. ;  W.  Bradbury,  M.  of  E. ;  J.  McNaughton,  M.  of  F. ;  R.  S. 
Weston,  P. ;  R.  P.  Mott,  M.  A. ;  W.  McHenry,  I.  G.;  J.  Uren,  O.  G. 

Forest  Lodge  No.  124,  A.  O.  U.  W.,  was  organized  August  25,  1879,  with  a  membership  of 
nineteen.  The  membership  now  is  fifty,  and  the  officers  are :  S.  R.  Stephenson,  P.  M.  W. ;  P. 
Rader,  M.  W. ;  James  O'Connor,  F. ;  D.  Finane,  O.;  G.  H.  Shepherd,  R.  ;  F.  H.  Campbell, 
financier. 
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A  lodge  of  Good  Templars  was  begun  at  Forest  City  May  23,  1867,  with  twelve  members, 
George  Fields  being  the  first  W.  C.  T.  This  lodge  has  liad  a  steady  growth,  until  now  the  mem- 
bership reaches  one  hundred  and  fifty.  Dr.  McCrimmon  is  W.  C.  T. ;  Miss  Katie  Finane,  W.  V. 
T. ;  J.  W.  Haskins,  W.  S. ;  Josie  Gregg,  W.  F.  S. ;  T.  Kolands,  W.  T. ;  John  Jenkins,  W.  M. 


NORTHERN    SIERRA. 

St.  Louis. — Early  in  the  spring  of  1850  P.  A.  Haven  and  Harvey  Wilcox  prospected  the 
country  where  were  afterwards  located  Sears'  Diggings,  Cedar  Grove,  and  Pine  Grove,  but  not  con- 
sidering it  better  than  they  already  had,  they  made  no  location.  On  returning  in  a  couple  of  weeks 
they  found  Sears  there  with  his  company.  Sears'  Diggings  were  the  first  on  the  north  side  of  the 
county,  being  at  the  outlet  of  a  flat  containing  si.x  hundred  acres  of  shallow  mining  ground,  and 
were  very  easily  worked.  In  the  fall  of  1852  a  town  was  laid  out  by  several  Jlissourians,  who  con- 
ferred upon  it  the  title  it  now  bears.  The  place  soon  became  a  lively  camp.  A.  L.  and  B.  O. 
Williams,  William  Meyers,  and  one  Stew^art  built  a  ditch  in  1852,  which  took  water  from  the  south 
fork  of  Slate  creek,  the  water  right  having  been  purchased  from  other  parties  who  had  made  the  ■ 
first  location  on  this  branch.  E.  M.  Purinton  and  Benjamin  Taylor  located  it  before  the  ditch  was 
built  and  claimed  the  right  to  it,  proceeding  to  construct  a  ditch  of  their  own.  Considerable  dissen- 
sion followed,  but  the  matter  was  finally  settled  by  the  arbitration  of  a  miners'  court.  In  August, 
1853,  botli  companies  united,  and  became  the  Sears'  Union  Water  company.  The  Williams  ditch 
extended  four  miles  in  length,  and  the  Purintnn  ditcli  seven  miles.  A  very  substantial  stone  build- 
ing was  put  up  at  this  time,  which  was  occupied  below  by  Everts  &  Wilson  as  an  express  office, 
and  above  by  the  Odd  Fellows  and  Masons.  It  is  now  used  for  hotel  purposes  by  Mr.  Schwartz. 
Charles  Gerichten  and  Mendolsolin  it  Co.  erected  two  fire-]iroof  buildings  also  in  1853.  Upon  the 
first  day  of  September,  1854,  St.  Louis  was  entirely  destroyed  by  fire,  with  the  exception  of  the 
three  structures  mentioned.  The  town  continued  to  grow,  and  at  the  presidential  election  in  1856 
cast  a  vote  398.  At  daylight  Sunday  morning,  July  '26,  1857,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  stable  of  Gal- 
latin &  Standish,  which  rai)idly  communicated  to  the  l)uildings  on  both  sides.  Property  to  the 
value  of  $200,000  was  destroyed  before  the  progress  of  the  flames  could  be  stayed.  The  heaviest 
losers  were  Fuller  &  Co.,  hardware  merchants,  §15,000;  Burbank  it  Babb,  hotel,  810,000;  De  Pew 
&  Tell,  S5,000  ;  Madame  Touvounties,  $5,000 ;  Gumbert  ilk  Sheftield,  85,000  ;  Caster  &  Rigby,  town 
hall,  15,000;  McFarland,  14,000 ;  L.  Heffron,  §3,500 ;  G.  Seavy  &  Co.,  §3,500  ;  S.  Wary,  83,500;  J. 
Gibson,  Gallatin  &  Standish,  Critcher  &  Johnson,  S.  McCrary,  and  Trainor  &  Gordon,  83,000  each  ; 
while  many  others  lost  lesser  amounts.  The  town  gradually  declined  after  this  fire,  and  now  has 
only  one  hotel,  a  saloon,  and  a  livery  stable.  The  first  school  at  St.  Louis  was  taught  by  Acanthus 
Hinchman  in  the  fall  of  1853,  having  twenty  pupils,  whose  tuition  was  paid  for  by  subscription. 
The  present  school-building  was  erected  in  1855,' to  which  numerous  additions  were  made  in  1862. 
A' Jew  peddler  lost  his  life  at  St.  Louis  in  1854,  while  exposing  his  wares  to  some  women  in  a 
saloon.  The  proprietor  asked  a  man  who  entered  to  pay  his  bill,  but  was  told  that  he  didn't  owe 
him  anything.  Pistols  were  drawn,  and  during  the  friendly  exchange  of  shots  the  Jew  was  acci- 
dentally killed. 

HowLAND  Flat. — This  place,  situated  two  miles  and  a  half  from  St.  Louis,  has  for  many  years 
been  an  important  mining  camp.     Settlements  were  made  here  in  a  very  early  day.     In  the  fall  of 
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1862  the  town  was  partially  destroyed  by  fire,  about  twenty  buildings  being  burned,  but  was  soon 
rebuilt  in  much  better  shape  than  before,  and  vacant  lots  were  sold  at  high  figures.  Potosi,  a  half- 
mile  cast,  grew  up  in  1863,  and  in  that  year  both  camps  together  had  a  population  of  nearly  1800. 
Mining  was  carried  on  extensively  on  the  ledges,  the  Union  Water  company's  location  being  the 
princij)al  one,  with  a  ledge  a  half-mile  one  way  and  2,000  feet  the  other.  The  owners  at  the  time 
were  E.  A.  Strob  and  the  Moyle  brothers.  The  place  rose  to  the  distinction  of  possessing  a  tire 
department,  of  which  A.  McMillan,  E.  A.  Strob,  Conrad  Schotte,  David  Gaby,  and  Thomas  Eve 
were  trustees,  and  Charles  D.  Nichols  chief  engineer.  At  Potosi  the  Pittsburg  company's  tunnel 
was  then  being  run.  Rowland  has  for  a  number  of  years  been  a  favorite  place  for  the  practice  of 
snow-shoeing,  many  an  exciting  tournament  having  occurred  there.  The  speed  that  has  been 
attained  in  this  strange  mode  of  travel  is  indeed  wonderful,  rivaling  that  of  the  swiftest  railway 
train.  In  1869  the  astonishing  feat  was  performed  of  runni»g  six  hundred  yards  in  thirteen  seconds, 
or  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  and  a  half  a  minute.  The  principal  Tuines  in  this  neighborhood  are  the 
Empire,  from  which  has  been  cleaned  \xp  as  high  as  $30,000  in  a  month,  the  Bonanza,  the  Last 
Chance,  and  the  Sears  Union  Water  company's  claims. 

Pine  Grove  is  situated  two  miles  from  St.  Louis  and  a  half  a  mile  from  Howland  li.it.  Its 
growth  and  development  has  kept  i)ace  with  the  rest  of  this  region,  being  a  place  of  considerable 
importance.  It  was  near  this  place  that  Richardson  was  killed,  in  1863,  by  a  man  named  Chandler, 
who  drove  a  pick  through  his  companion's  body,  penetrating  his  right  lung.  No  arrests  were  made. 
The  unfortunate  killing  of  Fred  Willet  happened  in  Pine  Grove,  on  the  first  day  of  January,  185.5. 
A  fallen  tree  having  broken  in  Kavanaugh's  house,  a  large  number  of  Irishmen  congregated  to 
assist  iu  setting  the  place  to  rights.  Opposite  to  Kavanaugh's  was  Peter  Glenn's  hotel,  where  a 
man  named  Mullen  lived.  Glenn  went  over,  and  in  the  course  of  the  conversation  said  that  his 
man  Mullen  could  whip  Willet,  who  was  among  the  crowd  that  had  assembled.  Willet,  being 
under  the  influence  of  liijuor,  went  at  once  to  Glenn's  hotel  to  try  his  prowess  on  Mullen,  who, 
being  a  timid  man,  refused  to  fight,  and  started  to  go  out  of  the  room.  Willet  intercepted  him 
before  he  reached  the  door,  when  he  received  a  fearful  wound  in  the  abdomen  from  a  knife  in  the 
hand  of  Mullen,  from  whicii  he  died  on  the  fourth  day  afterward.  Mullen  gave  himself  up  to 
'Squire  Hill,  at  St.  Louis,  Ijut  no  one  appearing  against  him,  he  went  away.  For  his  hand  in  the 
affair  Glenn  was  arrested  soon  after,  with  his  wife  as  an  accessory.  They  were  kept  in  prison  at 
Downieville  for  nearly  a  year,  when  they  were  liberated  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury  exonerating  them. 

GiBSONViLLE. — This  thriving  village  was  at  one  time  a  very  large  mining  camp,  with  a  number 
of  hotels,  stores,  and  saloons.  Though  at  present  bereft  of  much  of  its  former  glory,  it  is  still  a 
lively  place  of  more  than  two  hundred  population.  The  Gibsonville  Union  Water  company  con- 
trols nearly  all  the  water  in  this  vicinity,  having  two  ditches  from  Slate  creek  and  two  from  springs 
in  the  ravines.  The  principal  mines  in  the  neighborhood  are  the  Chalcedouia  Consolidated,  the 
Union  Consolidated,  the  Gravel  Hill,  and  the  Michigan. 

Newark,  forraeily  known  as  Whisky  Diggings,  is  situated  a  mile  and  a  half  above  Gibson- 
ville. It  has  been  a  place  of  some  note,  but  has  long  since  suffered  the  fate  of  most  mining  towns, 
and  retrograded. 

Hepsidam,  nearly  a  mile  from  the  latter  place,  is  the  location  of  the  great  North  American 
mine,  a  very  rich  drift  claim.  In  1877  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  were  being  employed  in  the 
tunnel,  which  had  penetrated  the  hill  a  distance  of  4,500  feet.  Work  is  not  now  being  carried  on 
on  so  extensive  a  scale. 

Port  Wine. — This  place  is  four  miles  west  of  St.  Louis,  and  four  south  of  La  Porte.     It  has 
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greatly  deteriorated   from  what   it  was    formerly,  though   there  is  considerable   mining   still  in 
progress  in  tlie  vicinity. 

Eureka  City  was,  in  1856,  another  of  the  flourishing  camps.  In  December  of  that  j'ear  a 
tire  started  in  the  New  Orleans  hotel,  burning  also  the  Pacific  hotel  and  the  stores  of  H.  S.  Beck, 
Brazelton  &  Reis,  J.  13.  Frankell,  together  with  Moore's,  Reynolds',  and  Hubbard's  butcher-shops, 
and  Robinson  &  Ward's  saloon.  Of  late  years  Eureka  has  again  risen  to  some  prominence,  in 
consequence  of  the  opening  and  developing  of  mines. 


MINING   OF   SIERRA    COUNTY. 

Since  1849  Sierra  county  has  never  ceased  to  yield  from  year  to  year  an  abundant  harvest  of 
gold  ;  indeed,  the  precious  metal  has  been  almost  the  only  harvest  she  could  produce,  so  very  little 
of  her  soil  being  suitable  for  agriculture.  Thousands  have  made  fortunes  in  all  the  raining  districts, 
enriching  the  world  by  almost  fabulous  amounts;  yet  Sierra  county  to-day  presents  more  induce- 
ments for  the  investment  of  mining  caj)ital  than  any  other  county  in  the  state.  Drift  and  quartz 
mining  are  the  most  extensively  carried  on,  though  considerable  ranges  of  auriferous  gravel  are 
being  worked  by  the  hydraulic  process  in  the  southern  and  western  portions,  and  to  some  extent  in 
every  district. 

Sierra  county  has  produced  a  large  number  of  nugg(  ts,  several  of  them  being  perfect  bonanzas  in 
themselve.s.  The  first  chunk  of  the  large  order  was  found  at  the  mouth  of  Sailor  ravine,  two  miles 
above  Downieville,  on  the  banks  of  the  Yuba,  in  the  summer  of  1851,  by  Tom  Hall,  Jack  Hineh- 
man.  Red  Dick,  and  several  other  sailors.  It  was  in  the  shape  of  a  foot,  with  a  small  quantity  of 
quart/,  in  the  heel,  and  weiglied  twenty-si.v  pounds  and  a  half,  avoirdupois,  netting  the  lucky  finders 
about  eight  thousand  dollars.  In  1853  another  piece  was  found  by  the  Frenchmen  in  French 
ravine,  which  is  said  to  have  weighed  fifty-one  pounds.  But  the  most  remarkable  mass  of  ore 
produced  by  this  county  was  that  taken  from  the  Monumental  mine  at  Sierra  City,  in  September, 
1869.  The  celebrated  Monumental  nugget,  when  taken  out,  weighed  one  hundred  and  six  pounds, 
avoirdupois,  or  one  hundred  forty-one  i)Ounds,  four  ounces,  Troy,  being  the  fourth  largest  piece  ever 
found  in  the  world,  and  the  second  in  size  of  the  California  nuggets.  At  the  time  this  magnificent 
specimen  was  discovered  the  Monumental  was  being  o])eraied  by  W.  A.  Farish,  A.  Wood,  Harry 
Warner,  J.  Winstead,  and  F.  N.  L.  Creveling.  The  piece  was  exhibited  as  a  curiosity  for  some 
time,  at  Woodward's  Gardens,  San  Francisco;  when  smelted  it  brought  the  owners  something  like 
830,000.  On  the  same  day  of  its  discovery  the  hole  from  which  it  was  taken  yielded,  in  small 
pieces,  several  thousand  dollars. 

The  Bald  Mountain  mine  at  Forest  City  i.s  the  most  extensive  drift  mine  in  the  state.  It  was 
located  in  August,  1861,  by  Dibble  &  S|)aiil(ling,  James  A.  Cowden,  M.  Redding,  H.  C.  George,  M. 
Burke,  1'.  Rutledge,  II.  Holling,  C.  liedding,  J.  F.  Wenberg,  II.  Hilgerman,  S.  Granger,  N.  H. 
Meaney,  C.  Heintzen,  F.  H.  Campbell,  O.  W.  McDonald,  and  E.  P.  Meiley.  Each  had  a  frontage 
of  two  hundred  feet.  A  tunnel  was  started  to  reacli  the  pay  channel,  but  after  a  time  several 
became  tired  of  paying  assessments,  and  allowed  their  stock  to  be  forfeited,  while  others  gave  it 
up ;  all  of  it  eventually  falling  into  the  hands  of  M.  Redding  at  the  time  the  tunnel  was  in  five 
hundred  feet.  In  1869  new  stock  to  the  amount  of  890,000  was  issued  to  the  following  parties,  and 
work  was  begun  immediately:  Edwin   and  N.  H.  Stone,  C.  D.  and  C.  B.  Jillson,  Milton  O'Brien, 
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D.  H.  Raymond,  W.  C.  Killep,  George  Patterson,  James  McGregor,  James  McNaughton,  Warner 
Forbes,  James  Brandenburgli,  J.  O.  Jones,  J.  M.  Lowell,  A.  C.  Worthley,  G.  G.  Clough,  Eeuben 
Stout,  F.  H.  Miller,  M.  Redding,  Abel  MoFarland,  and  W.  F.  Lung.  The  old  tunnel  was  aban- 
doned, a  prospect  shaft  sunk,  which  paid  well,  and  then  another  tunnel  run,  striking  the  shaft  at 
two  thousand  feet.  The  in:iin  tunnel  is  now  a  mile  and  three-quarters  into  Bald  Mountain,  at  one 
place  being  thirteen  hundred  feet  below  the  surface.  Side  tunnels  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to 
five  hundred  feet  in  length  extend  on  either  side,  at  an  average  of  eighty  feet  apart,  of  which  there 
are  about  two  hundred  and  fifty,  the  intervening  gravel  of  the  channel  being  excavated  as  they 
proceed.  The  limit  of  the  claim  will  be  reached  at  a  distance  of  two  miles  irom  the  mouth,  and 
the  coming  summer  will  see  its  completion,  when  all  the  pay  gravel  will  be  cleaned  up,  and  the 
pillars  taken  out.  Tracks  are  laid  in  all  the  tunnels  being  worked,  over  which  an  engine,  christened 
"H.  K.  Wallis  "  in  honor  of  the  superintendent,  makes  hourly  trips  both  day  and  night,  carrying 
cars  to  and  fro  in  the  long  interminable  corridors.  TJie  main  tunnel  has  a  total  raise  of  207  feet 
from  the  mouth  inward  to  the  locomotive  station,  as  it  follows  the  course  of  the  channel,  creating 
a  perfect  system  of  drainage.  Four  hundred  and  forty-one  acres  of  raining  ground  are  owned  by 
the  company,  four  miles  of  creek,  two  flumes  of  half  a  mile  each,  a  mile  and  a  quarter  of  washing 
flume,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  latter  flume  tailing  claims  8,000  feet  in  length.  Two  dumping 
yards,  double-planked,  with  a  cajiacity  of  25,000  cubic  yards  each,  receive  during  the  summer, 
when  water  is  scarce,  the  gr.ivel  to  be  washed.  Enormous  quantities  of  heavy  timber  are  required  in 
the  tunnels  to  support  the  vast  masses  of  loose  gravel  above.  At  present  the  number  of  men  on 
the  ]iay  roll  of  the  company  is  140,  the  number  having  reached  as  high  as  230.  Nearly  all  the 
gold  found  in  the  great  blue  lead  is  very  coarse,  the  largest  piece  ever  taken  from  this  mine  weigh- 
ing over  seventy-five  ounces.  The  yield  of  the  mine  for  the  last  ten  years  has  been  about  $2,000,000, 
of  which  1795,000  were  paid  in  dividends.  The  board  of  directors  consists  of  James  McNaughton, 
James  McGregor,  and  H.  C.  Perkins.  James  McNaughton  is  president  of  the  company,  and  James 
McGregor  secretary.  The  superintendent  of  the  mine,  H.  K.  Wallis,  has  held  the  ])osition  for  ten 
years.  His  knowledge  of  raining  ground  in  the  vicinity  is  very  extensive  and  accurate,  and  to  his 
excellent  judgment,  it  may  be  said,  is  due  much  of  the  success  attained  in  this  work. 

The  Bald  Mountain  Extension  claim  was  located  in  1874.  It  embraces  1,600  acres  of  ground 
running  along  the  center  of  tlie  ridge;  and  the  tunnel  begun  in  the  fall  of  1878,  at  the  east  side  of 
Forest  City,  now  has  a  length  of  4,000  feet,  costing  $35,000  for  its  construction.  In  June,  1881,  it 
struck  the  old  channel,  since  which  time  ?;30,000  have  been  taken  out,  the  largest  piece  weighing 
twenty  ounces  when  taken  out.  In  the  summer  water  for  washing  the  gravel  is  obtained  from  the 
Pliocene  shaft,  on  the  upper  end  of  the  claim,  260  feet  in  depth.  H.  T.  Briggs  is  iiresident  of  the 
company;  H.  W.  Orear,  secretary;  and  Walter  Lawry,  superintendent  of  the  mine. 

The  North  Fork  mining  land  adjoins  the  Bald  Mountain  on  the  west,  has  a  tunnel  a  mile  in 
length,  which  was  worked  up  to  the  past  ye.ir,  and  is  now  the  property  of  Charles  Ileintzen.  In 
1877,  from  a  hidden  ledge  discovered,  twenty-five  pounds  of  rock  yielded  $4,811.  The  WiscoUfiu 
company,  on  the  north  of  Bald  Mountain,  is  running  a  long  tunnel,  now  in  2,000  feet.  John  L. 
Slatterly  is  superintending  the  work.  The  Euby  claim,  also  on  the  north  of  Bald  Mountain,  is 
being  worked  by  a  tunnel  3,000  feet  in  length,  that  has  just  tapped  the  channel.  The  Arizona  com- 
pany on  the  east  have  very  rich  ground,  frequent  break-outs  of  the  auriferous  gravel  occuriing 
on  the  side  of  the  hill.  Their  tunnel  has  penetrated  the  earth  1,000  feet.  The  South  Fork,  south 
of  the  Extension,  has  run  a  tunnel  1,800  feet  long.  The  Mammoth  force  is  striking  very  rich 
prospects,  wliile  the  Seventy-Six  has  a  short  tunnel  south  of  the  Extension.     Passing  eastward  from 
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Forest  City,  we  find  the  Wallis  Consolidated  claim  not  yet  opened,  which  covers  1,500  acres;  and 
beyond  that  the  celebrated  Monte  Christo  mine.  Diggings  were  started  at  Monte  Christo  hill  in 
1854,  the  extraordinary  richness  of  which  caused  a  large  settlement  to  spring  up.  At  one  time 
Monte  Christo  was  as  large  as  Downieville,  but  the  flight  of  tinie  scattered  the  inhabitants  to  the 
four  corners  of  the  earth,  and  the  town  is  no  more.  The  Monte  Christo  tunnel  reaches  3,000  feet 
into  the  hill.  A  great  deal  of  money  was  taken  out  here.  The  claim  is  now  being  worked  by 
hydraulic  means.  In  the  Eldorado  claim  a  tunnel  is  being  run  by  the  Woolsey  brothers.  The 
Savage  placer  drift  mine,  seven  miles  south-west  of  Sit'rra  City,  is  owned  by  the  Savage  Mining  com- 
pany, composed  of  Virginia  City  men.  The  tunnel  from  the  Middle  Yuba,  1,400  feet  through  very 
hard  granite  rock,  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  S50,000.     N.  H.  Ball  is  superintendent. 

The  Haskell  Peak  mine,  nine  miles  north-west  of  Sierra  City,  is  mostly  owned  by  people  of 
that  town.  The  prospect  tunnel  cost  $10,000,  and  is  1,200  feet  in  length.  Tlie  Blue  Gravel  and 
the  Eureka  mining  companies  have  claims  six  miles  south-east  of  Siena  City,  with  lengthy  prosjjcct 
tunnels.  The  One  Thousand  and  One  drift  claim  of  600  acres,  three  miles  east  of  Sierra  City,  has 
a  tunnel  1,000  feet  in  length,  with  numerous  side  tunnels  and  cross-cuts.  A  ditch  six  miles  long 
brings  water  from  a  small  creek.  Fifteen  thousand  dollars  have  been  ex]ieuded  in  prosjiecting. 
The  mine  is  operated  by  a  buard  of  directors,  consisting  of  J.  J.  S.iwyer,  Matt  Arata,  John  Watts, 
Arthur  McGregor,  and  J.  M.  Gorham.  James  T.,  A.  C,  and  A.  F.  Smith  have  a  hydraulic  claim 
in  Ladies'  canon,  near  Butcher  ranch.  A\^at('r  is  obtained  from  the  head  of  Gold  Run  creek  through 
a  ditch  two  miles  and  a  quarter  in  length.  The  mine  was  opened  in  the  summer  of  1880,  and  pays 
well.  The  Lewis  Brothers'  mine,  below  the  Smith  mine,  owned  by  Robert  and  Samuel  Lewis,  has 
been  worked  by  hydraulic  means  for  twelve  years.  Hutchinson  &  Mooney  have  a  hydraulic  claim 
on  the  other  side  of  the  ridge,  which  was  opened  in  1879. 

The  Gold  Lake  mining  district  was  first  pros])ected  by  Philo  Haven,  in  1858,  and  was  organ- 
ized by  him  and  his  brother,  J.  M.  Haven.  They  prospected  for  quartz  until  1863,  when  the 
placer  claims  were  discovered.  Around  and  near  the  lake  are  a  large  number  of  quartz  and  gravel 
claims.  The  Pennsylvania  claim  is  operating  an  extensive  system  of  tunnels,  trying  to  reach  the 
blue  lead.  Above  it  is  the  Wilhelm  Consolidated,  a  drift  claim  on  which  a  great  deal  has  been 
spent  in  sinking  shafts  and  running  tunnels.  The  New  York  hydraulic,  the  Wilson  <fc  Davis 
hydraulic,  and  the  Limperich  &  Haven  liydraulic  claims  are  all  on  Howard  creek.  They  have 
about  nine  miles  of  ditch.  The  Gold  Lake  placer  and  drift  claim  was  located  by  Limperich  & 
Haven  in  1862,  since  which  time  it  has  1)een  worked.  A  tunnel  500  feet  in  length  has  just  been 
opened.  The  Woodchuck  is  a  very  valuable  claim,  owned  by  Lemuel  Foss.  Below  this,  Foss  & 
Densmire  have  two  claims,  while  many  others  are  being  prospected.  An  eight-stamp  quartz-mill 
was  erected  near  the  outlet  of  the  lake  by  Limperich  &  Haven  in  1860. 

At  Downieville  considerable  hydraulicking  has  been  done  in  the  past.  At  present  S.  D.  Hill  is 
running  one  chief  on  his  claim,  and  another  is  being  run  by  W.  S.  Watson,  two  miles  below  the 
town.  The  leading  hydraulic  mine  at  Howland  flat  is  the  Union  Hill,  owned  McChesney  &  Boyce. 
In  1857  the  Bright  Star  company  began  work  on  this  claim,  but  failed  in  1859,  and  was  succeeded 
by  the  Union  company.  The  total  yield  to  1869  was  $900,000;  at  that  time  eighty  men  were 
employed,  and  Howland  flat  was  the  most  thrifty  camp  in  the  country,  shipj)ing  during  a  number 
of  years  an  average  of  SG00,000  per  year.  The  Fair  Play  hydraulic  mine,  owned  by  the  Boyce 
Brothers,  has  a  bank  of  auriferous  gravel  from  one  to  four  hundred  feet  in  depth.  It  has  been 
worked  twenty-three  years.  Sections  of  petrified  trees  are  often  rolled  out  by  the  powerful  stream 
of  water.     The  Cleveland  and  Sierra  is  the  property  of  a  Cleveland  company.     Chittenden  &  Co.'s 
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hydraulic  claim  is  at  Howliiml  flat,  above  which  are  several  large  drift  mines,  such  as  the  Union, 
Hawkeye,  Pittsburgh,  Monumental,  Bonanza,  and  the  Empire.  The  last-named  mine  has  enriched 
its  stockholders  in  an  amount  exceecling  half  a  million  dollars.  Near  Little  Grizzly  is  the  Bunker 
Hill  claim,  whicli  comprises  800  acres  of  mining  ground,  and  has  a  pay  channel  7,000  feet  in  length 
by  500  in  width.  At  Brandy  City  many  large  hydraulic  enterprises  have  been  carried  on  in  the 
past,  the  number  being  too  great  for  enumeration  here.  On  St.  Charles  hill,  near  Goodyear's  bar, 
are  several  gravel  companies,  with  tunnels  varying  in  length. 

The  quartz-ledges  of  Sierra  county  that  have  been  worked  and  are  now  in  process  of  working 
are  legion.  Locations  are  made  somewhere  every  day,  much  more  attention  being  now  paid  to  this 
branch  of  mining  than  at  any  time  previous.  The  oldest  and  by  far  the  most  extensive  quartz-mine 
in  Sierra  County  is  that  owned  and  operated  by  the  Sierra  Buttes  Gold  Mining  company,  of 
London.  The  ledge  was  located  in  the  summer  or  fall  of  1850,  and  was  being  worked  by  arrastras 
in  1851,  since  which  time  there  has  been  no  cessation  in  the  taking  out  and  crushing  of  ore.  The 
first  locators  were  Italians,  whose  names  are  unknown.  A  few  years  after  Ferdinand  and  Gustavus 
Ueis  became  interested  in  the  ledge,  together  with  a  large  number  of  others,  among  them  W.  A. 
Parish  and  Elkan  Said.  In  1864  a  ditch  costing  $20,000  was  built  around  the  Buttes  to  the  mine, 
a  distance  of  seven  miles.  In  1870  the  pi'esent  company  bought  the  entire  property  of  the  Reis 
brothers,  paying  them  something  over  a  million  dollars.  At  that  time  there  were  five  tunnels  in 
the  solid  rock  on  what  are  now  the  upper  levels,  whicii  are  entirely  exhausted ;  at  present  there 
are  nine.  Tunnel  No.  1  runs  entirely  through  the  hill;  tunnels  No.  1  to  5  are  from  700  to  2,500 
feet  in  length ;  No.  6,  4,500  feet ;  No.  7,  5,000  feet ;  No.  8,  3,000  feet ;  No.  9,  700  feet.  The  last 
tunnel  is  on  a  level  with  Sierra  City,  and  will  eventually  be  run  9,000  feet  through  the  rock.  At 
6,000  feet  it  is  expected  the  pay  ledge  will  be  stru(!k,  which  is  now  being  worked  one  thousand  feet 
below  the  upper  tunnel.  The  diamond  drill  is  used  in  boring,  being  impelled  by  compressed  air 
forced  through  pipes  into  the  tunnel.  Ninety-six  stamps  were  in  operation  in  the  three  mills  that 
were  running  prior  to  March,  1882;  but  on  the  sixteenth  of  March  a  «now-slide  carried  away  the 
30-stamd  mill  on  the  level  of  No.  6,  involving  a  loss  to  the  company  of  $40,000.  The  old  Reis  mill 
of  sixteen  stamps  stands  too  high  for  ore,  and  will  lie  removed  below.  The  50-stamp  mill  stands 
between  the  sixth  and  seventh  tunnels,  to  which  is  hoisted,  from  five  hundred  feet  below,  the  ore 
from  the  lower  tunnels.  A  turbine  wheel  is  run  by  the  tremendous  water  pressure  of  six  hundred 
and  fifty  feet.  When  all  the  stamps  were  running,  5,600  tons  of  rock  were  crushed  monthly,  but 
now  it  averages  3,000  tons.  Before  the  snow-slide  over  two  hundred  men  were  employed  at  the 
mine,  which  number  is  at  present  reduced  to  one  hundred  and  eighty.  The  rock  averages  from 
five  to  six  dollars  per  ton,  costing  for  mining  and  milling  each  ton  $3.85,  being  fifteen  cents  less 
cost  than  formerly.  The  total  yield  of  this  mine  for  the  thirty  years  it  has  been  worked  cannot  be 
accurately  determined,  but  it  is  estimated  that  no  less  than  $7,000,000  have  been  taken  from  it ; 
having  always  paid  dividends  without  levying  a  single  assessment  upon  the  stock.  In  the  last  ten 
years  800,000  feet  of  timber  have  been  used  in  the  tunnels,  requiring  on  an  average  nearly  100,000 
feet  per  year.  At  the  mine  all  of  the  employees  reside,  many  of  whom  have  private  residences. 
The  most  spacious  boarding-house  in  northern  California  is  owned  by  the  company,  in  which  the 
men  are  furnished  food  and  lodging.  Near  this  building  are  a  dry-house,  with  furnace  and  drying 
apparatus  for  wet  clothing,  wash  and  bath  rooms,  storehouse  80x20  feet,  hose-house,  and  other 
buildings.  Excellent  provision  is  made  against  fire  by  the  organization  of  a  fire  brigade.  Thomas 
Preston  has  been  superintendent  of  the  mine  for  five  years.  Dr.  J.  J.  Sawyer  of  Sierra  City  is  the 
regular  physician  and  surgeon.  In  1876  this  company  purchased  the  Independence  mine,  situated 
55 
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on  the  same  lode  as  the  Sierra  Buttes.  Tlie  IiKlependence  was  worked  as  early  as  1851,  by  R.  C. 
Beatie,  James  Phillips,  and  several  others.  For  a  long  time  prior  to  1863  Wood  &  Beatie  owned 
the  mine;  in  that  year  Wood  sold  to  Elkan  Said,  who  was  afterwards  murdered  in  Mariposa 
county.  Ilai-ry  Warner  of  Sierra  City  was  superintendent  from  1861  to  1863.  The  first  mill, 
erected  in  1856,  burned  down.  The  second  mill  was  injured  twice  by  avalanches.  Tlie  third  mill, 
built  in  1861,  had  twenty-four  stamps,  and  was  carried  away  in  March,  1868,  by  an  avalanche  by 
which  several  jtersons  were  killed.  A  fourth  one,  containing  twenty-four  stamps,  w-as  jnit  up  in 
1861t;  and  a  fifth  one,  of  twelve  stamps,  in  1875,  by  an  English  comjiany,  who  were  unable  to  make 
the  mine  ])ay.  A  rich  lead  has  lately  been  struck,  and  the  Sierra  Buttes  company  will  thoroughly 
work  it. 

For  many  years  the  tailings  from  the  Buttes  mine  have  been  worked  by  arrastras  in  the  ravine. 
These  tailings  assay  three  dollars  per  ton.  At  present  there  are  thirty  arrastras  run  by  water 
power,  owned  entirely  by  Italians,  as  follows :  .lolni  Trombetta,  seven  ;  John  Fopiono,  seven ; 
Mateo  Arata,  eight ;  Isaac  Martinetti  and  Ned  Tartini,  eleven  ;  J.  Lavezzolo,  four.  The  sight  from 
the  bottom  of  the  ravine  along  which  the  thirty  whirligigs  are  ranged  is  indeed  novel  and  inter- 
esting. 

Two  miles  below  Sierra  City,  at  Logansville,  is  the  promising  Marguarite  mine,  which  was 
opened  in  the  fall  of  1881,  and  a  ten-stamj)  mill  erected.  A  Boston  company  owns  the  mine,  and 
T.  Berger  is  president.  The  yield  for  March,  1882,  was  §11,000.  Forty  men  are  employed.  The 
Colombo  quartz-ledge  lies  west  of  the  Sierra  Buttes  mine,  and  is  suj>posed  to  be  a  continuation  of 
the  same  ledge.  The  rock  assays  ninety-four  dollars  to  the  ton.  Italians  own  the  claim.  The 
Phenix  ledge  by  the  Beard  brothers,  the  Mountain  ledge  by  Harry  Warner,  and  numerous  other 
rich  ledges,  are  being  opened  in  the  vicinity  of  Sierra  City. 

The  Gold  Bluff  mine  is  a  mile  and  a  quarter  north-east  of  Downieville,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
North  fork.  This  mine  was  discovered  and  located  in  1854,  receiving  its  name  from  the  richness 
of  the  outcroppings  in  free  gold.  The  ore  was  at  that  time  packed  in  sacks  upon  tlie  backs  of 
mules  from  the  summit  of  the  ledge  down  the  steep  descent  on  a  winding  trail,  to  the  mill  one 
thousand  feet  below  the  croppings,  where  it  was  workeil  in  a  small  two-stamp  battery  driven  by 
w-ater  power.  In  1856  an  eight-stamp  mill  was  built,  at  a  cost  of  ^20,000,  and  the  mine  proved 
])rotitable  until  1859,  when  disagreements  among  the  owners,  and  other  things,  caused  its  abandon- 
ment. A  new  company  reopened  the  mine  in  1865,  discovered  a  very  rich  vein,  and  put  up  a 
twelve-stamp  mill,  which  they  operated  until  August,  1871,  making  considerable  money.  Work 
was  then  discontinued  for  a  few  years,  but  renewed  again  subsequently,  and  the  mine  has  since  paid 
well.  The  Oro  quartz-ledge,  500  feet  above  Downieville,  on  the  North  fork,  has  yielded  large 
returns  in  early  days,  l>ut  the  vein  "  pinched  out,"  and  the  mijje  lay  dormant  for  a  long  time. 
Some  years  ago  a  lower  tunnel  on  a  level  with  the  road  was  started,  but  as  the  ledge  failed  to 
ai)pear,  work  was  again  discontinued.  The  (iood  Hope  quartz-ledge,  the  most  prosperous  mine  at 
Downieville,  has  been  worked  for  a  number  of  years.  The  ore  is  run  down  a  long  tramway  several 
hundred  feet,  to  the  mill  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  North  fork.  Several  other  rich  ledges  are 
being  prospected  near  Downieville,  with  a  view  to  their  vigorous  development. 

The  Rainbow  quartz-ledge  near  Chips'  flat,  one  mile  from  Alleghany,  was  found  in  a  gravel  tun- 
nel 2,000  feet  from  the  mouth.  From  that  an  incline  was  run  down  the  vein.  In  1858  an  eight- 
stamp  mill  was  erected,  and  now  the  mine  is  yielding  suflicient  for  a  respectable  dividend.  The 
Golden  Gate  21  mine  has  a  quartz-mill  in  successful  operation,  as  .also  the  Bullion  mine  and  the 
Docile.     On  the  Plumbago  lead  at  Minnesota,  four  locations  were  at  first  made,  two  of  which  are 
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now  owned  l>y  Charles  Hazorty.  Adjacent  are  the  Bowles  claim,  the  claim  owned  by  Captain 
John  &  Sons,  and  two  extensions  of  the  Rainbow  owned  bj'  W.  A.  Hawley  &  Co.  At  a  former 
period  the  American  Hill  mine,  four  miles  from  Minnesota,  was  flourishing  with  an  eight-stamp  mill, 
built  in  1858;  and  the  Union  mine  in  Wet  Eavine,  one  mile  from  Alleghany,  with  an  eight-stamp 
mill,  put  up  in  18G4.  From  the  latter  ^15,000  were  at  first  worked  out  with  a  hand  mortar.  On 
the  Biber  quartz-ledge,  near  Goodyear's  liar,  considerable  prospecting  has  been  done.  It  was 
located  two  years  ago  by  Euss  &  Co.,  who  sold  it  to  an  English  company,  and  thorough  develop- 
ments will  l)e  effected  in  the  near  future.  In  Hog  canon,  the  Uncus  Quartz  mining  company  has 
taken  hold  of  the  old  Primrose  mine,  which  yielded  so  much  in  years  long  past.  Near  the  Uncas 
ledge  another  company  is  ojierating,  Parley  De  Long  having  the  management. 

In  1880  the  various  quartz-mills  of  Sierra  county  crushed  70,000  tons  of  quartz,  and  the  length 
of  mining  ditches  was  266  miles.  In  1858  there  were  only  seven  quartz-mills  in  the  county,  valued 
at  §56,000,  which  crushed  12,500  tons  of  quartz.  The  length  of  mining  ditches  at  that  time  was 
183  miles,  carrying  22,180  inches  of  water. 


THE    PRESar'OF   SIERRA   COUNTY. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  the  i>ress  of  a  country  echoes  the  spirit  and  sentiment  of  its  people, 
and  is  a  reflection  of  the  age  in  which  it  lives;  not  generally  creating  public  opinion,  but  being  led 
by  it.  This  being  true  of  metropolitan  journalism,  in  which  the  nation's  and  world's  affairs  are 
canvassed,  how  much  more  forcibly  may  it  be  said  of  the  country  press,  so  closely  allied  with 
narrow  local  interests!  Sierra  county  has  seen  the  rise  and  decline  of  a  goodly  number  of  papers, 
several  of  them  in  their  day  having  been  conducted  with  great  ability.  On  the  nineteenth  of  June, 
\S52,  the  first  numher  oi  the  Mountain  £Jcko  appeared  in  Downieville,  with  William  T.  Giles  as 
editor  and  proprietor.  The  paper  was  a  small  affair,  a  five-column  folio,  and  under  the  management 
of  Giles  created  but  little  stir  in  the  busy  settlement.  The  pioneer  sheet  of  the  county  was  sold  out 
that  fall  or  winter  to  Dr.  Ball  and  his  son  Oscar,  who  carried  it  somewhat  into  politics,  advocating 
democratic  principles.  George  Barton  frequently  contributed  editorial  matter  for  its  p.ages. 
About  the  first  of  February,  1854.  Calvin  B.  McDonald,  now  of  Oakland,  began  the  publication  of 
the  Sierra  Citizen,  and  in  the  summer  of  1854,  purchased  the  material  of  the  3Iountain  Echo.  The 
Citize)i  became  a  paving  institution,  and  flourished  for  nearly  ten  years  afterwards.  It  was  owned 
in  1855-5(5  by  H.  D.  Ilickok,  J.  F.  Whittaker,  and  E.  R.  Campbell,  having  passed  through  several 
different  hands.  Campbell  ofliciatod  in  the  capacity  of  editor,  the  office  being  located  in  Fraternity 
hall  building,  Jersey  flat.  Subsequently  Judge  R.  Galloway  became  editor  and  proprietor,  but  sold 
the  paper  in  March,  1862,  to  George  E.  Tallmadge,  who  conducted  it  until  its  dissolution  a  short 
time  after.  A  temjierance  sheet,  called  the  Old  Oaken  Bucket,  was  published  a  few  months  at 
Downieville,  in  the  year  1854,  but  soon  perished  for  want  of  patronage,  its  principles  obtaining  but 
little  recognition  or  indorsement  from  the  mining  population. 

The  Gibsonville  Herald  fi\-»t  made  its  ajipearance  at  Gibsonvillc  in  the  winter  of  1853-54,  the 
exact  date  being  irajwssible  to  obtain  because  of  the  destruction  by  fire  of  the  earliest  files,  lleade, 
tlie  editor  and  proprietor,  was  succeeded  by  Alfred  Helm  in  1854,  who  issued  a  supplementary 
edition,  calling  it  the   GihsonviUe  Herald  and  St.  Louis  News,  which   was  delivered  hy  sjiecial 

messenger  in  St.  Louis.     In  the  fall  of  IS.'),")  the  pa])er  was  sold  .and  taken  to  La  Porte,  where  the 
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title  of  Mountain  Mesi^enger  was  given  it.  In  1858  A.  T.  Dewey  became  the  proprietor,  and  the 
year  following  William  S.  Byrnes  became  associated  with  hini  in  its  jmblication.  Prior  to  1860  the 
Messseriger  was  a  strong  whig  organ,  consistently  adojiting  repulilican  principles  at  that  time,  which 
it  has  advocated  ever  since.  In  the  La  Porte  fire  of  1861  the  office  was  totally  destroyed,  but 
revived  immediately.  Dewey  purcliased  Byrnes'  interest  in  1862,  continuing  the  business  alone 
until  November,  1863,  when  J.  A.  Vaughn  bought  a  half-interest.  In  January,  1864,  E.  M.  Dewey 
purchased  the  remaining  half  of  A.  T.  Dewey,  wlio  retired  from  the  pai)er,  and  in  February  it  was 
removed  to  Downicville,  and  published  there  by  Dewey  &  Vaughn  for  four  years.  In  1868  Mr. 
Dewey  sold  his  interest  to  E.  K.  Downer  and  D.  "Whitney.  Whitney  soon  severed  his  connection, 
and  from  that  time  to  the  present  the  Messenger  has  Ijeen  uii<ler  the  control  of  Vaughn  &  Downer. 
It  is  a  newsy,  enterprising  sheet,  thoroughly  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  county,  and  enjoys  a 
large  patronage.  The  Messenger  office  occupies  the  three  floors  of  a  building  on  Durgan  flat  owned 
by  the  editors,  and  is  well  su])plied  with  material  for  doing  all  kinds  of  country  work.  The  ground 
on  which  the  building  stands  is  very  rich  in  gold,  which  gives  the  Messenger  an  advantage  not  often 
h.ul  by  newspapers,  of  having  a  solid  basis  upon  which  to  do  business. 

John  Piatt,  Jr.,  inaugurated  the  Sierra  Democrat  at  Forest  City,  June  21,  1856,  with  William 
Campbell  as  editor.  It  was  strongly  democratic  in  its  views,  and  unquestional)ly  an  able  exponent 
of  the  party  tenets.  In  one  year  it  was  removed  to  Downieville,  and  in  September,  1857,  Campbell 
gave  uji  his  literary  labors  for  the  law,  W.  J.  Forbes  taking  his  place,  at  the  same  time  becoming  a 
jiartner  of  Piatt.  In  June,  1803,  John  B.  Reed  became  associated  witii  Piatt  in  the  management, 
and  in  October  of  that  year  J.  O'Sullivan  took  the  editorial  chair.  The  paper  became  a  semi-weekly 
in  January,  1864,  and  was  burned  in  the  fire  of  February  21,  1864,  the  small  amount  of  material 
saved  being  purchased  by  Dewey  &  Vaughn. 

The  Weekly  Standard,  a  five-column  folio,  was  moved  from  Quincy  to  Downieville,  April  6, 
1864,  by  Mat  Lynch,  and  labored  in  the  democratic  ranks.  April  27, 18G4,  it  became  a  semi-weekly, 
resumed  the  weekly  form  in  August,  and  ended  in  October,  Lynch  leaving  the  country.  The  Sierra 
Age  was  starte<l  at  Downieville,  May  10,  1871,  by  Samuel  R.  Stephenson,  as  a  democratic  semi- 
weekly,  to  support  James  A.  Johnson  for  governor.  The  principal  member  of  the  institution  was 
Samuel  J.  Garrison.  In  the  latter  ))art  of  the  year  the  office  and  material  were  disposed  of  on  a 
forced  sale  by  Judge  Van  Clief,  under  an  order  of  the  court,  to  Vaughn  tt  Co.,  proprietors  of  the 
Messenger.  W.  F.  Edwards  began  the  issue  of  the  Sierra  Free  Press  at  Forest  City,  August  6, 
1880.     The  paper  was  republican,  and  after  a  brief  existence  ended  in  December,  1880. 

Tlie  Sierra  County  yriiw^e  was  instituted  at  Forest  City,  December  8,  1881,  by  H.  M.  and 
T.  D.  Calkins.  The  paper  is  independent  in  politics,  with  a  leaning  towards  republicanism,  and  is 
a  neatly  printed,  attractive  sheet,  alive  to  the  interests  of  the  county,  and  is  receiving  an  excellent 
support. 


SCHOOLS    OF    SIERRA    COUNTY. 

Sierra  county  is  divided  into  twenty-si.x  school  districts,  in  all  of  which  excellent  schools  are 
taught.  The  districts  were  named  and  numbered  February  23,  1871,  since  which  time  but  one 
new  district  has  been  created.  The  board  of  examiners  of  the  county  are  J.  S.  Wixson,  county 
sui)erintendcnt ;  S.  A.  Smith,  of  Downieville ;  J.  H.  Thorpe,  Rowland  fiat ;  J.  E.  Berry,  Forest 
City ;  E.  L.  Case,  Sierra  valley.     Twenty-eight  teachers  are  emj)U>yed  in  the  county,  of  whom 
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fourteen  ai"e  males  and  fourteen  females.  There  are  twenty-five  school-houses  built  of  wood  in  the 
county.  Ten  granimar  schools  are  taught,  and  eighteen  primary  schools,  the  average  salary  paid  to 
male  teachers  being  ^84.53  per  month,  and  ^68.75  to  females.  The  number  of  school  children  in 
tlie  county  between  the  ages  of  five  and  seventeen  is  1,172  ;  number  attending  school,  961  ;  total 
\  alue  of  school  propei-ty,  §19,olo.  The  receipts  in  the  school  fund  from  taxes  collected  in  the 
county  during  the  year  1881  were  $8,379.40;  reeeii)ts  from  state  fund,  $10,187.73;  total  for  1881, 
$23,787.01,  which  includes  moneys  received  from  other  sources.  The  tax  levied  for  the  support  of 
]>ublic  schools  in  Sierra  county  for  1881  was  fifty  cents  on  each  one  hundred  dollars  of  taxable 
property.  The  total  expenditures  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1881,  were  $18,000.  Following  is  a 
complete  list  of  the  school  districts  of  the  county,  together  with  the  number  of  school-children  in 
each,  those  attending  school,  and  the  value  of  school  property.  To  avoid  an  annoying  repetition 
of  words,  the  successive  figures  merely  are  given.  The  first  numerals  state  the  number  of  school 
children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  seventeen  years  in  the  district;  the  second  show  the  nundjer 
in  regidar  attendance ;  and  the  third  the  value  of  school  property. 

ALPmE  district,  24 ;  24;  $550.  Alta,  22;  12;  $215.  Antelope,  28;  21;  $175.  Bctte, 
92;  62;  $1,100.  Clare,  created  in  June,  1881,  15;  11.  Downieville,  177;  151;  $1,900. 
Eureka,  20;  18;  8230.  Forest,  146;  138;  ^2,080.  Gibsonville,  43 ;  38;  $400.  Goodyear's, 
52;  31;  $800.  Long  Point,  13;  12;  $250.  Long  Valley,  27;  24;  $300.  Loyalton,  62;  45; 
$1,650.  Minnesota,  38;  20;  $1,000.  Mount  Pleasant,  21;  21;  $600.  Newark,  17;  12; 
$450.  Plum  Valley,  39;  30;  $650.  Poverty  Hill,  23 ;  21;  8325.  Poker  Flat,  17;  10; 
$210.  EocKY  Point,  22;  19;  $550.  Sierraville,  97;  78;  82,900.  St.  Louis,  40;  36;  $280. 
Table  Rock,  58;  51;  81,200.  Union,  30;  26;  $275.  Washington,  20;  17;  $350.  Total, 
1,172;  961  ;  $19,515.  In  Downieville  seven  negro  children  regularly  attend  school,  and  one  China 
child  attends  the  Mount  Pleasant  school.  Nearly  all  the  districts  have  ample  accommodations  for 
the  pupils. 


BIOGRAPHICAL    SKETCHES. 

George  H.  Abbe  was  born  in  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  March  6,  1830.  In  1842  his  parents 
moved  to  Boone  county,  Illinois,  where  he  lived  till  the  fall  of  1851,  when  he  ''came  the  Horn 
around,"  .and  landed  in  San  Francisco  in  August,  1852.  On  the  first  of  September  he  commenced 
mining  on  Kanaka  flat.  In  the  fall  of  1853  he  bought  an  interest  in  a  mine  at  Birchville,  Nevada 
county.  In  April,  1854,  this  was  sold  out.  He  went  to  Forest  City,  where  he  mined  until  April, 
1857.  He  then  bought  an  interest  in  a  livery  stable,  which  he  sold  in  1863 ;  and  in  1865  lie  moved 
to  Grass  valley,  mining  there  and  at  Meadow  lake  for  a  year.  In  1867  he  went  to  Downieville, 
remained  two  years,  and  moved  to  Sierra  City,  where  he  has  since  resided,  engaged  in  the  livery 
business.  Mr.  Abbe  was  married  in  1860  to  Miss  Kate  Keily  of  Forest  City,  ami  to  them  have 
been  born  four  children  ;  all  living. 

H.  H.  Btgelow  is  a  New  Yorker  by  birth,  and  a  native  of  Essex  county,  where  he  was  born 
in  1820.  In  1835  he  began  as  a  sailor  between  New  York  and  Montreal,  which  occupation  he 
followed  until  1856,  .serving  as  a  captain  from  1843.  At  that  time  he  went  to  Minnesota,  and 
farmed  there  four  years;  and  in  December,  1860,  started  for  California,  arriving  in  San  Francisco 
in  March,  1861.  From  there  he  came  directly  to  Sierra  county,  and  located  at  Sierra  City.  In 
1809  he  returned  to  Minnesota  with  the  intention  of  remaining,  1>ut  found  that  the  Pacific  coast 
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was  more  congenial  to  his  health,  and  he  came  back  the  same  year.  In  1870  he  built  th«  Bigelow 
house,  which  ho  kept  until  1881.  He  was  married  in  1845  to  Miss  S.  J.  Webster  of  Essex  county. 
New  York. 

J.  W.  Beown  is  a  native  of  Troy,  New  York,  and  was  born  June  'IQ,  1828.  In  1833  his 
parents  moved  to  New  York  city,  where  our  subject  clerked  in  a  dry-goods  house  from  1842  till 

1849,  when  he  came  to  California,  via  the  Horn,  and  arri\t'(l  in  San  Francisco  July  1,  1849.  Soon 
after,  he  started  for  the  mines  on  the  Yuba,  and  spent  a  short  time  on  Rose's  bar.  Landers'  bar, 
Ousley's  bar,  and  Kenebec  bar.  In  July,  1851,  he  came  to  Sierra  county,  and  located  at  Good- 
year's  bar,  where  he  mined  until  18-54.  He  was  in  the  employ  of  L.  T.  Fox  from  1856  to  1861,  when 
he  went  into  partnershij)  with  John  Giddings  in  the  clothing  business,  and  ran  a  pack-train  from 
there  to  Eureka.  Mr.  Brown  bought  Giddings' intei-est  in  the  store,  in  1863,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1866  sold  out  and  moved  to  Downieville.  He  was  elected  county  auditor  in  1865,  and  re-elected 
in  1867.  In  1873  he  went  into  the  hardware  store  of  Cole,  Ward,  &  Co.  In  1874,  bought  a  two- 
thirds  interest,  and  the  balance  in  1881.  Mr.  Brown  was  married  in  1862  to  Miss  C.  Harran,  at 
Goodyear's.     To  them  have  been  born  four  children,  one  of  whom  is  still  living. 

William  H.  Burgess  of  Goodyear's  bar  was  born  at  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  in  1814. 
He  resided  at  tliat  place  and  in  Boston  until  the  fall  of  18.'58,  when  he  went  to  Mississippi  on  ac- 
count of  his  health.  He  came  by  the  southern  route  in  1849  to  California,  reaching  San  Francisco 
in  the  latter  part  of  November.  His  first  mining  was  done  at  Oregon  gulch,  near  Georgetown.  In 
the  spring  of  1851  Mr.  IJurgess  went  to  the  northern  jiart  of  Sierra  county,  and  worked  a  while  at 
Sears'  Diggings,  but  on  the  tirst  of  August  removed  to  Downieville,  and  again  to  Goodyear's  in 
Septemljer,  where  he  has  since  resided.  For  a  number  of  years  he  was  engaged  more  or  less  in 
mining,  and  had  an  interest  in  the  Fir  Cap  mine.  Of  late  years  he  has  been  occupied  in  carpenter- 
ing and  building.  Mr.  Burgess  was  elected  justice  of  the  peace  in  1854,  and  has  served  the  people 
in  this  cajiacity  most  of  the  time  since.  He  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  supervisors  in  1857, 
and  afterwards  an  associate  justice  of  the  court  of  sessions  for  four  terms. 

August  C.  Buscu  was  born  in  Hanover,  Germany,  April  13,  1836.     He  came  to  New  York  in 

1850,  and  remained  there  four  years,  when  in  1851  he  journeyed  to  the  Pacific  coast,  arriving  at 
San  Francisco  in  June.  During  that  fall  he  came  to  Sierra  county,  and  mined  at  Downieville  for  a 
short  time.  Then  he  went  to  Nevada  City  and  spent  the  winter,  but  in  the  s])ring  returned  to 
Downieville,  and  followed  mining  till  1866.  In  1863  he  bought  an  interest  in  the  Gold  Bluff  quartz- 
mine,  and  worked  there  till  1866,  when  he  and  C.  A.  Heringlake  purchased  a  ranch  at  Sierra  City, 
and  kept  the  liotel  till  1872;  at  which  time  they  opened  the  general-merchandise  establishment 
they  are  now  conducting  at  that  place.  In  1859  he  put  in  the  first  rubber  belt  which  was  used  on 
the  river.  The  company,  thinking  it  would  not  work,  declined  to  spend  any  money  on  it,  but 
allowed  Mr.  Busch  to  try  it  at  Ins  own  exjiense.  He  was  appointed  postmaster  of  Sierra  City  in 
1866,  and  has  held  the  office  continually  since,  having  also  been  agent  for  Wells,  Fargo,  &  Co. 
since  1871.     He  was  married  in  1871  to  Mrs.  K.  M.  Campbell  of  Sierra  City. 

L.  Byington  was  born  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  June  28,  1820.  His  parents  moved  to 
Cincinnati  in  the  f:ill  of  that  year,  where  our  subject  lived  till  1852.  On  leaving  school  he  worked 
in  a  butcher-shop,  and  in  1844  opened  a  shop  of  his  own.  In  the  spring  of  1852  he  came  to  Cali- 
fornia, via  the  Isthmus,  and  located  at  Marysville.  In  June,  1853,  he  came  to  Goodyear's  bar,  and 
opened  a  meat  market,  where  he  continued  until  1856,  when  he  went  to  Monte  Christo,  and  sold 
meat  there  for  about  seven  years.  He  movcl  to  DownievilU'  in  1S63,  and  in  1864,  in  company 
with   Henry  Fordham,  bought   the   Wasliington  minket.     He  lias  been  in  this  business  ever  since. 
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While  at  Cincinnati  he  was  a  member  of  the  fire  doiiartnuiil,  and  a  j)residont  of  it  vvliou  he  Ic'ft. 
Mr.  l>yington  was  elected  a  member  of  the  board  of  supervisors  of  Sierra  county  in  18G6,  and  again 
in  1875  ;  and  represented  the  county  in  the  assembly  in  1877.  He  was  married  in  1857  to  Miss 
Catherine  Trehill  of  Forest  City.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Byington  have  had  eight  children,  seven  of  whom 
are  living. 

Jason  Campbell  was  born  at  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  in  1834,  where  he  was  raised  a  farmer.  In 
the  spring  of  1847,  when  thirteen  years  old,  he  went  to  Me.xico  and  drove  a  government  team  till 
the  war  closed.  In  1849  he  started  for  California,  but  after  getting  as  far  as  Chihuahua,  the  com- 
pany decided  to  go  back,  and  he  had  to  return  with  them.  In  1850  he  started  again  across  the  plains, 
arrived  at  Placerville  in  September,  and  went  to  mining.  In  the  spring  of  1851  lie  came  to  Sierra 
county,  and  mined  on  Nelson  creek.  In  July  he  went  to  Goodyear's  bar,  and  mined  there  till  1853, 
when  he  opened  a  livery  stable.  In  1857  he  sold  the  stable  and  purchased  a  ranch,  which  he 
worked  for  many  years.  In  1876  he  sold  his  ranch  to  H.  H.  Kennedy,  and  came  to  Downieville, 
where  he  has  been  engaged  in  teaming  ever  since.  Among  his  mining  experiences  may  be  men- 
tioned that  of  1852,  when,  in  company  with  nine  others,  he  flumed  the  river  below  Goodyear's,  and 
took  out  $12,000  a  week  for  six  weeks.     He  was  married  in  1857  to  Mrs.  S.  Button  of  Goodyear's. 

G.  B.  Castagneto  was  born  in  Genoa,  Italy,  in  1834.  He  was  raised  a  farmer,  and  came  to 
the  United  States  in  1854,  stopping  one  year  in  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  when  he  came  to 
California,  arriving  in  San  Francisco  in  May,  1855.  Soon  after,  he  went  to  mining  in  Calaveras 
county.  He  came  to  Sierra  county  in  1857,  and  stopped  at  Downieville  till  January,  1859,  when 
he  removed  to  Sierra  City,  where  he  has  since  resided,  engaged  in  ranching  and  merchandising  until 
1870. 

John  Howard  Clute  of  Alleghany  was  born  January  11,  1824,  in  Henderson,  Jefferson 
county,  New  York.  In  the  fall  of  184.S  he  started  out  for  himself  as  a  cook  on  a  lake  vessel,  at 
seven  dollars  a  month,  becoming  an  ordinary  seaman  in  1844.  In  the  fall  of  1847  be  became  master 
of  the  schooner  St.  Clair,  following  the  lakes  as  master  of  a  vessel  running  from  East  Buffalo  to 
Chicago,  until  1858.  On  the  first  of  June,  1859,  he  left  New  York  for  California,  reaching  San 
Francisco  July  1,  1859.  On  the  eighteenth  he  came  to  Alleghany,  and  worked  for  F.  W.  Clute  & 
Brother  until  1866,  after  which  he  took  charge  of  an  engine  at  the  Union  mine  in  Wet  ravine,  one 
mile  from  Alleghany.  Mr.  Clute  became  a  partner  of  John  T.  "West,  June  1,  1866,  in  the  saloon 
business  at  Alleghany,  the  firm  of  West  it  Clute  being  still  in  existence.  Mr.  Clute  is  also  inter- 
ested in  mining.  He  was  married  June  11,1850;  and  again,  on  the  tenth  of  April,  1856,  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  C.  H.  Carter,  his  first  wife  having  died  December  24,  1854. 

A.  Cbignon  is  a  native  of  France,  and  was  born  November  30,  1819.  After  leaving  school  he 
learned  the  carpenter's  trade.  In  1843  ho  went  to  the  Marquesas  islands,  where  he  remained  until 
1851,  when  he  came  to  the  United  States,  arriving  in  San  Francisco  in  June.  Shortly  after,  he 
began  mining  on  the  American  river,  at  Coloma.  In  the  spring  of  1852  Mr.  Crignon  came  to  Down- 
ieville, where  he  has  resided  continually  since,  being  engaged  in  mining  most  of  the  time. 

Eugenic  Kincaid  Downek,  son  of  A.  L.  Downer,  was  born  in  Newark,  New  York,  in  1847. 
His  father  came  to  California  in  1849,  where  he  was  joined  by  his  wife  and  children  in  the  winter 
of  1852,  who  came  by  steamer  via  Panama.  The  family  settled  at  Shasta,  Shasta  county,  where 
our  subject  received  a  common-school  education,  and  learned  the  j)rinting  trade  in  the  office  of  the 
Shasta  Courier.  December  24,  1865,  he  took  up  his  permanent  residence  at  Downieville,  where 
he  was  employed  as  journeyman  printer  on  the  Moxiitain  Mc.'isenger  for  two  years  and  a  half,  then 
owned  by  Dewey  &  Vaughn.     With  D.  L.  Whitney,  he  purchased  E.  M.  Dewey's  interest  in  the 
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fia])er.  A  few  years  later  J.  il.  Ford  bought  out  Mr.  Whitney's  share,  and  afterwards  sold  it  to 
Mr.  Downer,  giving  him  an  equal  interest  with  Mr.  J.  A.  Vaughn,  wliidi  business  relation-shiji  has 
since  existed.  Mr.  Downer  is  at  present  interested  in  the  Bald  Mountain  E.xtension  gravel-mine, 
the  Oro  quartz-ledge,  firand  Prize  claim,  Wilbourn  Consolidated  drift  diggings,  and  the  Golden 
Gate  quartz-ledge. 

B.  T.  Eggleston  was  born  in  Herkimer  county,  New  York,  in  1824,  where  lie  was  raised  a 
farmer.  In  1849  he  came  to  the  Pacific  coast,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  in  September.  From 
there  he  journeyed  to  Mormon  island,  and  mined  during  the  winter.  He  came  to  Downieville  in 
April,  1850,  and  has  been  a  resident  of  that  town  ever  since.  His  principal  occupation  has  been 
mining.  In  1871  Mr.  Eggleston  located  the  Mowry  and  Eggleston  mine,  on  Craycroft  hill,  and  has 
been  at  work  in  it  since  that  time.  His  elegant  home  on  Jersey  flat  is  portrayed  on  another  page 
of  this  work. 

F.  A.  EscHBACHER  was  born  in  Baden,  Germany,  October  2,  1824.  He  was  raised  a  farmer, 
and  came  to  the  United  States  in  Mareh,  1854,  stopping  a  short  time  in  Cincinnati,  and  then 
coming  by  way  of  tlie  Isthmus  to  California.  In  the  spring  of  1855  he  arrived  at  Downieville, 
and  eng.iged  in  iTiining  for  eight  years,  three  years  of  which  were  spent  at  the  Primrose,  in  Hog 
canon.  In  1862  he  went  into  partnership  with  A.  Heiser  in  the  bakery  business,  which  they 
conducted  until  the  fire  of  1864,  after  which  Mr.  Eschbaoher  put  up  the  St.  Charles  hotel,  where  he 
iias  since  been  landlord  and  ])roprietor.  The  hotel  is  jJeasantly  located  on  Main  street,  and 
enjoys  a  ](opularity  and  patronage  not  exceeded  by  any  hotel  in  the  mountains.  In  the  manage- 
ment of  the  place  he  is  ably  seconded  by  his  affable  and  energetic  spouse,  who  looks  carefully  after 
the  wants  of  their  numerous  guests.     A  view  of  the  St.  Charles  hotel  appears  on  another  page. 

F.  L.  Fi.sCHEK  was  born  in  Saxony,  Germany,  in  1849.  When  fourteen  years  old  he  worked 
in  a  brewery,  and  learned  the  trade  at  which  he  worked  until  1869.  In  1870,  upon  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  he  went  into  the  army,  where  he  served  till  1874,  when  he  was 
discharged,  and  emigrated  directly  to  California.  He  located  at  Sierra  City,  worked  one  year 
there  in  the  mines,  and  then  went  to  Downieville.  Here  he  was  employed  five  years  in  the 
brewery.  In  October,  1881,  he  purchased  an  interest  in  the  Sierra  Brewery,  which  he  owns  at 
present,  in  comjinny  with  William  .lunkert.  Mr.  Fischer  was  married  in  1877  to  Mrs.  H.  Fischer 
of  Sierra  City. 

N.  H.  Fish,  the  present  sheriff  of  Sierra  county,  was  born  in  Waldo  county,  Maine,  December 
28,  1830.  In  1850  he  went  to  work  at  ship-carj>entering  at  Damariscotta,  and  stayed  there  three 
years.  In  1854  he  came  to  California,  arrived  at  La  Porte  in  June,  and  went  to  mining  at  Secret 
diggings.  He  followed  mining  there  and  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county  until  1874,  when  he 
was  appointed  under-sheriff.  In  1877  he  was  elected  sheriff,  and  re-elected  in  1879.  He  is  a  very 
efficient  officer,  and  ;\  man  highly  honored  and  esteemed. 

Robert  Forres,  a  native  of  Dundas,  Ontario,  came  to  Grass  Valley,  Nevada  county,  in  the 
fall  of  1864,  where  he  remained  two  years.  In  1866  he  came  to  Downieville,  and  worked  in  i,he 
foimdry  and  machine-shop  for  a  number  of  years.  In  1877,  he,  in  conij)any  with  James  Taylor, 
purchased  the  f.iuidry  at  Downieville,  wliieh  is  now  in  a  flourishing  condition,  ^fr.  Forbes  was 
married  in  1872  to  Henrietta  Ann  Allen,  a  native  of  Downieville.  They  have  had  three  children, 
two  of  whom  are  living.  James  Taylor  came  from  Louisville,  Kentucky,  to  Grass  Valley,  where  he 
worked  as  a  machinist  for  his  brother.  In  1874  he  went  to  Virginia  City,  and  came  to  Downieville 
in  1877,  when  he  entered  into  i)artnership  with  Robert  Forbes,  in  the  foundry.  Mr.  Tavlor  was 
married  in  1850,  at  Dublin,  Ireland,  his  wife  dying  in  1874,  and  has  one  child  living. 
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Peter  Goff  is  of  Irish  nativity,  and  was  bovn  in  Dublin,  April  8,  1830.  He  went  to  the  sea 
for  a  living  in  1846,  and  followed  the  life  of  a  sailor  for  seven  years.  He  came  to  San  Francisco  in 
November,  18S1,  soon  after  located  in  El  Dorado  county,  where  he  mined  until  May,  1852,  when 
he  came  to  Sierra  county,  and  mined  on  the  north  and  south  forks  for  seven  years.  In  December, 
1860,  he  came  to  Sierra  City,  where  he  has  since  resided,  being  engaged  in  mining  until  1867,  when 
he  opened  a  boarding-house  and  started  a  livery  stable.  At  present  he  is  engaged  in  the  livery 
business.  He  was  married  in  1866  to  Miss  M.  Murphy  of  San  Francisco,  and  to  them  have  been 
born  three  children. 

William  Haskins  was  born  in  Oxfordshire,  England,  in  1826.  He  learned  the  carpenter's 
trade  in  his  native  country,  and  has  followed  it  since.  In  1864  he  came  to  Forest  City,  Sierra 
county,  where  he  has  since  resided.     He  was  married  in  1852  to  Miss  S.  Vinall  of  Surrey,  England. 

Philo  a.  Havex  is  a  native  of  Chatauqua  county.  New  York,  where  he  was  born  in  the  year 
1818.  In  1834  Mr.  Haven  moved  to  Joliet,  Illinois,  then  in  Cook  county.  Here  he  remained  until 
he  followed  the  eager  tide  of  gold-seekers  westward,  in  1849.  He  journeyed  overland  in  a  train  of 
seventy-four  men,  but  left  them  at  Salt  Lake,  and  with  six  others  came  on  in  advance.  They  came 
through  the  Henness  pass,  and  camped  on  Bear  river  on  the  tenth  of  August.  On  the  sixteenth  he 
was  mining  at  Slate  range,  on  the  Yuba  river,  but  a  few  days  later  came  three  miles  farther  up  the 
stream,  and  bought  a  claim  of  Cut-Eye  Foster,  which  he  also  worked  a  few  days.  With  his  cousin 
Carlos  Haven,  Warren  Goodall,  and  Thomas  Angus,  he  came  up  to  Little  Eich  bar,  a  half-mile 
below  Downieville,  whicli  he  and  an  Indian  had  located  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  August.  They 
worked  there  that  fall,  and  went  out  with  one  hundred  .and  twenty  pounds  of  gold,  going  down  the 
Sacramento  river  to  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Haven  carried  his  portion,  thirty  pounds,  in  a  shot-bag 
th.at  was  tied  up  in  a  gunny  sack.  While  there  he  bought  at  Geai-y's  auction  sale  five  lots  in  the 
hills,  for  $2,900.  He  loaned  three  thousand  dollars  to  the  Bowers  brothers,  who  were  mining  at 
Deer  creek,  now  the  site  of  Nevada  City.  He  soon  went  up  to  see  them,  and  they  offered  him  a 
claim  that  would  pay  fifty  dollars  a  day,  but  he  refused  it,  as  he  could  make  much  more  at  the  forks 
of  the  North  Yuba,  where  he  had  been  in  the  fall.  Seven  men  started  with  him  December  31, 
1849,  for  his  old  diggings,  but  they  all  left  him  during  a  big  snow-storm  on  the  Middle  Yuba. 
Three  others,  the  Lewis  brothers  and  Chamberlain,  however,  joined  him,  and  they  proceeded 
onwards  to  Forest  City,  camping  that  night  in  a  heavy  snow-storm.  They  arrived  at  Goodyear's 
bar  January  10,  1850,  where  they  obtained  forty  jiounds  of  flour,  p.aying  four  dollars  a  pound  for 
it.  The  article  was  not  very  savory,  as  there  were  grubs  in  it  an  inch  and  a  half  long.  They  found 
the  ground  at  Little  Ricli  liar  all  claimed  by  other  parties.  Mr.  Haven's  party  then  located  two  and 
one-half  miles  up  the  north  fork,  and  camped  where  Thomas  Steele's  residence  now  stands.  Our 
subject's  brother,  James  M.  Haven,  came  there  in  the  spring,  and  the  old  company  divided,  Mr. 
Haven  having  the  choice  of  claims,  and  the  Lewis  brothers  taking  the  specimen  purse  of  $5,000. 
He  then  prospected  at  Howland  flat,  and  was  exploring  the  head  of  Nelson  creek  when  the  Stod- 
dard party  came  along  in  search  of  the  fabulous  Gold  Lake,  and  he  went  with  them  until  they  dis- 
banded at  Humbug  valley.  He  then  found  rich  diggings  on  the  north  fork  of  Feather  river,  and 
spent  part  of  the  winter  of  1851  at  Big  Rich  bar.  During  a  terrible  snow-storm,  in  which  he  and 
his  companions  nearly  lost  their  lives,  he  went  to  Bidwell's  bar,  being  en  route  to  the  states.  In 
the  .summer  of  1852  he  returned  to  Downieville,  and  worked  on  Sailor  flat  one  hundred  days,  tak- 
ing out  ^4,000.  In  the  fall  Harrison  Wheeler,  Joseph  Limperich,  Frank  Fellows,  and  Mr.  Haven 
built  the  saw-mill  above  Downieville.  Mr.  Haven  cut  the  first  tree  himself,  which  furnished 
10,000  feet  of  lumber,  and  brought  sjSOO.  It  was  built  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  of 
56 
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prospecting.  He  found  the  Excelsior  diggings  four  miles  north-west  of  Downieville,  which  he 
worked  until  1858,  and  then  commenced  prospecting  quartz  at  Gold  Lake,  and  built  the  dam  at  the 
foot  of  the  lake  in  1859.  At  that  time  there  was  a  hotel  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  built  by  Mr. 
Church.  Mr.  Haven  organized  the  Gold  Lake  mining  district,  and  with  his  l)rother  built  a  mill  to 
prospect  quart/,  togetlier  with  a  saw-mill  and  residence.  In  1862  he  discovered  the  placer  claims, 
and  has  since  been  actively  engaged  in  working  tliem  by  liydraulic  means. 

C.  A.  Hebixglake. — He  was  born  in  Westj)lialia,  Germany,  July  3,  1827.  When  fourteen 
years  old  he  began  to  learn  the  trade  of  liaker  and  confectioner,  at  which  lie  worked  until  he  came 
to  tlie  United  States  in  I85.T.  After  his  arrival  in  this  country  he  s]ient  three  years  at  his  trade  in 
Dayton,  Ohio.  Part  of  the  years  1858-59  he  spent  in  Indiana,  and  from  1859  to  1861  in  Illinois. 
At  that  time  lie  came  to  California,  worked  one  year  at  his  trade  in  San  Francisco,  coming  to 
Downieville  in  the  sprinLC  of  1862.  Here  he  ran  a  bakery  for  a  year;  then,  in  company  with  A.  C. 
Busch,  opened  a  hotel.  In  1865  he  bought  an  interest  in  the  Gold  Bluff  Mining  Company,  and 
worked  with  it  for  a  year,  when,  with  A.  C.  Busch,  he  bought  the  Sierra  City  ranch.  They  kept 
the  hotel  till  1872.     At  tliat  time  they  opened  a  store,  which  they  are  now  running. 

S.  D.  HiLi,  was  born  in  Walpole,  New  Hampshire,  in  the  year  1821.  Two  years  afterward  his 
parents  moved  to  Stowe,  Massachusetts.  Wlieu  sixteen  j-ears  old  lie  began  work  in  a  woolen 
factory  at  Feltsville,  Vermont,  where  he  learned  the  trade.  In  1846  he  bought  the  mills,  and 
continued  the  business  for  himself  until  1849.  Mr.  Hill  came  to  California  in  the  fall  of  1850,  and 
mined  first  at  Salem  bar,  near  Mormon  island.  In  March,  1851,  he  came  to  Downieville,  and  has 
lived  there  since.  In  1854,  in  company  with  George  Webber,  he  bought  the  Durgan  saw-mill.  In 
the  following  year  he  sold  his  interest  to  Webber,  and  with  Bradburn  and  Smith  built  a  mill  on  the 
South  fork,  a  lialf-mile  above  Downieville.  In  1858  he  resumed  mining,  and  has  been  engaged  in 
this  occupation  since.  In  1859  he  located  the  Slug  Canon  quartz-lead,  which  jtroved  very  rich.  In 
1861  he  located  the  Oro  mine,  near  Downieville.  He  was  married  in  1842  to  Miss  E.  A.  Giddings 
of  Feltsville,  who  has  borne  five  children,  four  of  them  still  living. 

Joseph  Hutchison  was  born  in  Scotland  in  1828.  When  fourteen  years  old  he  started  out 
for  himself,  and  came  to  the  United  States,  stopping  in  Jo  Davis  county,  Illinois,  till  1850,  where  . 
he  was  engaged  in  lead-mining.  At  that  time  he  came  across  the  ])lnins,  arriving  in  El  Dorado 
county  in  August.  Shortly  afterwnrd  he  luiiu'd  at  Mokelumne  hill.  In  1851  he  went  back  to  Illi- 
nois, but  in  1853  returned  to  California.  After  mining  six  months  at  Johnstown,  he  removed  to 
Weaverville,  Trinity  county,  and  remained  four  years  at  mining.  He  then  went  to  Tehama  county, 
engaged  in  stock-raising  till  1862,  when  lie  came  to  Sierra  county,  located  at  Sierra  City,  and,  in 
company  with  S.  N.  Wilcox,  built  a  hotel,  which  they  ran  till  1860,  when  Mr.  Hutchison  sold  out, 
and  followed  the  live-stock  business  till  1874,  at  which  time  he  bought  into  a  meat  market  with  I. 
T.  Mooney.  In  1880  they  dis.solved  partnership,  and  Mr.  Hutchison  opened  the  market  lie  now 
owns.  He  was  married  in  1852  to  Miss  M.  M.  Goldthrop  of  Illinois,  by  wlioiu  he  has  had  two 
children. 

I.  G.  Jones,  the  present  county  surveyor,  was  liorn  in  Ireland,  November  25,  1832.  In  1842 
his  parents  emigrated  to  this  country,  and  after  sto])ping  a  short  time  in  Ohio  and  Illinois,  settled 
at  St.  Louis,  in  1847,  where  our  subject  studied  surveying.  In  1850  he  took  the  southern  route  to 
California,  arriving  at  Los  Angeles  in  November;  soon  after  wliich,  he  went  to  Nevada  county, 
and  engaged  in  mining  at  Nevada  City.  In  September,  1851,  lie  came  to  Downieville,  and  bought 
llie  W.ashington  claim  on  Durgan  fiat.  In  the  following  spring  lie  reorganized  the  Jersey  com- 
pany, and  flumed  the  river,  which  operations  paid  well.     In  December,  1853  he  started  for  New 
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York  on  the  steamer  Winfield  Scott,  which  was  wrecked  on  the  Anna  Cappa  rock  off  Santa  Bar- 
bara, where  the  passengers  were  seven  days  on  the  rock,  wlien  they  were  taken  off  by  the  G'difor- 
nia  and  continued  the  voyage.  In  July,  1854,  he  returned  to  Downieville,  and  resumed  mining  in 
the  Jersey  company.  In  tlie  following  year  he  commenced  surveying,  and  has  followed  it  since 
that  time.  Mr.  Jones  was  appointed  U.  S.  deputy  mineral  surveyor  in  1872.  He  was  elected 
county  surveyor  in  1872,  which  offiee  he  has  held  continuously  since.  In  1875  he  organized  the 
Bald  Mountain  E.xtension  Gold  Mining  company.  He  was  married  in  San  Francisco,  in  October, 
1877,  to  Miss  Mary  Tibboy  of  that  place. 

Dr.  Alemby  Jujn^  was  l)orn  April  10,  1821,  on  the  bank  of  the  Ohio  river,  in  Belmont 
county,  Ohio,  where  his  parents  resided  on  a  farm.  His  father  removed  to  liichland  county  in  the 
fall  of  that  year,  where  the  doctor  was  raised,  attending  school  during  the  winter  months.  At  the 
age  of  twenty  he  went  to  a  school  at  Norwalk,  Ohio,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Thompson,  a 
Methodist  clergyman.  Here  he  taught  school  during  the  winter  months,  and  also  assisted  on  his 
father's  farm.  He  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  in  May,  1846,  in  the  olMce  of  Dr.  Bushnell, 
at  Mansfield,  Ohio,  and  graduated  February  21,  1849,  from  the  medical  department  of  the  Western 
Reserve  college  at  Cleveland.  He  then  began  practicing  at  Bryan,  Williams  county,  Ohio;  but  on 
the  twenty-third  of  April,  1850,  stai-ted  across  the  plains  to  California,  arriving  in  October,  and 
began  mining  at  Logtown,  El  Dorado  county.  He  was  one  of  the  party  who  discovered  the 
Eureka  mine  in  Plumas  county,  in  the  spring  of  1851,  and  gave  the  name  to  the  company.  He 
remained  at  the  mine  until  October,  1852,  and  then  went  to  Plum  valley,  Sierra  county,  where  he 
spent  the  winter.  July  18,  1853,  he  bought  the  office  of  Dr.  D.  1'.  Durst  at  St.  Louis,  and  practiced 
medicine  there  eleven  years,  being  burnt  out  three  times  during  this  period.  He  removed  to 
Downieville  October  7,  1864,  and  took  charge  of  the  Sierra  county  hospital,  to  which  he  had  been 
appointed  by  the  board  of  supervisors.  With  the  exception  of  five  years,  wlien  Dr.  Cliase  was 
county  physician,  he  has  held  this  position  ever  since.  He  was  elected  coroner  in  1865,  and  served 
six  years.  In  1873  he  was  re-elected,  and  held  the  office  until  March,  1880.  Dr.  Jump  was  mar- 
ried October  20,  1863,  at  St.  Louis,  to  Miss  Mary  E.  McCrory  of  Pennsylvania.  They  have  one 
son,  Robert  L.,  born  September  1,  1864,  now  a  student  at  Berkeley.  The  doctor  is  interested  in  a 
hydraulic  mine  at  American  hill,  and  several  others,  having  spent  $30,000  in  mining  without  draw- 
ing a  dividend.     He  enjoys  a  large  practice  in  Downieville  and  the  surrounding  country. 

Henky  H.  Kennedy,  son  of  Maxwell  and  Eveline  Kennedy,  was  burn  in  Trumbull  county, 
Ohio,  December  19,  1837.  He  was  reared  at  his  father's  home  until  twenty-one  years  of  age,  when 
he  left  Ohio,  February  5,  1859,  and  came,  via.  the  Isthmus,  to  San  Francisco.  He  proceeded  at 
once  to  Eureka,  where  he  worked  in  a  mill,  summers,  and  mined  the  remainder  of  the  year,  until  the 
spring  of  1863,  sinking  what  he  made  in  the  mill  into  a  tuimel  in  the  Wahoo  diggings  near  St. 
Louis,  where  he  is  still  interested.  In  1863  he  went  to  Oregon,  intending  to  go  to  the  mines  at  the 
head  of  Columbia  river,  but  taught  school  instead ;  and  came  back  to  California  in  November, 
1864.  After  teaching  one  term  of  school  in  Sacramento  county,  he  returned  to  Sierra  county  in 
the  spring  of  1865.  In  the  fall  he  went  back  to  Ohio,  via  Nicaragua,  and  lived  there  for  nearly 
ten  years.  He  was  married  January  8,  1870,  to  Miss  Clara  Harding,  who  was  born  in  Mahoning 
county,  Ohio,  January  7,  1852,  and  was  the  daughter  of  John  A.  and  Mary  J.  Harding.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Kennedy  have  h.id  four  children,  as  follows:  Harding,  born  December  28,  1870;  Ellis,  born 
September  2,  1873;  Laur.a,  born  November  27,  1875;  and  Clara,  October  16,  1881 — all  now  living. 
In  1875  Mr.  Kennedy  returned  to  California  with  his  family,  landing  in  Truckee,  April  15,  1875, 
and  purchased  his  beautiful  ranch  at  Goodyear's  bar  of  Jason  Campbell,  on  which  he  erected,  in 
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April,  1880,  their  present  elegant  home,  shown  on  another  page.  The  ranch  has  reached  a  high 
state  of  development,  and  is  as  desirable  a  piece  of  property  as  can  be  found,  there  being  one 
thousand  fruit  trees  in  bearing,  and  many  other  improvements.  Mr.  Kennedy  is  a  member  of 
Downieville  Lodge  No.  123,  A.  O.  U.  W. 

Walter  B.  Kimbai.l  was  born  in  Chicago,  February  3,  1838.  He  was  raised  and  educated 
there  until  twelve  years  of  age,  when  he  went  to  Watertown,  New  York,  with  his  Tnother,  his 
f.ither  having  pri'viously  gone  to  California.  ]Mr.  Kimball  returneil  to  Chicago  in  1855,  and  in 
18G1  came,  via  the  Isthmus,  to  this  coast.  Proceeding  at  once  to  Eureka  North,  he  engaged  in 
.mining.  In  1872  he  moved  to  Downieville,  clerking  for  two  years  in  Dr.  Aiken's  drug  store.  He 
opened  a  drug  establishment  of  his  own  in  1874,  which  he  still  conducts.  Mr.  Kimball  was  elected 
a  justice  of  the  i)eace  in  1879,  re-elected  in  1880,  and  holds  this  ofHee  at  the  present  time.  He  was 
married  September  20,  1865,  to  Amelia  Collier  of  Eureka,  and  has  four  children  :  Hattie,  Harlow, 
Nellie,  and  Walter.     He  is  a  member  of  Downieville  Lodge  No.  123,  A.  O.  U.  W. 

Dr.  Josiah  Lefever,  one  of  a  family  of  sixteen,  was  born  in  Kno.x  county,  Ohio,  in  1822. 
His  j)arents  were  among  the  earliest  pioneers  of  the  state,  having  moved  there  from  Virginia  in 
1808.  His  father,  Isaac  Lefever,  served  his  country  in  the  war  of  1812.  Josiah  graduated  at  the 
Starling  Medical  College  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  1850,  and  commenced  practice  at  Williamsport, 
Ohio,  where  ho  remained  two  years.  In  1852  he  came  to  California,  and  located  at  Little  York, 
Nevada  county.  From  there  he  moved,  in  April,  1853,  to  Park's  bar,  and  in  the  fall  of  that  year 
gave  uj)  the  jiractice  of  medicine  and  went  to  ranching  in  Sutti-r  county.  In  August,  1854,  he 
moved  to  Forest  City,  resumed  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  has  continued  it  at  that  place  ever 
since.  He  was  elected  to  the  legislature  in  1858,  and  in  that  year  was  married  to  Miss  M.  A. 
Sullivan  of  New  York  city. 

W.  T.  Luther,  the  jiresent  county  assessor,  was  born  in  Swanzey,  Rhode  Island,  January  2, 
1825.  In  1843  he  began  work  at  pottery-making,  in  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island,  which  he  followed 
for  si.Y  years.  In  January,  1849,  he  left  for  California  in  the  ship  Hopewell,  and  arrived  in  San 
Francisco  in  August.  Soon  after  he  went  to  Jacksonville,  where  he  mined  a  short  time;  then  he 
returned  to  San  Francisco,  and,  in  partnerslii]i  with  Captain  Sam.  Vincent  &  Son,  bought  a  schooner 
and  carried  freight  to  Stockton.  Freight  then  brought  sixty  dollars  per  ton,  and  for  lumber 
seventy-five  dollars  per  31.  In  the  summer  of  1850  Mr.  Luther  mined  on  Slate  and  Nelson  creeks 
and  Feather  river.  In  the  fall  he  settled  at  Marysville,  and  ran  a  pack-train  from  that  place  to  the 
mountains,  until  the  year  1859,  when  he  came  to  Sierra  county  and  bought  an  interest  in  the  Gold 
Valley  quartz-mine.  In  1861  he  established  a  packing  and  forwarding  business  at  Downieville. 
Mr.  Luther  was  elected  county  assessor  in  1879.  He  was  married  in  1872  to  Miss  L.  L.  Diffen- 
derfer  of  Iowa. 

I.  Martinetti  was  born  in  Switzerland  in  1841,  and  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1860. 
He  came  direct  to  California,  arriving  in  June.  He  mined  in  El  Dorado  county  three  years,  and 
then  went  to  Gold  Hill,  Nevada,  where  he  conducted  a  bakery  for  eighteen  months.  He  then  came 
to  Sierra  county  and  settled  at  Sierra  City.  Here  he  rained  two  years,  and  in  1869  built  a  hotel 
which  he  kept  until  1872.  At  that  time  he  formed  a  partnership  in  general  merchandise  business 
with  N.  Tartini.     He  was  married  in  1877,  to  Miss  M.  Williams  of  Monte  Chri.sto. 

A.  J.  jNIrGuiRK  was  born  in  Cambria  county,  Pennsylvania,  July  11,  1838.  In  1852  he  began 
work  in  a  cabinet  slioj>,  and  continued  at  this  labor  for  three  years,  learning  the  trade.  In  1857  he 
went  to  Iowa  county,  Iowa,  and  followed  farming  two  years.  In  May,  1859,  he  started  for 
California,  across  the  plains,  and  reached  Sierra  county  in  October.     He  soon  went  to  mining  at 
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Deadwood,  and  \v;is  there  till  1863,  when  he  came  to  Downieville.  Here  he  did  carpentering  until 
1870,  when  he  opened  a  shop  for  all  kinds  of  wood-work  and  repairing.  He  was  married  in  1874, 
to  Miss  E.  Cruikshank  of  Yuba  county,  by  whom  he  has  had  two  children,  one  of  whom  is  living. 
N.  H.  Me  ANY  is  a  native  of  New  York  city,  and  was  born  in  August,  1831.  In  February, 
1849,  he  shipped  as  a  seaman  for  California,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  in  February,  1850.  Soon 
after,  he  went  to  Sacramento,  and  was  principally  engaged  in  clerking  there  for  four  years.  In 
August,  1856,  he  came  to  Sierra  county,  and  commenced  mining  at  Forest  City.  He  moved  to 
Downieville  in  April,  1866,  and  has  resided  there  since  that  time.  He  was  married  April  29,  1860, 
to  Miss  A.  W.  Potter  of  Forest  City,  the  union  being  blessed  with  a  son  and  a  daughter. 

Lewis  Mowry  was  born  in  Bedford  county,  Pennsylvania,  July  30,  1827.  He  began  work  in 
a  dry-goods  house  in  1 843,  and  was  employed  two  years,  when  he  was  engaged  in  a  woolen-mill, 
and  remained  three  years.  In  1848  he  went  to  Fairfield,  Iowa,  and  took  charge  of  a  mill  there. 
He  crossed  the  plains  in  1852,  arriving  at  Downieville  in  November,  and  began  mining  at  Sailor 
ravine.  In  a  year  he  opened  a  bath-house,  which  he  ran  till  the  fire  of  1858  ;  then  owned  a 
grocery  store  for  two  years,  after  which  he  started  an  auction  and  commission  business,  conducting 
it  three  years,  but  not  finding  it  profitable,  returned  to  mining.  In  1864  he  went  into  the  grocery 
store  of  John  Weil,  present  state  treasurer.  In  1876  Mr.  Mowry  was  appointed  administrator  of 
J.  Ballou's  estate,  and  conducted  a  grocery  belonging  to  it  for  two  years;  then  the  present  enter- 
prising firm  of  Spauliling,  Mowry,  &,  Co.  was  formed. 

L.  Nessler  was  born  in  the  province  of  Vorarlberg,  Austria,  in  1825,  on  the  seventeenth  of 
March.  He  began  as  a  butcher  in  1843,  and  worked  at  the  business  until  lie  came  to  the  United 
States,  in  1854.  After  stopping  a  year  in  Wisconsin,  he  came  to  California,  and  arrived  in  Downie- 
ville November,  1855,  where  he  was  engaged  in  mining  until  the  following  spring.  Then  he  went 
to  Camptonville,  Yuba  county,  and  was  engaged  in  the  occupation  of  a  ferrier  for  a  year,  after 
which  he  returned  to  Downieville  and  worked  in  a  brewery  three  years,  when,  in  company  with 
Joe  Wackman,  he  bought  the  business.  In  1864  the  brewery  was  burned,  and  they  lost  SI 0,000. 
They  immediately  rebuilt,  at  a  cost  of  88,000.  Tvvo  years  after,  Mr.  Nessler  bought  out  his  partner, 
and  ran  the  business  alone  for  two  j'ears,  when  he  formed  a  partnership  with  J.  A.  Blohm,  which 
existed  for  eight  years.  In  1870  the  brewery  was  again  burned.  Mr.  Nessler  now  conducts  the 
business  alone.  He  was  married  in  1863  to  Miss  M.  Garibaldi  of  Downieville,  who  has  borne  him 
four  children,  three  of  whom  are  living. 

J.  W.  Oreae  is  a  native  of  Lexington,  Kentucky,  and  was  born  January  6,  1836.  In  1854  he 
came  across  the  plains  to  California,  arriving  at  Sacramento  in  September,  and  from  there  came 
directly  to  Downieville,  where  he  has  resided  ever  since.  After  mining  nearly  a  year  he  entered 
the  employ  of  the  Alta  California  Telegraph  company;  helped  put  up  the  line  from  Nevada  City  to 
Downieville ;  opened  the  ofiices  at  Forest  City  and  Camptonville,  and  soon  after  took  charge  of  the 
Downieville  office,  which  place  he  still  holds.  He  was  married  in  1861,  in  Downieville,  to  Mrs.  C. 
Fc^c,  and  again  in  1875,  to  Miss  Ida  Secretan  of  Downieville.  He  has  had  one  son  by  his  first  wife, 
and  a  son  and  daughter  by  his  second  wife. 

L.  H.  OsGOon  was  born  in  Ypsilanti,  Michigan,  May  14,  1833.  In  1845  his  parents  moved  to 
Winnebago  county,  Illinois,  where  our  subject  remained  till  1854,  in  the  fall  of  which  year  he  came 
to  California,  stopping  a  short  time  in  San  Francisco,  and  moving  to  Sierra  county  in  May,  1855, 
where  he  mined  for  a  season  at  Craig's  fiat.  He  theTi  went  to  Poker  flat,  and  remained  until  1865. 
Mr.  Osgood  was  engaged  in  the  dairying  business  from  1858  to  1861,  and  in  butchering  from  1851) 
to  1864.  In  1859  he  was  appointed  under-sheriff.  In  1873  he  commenced  reading  law,  and  in  1877 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  since  which  time  he  has  been  engaged  in  practicing  law. 
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Benjamin  Pauly  is  a  Bavarian,  ami  was  born  in  1826.  His  parents  came  to  New  York  city 
when  he  was  seven  years  old.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  commenced  work  in  a  butcher's  shop,  wa.s 
there  four  years,  when  he  went  into  business  for  himself,  and  opened  a  pleasure  garden.  He  arrived 
in  San  Francisco  in  the  fall  of  1852,  and  after  workinit  at  his  trade  a  short  time  in  this  city,  went 
to  Amador  county  and  commenced  rainini;.  He  stopped  there  but  a  short  time,  but  came  to  Sierra 
county  in  November  of  1852,  and  followed  mining  in  the  vicinity  of  Downieville  until  1858,  when 
be  bought  the  East  fork  saw-mill,  which  he  now  owns  and  has  been  running  since  that  time. 

H.  H.  PuRDY  was  born  in  Buffalo,  New  York,  in  1828.  In  1831  his  parents  moved  to  Oneida 
county,  where  our^subjeet  lived  until  1846,  when  he  went  to  Utica  to  learn  the  jeweler's  trade. 
Three  years  after,  he  ojiened  a  shop  in  Rome,  New  York,  and  remained  there  until  he  came  to 
California,  in  1852,  starting  in  March,  via  the  Isthmus,  and  arriving  in  San  Francisco  in  July.  In 
August,  1852,  lie  came  to  Downieville,  and  purchased  an  interest  in  the  jewelry  store  of  Benjamin 
Green,  which  they  ran  for  four  years.  In  1856  Mr.  Purdy  acted  as  deputy  county  treasurer,  and 
with  Mr.  Green,  was  engaged  in  constructing  a  ditch  at  Eureka,  doing  their  banking  with  Langton 
&  Co.  This  house  failed,  and  Mr.  Purdy  lost  heavily ;  sustaining  losses  also  on  the  Minnesota 
ditch,  which  ju-oved  unremunerative.  In  1859  he  was  engaged  with  his  father,  S.  Purdy,  in  a 
foundry  at  Downieville.  In  the  following  year  he  went  to  Silver  City,  Nevada,  and  worked  at  his 
trade  there  a  year.  In  1861  he  went  on  his  ranch  in  Long  valley,  and  remained  there  until  1869, 
when  he  returned  to  Downieville,  and  opened  the  store  in  which  he  is  now  interested. 

W.  Ryan  was  born  October  16,  1828,  in  London,  England.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  started 
out  for  himself,  and  followed  a  sailor's  life  ten  years,  when  he  landed  in  San  Francisco,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1850,  and  went  to  mining  at  Harrison ville,  Yuba  county.  He  mined  at  Pine  Grove  in  1852,  at 
Poker  flat  in  1853,  and  at  Eureka,  Sierra  county,  from  1854  to  1866;  since  which  time  he  has  been 
engaged  principally  in  clerking.  In  1870  he  moved  to  Downieville,  and  was  ai>pointed  postmaster 
in  1874,  having  held  the  position  ever  since.  Mr.  Ryan  was  deputy  recorder  from  1866  to  1870, 
and  de])uty  county  clerk  from  1872  to  the  present  time.  He  was  married  in  August,  1868,  to  Miss 
E.  A.  L.  Rich,  by  whom  he  has  five  children. 

I)k.  J.  J.  Sawykr,  son  of  Thomas  P.  and  Ann  L.  Sawyer,  was  born  in  Monroe  county,  New 
York,  in  the  year  1840,  where  he  was  reared  and  educated.  He  attended  for  two  years  lectures  in 
the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Buffalo,  graduating  from  that  institution  in  February, 
1865,  the  degree  of  M.  I),  being  conferred  upon  him  by  ex-President  Millard  Fillmore,  then  presi- 
dent of  the  college.  Dr.  Sawyer  then  went  into  the  government  service  at  Camp  Douglas,  111.,  .as 
acting  assistant  surgeon,  U.  S.  A.  From  there  he  was  transferred  to  Troy  Road  liarracks,  Troy, 
New  York,  where  he  was  post  surgeon  until  the  close  of  the  war  and  the  disbanding  of  the  army,  when 
he  resigned  his  position  and  went  to  Michigan.  He  practiced  for  three  years  in  that  state,  after 
which  he  came  to  California,  and  located  at  Cherokee,  Butte  county.  Here  he  had  an  extensive 
practice,  being  also  physician  for  the  great  Spring  Valley  hydraulic  mine.  From  then'  he  went  to 
Quincy,  Plumas  county,  where  he  had  charge  of  the  county  hospital,,  and  was  surgeon  of  the 
Plumas-Eureka  mine.  Some  years  ago  he  removed  to  Sierra  City,  his  present  home,  where,  in 
addition  to  his  large  outside  surgical  practice,  he  holds  the  position  of  surgeon  for  the  Sierra 
Buttes  mine  and  the  ]\Iarguarite  mine.  Dr.  Sawyer  was  marrieil  in  1872,  to  Miss  Maria  L.  Glass  of 
Cherokee,  California.  One  daughter,  Anna,  was  born  to  them  in  Quincy,  in  1875.  The  doctor  has 
a  very  complete  dispensary  in  Sierra  City. 

O.  ScHEFFER  was  bom  in  Montreal,  Canada,  in  1830.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  began  clerking 
in  a  store,  where  he  remained  for  four  years.     In   1850  he  crossed  the  continent  to  California,  and 
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first  mined  in  El  Dorado  county.  In  1851  he  was  at  Treka,  and  from  there  in  a  short  time  went  to 
Nevada  county,  where  he  rained  until  1860.  He  then  followed  mining  at  Forest  City  until  1865, 
when  he  opened  a  saloon,  in  which  business  he  has  been  engaged  to  the  present.  He  was  married 
in  1863,  to  Miss  C.  Young  of  Forest  City,  who  has  borne  him  nine  children,  eight  of  whom  are 
living. 

John  Scott,  treasurer  of  Sierra  county,  was  born  in  Trumbull  county,  Ohio,  March  1,  1830, 
being  the  son  of  James  G.  and  Mary  Scott.  He  lived  at  his  birthplace  in  Ohio  until  February, 
1853,  when  he  came  by  steamer  to  California,  going  directly  to  Chandlerville,  in  the  northern  part 
of  Sierra.  In  August,  1853,  he  came  to  Downieville,  resided  there  a  year,  and  in  August,  1854, 
went  to  Eureka  North,  where  he  engaged  in  mining  and  lumbering  until  October,  1876,  being  asso- 
ciated for  ten  years  in  the  lumber  traffic  with  Hon.  G.  Meredith.  At  that  time  he  met  with  an  acci- 
dent in  a  hydraulic  claim,  which  cost  him  the  loss  of  his  right  leg,  G.  B.  Crooks  being  his  mining 
partner  at  the  time.  Mr.  Scott  was  elected  county  treasurer  in  September,  1877,  on  the  republican 
ticket,  defeating  W.  H.  Burgess  of  Goodyear's  bar,  the  democratic  nominee.  He  was  re-elected 
to  the  office  in  September,  1870,  over  his  former  opponent.  Mr.  Scott  is  a  member  of  Mountain 
Shade  Lodge  No.  18,  P.  &  A.  M. 

S.  A.  ScuLLiN  came  to  California  in  1857,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  His  native  town  was 
Essex,  Chittenden  county,  Vermont.  When  eighteen  years  old  he  went  to  Troy,  New  York, 
where  he  lived  one  year,  after  which  he  spent  two  years  in  New  York  city.  Upon  his  arrival  by 
steamer  at  San  Francisco,  Mr.  Scullin  proceeried  at  once  to  Forest  City,  where  most  of  the  time 
since  he  has  been  engaged  in  contracting,  mining,  and  timbering.  For  seven  years  he  had  the  con- 
tract to  furnish  the  Bald  Mountain  mine  with  timber.  In  November,  1863,  he  enlisted  in  the 
seventh  California  volunteers,  was  stationed  for  six  months  at  San  Francisco,  and  during  the  next  year 
and  a  half  at  Fort  Yuma,  Maricopa  Wells,  and  Camp  McDowell,  his  regiment  building  the  latter 
fort.  He  was  in  Arizona  one  year,  participated  in  one  campaign  against  the  Apaches,  and  in  1865 
returned  to  San  Francisco,  where  he  was  discharged.  In  the  fall  of  1865  Mr.  Scullin  bought  James 
McNaughton's  interest  in  the  Forest  house,  and  became  a  partner  of  Mr.  West.  He  was  married 
in  October,  1869,  at  Grass  Valley,  to  Miss  Mary  Griffen,  a  native  of  Vermont.  Three  boys  have 
been  born  to  them,  named  Willis  Earle,  Austin  Everett,  and  Paul  Elwood.  Mr.  Scullin  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Forest  City  lodge  of  Knights  of  Pythias,  in  which  he  occupies  the  position  of  Chancellur. 

Henry  Spaulding. — He  is  a  Verraonter  by  nativity,  having  been  born  in  Orange  county, 
November  30,  1835.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  went  to  Boston,  entering  the  employ  of  Nourse  & 
Co.,  wholesale  dealers  in  farming  implements.  After  staying  there  two  years  he  entered  upon  an 
apiirenticeshii)  to  a  carpenter,  and  served  four  years  at  the  trade.  He  came  to  California  in  1857, 
arriving  at  San  Francisco  in  July.  In  September  he  came  to  Forest  City,  where  he  rained  contin- 
uously until  1870,  when  he  was  appointed  under-sheriff.  In  1873  he  was  elected  sheriff  of  Sierra 
county,  and  served  one  term.  In  company  with  L.  Mowry  and  W.  J.  Holmes,  Mr.  Spaulding,  in 
1878,  established  the  firm  of  Spaulding,  Mowry,  &  Co.,  now  doing  the  heaviest  business  in  the 
county.  He  was  married  in  Downieville,  April  4,  1864,  to  Miss  Sarah  Egan,  who  died  March  8, 
1872.     He  was  married  again  December  24,  1874,  to  Miss  Carrie  Holmes  of  Forest  City. 

J.  C.  Stewart  of  Goodyear's  bar  was  born  and  raised  in  Montgomery  county,  Ohio.  He 
started  for  California,  via  the  Isthmus,  in  January,  1852,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  on  the  first  day 
of  April,  a  troublesome  delay  of  six  weeks  having  occurred  at  Panama.  Upon  his  arrival,  he 
starleil  immediately  up  the  Sacramento  to  Marysville,  from  whence  he  sel  out  on  foot  up  the  Yuba, 
with  several  companions,  having  run  short  of  money.     He  settled  at  Goodyear's  bar,  where  he  has 
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since  resided,  having  been  connected  for  many  years  with  the  saw-mill,  in  company  with  John 
Schriver.  lie  was  married  in  November,  1870,  to  Miss  Alma  Clark,  four  children  having  since 
been  born  to  them.     He  is  a  member  of  Mountain  Shade  Lodge  No.  18,  F.  &  A.  M.,  at  Downieville. 

H.  Stranhe,  the  present  county  clerk  of  Sierra  county,  was  born  in  Suffolk,  England, 
September  28,  1829.  He  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1850,  and,  after  spending  a  year  in 
New  York  in  the  employ  of  the  Pacific  Steamship  Company,  came  to  California,  arriving  at  San 
Francisco  in  February,  1852.  In  March  he  went  to  Calaveras  county,  and  mined  at  Rich  gulch 
nearly  a  year,  when  he  went  to  San  Francisco,  with  the  intention  of  going  to  Australia.  While 
waiting  for  the  steamer  the  Russelt  liouse  was  burned,  where  tlie  C()sinopt)litan  since  stood  ;  he  was 
present,  and,  in  saving  some  of  the  inmates,  was  so  bailly  l)m'iieil  that  he  was  disabled  for  a  year. 
In  March,  18S4,  he  came  to  Sierra  county,  and  went  t(j  mining  at  Downieville.  He  mined  for  six 
months,  in  1855,  on  the  McCloud  river,  and  got  baek  to  Downieville  in  .Tuly,  1856,  without  money. 
In  18GI  he  was  appointed  deputy  clerk,  which  post  he  held  till  1868,  when  he  was  elected  clerk, 
and  has  served  the  county  in  this  capacity  continually  since,  being  an  efficient  officer  and  an  exceed- 
ingly popular  man.  He  was  married  at  Downieville,  in  1863,  to  Miss  N.  A.  Hill  of  this  place,  by 
whom  he  lias  had  one  son  and  a  daughter. 

Jerome  A.  Yaughx,  son  of  Jesse  and  Betsey  Vaughn,  was  born  at  Churdon,  Geauga  county, 
Ohio,  December  20,  1837.  He  resided  at  his  home  until  nineteen  years  of  age,  acquiring  an 
education  at  the  Hiram  institute,  and  learning  the  printer's  trade,  when  he  went  to  Chicago,  and 
for  several  months  worked  in  various  printing-offices.  He  then  removed  to  Waukegan,  Illinois,  and 
worked  on  the  Gazette  two  years;  after  which,  in  1858,  he  worked  on  the  Transcript  at  Peoria, 
Illinois,  until  the  fall  of  1859,  when  he  again  changed  to  Delevan,  Wisconsin,  and  became  one  of 
the  iin)i>rietors  of  the  Delevan  JSforthron,  that  was  burned  out  in  I860.  Mr.  Vauulin  then  became 
foreman  of  the  Janesville  Meptiblican  job  department,  but  on  the  first  of  April,  1861,  started  over- 
land for  California,  arriving  in  Marysville  August  10.  For  a  short  time  he  worked  on  the  Express 
and  Appeal,  but  in  September  went  to  La  Porte,  then  to  Sacramento,  and  to  San  Francisco, 
laboring  at  his  jirofession.  In  April,  1862,  he  was  employed  as  a  guard  in  the  prison  at  San 
Quentin,  but  soon  worked  on  the  Argus  at  Petaluma.  During  that  winter's  session  of  the  legis- 
lature Mr.  Vaughn  was  clerk  for  the  sergeant-at-arms  of  the  assembly.  In  the  sjiring  of  1863  he 
went  to  Carson  on  horseback,  then  to  Virginia  City,  and  in  October  returned  to  La  Porte,  where 
he  bought  a  half-interest  in  the  Messenf/er,in  November,  with  which  he  has  since  been  connected, 
part  of  the  time  as  senior  editor.  ]\lr.  Vaughn  was  one  of  the  original  locators  of  the  Bald 
Mountain  E.\tension  mine,  and  is  now  largely  interested  in  it,  together  with  several  other  mines. 
He  was  married  December  24,  1865,  to  Miss  Eva  Passage  of  Delevan,  Wisconsin.  Their  children 
are  Altie,  Jessie,  Eva,  and  George.  Mr.  Vaughn  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  order,  and  is  district 
deputy  and  grand  master  workman  of  the  Workmen's  order. 

Alonzo  Ward  was  born  at  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  in  October,  1822.  When  seventeen 
years  old  he  went  into  a  tinshop  and  learned  the  trade.  In  18-14  he  went  to  Niles,  Michigan,  and 
during  the  next  eight  years  resided  at  that  place,  at  St.  Joseph,  and  at  Chicago.  In  1852  he  came 
to  California,  and  worked  at  his  trade  in  Sacramento.  In  the  spring  of  1853  he  went  to  ranching 
on  Caclie  creek  in  Sacramento  county,  but  soon  sold  his  ranch,  came  to  Sierra  county  in  July,  1853, 
and  stop])ed  at  Craig's  flat,  mining  most  of  the  time  until  1854,  when  he  went  to  Sebastopol.  In 
the  spring  of  1855,  in  company  with  six  others,  he  started  the  Pioneer  tunnel,  wherein  he  lost 
89,400.  Mr.  Ward  worked  at  his  trade  for  C.  W.  Gilbert  in  Downieville  from  1863  to  1873,  when, 
with  Messr.-i.  Cole  and  C.impbell  he  bought  the  business.     In  1881  it  was  sold  to  J.  W.  Brown,  the 
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present  proprietor.     Mr.  Ward  wns  innrried  in  1870,  to  Mifs  A.  F.  Flanders  of  Downieville.     Two 
children  have  blessed  their  union. 

H.  G.  Weir  was  born  in  Brooke  eounty,  Virginia,  in  the  year  1830.  He  began  work  in  a 
nmible-sliop  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  learned  the  trade  of  marble  cutter  and  engraver,  which  he 
followed  until  he  came  to  California  in  18.J(».  He  crossed  the  plains,  and  arrived  at  Placcrville  in 
July.  Here  he  mined  until  the  following  spring,  and  then  came  to  Poker  flat  in  this  countv,  where 
lie  dug  for  the  prt  ious  metal  for  ten  years.  In  1861  he  went  to  Morristown,  and  mined  there 
until  1867,  when  he  went  to  Downieville,  and  engaged  in  the  livery  business,  which  he  has  contin- 
ued to  the  present  time. 

John  T.  West  is  a  native  of  Denmark,  where  he  was  born  in  1835.  He  was  raised  at  home, 
learned  the  clock-making  trade,  and  came  to  New  York  in  18-54.  In  a  few  months  he  came  around 
the  Horn  to  San  Francisco,  where  he  lived  a  year,  and  then,  in  1855,  went  to  Nevada  City,  working 
at  Cherokee  during,  the  winter.  In  the  following  spring  Mr.  West  came  to  Kanaka  creek.  Sierra 
county,  and  from  there  to  Alleghany  in  1857,  where  he  began  mining  with  the  Knickerbocker  com- 
pany, of  which  he  was  a  shareholder.  Mr.  West  was  engaged  in  mining  at  Alleghany  and  Smith's 
flat  until  1868,  whf^i  he  opened  a  saloon.  In  1873  he  moved  to  Forest  City,  bought  another  saloon, 
retaining  his  inte  -t  in  the  old  one.  In  1880  he,  with  James  McNaughton,  bought  the  Forest 
house  of  Henry  F  'ery,  and  is  now  a  partner  with  S.  A.  Scullin  in  the  same  popular  hotel.  Mr. 
West  is  interestei  in  the  South  Fork  mining  company.  He  is  a  member  of  Forest  Lodge  No. 
6G,  F.  &  A.  M.,  .  t  Alleghany;  of  Mistletoe  Lodge  No.  54,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  .at  Alleghany;  and  of 
the  Knights  of  Pythias  No.  44,  at  Forest  City. 

Dr.  R.  S.  Weston  was  born  at  Belchertown,  Massachusetts,  in  1822,  where  he  was  raised. 
He  received  his  education  at  Brown's  university,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1845,  taking  a  degree. 
He  afterwards  attended  a  medical  college  in  Woodstock,  Vermont,  where  the  degree  of  M.  D.  was 
conferred  on  him,  and  commenced  practice  in  Rhode  Island.  Dr.  Weston  came  to  California  in 
1851,  i:iii  the  Isthnms,  and  settled  in  Butte  county,  where  he  practiced  three  years.  In  1854  he 
came  to  Forest  City,  engaged  in  mining  until  1868,  without  success,  when  he  was  elected  to  the 
assembly  on  the  republican  ticket.  In  1864  he  returned  to  Forest  City,  and  opened  a  drug  store, 
which  is  still  owned  by  him.  His  present  store  was  erected  by  him  after  the  fire  of  18C5.  He  has 
been  postmaster  of  the  town  since  1860,  telegraph  operator  since  1864,  and  justice  of  the  peace 
since  1866.  Dr.  Weston  was  married  in  Fall  Piiver,  Massachusetts,  in  1847,  his  wife  dying  a  year 
after  marriage.  In  1851,  at  Woonsocket,  Rhode  Island,  he  married  again,  but  lost  his  second  wife 
in  1857.  Two  children  by  his  second  wife  died  in  infancy.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Knights  of 
Pythias,  and  has  been  connected  with  the  Good  Templars  lodge  of  Forest  City  since  1867. 

J.  S.  AViGGiNS  was  born  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  in  1839.  In  1852  he  came  with  his  father  to 
California,  arriving  at  Marysville  in  August.  In  May,  1853,  he  came  to  Wisconsin  flat,  and  iu  the 
fall  to  Downieville,  and  has  lived  there  almost  continuously  from  that  time.  In  January,  1854,  he 
began  work  in  the  express  oflice,  and  carried  the  Rumville  express  from  there  to  Foster's  bar  from 
April,  1854,  to  the  spring  of  1856.  At  one  time  he  made  the  trip  from  Marysville  to  Downieville, 
65  miles,  carrying  eastern  papers,  in  seven  hours  and  twenty  minutes,  riding  but  two  animals.  In 
1858  he  bought  the  passenger  train  (a  mule  train)  running  from  Downieville  to  Eureka.  In  1859 
he  sold  out  and  worked  for  a  company  until  1861.  Then  he  went  to  Forest  City  ioj;  a  few  years. 
In  1865,  after  the  fire,  he  built  a  livery  stable,  but  shortly  after  sold  out  and  returned  to  Downie- 
ville. In  1866  he  took  charge  of  the  train  from  there  to  Rowland  flat,  and  ran  it  for  three  years. 
Mr.  Wiggins  was  married  in  1875  to  Miss  E.  Miller,  daughter  of  James  Miller  of  Sierra  valley. 
57 
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D.  L.  Whitney  was  born  in  Cincinnati  February  3,  1827.  In  1828  his  parents  moved  to 
Warren  county,  Ohio,  where  he  lived  till  1845,  when  they  again  moved  to  Lee  county,  Illinois. 
When  twenty-one  years  of  age  he  enlisted  in  company  G,  first  regiment  Illinois  volunteers,  for  the 
Mexican  war,  and  served  till  the  close  of  the  war.  In  the  spring  of  1850  he  started  for  California, 
coming  across  the  plains  with  two  otliers,  and  arriving  sixty-five  days  after  at  Placerville.  In  a 
short  time  he  came  to  Do\\nieville,  and  wont  to  mining  on  Durgan  flat.  In  the  fall  of  1851  he  was 
in  Tuolumne  county,  and  in  the  spring  of  1852  in  El  Dorado,  where  he  opened  a  store  at  Rock 
creek  in  tlie  fall,  and  sold  out  in  1854.  He  then  mined  a  year  in  El  Dorado,  and  returned  to  Downie- 
ville.  In  1855  he  built  a  saw-mill  on  Shady  flat  and  has  been  in  the  lumber  business  ever  sinee, 
now  owning  mills  on  China  Hat  and  at  Howard  ranch.  Mr.  Wliitney  represented  Sierra  counly  in 
the  legislature  of  1871.  He  was  married  at  Marysville  in  1862,  to  Mrs.  E.  A.  Welch  of  Seneca 
county.  New  York,  who  died  at  Downicville  in  February,  1880.     By  her  he  had  one  daughter. 

Juuus  S.  WixsoN  was  born  Septembers,  1848,  in  Steuben  county.  New  York.  His  parents 
removed  to  Alleghany  county  when  he  was  quite  small,  in  which  locality  he  was  raised,  living  there 
until  twenty -five  years  of  age.  In  March,  1874,  he  came  to  California,  and  first  taught  school  in 
Sierra  valley.  He  then  taught  one  year  at  Howland  flat,  two  years  at  La  Porte,  and  one  year  at 
Gibsonville.  In  1877  he  w;is  elected  county  superintendent,  and  re-elected  in  1879  for  the  three- 
year  term,  having  held  the  office  about  five  years.  He  now  resides  at  Sierra  City,  where  he 
presides  over  the  excellent  school  at  that  place.  Mr.  Wixson  was  married  in  December,  1875,  to 
Sarah  E.  Peckham  of  Oakland,  formerly  of  New  York,  who  came  to  the  western  coast  in  1S6G. 
Their  children  are  Robert,  born  September  9,  1876;  Charles  Sutnner,  born  April  10,  1881.  Mr. 
Wixson  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  and  Odd  Fellows  lodges  at  Sierra  Citv. 
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ADDITIONAL    BIOGRAPHIES.— LASSEN    COUNTY. 

T.  B.  Sanders. — This  gentleman  was  born  in  Marion  county,  Illinois,  November  29,  1848.  In 
1860  the  family  removed  to  California,  settling  in  Indian  valley,  Plumas  county.  They  all  engaged 
in  farming  there  until  1867,  when  they  came  to  Susanville,  where  they  have  since  resided.  Since 
living  here,  Mr.  Sanders  has  been  engaged  chiefly  in  cabinet  work  and  undertaking.  This  spring, 
in  company  with  George  Weston,  lie  fitted  up  an  est.ablishment  with  an  engine,  turning-lathe,  and 
other  machinery,  preparatory  to  doing  an  extensive  business  in  his  line.  lie  is  a  member  of  the 
I.  O.  O.  F.  and  A.  O.  U.  W.  lodges  at  Susanville.     In  politics,  he  is  a  democrat. 

J.  P.  Sharp. — This  gentleman  was  born  in  Bedford  county,  Tennessee,  April  24,  1829.  In 
1849  he  went  to  Arkansas,  and  in  the  spring  of  1853  came  overland  to  this  state.  He  spent  the 
winter  in  Marysville,  and  then  came  to  Plumas  county,  mining  until  1857.  He  then  came  to  Honey 
Lake  valley,  and  purchased  the  ranch  of  Marion  Lawrence,  in  partnership  with  Lewis  Stark.  In 
the  spring  of  1859  he  traded  for  cattle,  which  all  perished  that  winter.  In  the  spring  of  1860  he 
went  to  Virginia  City,  and  mined  six  months.  He  then  teamed  three  years  from  Honey  Lake  valley 
to  Virginia  City  and  Humboldt  mines.  In  1864  he  bought  the  ranch  now  a  portion  fpf  the  old 
Hamilton  ranch.  In  1866  he  sold  it  to  Hamilton,  and  bought  the  Chandler  ranch.  Five  years 
later  he  sold  that,  and  bought  the  ranch  on  which  he  now  lives,  three  miles  south-east  of  Janesville, 
containing  276  acres.  Mr.  Sharp  is  a  member  of  the  Janesville  lodge  and  Susanville  chapter,  F.  & 
A.  M.  He  is  a  democrat  in  politics.  April  15,  1866,  he  married  Miss  Lurana  Walker,  born  in 
Eandolph  county,  Indiana,  March  28,  1840.  Their  children  are  Annie  B.,  born  February  17,  1867; 
Harriet  Hill,  March  11,  1869;  William  Walker,  May  28,  1871;  John  Thomas,  August  1,  1873; 
Mary  Cordelia,  February  15,  1876;  Ivy  Marble,  December  21,  1878;  Fenton,  July  25,  1881. 

A.  U.  Sylvester. — He  was  born  in  Suffolk  county,  Massachusetts,  July  29,  1814.  Until  1849 
his  principal  occupation  was  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  in  Stoughton,  Massachusetts.  In 
that  year  he  came  overland,  stopping  in  Shasta  county.  He  mined,  clerked,  and  then  merchandised 
till  1851.  He  then  kept  hotel  in  Yreka  a  year.  He  then  mined  in  Shasta  until  July,  1856,  when  he 
came  to  Honey  Lake  valley  and  located  a  section  of  land  four  miles  below  Susanville.  With  the 
exception  of  four  years  spent  in  merchandising  on  the  Humboldt,  he  has  lived  constantly  in  Lassen 
county.  He  now  owns  a  farm,  in  partnership  with  Fred  Hines,  3i  miles  east  of  Susanville.  In 
politics,  he  is  a  republican. 

HiHAM  N.  SivADDAN'. — The  present  sheriff  of  Lassen  county  was  born  in  Coshocton  county, 
Ohio,  May  19,  1836.  When  he  was  three  years  old  the  family  removed  to  New  York,  and  two 
years  later  to  Michigan,  where  they  still  live,  in  Ingham  county.  In  1862  Hiram  came  overland  to 
Honey  Lake  valley,  an.l  soon  went  to  Gold  Hill,  Nevada,  engaging  in  hauling  ore  for  a  year.  He 
then  went  home,  and  came  back  to  this  valley  again  in  1864,  and  farmed  and  teamed  for  two  years. 
He  then  engaged  in  the  livery  business  in  Reno  for  one  year.  He  began  staging  from  Reno  to 
Susanville,  and  followed  that  business  six  years.  After  this  he  engaged  in  the  sheep  business  three 
years.  He  was  then  appointed  deputy  by  Sheriff  Washburn,  and  in  the  fall  of  1879  was  elected 
sheriff  on  the  democratic  ticket.  December  25,  1875,  he  married  3Iiss  Fannie  Lovell  of  Susanville, 
who  died  November  25,  1879.  There  was  born  to  them,  in  1877,  a  son,  Vaiuglin,  who  died  in 
infancy.  November  16,  1880,  he  married  Grace  N.,  daughter  of  Captain  E.  S.  and  Sophia  Talbot. 
Their  only  child,  Hiram  T.,  was  born  November  16,  1881,  and  the  mother  died  four  days  later. 
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Edward  T.  Slackford  — This  gentleman  is  a  native  of  England,  and  was  born  in  Suffolk, 
near  Ipswich,  November  4,  184!).  In  185"2  he  came  with  his  parents  to  the  United  States,  settling 
in  New  York.  Until  18G1  he  lived  in  that  state,  Ohio,  and  Iowa,  when  he  came  to  California,  and 
engaged  in  farming  and  mining  in  Lassen  county.  In  18G7  he  purchased  forty  acres  of  land  three 
miles  east  of  Janesville,  on  whicli  he  now  resides.  In  1881  he  was  ap])ointed  supervisor  of  the  Janes- 
ville  road  district.  Politically,  Mr.  Slackford  is  a  democrat.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  and 
Workmen  lodges  of  Janesville.  December  25,  1872,  he  married  Miss  Alzina  Leith,  born  in  Wau- 
kesha, Wisconsin,  in  1851.  They  have  three  children:  Inez,  born  September  25,  1875;  Edna 
Leona,  April  16,  1877;  Mary,  Se])tember  12,  1879. 

John  P.  M.  Smith. — He  was  born  August  17,  1850,  in  Cornwall,  England.  Si.x  years  later  his 
father  died,  leaving  a  family  of  three  boys  and  one  girl.  When  John  was  twelve  years  of  age  he 
went  to  work  in  the  mines,  and  so  continued  until  1870,  when,  with  his  mother  and  sister  Jane,  he 
came  to  California.  They  came  to  Lassen  county,  and  have  since  lived  on  the  farm  of  160  acres, 
twelve  miles  east  of  Susanville,  which  his  brother  Robert  had  purchased  for  a  homestead  for  their 
mother.  John  works  the  farm,  and  his  mother  lives  with  him.  He  is  yet  a  single  man.  In 
politics,  he  adheres  to  the  republican  party. 

Dr.  Zetus  Newell  Spalding. — Tliis  gentleman  is  descended,  in  the  eighth  generation,  from 
Edward  Spalding,  through  Andrew,  Andrew,  Andrew,  Andrew,  Benjamin,  and  Simeon,  his  father, 
and  wasljorn  in  Albany,  Vermont,  August  13,  1819.  He  resided  for  a  time  in  Craftsbury,  Ver- 
mont, and  in  1826  the  family  moved  to  Peru,  Ohio.  He  afterwards  lived  in  North  Norwich, 
subsequently  named  Havana,  where  he  received  his  education  at  the  common  school  and  Norwalk 
Academy.  In  1840  he  began  the  study  of  medicine  with  Dr.  Hugh  F.  Proute  of  Monroeville,  Ohio, 
and  finished  under  Dr.  Moses  C.  Sander.s  of  Maxville,  Ohio,  taking  his  degree  in  1846  at  the  Cleve- 
land Medical  College.  In  1852  he  left  Roxana,  Eaton  county,  Michigan,  for  California,  coming 
overland,  and  arriving  in  Sierra  county  in  August.  He  mined  with  varied  success  till  the  spring 
of  1855,  and  then  went  into  mercantile  business  at  St.  Louis  in  that  county.  In  1857  his  business 
was  destroyed  by  fire.  August  13,  1857,  he  settled  on  a  ranch  in  Honey  Lake  valley,  and  lived 
there  seven  years.  He  then  sold  out,  and  moved  into  Susanville,  where  he  has  since  resided. 
From  1857  to  the  close  of  the  civil  war,  Dr.  Spalding  was  assistant  surgeon  <if  the  U.  S.  army. 
August  11,  1857,  he  married  Miss  Mary  A.  Brown,  born  in  Susse.Y,  England,  July  16,  1840.  They 
have  been  blessed  with  twelve  children,  four  of  whom  have  been  taken  away  by  death  :  Ella  Grace, 
born  April  18,  1858;  Ida  Frances,  October  15,  1859:  Inez  Imogene,  October  5,  1861 ;  Mary  Alice, 
December  17,  18(;2;  John  Bridger,  October  II,  1864;  Wilber  Neale.  August  15,  1866;  Jennie  E., 
November  22,  1868;  Zetus  Newell,  April  27,  1870,  died  October  22,  1879;  Laura  G.,  January  10, 
1872,  died  Septembers,  1877;  Zclla  May,  November  20,  1874,  died  November  2,  1879;  Thom.as 
Marsh,  February  5,  1877,  died  November  16,  1879;  Clare  E.,  April  20,  1878.  They  were  all  born 
in  this  county.     Inez  married  L.  L.  Ilarbet,  M.ay  29,  1881,  and  is  living  in  Ukiah,  California. 

James  M.  Stei.vberger. — This  gentleman  was  born  in  Champaign  county,  Ohio,  September 
15,  1829.  In  the  spring  of  1852  he  moved  to  Jones  county,  Iowa,  and  engaged  in  farming  and  mill- 
ing eleven  years.  In  1863  he  came  overland  to  California,  arriving  in  Honey  Lake  valley  in  Au- 
gust. For  two  years  he  engaged  in  farming,  and  then  for  fourteen  years  owned  and  operated  the 
Milford  Flour  Mills.  In  the  spring  of  1879  he  bought  the  Willow  Ranch  property  of  400  acres, 
eighteen  miles  south  of  Milford,  which  is  now  his  home.  He  is  engaged  in  raising  stock,  hay, 
grain,  and  fruit.  He  belong.s  to  the  Janesville  Masonic  lodge.  In  politics,  he  is  a  democrat. 
March  25,  1852,  he  married  Miss  Martha  M.  Decious  of  Westville,  Ohio.     Their  children  are  Alice 
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I.,  horn  February  2G,  1855;  L.  E.,  January  13,  1856;  Charlos  A.,  July  7,  1860,  died  February  25, 
1861;  Mary  E.,  June  4,  18G2;  Effie  M.,  December  14,  18G7,  died  October  14,  1870;  James  M., 
August  27,  1871  ;  Martha  A.,  May  8,  187G.  The  first  four  were  born  in  Iowa,  the  others  in  this 
county. 

John'  Theodore. — He  was  born  in  Wales,  July  8,  1833.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  came  to 
the  United  States,  and  clerked  si-t  years  in  New  York,  in  the  wholesale  carpet  store  of  W.  T.  Lewis 
&  Co.  In  June,  18G2,  he  landed  in  San  Francisco,  from  across  the  Isthmus.  He  lived  two  years  in 
Stockton,  and  then  mined  six  years  in  Virginia  City,  Nevada.  In  the  spring  of  18G0  he  purchased 
160  acres  of  land  twenty  miles  east  of  Susan ville,  in  what  is  called  the  Tule  Confederacy.  He  has 
made  that  his  home  since,  engaged  in  raising  stock.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  lodge  at  Janes- 
ville.  In  poliiics,  he  is  a  republican.  March  24,  18G9,  he  married  Annie  Thomas  of  Gold  Hill, 
Nevada.  Their  children  are  Lottie  E.,  born  July  12,1870;  Annie  K.,  July  16,  1872;  John  T., 
November  23,  1876;  Bessie,  September  24,  1881.  Lottie  was  born  in  Gold  Hill,  and  the  others  in 
Honey  Lake  valley. 

David  Titherington'. — This  gentleman  was  born  in  County  Douen,  Ireland,  September  1 1, 1810. 
The  following  year  the  family  moved  to  the  United  States,  and  David  lived  in  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Indiana  until  1849,  when  he  sailed  for  California  on  the  ship  Dalmatia,  rounding  the 
Horn,  and  arriving  in  San  Francisco  in  August,  1850.  He  mined  nine  years  at  Parks'  Bar,  Nelson 
creek,  Elizabethtown,  and  B^an  hill.  In  1859  he  came  to  this  valley,  and  in  July,  1860,  purcliased, 
with  .Fohn  S.  Ward,  the  land  located  by  Feter  Lassen,  at  administrator's  sale.  This  place  has  been 
his  home  ever  since.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  lodge  at  Susanville.  His  politics  are  repub- 
lican. May  17,  1830,  Mr.  Titherington  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Whitacre,  a  native  of  Ohio.  She 
died  December  20,  1876.  Their  children  were  John,  born  June  4,  1832;  Robert,  October,  1833 ; 
Mary  E.,  January  14,  1835;  Albert,  October,  1837  ;  Rachel,  May  11,  1840;  Lewis,  March,  1843, 
died  October  12,  187G;  Joseph,  February  22,  184).  They  were  all  born  in  Wayne  county,  In- 
diana. 

Amos  Conkev. — Mr.  Conkey  is  the  son  of  Sylvanus  and  Elizabeth  Conkey,  and  was  born  in 
Alleghany  county,  New  York,  June  4,  1831.  While  young,  his  parents  removed  to  Ashtabula 
county,  Oliio,  where  they  remained  two  years,  and  again  to  Jacksonville,  Pennsylvania,  where  they 
resided  until  1843,  when  they  went  to  Green  county,  Wisconsin,  and  remained  ten  years.  In  the 
spring  of  1853  he,  with  his  parents,  came  overland  to  California,  arriving  in  Sierra  county  in  Octo- 
ber of  that  year.  Ilis  parents  engaged  in  the  hotel  business,  and  Amos  went  to  mining.  In  June, 
1857,  he,  with  his  father,  came  to  Lassen  county,  and  made  the  original  location  of  320  acres  of 
land,  eight  miles  south-east  of  Susanville,  on  which  Amos  has  since  lived.  His  father  remained 
here  until  his  death,  in  April,  1879.  Since  living  in  Lassen  county  Mr.  Conkey  has  been  principally 
engaged  in  farming.  He  was  married  February  19,  1863,  to  Miss  Eliza  J.  Bryant  of  Green  county, 
Wisconsin,  who  w.as  born  in  Monroe  county,  Illinois,  June  9,  183G.  To  them  have  been  born  eight 
children:  May,  born  May  9,  1864;  Ira  M.  and  Ida  M.,  September  15,  1865;  Ellen  Blanch  and 
Alice  Maud,  September  15,1869;  Jesse  B.,  July  29,  1873  ;  Earl  Arthur,  January  22,1878;  and 
Clarice  Sybil,  March  19,  1881— of  which  the  following  are  deceased  :  Ida  M.,  died  May  7,  1869; 
May,  December  8,  1879;   Earl  .Arthur,  December  22,  1879  ;  and  Jesse,  December  26,  1879. 

John  F.  Hulsmann.— He  was  born  February  18,  1837,  in  Prussia.  He,  with  his  sister,  came 
to  the  United  States  when  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  s-ettled  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  He 
traveled  over  the  western  states  considerably,  j)rior  to  1860,  when  he  came  overland  to  California, 
and  settled    in   Ilonev  Lake   vallev  in  August  of  that  year.     In    1863  he  bought  a  portion   of  the 
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ranch  he  now  owns,  and  to  which  lie  has  from  time  to  time  added.  He  now  owns  1,040  acres  of 
agricultural  timber-land,  which  is  situated  about  seven  miles  south-east  of  Susaiiville.  Mr.  Huls- 
mann  was  married  February  5,  1870,  to  Miss  Hannah  Vogt,  also  a  native  of  Prussia.  To  them 
have  been  born  the  following  children:  William,  born  April  1,  1872;  Herman  and  Henry,  Fel)- 
ruary  14,  1874;  Ida,  May  15,  1876;  Louise,  April  13,  1878;  Fritz,  March  8,  1880.  Henry  died 
February  13,  1880. 

Philip  Myers. — He  w.as  born  in  Luzenie  county,  Pennsylvania,  October  22,  1818.  In  1833  he, 
with  his  parents,  went  to  I/n-king  county,  Ohio,  where  he  remained  until  twenty-one  years  of  age,  wlien 
he  went  to  Randolph  county,  Illinois,  and  worked  at  blacksmithing,  which  trade  he  learned  in  Oiiio. 
In  1852  he  came  overland  to  California,  arriving  in  Marysville  September  3  of  that  year.  He  here 
worked  at  his  trade  until  February,  1854,  when  he  went  to  Oroville,  where,  besides  working  at  his 
trade,  he  engaged  in  the  hotel  business  and  farming.  In  1860  he  went  back  to  Marysville,  and  in 
1862  to  San  Francisco,  where  he  remained  until  1864,  when  he  came  to  Lassen  county  and  started  a 
blacksmith  and  wagon  shop  in  Susanville.  He  continued  here  until  1871,  when  he  bought  160  acres 
of  land  one  mile  south  of  Susanville,  where  he  has  since  made  his  home.  He  has  since  added  to 
his  farm,  until  he  now  has  640  acres.  He  was  married  December  21,  1845,  to  Miss  Hannah  A. 
McCormick,  who  was  born  in  Boone  county,  Kentucky,  January  31,  1827.  The  children  born  to 
them  are  Thomas  A.,  born  June  29,  1848 ;  Cyrus  H.,  September  10,  1849 ;  Alice,  December  25, 
1850;  Charles  P.,  December  23,  1852;  Emma,  June  4,  1854;  Zebulon  M.,  November  17,  1855; 
Albert,  March  26,  1857;  Ada  F.,  November  10,  1858;  Frank  L.,  December  29,  1863;  Annie,  No- 
vember 18,  1870.     Alice  died  October  12,  1852;  and  Emma,  June  9,  1854. 

Chaules  La.wso\. — He  was  born  August  2,  1813,  in  Fulton  county,  Indiana.  Wliile  young,  his 
l)arents  removed  to  Missouri,  where  he  remained  until  he  came  overland  to  Californi.a,  in  1857.  The 
f.all  of  that  year  he  spent  in  Honey  Lake  valley,  and  the  winter  in  Sierra  county.  He  was  engaged 
in  teaming  and  pa(!king  until  1871,  spending  only  a  portion  of  each  year  up  to  that  time  in  Lassen 
county.  In  that  year  he  purchased  the  ranch  of  344  acres,  three  and  a  half  miles  south-east  of 
Susanville,  on  whi(;li  he  has  since  lived.  In  politics,  he  is  a  democrat.  Mr.  Lawson  was  married 
April  21,  1878,  to  Eugenia  Benjamin,  of  Susanville,  who  was  born  in  Sonoma  county,  this  state, 
December  1,  1857.     Their  children  are  Everett,  born  May  30,  1879;  and  Edna,  born  May  23,  1881. 

A.  E.  DeFobest. — This  gentleman  was  born  September  2,  1853,  in  Johnson  county,  Iowa. 
When  ten  years  of  age  he,  with  his  parents,  came  overland  to  California,  arriving  in  Honey 
Lake  valley  in  September,  1863,  where  they  have  since  lived.  While  yet  young  Mr.  De  Forest 
engaged  in  stock-herding,  and  has  managed  for  himself  ever  since.  He  was  married  December 
23,  1877,  to  Miss  Florence  Edwards  of  Susanville,  who  was  born  in  Windom  county,  Vermont, 
November  24,  1857.  Their  only  child  is  Lorenzo  Eugene,  born  November  17,  1878.  In  the  fall  of 
1878,  Mr.  DeForest  i)urchased  a  farm  of  320  acres,  seven  miles  south-east  of  Susanville,  on  which  he 
now  resides.     In  politics,  he  is  a  republican. 

Edward  Kingsbluy.— He  was  born  October  29,  1830,  in  Summit  county,  Ohio,  where  he 
remained  until  seventeen  years  of  age,  when  he  removed  to  Illinois.  In  the  spring  of  1860  he 
crossed  the  plains,  stopping  at  Aurora,  Nevada,  where  he  engaged  in  mining.  He  remained  there 
uiiiil  the  fall  of  1864,  when  he  came  to  Lassen  county,  but  returned  to  Nevada  the  next  year, 
stoj.ping  at  Pine  Grove  until  the  fall  of  1868,  when  he  again  came  to  Lassen,  and  bought  the  farm 
of  160  acres  in  Honey  Lake  valley,  four  miles  south-east  of  Susanville,  where  he  has  since  resided. 
In  j)olitics,  Mr.  Kingsbury  is  a  democrat.  On  the  twentieth  of  October,  1850,  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Casandra  Durbin  of  Illinois,  to  whom   were  born  two  children:    David  O.,  born  October  2, 
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1852;  and  Cli;irles  W.,  November  20,  1854.  His  wife  died  August,  1868,  at  Mound  City,  Kansas. 
He  was  again  married  to  Mrs.  Cynthia  Wentwourth  of  Susanville,  wlio  had  one  child,  Clara  I.,  born 
April  24,  1866,  and  who  resides  with  them. 

De.  George  Hurley. — He  was  born  at  Poraeroy,  Meigs  county,  Ohio,  June  15,  1850.  When 
fifteen  years  of  age  his  parents,  witii  the  family,  removed  to  Kansas,  where  he  soon  commenced  the 
study  of  medicine,  and  graduated  at  the  Medical  college  of  Keokuk,  Iowa.  In  1871  he  came  to 
California,  and  to  Susanville  in  1875,  where  he  practiced  his  profession  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  August  6,  1880.  He  was  married  February  16,  1880,  to  Mrs.  M.  E.  Bennett.  Doctor 
Hurley  was  a  man  of  fine  education,  and  was  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  a  Master 
Mason  before  coming  to  Susanville,  having  received  the  degrees  of  the  chapter  and  coniinandery, 
and  was  buried  by  the  Masonic  order  here.     A  large  concourse  of  citizens  attended  the  funeral. 

Charles  Mulholland. — He  is  tlie  son  of  Peter  and  Catherine  MulhoUand,  and  was  born 
August  25,  1838,  in  the  county  of  Londonderry,  Ireland.  When  nine  years  of  age  he,  with  his 
parents,  went  to  Scotland,  where  they  remained  until  1862,  when  he  came  to  the  United  States. 
He  served  throughout  the  late  civil  war,  being  at  Hampton  Roads,  and  taking  part  in  the  conquer- 
ing of  the  confederate  iron-clad  Merrimac.  He  was  with  Farragut's  fleet  on  the  Mississippi  river, 
was  in  front  of  Vicksburg,  and  in  1863  was  on  the  U.  S.  steamer  Wachusett  when  the  Florida  was 
captured.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  withdrew  from  the  Navy,  and  settled  in  Pennsylvania.  In 
1873  he  went  to  Illinois,  where  he  remained  four  years,  when  he  came  to  California  and  settled  in 
Lassen  county.  Here  he  was  a  ]ireacher  in  the  Methodist  church  until  the  fall  of  1879,  when  he  was 
elected  to  the  legislature  on  the  repulilican  ticket,  as  joint  representative  for  Plumas  and  Lassen 
counties,  serving  in  this  body  with  ability,  and  satisfaction  to  his  constituents.  In  1881  he  removed 
to  Greenville,  Plumas  county,  and  purchased  the  Bulletin,  in  charge  of  which  he  still  continues. 
Under  his  guidance  this  paper  is  wielding  a  moral  and  political  influence  enjoyed  by  few  papers  in 
Northern  California.  Mr.  Mulholland  was  married  May  4,  1865,  to  Miss  Mary  Havey  of  Dover, 
New  Jersey,  where  she  was  born  June  6,  1846.  Their  children  are  Irving,  born  February  7, 
1866,  in  New  Jersey  ;  Katie,  June  6,  1868,  in  Pennsylvania;  and  JMary,  June  4,  1874,  in  Illinois. 

Jerry  Tyler. — He  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  in  the  year  1828.  When  three  years  old  he 
went  with  his  parents  to  Cleveland,  Ohio.  As  soon  as  old  enough  he  worked  at  anything  which 
offered.  Was  messenger  in  the  Granville  bank,  and  afterwards  learned  the  mason's  trade,  at  which 
he  continued  until  twenty  years  of  age.  Was  soon  afterwards  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Pulford, 
and  then  went  to  Johnson  county,  Iowa,  where  he  purchased  some  land  and  also  engaged  in  the 
livery  business.  He  soon  sold  his  interests  here,  and  came  to  Lassen  county,  California,  bringing 
with  him  twenty-five  buggies  and  carriages,  and  a  lot  of  fine  horses.  He  stopped  for  a  time  at  the 
j)lace  where  Mr.  Ridenour  now  lives,  but  afterwards  removed  to  Nicholas  Clark's  place,  a  part  of 
whose  house  he  rented.  The  following  January,  while  they  were  out,  their  little  girl  Francis 
accidentally  set  fire  to  the  house,  the  fire  consuming  it  and  all  their  household  effects.  Soon  after, 
he  bought  from  Mr.  Kingsbury  the  place  he  now  lives  on,  near  Milford.  Mr.  Tyler  was  again 
married  February  14,  1864,  to  Miss  Parker.  Their  children  are  Grant,  born  May  20,  1865; 
Thomas  Sheridan,  July  27,  1868;  Stanton  Farragut,  September  17,  1870;  Jessie  Louise,  July  27, 
1874;  Laura  Edith,  January  29,  1876;  Sumner  Custer,  January  24,  1878;  and  Stanley  Edson, 
February  2,  1881.  Mr.  Tyler  is  the  inventor  of  a  very  ingenious  appliance  for  unloading,  stack- 
ing, and  distributing  hay  and  grain. 

RoBEKT  JoHNSOX,  SOH  of  William  and  ^Mary,  was  born  in  England,  February  23,  1827.  His 
parents  came  to  the  United  States  when  he  was  about  three  years  of  age,  and  settled  in  Columbia 
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county,  Xew  York,  where  Robert  remained  until  seventeen  years  of  age,  when  they  removed  to 
Michigan,  M'here  his  parents  died.  Here  lie  remained  until  twenty-four  years  of  age,  when  he 
started  for  California,  overland,  being  one  of  nine  who  drove  the  first  band  of  sheep  across  the 
plains  in  18"il,  arriving  in  Sacramento  in  September  of  that  year.  In  1852  he  returned  to  Michi- 
gan, and  remained  there  until  l8o9,  when  he  again  crossed  the  plains,  bringing  his  wife  with  him, 
arriving  in  Honey  Lake  valley  in  .Tuly  of  that  year.  Here  he  lias  ever  since  lived.  That  year  he, 
in  partnership  with  E.  G.  ]>anghain,  bought  a  half-intere.st  in  the  ranch  he  now  lives  on,  and  in 
18G2  diss.  Ived  partnership,  and  he  ultimately  bought,  and  now  owns,  I'JO  acres  of  the  same  place,  4 
miles  east  of  Susaiiville,  on  the  Reno  road.  He  is  a  member  of  F.  &  A.  M.,  I.assen  Lodgo  No.  149, 
and  I.  O.  O.  F.,  Silver  Star  Lodge  No.  135.  Was  elected  coroner  and  publii-  administrator  of 
Lassen  county  on  the  republican  ticket  in  1879,  for  three  years.  Was  married  March  23,  1851,  to 
Miss  Nancy  Handy,  born  in  Niagara  county,  New  York,  October  26,  1828.  Their  children  are 
Adeline,  born  March  3,  1852;  Eveline,  September  6,  1853;  Chester,  April  1,  1856;  Is.abel,  Maixh 
29,  1857  ;  Frank,  August  29,  1860  ;  and  Frederick,  December  26,  18(57.  Adeline  died  January  26, 
1869,  and  Frederick,  March  3,  1869. 

Capt.mn  Charles  A.  Merrill. — He  was  born  in  Jack.son,  Maine,  November  25,  1838,  from 
which  place  his  parents  removed,  while  he  was  yet  young,  to  Bangor,  where  his  father  owned  a 
large  hardware  business,  and  carried  on  a  tannery  and  leather  manufacturing  establishment  until 
his  death,  in  1845.  The  following  year  his  mother  died,  after  which  he  lived  with  an  uncle, 
Ezekiel  T.  Hatch,  a  leading  ship-builder  of  Belfast,  Maine.  Until  fifteen  years  of  age,  Charles  at- 
tended school  regularly  either  in  Jackson  or  Bangor,  but  in  that  year  he  commenced  going  to  sea 
during  the  summer  time,  and  attending  school  in  the  winter.  This  he  continued  until  eighteen,  in 
which  year  he  made  his  first  long  voyage  to  the  island  of  Martinique,  from  where  he  went  to  the 
Spanish  Main,  and  in  after  years  cruised  all  over  the  world.  In  18(!4  he  abandoned  the  sea  at  San 
Francisco),  ami  engaged  in  land  speeulations  in  California.  In  1870  he  was  engaged  by  the  settlers 
of  Santa  Barbara  and  vicinity,  to  proceed  to  ^^'ashington  and  resist,  and  if  po.'sible  prevent,  the 
confirmation  by  Congress  of  a  large  Spanish  grant  of  twenty-two  leagues  (66  miles)  of  land  to  a 
syndicate  of  speculators,  headed  by  Tom  Scott  and  Levi  Parsons,  which  would  have  amoinited  to 
wholesale  robbery  of  the  settlers  in  that  county.  With  the  able  assistance  of  George  W.  Julian, 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Public  Lands,  he  succeeded  in  defeating  its  confirmation,  and 
in  having  the  pueblo  ratified,  thereby  giving  to  the  Santa  Barbara  people  a  government  title  to 
their  lands.  During  the  years  1872-3  he  engaged  in  mining  and  stock  speculations  with  great  suc- 
cess, and  in  1874  came  to  Lassen  county,  and  located  an  extensive  tract  of  fine  timber  land,  just 
west  of  Susanville,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  erected  a  saw-mill,  which  he  operated  for  three  years. 
In  1874  he  conceived  the  idea  of  that  vast  irrigation  scheme  for  the  reclamation  of  those  extensive 
tracts  of  desert, lands  wliicli  lie  to  the  north  and  east  of  Honey  lake.  In  the  winter  of  1874-5  he 
went  to  Washington,  and  had  passed  "  The  Desert  Land"  bill,  which  then  applied  to  Lassen 
county  only,  but  wliich  has  since  become  general.  The  dctnils  of  this  enter])rise  are  given  else- 
where. Mr.  Merrill  is  a  live,  shrewd,  energetic  man.  and  with  his  enterprise  has  caused  large  sums 
of  money  to  be  put  into  circulation  in  the  county,  and  will  continue  so  to  d.>,  to  his  and  the  settlers' 
material  benefit.  He  was  married  in  February,  1S75,  in  Belfast,  Maine,  to  Miss  Clara  A.  Shibles 
(they  had  been  engaged  for  fifteen  years)  of  that  i)lace.  He  returned  with  his  bride  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, where  they  resided  until  his  l>usiness  began  to  recpiire  his  constant  attention,  since  which 
time  they  have  made  their  home  at  Belf.ast  in  this  county.  They  have  had  two  children  :  Florence 
E.,  born  November  1,  1876,  in  San  Francisco;  and  Ciiarles  A.,  born  February  I,  1878,  but  living 
only  two  years  aiid  twenty-one  days. 
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William  H.  Hall — He  is  the  son  of  Davis  and  Mary  A.  Hall,  and  was  born  in  Oxford  county, 
Maine,  April  29,  1843.  That  same  year  his  parents  removed  to  Waltham,  Hancock  county,  where 
our  subject  remained  until  1861.  He  attended  school  until  the  age  of  sixteen,  when  he  commenced 
to  learn  the  plumber's  trade.  In  February,  1861,  he  started  for  California,  via  the  Isthmus,  arriv- 
ing in  San  Francisco  March  6  of  that  year.  He  soon  left  for  the  mtorior  of  the  state,  coming 
direct  to  Honey  Lake  valley.  Here  he  engaged  in  farming  and  teaming  until  1869,  when  he  went 
to  White  Pine,  Nevada.  Eeturning  in  1870,  he  engaged  in  milling  at  Johnstonville,  where  he  has 
since  made  his  home,  and  in  187'2  bought  an  interest  in  the  Lassen  ^Mills  at  that  point.  In  1875  he 
formed  a  copartnership  with  Mr.  Snyder,  with  whom  he  has  since  continued.  He  is  a  member  of 
Lassen  Lodge  No.  149,  F.  &  A.  M.  In  politics  he  is  republican.  He  was  married  December  4, 
1875,  to  Miss  Mary  J.  Siffoi'd,  who  was  born  in  .^lissouri,  April  1,  18.54.  Their  only  child  is  Jesse, 
born  July  4,  1579,  in  this  county. 

Hexky  Snydee. — He  was  born  in  Wayne  county,  Ohio,  January  20,  183 1.  When  nine  years 
of  age  his  parents  removed  to  Elkhart  county,  Indiana,  where  he  remained  until  the  spring  of  1855, 
when  he  went  to  Iowa,  where  he  lived  for  ten  years.  While  in  Indiana  he  learned  the  trade  of 
miller,  which  business  he  followed  while  in  Iowa.  In  1859  came  to  California,  overland,  driving 
the  first  team  that  ever  crossed  the  present  site  of  Virginia  City,  Xevada.  He  remained  there  a 
short  time  prospecting,  and  then  went  to  Tuolumne  county,  California,  and  remained  there  about 
one  year.  He  then  returned  to  Iowa,  and  remained  there  until  1805,  when  he  returned  to  Califor- 
nia, overland,  stopping  in  Butte  county.  From  there  he  went  to  Plumas  county,  and  mined  one 
year.  From  there,  in  1871,  he  went  to  Lassen  county,  and  was  miller  in  the  "Lassen  Mills"  at 
Johnstonville  until  1875,  when  he  bought  a  half-interest  in  them  with  W.  H.  Hall,  which  they  have 
since  managed  in  partnership.  He  is  a  member  of  F.  &  A.  M.,  Lassen  Lodge  Xo.  149,  and  of 
Chapter  Xo.  47  and  Commandery  Xo.  13.  He  was  married  April  29,  1858,  to  Elizabeth  Heckart, 
who  died  on  the  plains.  May  25,  1865;  was  again  married  to  Mrs.  Martha  McColm,  September  17, 
1879,  who  was  born  in  Warren  county,  Illinois,  August  24,  1852.  She  has  one  child  by  her  first 
husband:  James  D.  McColm,  born  October  17,  18(56.  His  children  by  his  fii-st  wife  are  Williani 
II.,  born  Xovember  6,  1801  ;  Fannie  M.,  August  9,  1863,  and  Libbie  A.,  May  10,  1865. 

Richard  D.  Bass. — He  was  born  in  Green  county,  Kentucky,  May  30,  1821.  When  two  years 
of  age  his  parents  removed  to  Missouri,  where  he  made  his  home  until  1853,  when  he  came  to 
California,  overland,  with  ox-teams,  arriving  in  American  valley,  Plumas  county,  August  5  of  that 
year.  Mr.  Bass  remained  in  the  county  about  three  years,  mining  first  on  Nelson  creek,  and  after- 
wards in  various  portions  of  the  county.  In  November,  1857,  he  came  to  Honey  Lake  valley,  but 
soon  after  returned  to  Plumas;  and  in  May,  1858,  removed  his  family  from  there  to  this  county, 
settling  in  Elysian  valley,  on  the  ranch  he  has  ever  since  owned  and  occupied  of  400  acres,  ten 
miles  south-east  of  Susanville.  Is  a  member  of  Janesville  Lodge,  F.  &  A.  M.  In  politics,  he  is 
democratic.  He  was  married  May  13,  1851,  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Crylon,  who  was  born  in  England, 
May  13,  1832.  Their  children  are  Julia,  born  December  29,  1853;  Stephen  S.,  born  January  9, 
1857;  John  N.,  born  June  1,  1859;  William  B.,  born  November  28,  1862;  Richard  Lee,  August  2, 
1865  ;  Mary,  August  25,  1870;  Charles  R.,  September  1,  1872;  Roland,  born  March  23,  1875. 

Isaac  M.  Stewart. — He  was  born  in  Washington  county,  Pennsylvania,  May  17,  1838. 
When  nine  years  old  he  went  to  Fulton  county,  Illinois,  where  he  remained  until  1855,  when  he 
removed  to  Madison  county,  Iowa.  In  the  spring  of  1861  he  came  to  California,  overland.  He 
stopped  in  Honey  Lake  valley  for  about  three  months,  and  then  went  to  Marysville.  He  was  back 
and  forth  from  there  to  the  valley  until  1860,  when  he  settled  on  the  O'N'eil  ranch,  where  he 
58 
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stopped  until  1868,  when  he  bought  the  ranch  of  280  acres,  six  miles  south-east  of  Susauville.  where 
he  lias  since  resided.  In  politics,  he  is  a  republican.  He  was  married  in  Marysville,  California, 
April  26,  1866,  to  Miss  Sophia  More,  who  was  born  in  Wisconsin,  November  26,  1846.  Their  chil- 
dren are  Walter  C,  liorii  March  18,  1867;  Jennie  E.,  April  12,  1870;  Ada  K.,  .Tanuary  3,  1873; 
Charles  Jlarkus,  October  28,  1876;  and  Laura  S.,  August  27,  1880 — all  born  in  Lassen  county. 

P.  13.  Bronson. — He  is  the  son  of  Marshall  and  Malita  Bronson,  and  was  born  in  Susquehanna 
county,  Pennsylvania,  December  16,  1839.  In  1857  he  came  with  his  jiarents,  via  Panama,  lo  Cali- 
fornia, settling  at  Rich  bar,  Plumas  county,  in  May  of  that  year.  Here  he  followed  his  trade  as 
carpenter  until  the  fall  of  18-59,  when  he  removed  to  Long  Valley,  Lassen  county,  settling  on  the 
Hood  place.  The  next  spring  lie  located  and  settled  on  a  ranch  in  15eckwoiirlli  pass,  Plumas 
county.  In  1803  he  became  justice  of  the  pence,  on  the  re])ublican  ticket,  of  Quartz  township  in 
that  count},  wliicli  jiosition  he  occupied  until  Lassen  oou)ity  was  formed,  in  1864,  which  made  him 
a  resident  of  the  latter  county.  He  filled  that  office  in  Long  valley  township,  Lassen  county,  up  to 
1876.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Odd  Fellows  and  of  Lake  Lodge  Xo.  135,  A.  O.  TJ.  W.  In  politics, 
he  is  rej)ublican.  He  was  married  November  18,  1880,  to  ^liss  (ieorgie  Glascock  of  Milford,  who  was 
born  in  Missiouri,  October  11,  1860. 

TnoM.\s  McFaddex. — He  was  born  in  Ireland,  October  15,  1819.  In  1831  lie  came  to  the 
United  States,  settling  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  remained  nine  years,  during  which  time  he  learned 
the  tinsmith  trade.  In  1840  be  went  to  New  Orleans,  and  followed  his  trade  until  1849,  when  he 
emigrated  to  California.  Here  he  followed  mining  for  several  years,  then  worked  at  his  trade  in 
Chico,  Butte  county.  He  came  to  Lassen  county,  and  settled  on  the  farm  on  which  he  now  resides, 
in  1849.     A  veiw  of  his  place  may  be  seen  on  another  page. 

Nicholas  Clark. — He  is  the  son  of  William  and  Rachel  (Ward)  Clark,  and  was  born  in 
Petersham,  Massachusetts,  August  10,  1810.  Mr.  Clark  first  came  to  California  in  1846,  but  went 
back  the  next  year.  In  1853  he  returned  to  this  state  and  located  on  his  present  ranch  in  Lassen 
county.  He  was  one  of  the  party  who  in  1847  went  to  the  relief  of  the  Domer  party.  Mr.  Clark 
is  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Lassen  county,  and  by  his  perseverance,  industry,  and  integrity,  has  not 
only  gained  the  respect  of  his  neighbors,  but  a  goodly  allowance  of  this  world's  goods.  ^\.  view  of 
his  beautiful  residence  may  be  seen  on  another  page. 

S.  A.  Doyle. — He  was  born  in  Hancock  county,  Maine,  April  4,  1837,  and  is  the  son  of  Law- 
rence and  Lorenda  (Abbott)  Doyle.  He  came  to  California  in  1869,  and  is  a  school-teacher  by 
profession.  He  taught  for  a  number  of  years,  and  was  suj)erintcndent  of  schools  of  Las.sen  county 
for  one  term.  In  1878  he  settled  in  Milford,  where  he  now  resides,  and  engaged  in  the  hotel  busi- 
ness. He  is  proprietor  of  the  Milford  hotel,  a  view  of  which  can  be  seen  on  another  page.  !Mr. 
Doyle  was  married  October  4.  1802,  to  3Iiss  Orvilla  II.  Wilbur.  Their  children  are  Otis  M.,  born 
April  10,  ]S64;  Caddie  B.,  August  3,  1S6.S;  Eugene  H.,  August  2s,  X^l'l;  Libbie  W.,  November 
12,  1873  ;  and  Edgar  A.  and  Lorenda  M.,  deceased. 

L.  B.  Washbukx. — The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  the  son  of  F.  A.  and  Adeline  (Bronson)  Wash- 
burn, and  was  born  .January  29,  1S52,  in  Susquehanna  county,  Pennsylvania.  January  2S,  1S72,  he 
was  married  to  Miss  Susanna  Nye,  and  emigrated  to  California  in  the  spring  of  1878,  settling  in 
Lassen  county.     He  resides  now  in  ^Milford,  and  is  engaged  in  the  butcher  business  and  ranching. 

GuEDON  W.  Metlert. — He  is  the  son  of  Secku  and  Abigal  (Nichols)  Meylert,  and  was  boru 
at  Montrose,  Susipiehanna  county,  Pennsylvania,  .May  19,  1837.  He  had  the  benefit  of  a  good 
education,  having  attended  the  Lewisburg  University  and  the  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Troy,  New 
York.     At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  taught  school  at  La  Porte,  Pennsylvania.     He  commenced  travel- 
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ing  at  an  early  age,  visiting  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  spending  a  number  of  months  in  China. 
In  November,  1855,  he  landed  in  San  Francisco,  and  adopted  the  profession  of  teacher.  Taught 
for  several  years  in  Napa  county.  In  the  winter  of  1861  he  located  in  Sacramento,  but  the  floods 
oi  1861-62  destroyed  all  his  accumulations.  In  1862  he  was  engaged  in  business  in  San  Francisco, 
traveling  over  the  state  a  portion  of  the  time.  He  settled  in  Plumas  county  in  March,  1863,  tried 
mining  for  a  time,  but  being  unsuccessful,  went  to  teaching,  and  followed  it  four  years,  during  which 
time  he  held  the  office  of  county  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  Since  his  residence  here 
he  has  been  identified  with  and  largely  instrumental  in  bringing  to  successful  completion  every 
pxiblic  improvement  in  the  county.  He  has  held  many  positions  of  trust  in  the  county.  Mr.  Mey- 
lert  has  recently  removed  to  Janesville,  Lassen  county,  where  he  purchased  the  beautiful  home  for- 
merly belonging  to  L.  N.  Breed,  together  with  other  large  interests,  including  a  general  merchandise 
store  here,  and  another  in  Siisanville.  He  is  receiver  of  the  United  States  land  ofSce  at  Susanville. 
His  father,  Secku  Meylert,  was  a  man  of  those  sterling  qualities  which  make  men,  and  which  he 
has  transmitted  to  his  sons,  Gurdon  W.,  (ieneral  A.  N.,  Michael,  and  Dr.  A.  P. — all  of  whom  are 
men  of  high  moral  character,  great  energy,  and  strict  integrity,  and  enjoy  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  all  who  know  them.  Gurdon  W.  was  married  in  January,  1864,  to  Miss  H.  K.  Madden, 
daughter  of  G.  W.  and  Eliza  Madden  of  Taylorsville.  His  portrait  and  a  view  of  his  residence 
may  be  seen  elsewhere  in  this  work. 


LONG    VALLEY. 

Lying  in  that  narrow  strip  in  the  southern  portion  of  Lassen  county,  situated  between  the 
Plumas  county  line  and  the  line  dividing  the  states  of  California  and  Nevada,  is  Long  valley.  It 
follows  the  course  of  Antelope  creek,  a  tributary  of  Honey  lake,  as  it  flows  towards  the  north.  It 
is  nearly  forty  miles  long,  and  varies  in  width,  though  not  exceeding  a  few  miles  at  its  widest  point. 
This  valley  has  been  a  stock  range  for  many  years,  and  is  one  of  the  best  to  be  found  in  the  great 
Nevada  basin.  Several  thousand  cattle  are  raised  annuallj-  by  the  wealthy  ranchers  who  own  the 
valley.  These  gentlemen  have  finely  imjiroved  places,  and  among  the  finer  ones  are  the  Evans, 
McKissick,  and  the  two  Ross  ranches,  which  have  residences  and  improvements  upon  them  as  good 
as  can  be  found  anywhere.  A  post-office  named  Long  Valley  is  located  there.  The  stage  road 
from  Reuo  to  Susanville  passes  through  it  from  end  to  end,  and  the  Reno  and  Oregon  railroad  will 
probably  soon  be  l)uilt  through  the  valley,  giving  it  splendid  transportation  facilities. 
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